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DAIRY  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 
HELD  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

cn/\mic/\nFr\  dv    iurni/^AiJ   niiDV   crnrnAnrmmi 


In  order  that  tlie  dairy  industry  of 
tlie  United  States  might  obtain  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  agencies  operating  under 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  was  planned  to  hold  a  three 
days  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
the  Araerican  Dairy  Federation.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Henry  N.  Wool- 
man,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George  W.  Slo- 
cum,  Milton,  Pa.;  and  A.  A.  Borland, 
State  College,  Pa. 

'J'he  conference  was  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  19-20-21 
and  the  average  attendance  at  the  vari- 
ous   meetings    numbered   from   45   to   50 


PENN  STATE  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 


cTv  ktw    kiwr k^srr  iii  never  adhcht 

O  1  SanU  1      i\U  f  All  VLi     Jil     ULs  f  LiLiVra  AUtrfll  t 


sessions  w'ere  continued  and  demonstra- 
tions of  experimental  work  on  dairy 
cows  was  shown. 

A  dairy  luncheon  was  served  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairying  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  new  dairy  products,  de- 
veloping the  uses  of  dairy  products  dis- 
covered and  developed  by  the  Bureau 
Laboratories. 

An  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Wednesday,  April  21 

Tlu'  morninff  session  was  held  in  the 
C«»nference  Room  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  with  visits  to  various 
departments    including    that    of    Cotton 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  and  dairy 
exhibition  of  the  Penn  State  Chapter  of 
the  American  Dairy  Science  Association 
was  held  at  IVnn  State  College  on  Satur- 
day, May  1st. 

The  day's  developments  were  the  out- 
come of  the  efforts  of  the  students  in 
Dairy  Husbandry  in  the  fitting,  showing, 
and  judging  «)f  the  pure  bred  dairy  cattle 
from  the  College  herd  and  the  prei)ara- 
tion  and  judging  of  the  various  dairy 
products  and  a  clean  milk  production 
contest. 

This  annual  event  is  a  unique  feature 
of  the  department  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
and   was  attended   by  a  large  group  of 


iai  precautions  in  the  way  of  handling 
the  cow  and  tlw  milk  so  as  to  avoid  con- 
tamination of  the  milk.  Three  samples 
of  the  milk  were  taken  and  bottled. 
The  milk  wa.s  scored  on  .s«'diments,  acid 
and  bacterial  count. 

In  the  Dairy  Products  Judging  Com- 
l>etition,  twenty-three  students  partici- 
pated. Five  samples  of  butter,  cheese, 
milk  and  ice  cream  were  scored. 

'i'he  general  day's  program  was  divided 
into  four  features — vStudent  Judging  Con- 
tests of  Dairy  Cattle  in  the  Stock  Pavi- 
lion, Student  Judging  of  Dairy  Products 
in  the  College  Creamery,  Fitting  and 
Showing  of  Dairy  Cattle  in  tlie  Pavilion 
and  the  Annual  Banquet  and  awarding 


Conference  Group  of  American  Dairy  Federation,  Photographed  at  the  White  House,  with  President  Coolidge,  Washington,  D.  C, 


official        representatives        of       various 
branches  of  the  industry. 

The  following  general  program  was 
arranged  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  collaboration 
with  the  Committee  and  A.  M.  Loomis, 
secretary  of  the  American  Dairy  Federa- 
tion. 

Monday,  April  J9 

Roll  call  and  registration,  Harrington 
Hotel. 

Address  by  Henry  W.  Woolman. 
"What  We  Hoi)e  to  Accomplish  in  this 
Conference." 

Address  by  A.  A.  Borland,  secretarj' 
of  the  committee. 

General  discussion. 

Plans  and  program  of  the  conference. 

I.imcheon  was  served  in  the  Grill 
Room  of  the  Hotel. 

Monday  Afternoon 

Bureau  of  Dairying,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Address  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  and  personally  conducted 
visits  of  inspection  in  the  various  de- 
partments and  laboratories. 

Tuesday,  April  20th 
Visit  to  the  Dairy  Bureau  Experimen- 
tal   F^rm,    Beltsville,    Md.,    where    the 


and  Wool  Grading  after  which  the  Con- 
ference visited  the  White  House  and 
were  presented  to  President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge. 

The  meetings  on  Monday  afternoon 
were  held  in  the  laboratories  and  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying.  After  an 
address  by  Dr.  C.  W,  Larson,  the  party 
was  taken  in  groups  through  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Bureau  where  demonstra- 
tions of  the  particular  work  under  way 
were  shown  and  described  in  detail. 

The  work  and  plans  for  milk  market- 
ing as  outlined  by  Ernest  Kelly  and  his 
assistants  was  particularly  interesting 
and  creamery  methods,  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation work,  bull  association  work, 
plant  manageirient,  etc.,  were  also  of 
interest. 

On  Tuesday  m<»rning  the  conference 
held  its  meeting  at  the  Beltsville  Experi- 
mental Farm,  where  a  very  complete 
demonstration  of  the  experimental  de- 
velopment work  in  dairy  animals  is  con- 
ducted. 

Here  were  shown  exjieriments  in 
breeding,  dairy  management  research, 
feeding,  etc.  These  were  largely  in  the 
nature  of  long  time  experiments.  Here 
feeiling  tests  are  developed.  The  value 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


visitors,  largely  the  parents  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

In  the  preparation,  fitting  and  hand- 
ling of  the  cows,  the  contestants  are 
allowed  a  period  of  three  weeks.  They 
take  no  part  in  the  general  feeding  pro- 
gram of  the  cattle.  In  this  year's  con- 
test fifty-two  students  took  part  in  the 
fitting  and  handling  program.  One  cow 
was  allotted  each  contestant.  The  cows 
shown  included  the  four  leading  breeds, 
Holstein-Freisian,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Ayrshire,  and  the  major  points  of  the 
contest  included  the  general  appearance 
of  the  cow,  the  condition  of  the  cow's 
coat,  the  hair,  hoofs,  horns  and  the  gen- 
end  handling  of  the  cows  in  the  ring. 

Student  contestants  also  tried  for 
honors  in  the  judging  of  the  vari<uis 
l)rei'ds  of  cattle,  for  which  jirizes  were 
awarded. 

Prizes  were  also  awarded  for  student 
judging  of  butter,  cheese,  milk  and  ice 
cream.  In  their  work,  scoring,  criticism 
and  placing  of  each  grade  separately  was 
a  factor  as  well  as  the  total  grading. 
Samples  of  the  various  grades  judged  by 
the  winners  were  exhibited. 

In  the  Clean  Milk  Production  Contest 
twenty-nine  students  took  part.  Eyery 
contestant  milked  one  cow,  taking  spec- 


of  prizes  in  the  University  Club.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  various  Judg- 
ing Contests  numbered  upwards  of  200, 
while  about  125  persons  attended  the 
dairy   banquet. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Borland  acted  as  toast- 
master  at  the  banquet. 

The  following  responses  were  made: 

"Strawberries,  Sugar  and  Cream" — R. 
L.  Watts,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture. 

"Wielding  the  Big  Stick"—,!.  M.  Mc- 
Kee,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

'"Dad's  Day'  on  the  Dairy  Farm"— 
H.  B.  Steele,  Pittsburgh  District  Dairy 
Council. 

"All  for  One  and  One  for  All;  United 
We  Stand,  Divided  We  Fall"- Charles 
Tuck,  Dairymen's  I^eague. 

"The  Whole  Cow  Family  on  Trial"— 
E.  S.  Deubler,  Pennhurst  Farm,  Narbeth. 

"Getting  the  Cream  Out  of  Life**— 
Joseph  Gibson,  De  Laval  Separator  Com- 
pany. 

"Philadelphia  Takes  a  Milk  Bath**— 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary  of  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

Following  the  banquet  the  various 
prizes  were  awarded  the  students: 

(Continued  on  page  10)  v. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


VUj,  \<m 


DECISION  REGARDING  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  REGISTRY  ASSOCIATION  INC. 

BY  THE  PENNA.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  followinjj:  dt-fisiim  regarding  the 
recognition  of  tlie  Holstein-Friesian 
Registry  Association,  Inc.,  Harrisl)urg, 
I'a.,  in  the  payment  of  indemnities  for 
registered  bovine  animals  reacting  to  the 
tuberculin  test  in  Pennsylvania  has  l»een 
rendered   by  F.   I*.   Willits,  Secretary  of 


In  connection  with  the  payment  of  in- 
demnities by  the  State  for  tubercular 
cattle  as  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  June 
1,  A.D.  1915,  1M>.  667,  it  is  provided  that 
indemnity  paid  shall  be  "for  a  non- 
registered  bovine  animal,  the  sum  of 
forty    dollars;    for    a    registered    bovine 

animal,  the  sum   of  seventy  dollars." 

The  HolsteJn  Frlesian  Association  of 
America  has  been  the  only  registry 
association  registering  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  up  until  August  1,  1925.  The 
registration  of  this  organization  has  been 
;«ccepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  satisfactory  evidence  of  accurate  regis- 
tration. During  this  time  there  has  been 
no  complaint  made  or  evidence  brought 
to  the  attentiiin  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culure  which  would  questiim  the  correct- 
ness of  tlie  registration  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America. 

On  August  1,  1925,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Registry  Association,  Inc.,  was 
incroporated  and  since  that  time  they  too 
have  been  registering  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  under  regulations  that  they  have 
established  and  consider  adequate. 

When  confronted  by  the  claim  for  pay- 
ment of  indemnity  on  the  certificate  of 


registration  of  the  new  association,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  CJeneral  as  to 
the  propriety  of  recognizing  this  registry 
association.  The  opinion  as  rendered 
says,  "your  department  should  recognize 
for  the  purpose  of  payment  by  the  State, 
only  those  registry  associations,  whether 
one  or  more  for  each  pure  breed,  which 
can  furnish  certificates  which  will  enable 
you  to  assume,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
depend  on  any  register,  whether  the 
animal  condemned  by  the  State  was  a 
l>iire  bred  bovine." 

The  opinion  further  says  that  "This 
registration  by  an  association  is  in  effect 
legally  constituted  prima  facie  proof  that 
the  animal  is  a  pure  bred  in  its  class,  and 
if  pure  bred,  the  State  is  bound  to  pay 
the  larger  sum  of  money,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  registraton  is  of  a  nature 
and  surrounded  with  safeguards,  such 
that  it  is  prima  facie  as  good  evidence  in 
new  Associations  as  in  the  original  old 
one. 

"Because  the  Interest  of  the  State  is 
monetary  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  its 
funds  and  to  be  certain  that  their  history 
recognized  by  your  Department  is  an 
accurate  and  efficient  record. 

"In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  this 
particular  law  was  to  raise  the  maximum 
thirty  dollars  for  pure  bred  bovine  ani- 
mals as  determined  by  highly  reliable 
registration  such  as  the  Legislature  l)e- 
lieved  to  be  provided  by  the  old  Asso- 
ciation, a??d  the  burden  is  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  determine 
whether  any  new  registering  Association 
of  any  pure  bred  bovines  can  be  relied 


on  with  substantially  as  much  certainty 
as  the  reliance  put  on  pure  breed  Asso- 
ciations in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Act.  This  is  a  question 
of  fact  and  must  be  investigated  and 
ruled  on  by  you." 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion  and  in 
order  to  determine  the  facts  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner,  a  public  hearing 
was  held  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room, 
State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February 
25,  1926,  at  which  both  associations  were 
heard  and  in  connection  with  which 
l)riefs  were  filed.  Having  heard  the  testi- 
mony and  carefully  studied  the  briefs, 
the  following  seem  to  nie  to  be  the  essen- 
tiail  facts: 

1.  That  the  new  association,  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian Registry  Association,  Inc., 
in  laying  its  foundation  must  rely  on 
the  published  records  in  the  form  of  herd 
books,  registration  and  transfer  certifi- 
cates of  the  old  association,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  sup- 
ported by  the  statement  made  by  the 
applicant  for  registration  or  transfer. 

2.  That  there  is  always  a  lapse  of 
several  months  during  the  assembling 
and  preparation  of  the  material  for  each 
succeeding  herd  book  when  absolutely 
essential  records  are  not  available  to  the 
new  association  and  that  during  such 
lapse  of  time,  the  old  association  through 
their  experience,  files  and  records,  have 
a  fund  of  information  which  increases 
substantially  the  chance  of  c  :rrect  certi- 
fication and  the  prevention  of  fraudulent 
registrations;  which  information  is  not 
published  and,  therefore,  not  available  to 
any  outside  person  or  organization 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  asso- 
ciation does  not  have  access  to  these  es- 
sential records  during  several  months 
preliminary  to  publication  and  to  other 
records  not  put  in  publication,  it  can- 
not be  as  accurate  in  its  work  as  a 
registry  association  as  is  the  old  associa- 
tion. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  decision  that  the 
registration  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Registry  Association,  Inc.,  is  not  of  such 
a  nature  and  cannot  be  surrounded  with 
safeguards  such  as  to  be  prima  facie  as 
good  evidence  that  the  animal  is  a  regis- 
tered bovine  as  Is  the  registration  in  the 
old  association,  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  and,  therefore, 
to  |>rotect  the  monetary  interests  of  the 
State,  I  feel  obliged  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  registration  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Registry  Association,  Inc.,  and 
shall  recognize  only  the  registration  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  which  from  all  evidence  oflFers 
the  most  accurate  and  depend.'iWe  regis- 
tration obtainable  within  Uie  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
stated  in  effect,  that  the  question  involv- 
ed was  one  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  long  as  no 
appeal  to  the  courts  is  taken  from  the 
decision  herein  rendered,  the  Department 
recognizes  only  the  registration  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. Should  such  an  appeal  be  taken  to 
the  courts,  and  it  should  be  decided  con- 
trary to  this  opinion,  we  will,  of  course, 
accept  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as 
determined  by  the  Court. 


CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  ENFORCES  TUBERCULIN  TEST 


After  more  or  less  contention  the  City 
of  Chicago  has  fixed  a  definite  standard 
M  to  its  milk  supply.  Under  a  city  ordi- 
nance, milk,  for  distribution  in  that  city 
must  come  from  healthy  cows. 

We  learn  from  newspai^r  reports  that 
tindo-  this  city  ordinance  the  Board  (»f 
Health,  in  Chicago,  has  ruled  that  the 
cows  from  which  this  milk  is  supplied 
must  come  from  cows  that  are  free  fn)ni 
tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Herman  Bundeses,  commissioner 
of  Health,  determined  to  enforce  that 
law  and  April  1st,  1926,  was  set  as  the 
time  when  no  milk  was  to  be  offered  for 


human  consumption  that  did  not  come 
from  tested  cows. 

For  the  last  few  years  Chicago  has 
been  using  approximately  2,500,000 
I)ounds  of  milk  per  day.  Of  this  supply, 
probably  1,300,000  pounds  coming  from 
tuberculosis  free  herd,  which  would  mean 
that  if  the  other  farmers  did  not  test 
their  cows,  1,200,000  pounds,  would  have 
to  come  from  other  sources  where  the 
cows  have  been  tested.  Already  approxi- 
mately 60,000  pounds  a  day  have  been 
added  from  outside  sources  during  the 
week  prior  to  April  first.  Many  dealers 
have  been  steadily  adding  to  their  sup- 


plies from  nearby  areas,  where  state  and 
Federal  investigations  of  the  cows  have 
been  made. 

These  stringent  regulations,  according 
to  various  predictions  would  probably 
result  in  a  milk  famine  in  the  Chicago 
area,  but  according  to  newspaper  re- 
ports, officials  say  that  this  is  imlikely, 
owing  to  available  supplies  from  nearby 
districts. 

.\ccording  to  Chicago  newspapers,  far- 
mers have  strenously  protested  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Health  Commissioner.  There 
were  exclusive  efforts  to  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  milk  in  transit  to  Chi- 


cago and  in  instances  some  vtolence  re- 
sulted. 

According  to  newspapers  there  has 
been  no  advance  in  prices  of  fluid  milk 
to  the  producers,  although  milk  from 
untested  cows  has  been  going  to  butter 
creameries  at  a  considerable  reduction 
in  price  below  that  of  fluid  railk.  The 
retail  price  of  milk  in  Chicago  has  not 
been  advanced  to  the  consumer. 

Ultimately,  it  is  believed,  according  to 
statements  by  the  health  authorities  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  tuberculin  test- 
ing regulations  will  result  in  an  Increase 
consumption  by  the  public. 


PERTINENT  FACTS  ABOUT  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 

A.  V.  SWARTHOUT 


There  ifi  no  way  for  a  co-operative  to 
secure  a  high  price  for  a  poor  product. 
Associations  which  are  formed  with  the 
lope  of  doing  this  are  doomed  to  failure, 
unless  the  objective  is  changed.    Prices 
above    the    average    of    the    market    are 
realized  only  through   the  creation  of  a 
real  preference  for  the  i)roduct  handled. 
Such  a  preference  can  be  built  only  on  a 
belief    in    the    honesty,    uniformity    and 
reliability    of    the    product    and    on    a 
proven    reputalicm   for  business  fairness. 
Tie    development    of    a    mercliandlsing 
policy  which  will  assist  in  creating  this 
preference  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks    facing    co-operative    organizations 
today. 


At  the  present  time  too  many  associa- 
tions   are    merely   order    takers.        Little 
effort  has  been  made  to  merchandise  the 
products   they   have  to   market  or  even 
to  study  what  the  various  market  out- 
lets demand,  what  grades  and  varieties 
are  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  parti- 
cular   groups    of    consumers,    and    how 
nnich    any   one   group   will    absorb    at  a 
given   time  and   price.     Only   when   the 
factors    which    influence    this    absorbing 
jiower  are  fully   understood  can  a  mer- 
cliandising  program  be  worked  out  which 
will  develop  confidence  in  an  association 
and  its  product  and  tend  to  build  up  a 
trade  which  will  continue  to  look  to  that 
particular  organization  as  a  satisfactory 
source  of  supply.     Once  a  real  merchan- 
dising  program    has    been    developed   it 


tends  to  attract  customers  whose  busi- 
ness becomes  attached  more  or  less  per- 
manently. Sales  to  regular  customers 
are  the  least  costly  inasmuch  as  sales 
resistance  has  been  greatly  lessened 
through  continued  satisfactory  relations. 
It  is  evident  then  that  co-operatives 
must  seek  out  means  of  furnishing  ser- 
vices to  the  buyer  of  such  high  quality 
that  premium  prices  will  be  paid  for  the 
products  handled.  , 

A  rather  common  tendency  among  co- 
oi)erative  organizations  is  to  hold  back 
sales  when  prices  are  rising,  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  securing  even  higher  prices. 
In  consequence,  the  commodity  is  usually 
withheld  from  the  market  when  the  de- 
mand is  greatest  and  then,  after  the 
l>rice  Iireaks,  is  forced  into  consumptive 


channels  in  an  eCFort  to  dispose  of  it  at 
once  and  avoid  further  declines.     Such  a 
course  tends  to  a  limited  extent  to  ac- 
clereate  the  rate  of  decline  antl  possibly 
to    force   prices    down    "-ouiewhal    below 
tl;e  point  which  would  be  reache^l  under 
normal  conditions.     The  result  is  that  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  crop  Is  sold  on 
declining    markets    and    the    prices    ob- 
tained  are   almost   certain   to   be  some- 
what less  than  the  average.     It  Is  always 
easier  to  sell  produce  on  a  rising  market, 
for  then  the  demand  is  strong  and  there 
is  a  tendency  for  buyers  to  be  less  criti- 
cal    of    deliveries.       Marketing     policies 
which   include  selling  during  periods   of 
rising    prices,    and    diminished    activity 
during  downward  swings,  will  result  in  a 
satisfactory  average  price. 
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INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ,^^^,..^ 

ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORS  HOLD  MEETING 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  was  held  at  the  organi- 
sation headquarters,  Monday,  April  26th, 
for  the  transaction  of  general  business. 

Those  present  included,  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach,  president;  Frederick  Shangle,  vice 
president;  Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer; 
Robert  W.  Balderston,  secretary;  .1.  II. 
Bennech,  Ira  J.  Book,  E.  Nelson  James, 
E.  H.  Donovan,  A.  R.  Marvel,  S.  K. 
Andrews.  TliHrles  Preston.  H.  R.  Stew- 
art, J.  W.  Keith,  H.  I.  Lauver,  I.  V. 
Otto,  E.  R.  Pennington,  S.  U.  Trout  man, 
R.  I.  Tussey,  F.  M.  Twining,  F.  P. 
Willits,  A.  B.  Waddington  and  C.  C. 
Tallman. 

Visitors  at  the  meeting  included:  W. 
().  Sumner,  president  of  the  Oxford,  Pa., 
Local;  I.  W.  Heaps,  secretary,  Maryland 
State  Dairymens'  Association,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  John  McGill,  Jr.,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  and  H.  G. 
N'iesley,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomic Extension,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  previous  min- 
utes of  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
various  minutes  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, held  since  the  last  directors  meet- 
ing, were  read  and  approved.  Expendi- 
tures since  the  last  meeting  «)f  the  board 
were  also  read  and   approved. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  i)resent- 
ed  a  financial  statement  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  which  was  approved  by  the 
lM>ard. 
'I'he  following   amendment   to    Article 


42  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Association, 
having  to  do  with  the  reissuance  of  lost 
stock  certificates  of  ujembership,  which 
was  i>resented  at  the  February  meeting, 
was  adopted.  The  new  article  now 
reads  as  follows: 

Sl'X'TIOX  42.  Any  person  claiming 
a  certificate  of  stock  to  be  lost  or  des- 
troyed shall  certify  such  fact  in  writing 
dej)oslted  with  the  corporation,  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  such  certifi- 
cate of  stock  was  lost  or  destroyed  and 
shall  give  the  corimratiou  a  Bond  of 
Indemnity  (with  or  without  securities 
as  may  be  recpiired  by  the  olficers  of  the 
cori)orati()n)  in  at  least  double  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  represented  by  such 
certificate;  whereupon  a  new  certificate 
may  be  Issued  of  the  same  tenor  and 
for  the  same  nund)cr  of  shares  as  the 
one  alleged  tt>  be  lost  or  destroyed,  but 
always  subject  to  the  ai)proval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

President  .\llebach  presented  a  formal 
rei)ort  as  to  the  activities  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Service  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations In  connect'on  with  Public  Service 
Commission,  Order  No.  27 — and  it  was 
decided  by  the  board  to  further  continue 
our  activities  in  that  direction. 

F.  M.  Twining  presented  a  report  of 
the  work  of  the  testing  deiiartment  for 
the  montlis  of  February  and  .March  and 
outlined  the  activity  of  that  department 
in  the  field. 

The  various  directors  i)resented  for- 
nuil  rei>orts  of  conditions,  reflecting  i)ro- 
duction    and    general    conditions.     In    a 


nugority  of  territories  satisfactory  condi- 
ti(Mis  were  reported. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Sunmer,  i)residtnt  of  the 
Oxford  Local,  made  a  brief  address.  "It 
was",  he  said,  "his  first  visit  to  any 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  and  he 
was  greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to  see  how 
the  organization  functioned."  "Locals 
should  work  in  closer  harmony  with  the 
association,  as  there  is  little  that  they 
can  do  without  its  co-o])eratlon.  Closer 
co-operation  on  the  ])art  of  the  Oxford 
local  should  be  of  neutral  benefit.  The 
Oxford  Local",  he  said,  "had  :{(i0  mem- 
bers, but  the  nu'inhership  had  not  been 
fidly  aware  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  condlticn,  however,  is  now 
greatly  improved  and  his  local  wanted  to 
be  fully  posted  on  the  activities  of  the 
Inter-State   and   to  i)rofit   by   them." 

John  McOill,  Jr.,  of  the  Maryland  and 
\'lrginla  Association,  also  niade  a  brief 
address.  All  the  milk  coming  into  the 
Washington,  D.  C  market  must  be  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows.  Herd  and  barn 
scores  must  be  made  by  the  producers 
while  milk  dealers  miist  also  observe 
dairy  i)lant  regulations  These  regula- 
tions are  enforced  by  the  Board  of 
Health,    under   action    of   Congress. 

The  Washington  Association  oi)erates 
under  a  plan  simular  to  that  of  the 
Inter-St.de  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
making  its  basic  supjdy  for  the  year  on 
the  average  shii)ment  of  milk  in  October, 
Novend)er  and  December  of  the  i)revious 
year. 

I.  W.  Heajis,  of  the  Maryland  State 
Dairvmeus  Association,  said  in  part: 


"Like  every  other  association,  we  have 
(»ur  suiall  troubles.  They  usually  iron 
out,  however,  with  but  little  trouble. 
All  tliat  is  needed  is  a  thorough  under- 
staiullng  of  the  situation.  Co-operation 
today,  is  much  better  than  it  used  to  be, 
the  i)ollcies  arc  more  definite  and  under- 
standable." 

"The  Maryland  Association  carries  one 
price  throughout  the  year,  winter  and 
summer,  and  there  is  a  good  strong 
sj)irit  of  co-operation  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

"The  Baltinu)re  City  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are 
enforcing  the  tuberculin  test  on  all  cattle 
In  the  Baltinmre  Milk-Shipping  Area. 
This  ap))lles  not  only  for  fluid  milk  but 
for  milk  from  which  the  cream  is  sold 
and  milk  from  which  butter  is  made. 
Probably  1000  cows  are  still  to  be  tested 
in  the  Baltinmre  Area.  This  work  is 
exj)ecte(l  to  be  completed  in  the  near 
future.  Farmers  who  refuse  to  have 
tuberculin  tests  made  are  guarlntined 
and  their  milk  is  unsalable  for  human 
consumption. 

"The  various  associations  must  march 
together  cm  the  tuberculin  test  clean-up", 
said  Mr.  Heaps.  While  the  work  on 
the  "western  shore"  of  Maryland  was 
done  under  orders  of  the  Health  depart- 
ment of  Baltimore,  the  .Maryland  State 
Dairymen's  Association  believes  that 
cows  all  over  the  itate  of  Maryland 
shoidd  be  tested — It  would  so  safeguard 
the  herds  of  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion and  it  is  ready  to  co-operate  in 
securing  this  end. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  ^^      ^^ 

THROUGH  GENERAL  ORDER  No.  27 


General  Order,  No.  27,  issued  by  the 
Public  Service  Connnlssion  and  now  in 
effect,  is  expected  to  make  it  possible  for 
any  jn-rson  or  persons  who  live  outside 
of  the  corporate  liuuts  t»f  cities  and  bor- 
oughs t<»  secure  electric  service. 

The  following  descripti<m  suggests  a 
jtractical  method  of  i)rocedure  under 
General  Order  No.  27,  but  should  nut 
be  considered  the  only  way  in  which  to 
secure  benefits  obtainable  through  this 
order. 

The  pers«m  or  ])ersons  seeking  service 
are  to  designate  a  single  jio'nt  of  origin 
for  the  extension.  This  means  that  they 
are  to  name  a  suitable  point  on  the  uti- 
lity's present  lines  from  which  the  de- 
sired energy  may  he  drawn.  The  idility's 
advice  should  be  had  In  this  matter  and 
accepted  if  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is 
advocating  an  unnecessarily  distant 
point.     If  the  company  and  the  consum- 


ers can  not  agree  upon  a  single  point  of 
«»rigin  the  matter  should  he  submitted 
to  the  I'ublic  Service  Couimlsslon  for 
determination. 

Beginning  at  tlie  point  of  origin,  none 
of  the  i)arties  to  be  served  will  have 
anything  to  p.iy  for  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
tensi»)n,  further  than  for  individual  .ser- 
vice wires  iu  excess  of  100  feet  frouj  the 
l)ole  nearest  to  ther  i)remises,  as  long 
as  there  are  three  c<»nsumers  to  be  signed 
JUT  nu'fisured  mile.  Where  tl.ere  are  less 
than  three  consumers  i)er  mile,  the 
utility  company  must  contril)ute  $300 
l)er  eonstimer  and  the  c(U)sunu'rs  must 
pay  the  balance.  When  a  ndle  is  reach- 
ed, which  has  less  than  three  consunu'rs, 
all  consumers  beyond  the  Hunt  of  that 
mile  will  l>e  interested  In  having  that 
mile  constructed  so  that  they  can  seciire 
service  in  their  own  measured  miles. 
They  should  therefore  form  an  associa- 


ti(Mi  and  should  apportion  such  of  the 
Ci»st  as  the  consunu-rs  will  have  to  bear, 
in  some  ecputable  manner,  amongst 
tluMuselves.  This  association  should  ex- 
teml  out  as  far  along  the  i)roposed  ex- 
tension as  the  density  of  the  consumers 
to  be  signed  is  sufficient  to  insure  that 
no  urmecess.iry  burden  will  l)e  placed 
upon  It. 

I'iach  association  should  have  a  repre- 
sentative to  treat  with  those  of  other 
.tssociations  on  the  sanu-  extension  and 
with  the  utility  which  is  to  serve.  After 
the  i)olnt  of  origin  has  been  agreed  upon, 
by  the  several  as.sociatl«ms  and  the  util- 
ity, each  consumer  to  be  served  should 
secure  from  the  utility  a  blank  c mtract 
such  as  is  provided  for  in  General  Order 
No.  27.  These  should  then  be  filled  in, 
consistent  with  the  inter-assnelation 
agreements,  as  to  point  of  origin  and 
when  all  have  been  collected  and  turned 


in  to  the  couipany  the  latter  is  expected 
t«)  make  an  estinutte  of  cost  for  each 
association,  setting  forth  what  contribu- 
tion if  any,  will  be  recpiired  for  the  parti- 
cular stretch  of  line  in  which  that  asso- 
ciation is  interested.  The  couipany  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  apportion- 
nu*nt  of  cost  as  between  the  individuals 
composing  an  association  hut  will  re- 
ceive from  its  representative  the  sum 
total  of  their  contributions.  When  all 
of  the  money  required  from  consumers 
for  the  proposed  extension  has  l)een 
placed  in  the  company's  hands  it  is  ex- 
pected to  build  the  extension.  The  exten- 
sion becomes  the  property  of  the  utility. 
If  advice  or  assistance  is  desired  pros- 
pective consumers  may  communicate 
with  attorneys  for  the  State  Council  of 
Farm  Organizations,  Taylor-Robey-Hoar 
&  Nicholson,  918  Stephen  Girard  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


SECOND  SESSION  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CO-OPERATION 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  general 
program  for  the  second  annual  session  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Co-operation, 
to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, June  21  to  July  17,  192«).  The 
first  week  of  the  session  will  be  given 
over  to  a  consideration  of  organizafon 
and  market  analysis  problems,  with 
spe<ial  stress  upon  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  livestock  and  wool.  Produc- 
tion programs  for  co-operatives,  with 
the  purpose  of  considering  efficiency  in 
production,  will  be  given  attention  the 
second  week.  .S|)ecial  stress  will  be  laid 
upon  the  co-operative  marketing  of  nd"k, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products. 
In    the   third    week   the    discussions    wiU 


center  about  membership,  educational 
and  jiublicity  jiroblems,  with  horticul- 
tural and  jjoultry  products  as  the  com- 
modities to  receive  attention.  Financ- 
ing and  the  extension  of  credit  will  be 
the  toi)ics  for  the  final  week  of  the  insti- 
tute, with  the  commodity  emphasis  ujmn 
grain  and  cotton. 

Twelve  sjiecial  courses  with  acadetnic 
credit  have  been  planned  by  the  Institute 
and  the  Cniversity  of  Mlnesota.  The 
titles  of  some  of  these  are:  Price  Analy- 
sis and  P(tllcles;  Co-operative  Market- 
ing Organization;  Co-operative  Adndn- 
istratlon;  M«inhership  Control  Prob- 
lems; Economic  and  Legal  Foundati  ns 
of    Co-operation;    History   and    Prog  c  s 


of  Co-operation;  Sales  Promotion;  Co- 
operative .Accounting;  Co-operative 
Marketing  of  Livestock,  Dairy  Products, 
and   Grain. 

Clas.ses  will  lie  held  d.nly  f<M-  one  hour 
each  and  credit  for  each  coiirse  will  be 
given  by  the  Cniversity  of  Minnesota 
to  the  extent  of  two  hotirs  for  four 
weeks'  work  and  three  hours  for  six 
weeks'  work. 

It  is  planned  that  the  special  courses 
shall  occupy  the  first  two  hours  of  each 
day,  to  be  followed  by  a  general  session 
of  the  Institute  continuing  until  noon, 
and  a  special  group  nu*eting  in  tl  e  after- 
noon. 

Nearly   100  nationally   known   experts 


connected  with  as  many  successful  co- 
operative enterprises  have  annotmced 
their  intention  of  attending  the  Insti- 
tute and  contributing  to  the  program. 

Among  the  special  conferences  being 
arranged  are  some  for  attorneys  of  co- 
o])eratlve  associations  and  for  represen- 
tatives of  communities  interested  in  co- 
operative marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry. 
The  detailed  program  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  first  session  of  the  Instittite  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
iu  the  summer  of  1925.  It  was  attended 
by  'MM  ])ersons  from  33  states,  4  Cana- 
dian provinces,  and  from  Japan,  Russia, 
and  Denmark. 
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EMtorial 


It  Ls  with  us  again.  On  April  25th  we 
again  enter  the  period  of  "Daylight  Sav- 
ing" in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  period  of  perplexity  is  upon  us. 
Standard  time,  under  the  law  of  the 
coniinonwealtli  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
official  time  of  the  state.  In  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  however,  city  councils  have 
adopted  resolutions,  originally  put  in 
force  in  1924,  under  which  "Summer 
Time"  is  recommended. 

In  this  recommendation  the  mayor  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  while  calling 
attention  to  the  law  of  the  state,  requests 
that  in  order  to  save  an  hour  of  day  light 
for  recreation  at  the  end  of  each  sum- 
mer day,  that  the  public  set  forward  its 
time  pieces  one  hour,  at  2:00  A.M.  on 
Sunday,  April  25th  and  to  so  maintain 
them  until  the  last  Sunday  in  September. 

The  season  of  confusion  is  at  hand. 
Daylight  Saving  or  Standard  Time  is  the 
question  of  the  day. 

The  Daylight  Saving  program  is  a 
fight  between  the  city  and  the  country 
and  not  withstanding  the  law— we  have 
been  compelled  to  put  up  with  it. 

This  year  it  promises  to  be  more  per- 
plexing than  ever.  With  the  many  visi- 
tors to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  attend- 
ing the  Sesqui  Centennial  the  double 
time  system  promises  no  end  of  con- 
fusion. 

And  as  to  the  farmer — he  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter-^Marketing  his  pro- 
ducts in  Philadelphia  means  that  he  must 
conform  to  the  new  standard — notwith- 
standing the  increase  cost  and  Inconveni- 
ence. 

Under  the  Day  Light  Saving  regula- 


tion the  City  man  has  probably  gained 
fnom  a  recrcatiruial  standpoint,  but  no 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  food  supply,  which  burden 
is  forced  upon  the  farmer  and  for  which 
no  monetary  return  is  available. 

Hy  state  law.  Standard  Time  is  legal 
for  Pennsylvania  and  therefore  the  clocks 
in  City  Hall,  will  not  be  advanced. 
Offices  in  the  City  Hall,  however,  will 
open  and  close  one  hour  earlier. 

The  clocks  and  cltimes  on  the  tower 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Building 
will  be  moved  forward  and  keep  Day- 
light Saving  Time. 

Hi  "lit  in  the  centra!  cpftinn  of  the  city, 
therefore,  we  will  be  confronted  with 
equally  prominent  tower  clocks  within  a 
few  blocks  of  each  other  anouncing  time 
one  hour  apart. 

Can  there  be  anything  more  confusing 
—at  Broad  and  Market,  it  will  be  twelve 
o'clock  noon— while  at  Broad  and  Spring 
(iarden,  the  hour  shown  will  be  one 
o'clock. 


In  some  few  sections  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed,  sporadic  objections  on 
tiie  part  of  the  farmers  to  the  tuberculin 
testing  of  dairy  cattle  in  Pennsylvania 
may  react  to  such  an  extent  as  to  com- 
pel the  tuberculin  testing  of  all  dairy 
cattle  whose  milk  goes  into  consumption 
as  fluid  milk. 

These  agitations  may  force  actions  by 
the  various  boards  of  heath  in  the  vari- 
ous communities.  Already  many  cities 
and  towns  are  passing  regulations  to 
that  effect,  and  when  such  regidations 
become  effective,  milk  from  untested 
cows  is  flatly  rejected  and  the  producer 
loses  his  market. 

Such  conditions  have  resulted  in  many 
cases  and  frequently  the  cost  of  inspec- 
tion and  loss  from  tuberculous  cattle 
falls  entirely  on  the  producer,  in  that, 
indemnities  both  federal  and  state  may, 
at  the  time,  he  exhausted. 

While  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  taken  no  action  in  the 
matter  of  tuberculin  test  of  dairy  cattle, 
its  officers  see  the  "handwriting  on  the 
wall." 

Agitation  and  newspaper  publicity 
may  react  and  the  public  itself  may  de- 
mand the  testing  of  all  cattle.  At  the 
same  time  the  broadcasting  of  such  pub- 
licity already  has  raised  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  consumers  and  we  hear 
of  lessened  consumption,  which  in  a  mea- 
sure, means  a  great  deal  to  the  producer. 

There  is  an  open  question  as  to  how 
far  this  may  go.  While  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction may  increase,  deceased  consump- 
tion may  lead  to  a  surplus  and  conse- 
quent reduction  in  prices. 

The  situation  requires  careful  con- 
sideration by  all  concerned. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEDS 

Under  the  title  of  "Pennsylvania 
Weeds"  General  Bulletin,  No.  416,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  issued  a  most  interesting  book- 
let covering  a  study  of  the  weeds  of  the 
state. 

The  bulletin  which  was  prepared  by 
E.  M.  Gress,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Indtistry,  gives  a  very  compre- 
hensive outline  of  the  various  weeds 
which  infest  the  woodland,  fields  and 
country  side  of  the  state. 

The  characteristics  of  th©  various 
weeds,  their  nature  and  distribution,  to- 
gether with  the  best  means  of  their  era- 
dication are  given  in  detail. 

General  Bulletin,  No.  416,  is  available 
for  distribution,  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts,  by  addressing  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

There  has  been  little  change  In  the 
volume  of  production  during  the  past 
month.  In  some  Instances  reports  Indi- 
cate increases  at  many  receiving  stations 
while  on  the  other  hand  some  indicate  a 
decline.  The  scarity  of  both  grain  feed 
and  roughage  has  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  production,  the  late  spring 
holding  back  grass  pasture.  In  Instances, 
snow  has  been  reported  In  the  closing 
week  of  April. 

Consumption  has  not  made  any  mark- 
ed forward  gains.  Labor  conditions  are 
somewhat    unsettled    and    to    some    ex- 


Mixed  feeds  have  been  fairly  stable 
during  the  month.  There  have  been 
some  variations  in  prices  but  they  have 
not  been  marked.  On  the  whole,  quota- 
tions have  been  designated  as  being 
steady  to  firm.  Alfalfa  has  advanced 
somewhat  due  to  variety  of  supply. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price 
of  milk,  sold  as  basic,  during  April,  and 
the  current  supply  appears  to  be  about 
normal.  Surplus  milk  averages  about 
10  per  cent. 

The  association  price  for  Grade  B 
Market  Milk  (Basic  Quantity,  delivered 
V.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  for  three  per  cent, 
butter  fat  content)  for  April  is  unchang- 
ed at  $2.94  per  hundred  pounds,  or  6.3 
cents  per  quart.  The  price  of  milk  of 
the  same  grade  and  butterfat  content, 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in  the 
51-60  mile  zone,  was  ?2.37  per  hundred. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  at  country 
receiving  stations  for  April  three  per 
cent,  butter  fat  content  for  Class  I,  sur- 
plus milk  was  $1.47  per  hundred  pounds 
while  that  for  Class  II,  was  $1.15  per 
hundred  pounds.  These  prices  apply  at 
all  receiving  stations  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  delivered  in 
Philadelphia  for  April,  three  per  cent, 
butter  fat  content  was  $2.05  per  hundred 
pounds  or  4.4  cents  per  quart,  for  Class 
I;  and  $1.73  per  hundred  pounds,  or  3.7 
cents  per  quart  for  Class  II  surplus  milk. 
April  Butter  Prices 

The  decline  in  butter  prices,  which  be- 
gan in  March,  carried  on  almost  through- 
out the  month  of  April.  Confidence  as 
to  prevailing  price  levels  seemed  to  be 
lacking  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  although  In  the  closing  week  of 
the  month  there  was  a  slight  upward 
tendency. 

Early  in  April,  92  score  solid  packed 
creamery  butter  was  quoted  at  41  i  cents 
New  York  City.  In  mid  month  it  had 
declined  to  38 J  cents;  on  April  27,  how- 
ever, it  had  advanced  slowly  to  39J  cents, 
but  the  market  did  not  appear  particu- 
larly active.  The  average  price  for 
computing  surplus  prices  for  April  was 
.396  cents,  as  compared  to  .4307  cents, 
for  the  month  of  March. 


INCREASE  USE  OF  GOOD 

SIRES  IN  DAIRY  HERDS 

Pensylvania  now  has  48  bull  associa- 
tions which  puts  It  well  in  the  lead 
among  the  states. 

Four  new  associations  have  just  been 
organized.  Two  of  these  are  in  Centre 
county,  one  in  Franklin  county,  and 
another  in  Bedford  county.  The  latter 
will  use  Guernsey  sires  and  the  other 
three  are  composed  of  Holsteins.  Each 
association  contains  three  or  more  blocks 
with  a  sire  In  each  block.  At  given 
times  the  various  blocks  exchange  sires 
and  thus  new  blood  is  introduced.  This 
arrangement  gives  small  herd  owners  the 
services  of  good  purebred  animals  at  a 
lower  cost  than  if  each  had  to  buy  a 
sire  for  his  own  Individual  herd. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 
The  Rural  Electric  Service  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Federation,  held  a  meeting  In  the  offices 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Aaso- 
ciation,  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday, 
April  14th,  to  consider  further  plans  re- 
garding Its  activities  looking  toward  the 
better  service  of  electrical  power  on  the 
farms  in  that  state. 

A  full  report  of  the  attorney  in  con- 
nection with  the  program  carried  out 
was  presented  and  plans  for  payment  of 
various  outstanding  bills  were  perfected. 

Utilities  Contest  Public  Service  Order 

.1.  lie    UlUCi     Ul     IIIC     X   UUilC    OClVlV:6     \_/Ulll- 

mittee  issued  reference  to  rural  electri- 
fication, has  been  attacked  by  the  Public 
Utilities  and  after  their  several  motions 
against  the  ruling  has  been  refused  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  they  have 
appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
.  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  an  opinion  on 
the  order. 

The  argument  on  this  appeal  will 
probably  come  up  next  fall.  The  Rural 
Electric  Service  Committee  will  have  its 
attorney  represent  them  at  this  hearing. 

The  Committee  feels  that  it  has  ac- 
complished its  first  step  in  having  the 
Public  Service  Commission  make  a  rul- 
ing favorable  to  the  installation  of  rural 
service.  The  matter  of  rates  however 
must  be  decided  upon  tlie  individual 
circumstances  involved  and  as  such  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  understood  that 
some  of  the  utilities  have  filed  rates, 
which  involve  a  so-called  "pole"  service 
charge,  as  well  as  rates.  These  however, 
will  probably  be  held  up,  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Superior  Court  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  commission  Rul- 
ing No.  27. 

The  Rural  Electric  Service  Committee 
will  continue  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
farmers  for  reasonable  service  and  rates 
for  electrical  energy. 

Service  Committees  will  be  established 
by  the  various  organizations,  wliich  will 
endeavor  to  advise  fanners  as  to  the  best 
possible  movements  in  connection  with 
electrical  installation. 

Any  reader  of  the  Review  If  Interested 
in  the  Installation  of  electrical  service  or 
who  has  any  i^roblems  in  this  connection 
should  communicate  with  R.  W.  Balder- 
ston, Secretary,  Boyert:»wn  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  or  with  Vincent  Nichol- 
son, attorney  for  the  Rural  Electric  Ser- 
vice Committee,  918  Stephen  GIrard 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PENN  STATE  FARMERS*  DAY 

Farmers'  Field  Day  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  will  be  held  Friday, 
June  18,  instead  of  the  previous  day  as 
originally  planned,  T.  I.  Mairs,  director 
of  the  correspondence  courses  In  agricul- 
ture at  the  college,  who  Is  in  charge  of 
arrangements,  announces. 

An  alternative  program  has  been  plan- 
ned and  will  be  available  in  case  rain 
necessitates  holding  all  meetings  Indoors. 
Announcements  regarding  the  work  of 
the  different  departments  and  what  visi- 
tors will  see  In  them  will  be  sent  out 
soon. 

Among  the  features  planned  for  this 
year  are  a  horse  pulling  contest,  using 
the  Penn  State  dynamometer  which  took 
part  in  15  contests  In  the  state  last  year; 
»n  exhibit  of  rats  and  chickens,  showing 
the  effect  of  nutritional  deficiency 
diseases;  the  dairy  herd  which  averaged 
$282  per  cow  above  feed  cost  last  year; 
the  poultry  plant  and  the  college  flocks; 
greenhouses,  gardens,  experimental  plots, 
and  scores  of  other  Interesting  things  in 
the  plant  and  animal  world. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SELLINQ  PI^N 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  192(5.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment  of 
milk  during  October,    November  and   December,   1925.  ^.      v     s  a 

Beginning  with  .January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers,  on  the  basic  ana 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on   the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  New 
York,  92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price,  for  the  month.  .  ,     ,   .         ^     t  u 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  eacn 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials   subject  to   local  arrangements.) 

INTERSTATE  MILK  PE0DUCEB8'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments:  .      ,j^,,  .  \ 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

«J)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2o  per  100  pounds  (46Vi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bougnt  trom  memners  oi  sam  Association.  /.-,,,  .   \ 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


APRIL  BASIC  PRICE 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
42 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
44 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4  75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

When  milk 


F.  O.  B.  PhUadelphla 
GRADE   B  MARKET  MILK 

Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.94 
2.9G 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.0G 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 
3.28 
3.30 
3.32 
3.34 
3.3G 
3.38 
3.40 
3.42 
3.44 
3.46 
3.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
3.56 
3.58 
3.60 
3.62 
3.64 
3.66 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
8.74 
not  tested,  the  price 
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Price 
per  qt. 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
0.6 
8.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.8 
7.8 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 
f.  o.  b. 


APRIL  BASIC  PRICE 

Ooimtry  ReceiTlng  Stations 

GRADE   B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations   are   at   railroad  points.     Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices   are  less   freight  and   receiving  •ta- 
tion  charges. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight   Rates  Price 

100  lbs.  3%  milk 


Philadelphia  is  7^   cents  per  quart 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

8.2 

3.26 

3.3 

3.85 

3.4 

3.45 

8.5 

8.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

8.8 

3.85 

8.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4>.l 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


APRII* 

r.  O 

Class   I 
per 

100  lb. 
12.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
225 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.89 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2,55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 


SURPLUS   PRICE 
B.  Phlladelpliia 

Class 


II 


per 

qt. 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.5 
4.65 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

6.05 
605 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
6.4 
5.45 
5.5 

.55 

.6 

1.65 

.7 

.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
6.9 
6.95 
6. 
6. 

6.06 
fl.l 


5. 
5. 
6. 
5. 
6. 


per 

100    lb. 

$1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1,79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.18 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.81 
2.33 
236 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.58 


p«r 
qt. 

3.7 

8.75 

3.8 

3.85 

8.9 

3.95 

4. 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.15 

4.2 

4.26 

4.3 

4.85 

4.4 

4.45 

•^.45 

4.6 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4^ 

4.75 

4.8 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.06 

5.05 

5.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

5.3 

6.85 

5.4 

5.4 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


MAY  PRICES 
P.  O.  B.  PhUsdelpWa 
Country  Receiving  Stations 
The  price  quoted    for   May   covers   the  re- 
turn   of    the    23    cents    per   hundred    pounds, 
advanced    by    the    Buyers    for    two    months, 
November  16  to  January   15  inclusive,  ^hich 
is    now    being    returned    at    the    basis    of    28 
cents  per  hundred  in   May  and  June. 

There  has  been   no  actual  reduction  In  the 

price  of  fluid  milk.  ,,  ,     .      ,       4V« 

Buyers    who    did    not    participate    in    tue 

advance  previously  noted   will  pay  the  same 

price  for  May  as  was  paid  in  April. 


Miles 
to  10 


incl. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20 

30 

30 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.268 
.283 
.303 
.818 
.883 
.843 
.364 
.874 
.889 
.899 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.560 
.676 
.681 
.598 
.600 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All  ReceivinK  Stations 


Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
8I.«6 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.S5 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
6. 


Class 
per 


I 

100  lbs. 
$1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 


57 

69 

,61 

.63 

.66 

,67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.78 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.98 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2iv03 
2.06 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.18 
2,15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.28 
2.25 

2.27 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.06 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.66 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

A. 


Class 
per 


2.44 

2.43 

2.41 

2.40 

2.38 

2.37 

2.34 

2.33 

2.82 

2.31 

2.29 

2.28 

2.27 

2.26 

2.25 

2.23 

2.22 

2.21 

2.20 

2.20 

2.19 

2.17 

2.17 

2.16 

2.15 

2.14 

2.13 

2.13 

2.11 

2.11 


II 

100   lbs. 
$1.15 
1.17 
1.19 
1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
1.29 
1.31 
1.88 
1.35 
1.87 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.68 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.76 
11.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 


4% 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

January 
February 
March 
April 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthy  Sarplns  Prices 
milk    at   all    receiving    stations 
1925 

Average  per  month 

Class  I  Class 

1.92  1 

1.91  1 

2.25  1 

2.12  1 

2.02  1 

2.01  1 

2.01  — 

2.05  — 
2.25 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.0.') 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.2.-) 
3.3 
3.:»5 
3.4 

3  45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4  05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4  65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

When  milk 
Philadelphia 


II 
59 
59 
87 
,75 
68 
,67 


2.15 
2.19 
2.04 
1.87 


1926 


MAY  BASIC  PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  Philadephla 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

Basic    Quantity 
Per 

100  lbs. 
$2.71 
•Z.T.\ 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.8:5 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 
2.95 
2.97 
2.99 
3.01 
3.03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3.11 

3.15 
3.17 
3.19 
3.21 
3.23 
3.25 
3.27 
3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
is  not  tested,  the  price 
is   6%  cents  per  quart. 


Price 

per  qt. 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6,3 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.6 
6.65 
G.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7u 
7. 

7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.5 
f.  0.  b. 


MAY  BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

Quotations   are   at   railroad  points.     Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements.  .   . 

Prices    are    less   freight    and  receiving    sta- 
tion charges.      Basic    Quantity  . 

Freight   Rates  Price 

100  lbs  3%  milk 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to   10 


incl. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

.=^0 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

200 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


$2.21 

2.19 

2.17 

2.16 

2.14 

2.13 

2.11 

2.10 

2.09 

2.08 

S.06 

2.05 

2.04 

S.08 

2.02 

2.00 

2.00 

1.99 

1.97 

1.97 

1.90 

1.04 

1.94 

1.93 

1.92 

1.91 

1.90 

1.90 

1.88 

1.88 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET   MILK 
B.    Philadelphia    and    at   receiving 
in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B 
quart    Phila. 


F.    O. 

stations 


station  50  mile 
zone   per   cwt. 


1925 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November  1-15 
November  16-30 
December 

1926 
January     1-15 
January    16-31 
February 
March 
April 


6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 

8.8 
8.8 
6.8 
68 

6.3 


2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
237 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 


1.79 
1.77 
1.60 
1.65 


Date 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

T 

8 

9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


APRIL  BUTTER 

92  Score  Solid 

Philadelphia     New 


42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

41 

41 

40 

40 

39 

39 

39 

38 

38 

38 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

40 

40 

40 

39 

39 

39 

38 

38 

38 

38 

39 

38 

38 

38 

38 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 


PRICES 
Packed 
York 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/4 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


gastcm  States  pamicps  J^xtliaiuje 


Chicago 
40 
40 

40  1/2 
40  1/2 
40  1/2 
39  1/2 
39  1/2 
39  1/4 
89 

38  1/2 
38 

37   1/2 
87 
37 
36   3/4 

36  3/4 
87 

37  1/4 
37  1/2 
37  1/2 
37  1/2 
38 

88   1/4 
88   1/4 
38 
87  3/4 


A  Complete  Service 

The  Eastern  States  Farmer.s' 
Exchange  is  more  than  a  ^rain 
broker.  It  does  more  than  dicker 
with  various  feed  manufacturers 
to  secure  feed  and  grain  for  its 
members.  i 

The  Exchange  owns  one  of  the 
finest  fed  mixing  properties  in  the 
country.  It  is  located  at  BufTah) 
and  has  a  capacity  of  200,000 
tons.  Mill  ownerslnp  makes  pos- 
sible the  selection  of  ingredients 
and  of  formulae.  Since  the  value 
of  a  trade  depends  on  the  quality 
obtained  as  much  as  on  the  price 
})aid,  this  control  of  quality 
through  the  direct  purchase  of 
ingredients  is  important  to  the 
farmer  members  of  the  Exchange. 

The  Mill  laboratory  tests  all 
incoming  samples  to  assure  the 
members  the  quality  they  expect 
from  their  Exchange.  For  in- 
stance, only  the  highest  quality 
corn  obtainable  is  bought.  No 
grade  of  oat  of  lower  quality  than 
the  natural  white  40  lb.  clipped 
enters  the  Mill.  The  corn  meal 
and  ground  oats,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  whole  grains  and 
cracked  corn,  are  of  unusual 
quality.  Naturally  such  ingred- 
ients make  superior  rations,  ra- 
tions which  feed  out  more  econ- 
omically than  do  rations  made 
with  inferior  ingredients. 

The  powerful  magnetic  sepa- 
rator guards  cattle  fed  Eastern 
States  Rations  against  dangers 
from  nails,  wire,  etc.,  so  apt  to 
creep  into  rations  through  sacked 
ingredients. 

The  volume  of  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  feed  service, 
running  over  100,000  tons  a  year, 
makes  it  possible  to  employ  the 
best  trained  men  in  the  feed  bus- 
iness and  by  using  such  high  class 
men  the  Exchange  is  able  to  do 
business  at  an  extremely  low  cost 
per  unit  of  sales. 

The  success  of  the  buying  ser- 
vice offered  by  the  Exchange  in 
New  England,  led  Delaware  far- 
mers to  adopt  it  four  years  ago. 
Now  farmers  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  are  asking  for 
it. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  Exchange  and  its  ac- 
tivities write  the  office. 


gastem  Spates  pamicps  f^xchaagc 


A  non-stock,  non-profit  orfianization, 

ownid  and  controlltd  by  the 

Jarmers  it  serves 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Information  Please 

Send  BC  particnUrs  about  the  Eaitern  States 
organization  and  its  feeds 

Name  

Address    

R.  R.  Station ■-' 


'•'I 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL 
SERVICE 


Tlic    various   (Itpartint'nt.s    of    the    Dairv    Council    arc    at    vour 

I  •  • 

sfrviff  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

For  Your  Community,  Local,  or  Club  Meetirgs 

Tlu-  Dairy  C'onnril  lias  carried  the  nu-ssage  of  "Milk  for  Health" 
to  liundreds  of  thousands  of  producers  and  consumers  in  the  Phila- 
delj)hia  Milk  Shed. 

Let  us  lu  Ip  you  in  j)lanning  your  Entertainments.  Lectures. 
Lantern  Slides,  Posters,  Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  Motion  Pic- 
tures, etc..  are  available  without  cost  for  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Locals,  Community  Meetings,  etc.,  held  Mithin  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

^^'rite  for  detailed  information  and  ])rograms. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Boyertown  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MILK  DISTRIBUTION 

CHEAPER   THAN  UNITED 

STATES  POSTAGE 

The  (jiDirt  of  milk  that  comes  to  your 
doorstep  e;ieli  mornin<;  is  delivered 
elie.ipiT  than  the  postman  can  do  it,  ac- 
cordiuf;  to  an  investigation  niiule  by  the 
National  Dairy  Council.  The  bottle  of 
milk  usually  weighs  •'iii  pounds  and  costs 
1.2  cents  to  deliver  by  the  milkman,  the 
Cuuneil  linds.  The  same  weight  re- 
(piires  9  eents  to  di-liver  by  parcel  post. 

Wlu-n  eomparcd  with  nuiil,  milk  has 
a  still  greater  handling  i)rol)lem,  because 
it  is  perishable  and  nmst  be  delivered 
<juiekly.  It  must  be  kept  cool  and  hand- 
led under  strictly  sanitary  conditions 
throughout  the  time  it  leaves  the  dairy 
e(tw  and  is  di-livered  on  the  doorstej). 
Pasteurization,  refrigeration,  bottling  and 
sterilizaticm  are  the  most  expensive  steps 
in  any  city's  milk  siii)i)ly,  tlie  Council 
r«'ports.  'I'hese  |)roeesses  are  public 
safeguards  for  which  the  consumer  is 
willing  to  i)ay,  as  shown  by  a  check-up 
on  the  almost  universal  high  standards 
recpiired  by  city  onlinanee.s  throughout 
the  country. 

Cnder'current  conditions,  if  the  farmer 
delivers  his  nuiruing's  milk  anil  a  letter 
at  the  station  at  the  sauu-  time,  address- 
ed to  the  same  city  person,  the  milk 
will  be  delivered  many  hours  sooner  than 
the  letters,  tmless  a  special  delivery 
stamp  is  tised  <m  the  mail. 

In  addition  to  tliis  feature  tlie  Council 
points  out  that  no  special  delivery  stamp 
is  necessary  to  secure  milk  service  at  any 
time  during  tl.e  day  in  most  cities,  which 
is  an  added  saving  to  the  onsnnuT. 
Then,  too,  the  bottles  are  returned  and 
reqiiire  special  cleaning  and  handling  by 
the  distributors  of  milk,  n  e  st  that 
Uncle  San>  does  not  have  in  his  mail 
service. 


EARLY  CULTIVATION 

CONTROLS  SERIOUS  PESTS 

Cultivation  of  the  orchard  in  the  early 
spring  will  do  much  toward  controlling 
certain  insects  and  i)lant  diseases,  accord- 
ing to  T.  L.  Guyton,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  I)ei)artment  of 
Agriculture  In  the  ai)i)le  orchard  the 
curculio  will  be  in  a  uu-asure  controlled, 
and  the  early  cultivation  will  also  do 
much  in  lessening  apple  .scab  infection. 

In  the  peach  orehard  it  is  very  im])or- 
tant  that  early  cultivation  be  done, 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  in  which  the  Oriental 
fruit  moth  has  established  itself.  Uj) 
to  this  tiuje  no  direct  method  of  control 
by  s])raying  is  entirely  satisfactory  for 
this  inseet.  Karly  cultivation,  parti- 
cularly disking,  destroys  such  of  the 
overwintering  larvae  of  tlie  peach  moth 
as  have  spim  up  in  the  soil,  and  in  such 
material  as  weed  stems  and  the  like  on 
the  ground.  'I'he  cultivation  should  be 
quite   through. 

Not  only  will  cultivation  help  in  con- 
trolling the  Oriental  fruit  moth,  but  it 
will  do  much  to  control  the  curculio  and 
the  brown  rot  of  stone  fruit.  This 
disease  overwinters  for  the  most  i)art  in 
ummmierl  fruit  on  the  ground,  and  if 
these  fruits  ar<'  i)uried  deej)  and  the  toj) 
soil  is  kej)t  rather  dry  by  cultivation,  the 
disease  will  not  have  a  chance  to  produce 
the  spores  which  are  hatched  from  the 
UMimmied  fruit. 

In  the  grape  vineyard,  early  cultivation 
will  bury  the  old  leaves  of  the  pa.st  .sea- 
son upon  which  may  be  the  cocoons  of 
the  grajie  berry  moth  and  tluis  destroy 
them.  'I'he  mummied  berries  resulting 
from  the  attack  of  tlie  black  rot  will 
also  be  buried  and  not  given  a  chance  to 
produce  the  spores  which  infect  tlie  vines 
in  the  early  spring. 


TWO  SALADS 


The  average  indi\i(lual  may  have  been 
eating  t)ne  salad  a  day,  but  in  Si)ring, 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  salads  to  two 
a  day  to  take  the  i)lace  of  Sprinj;  tonics 
ofleu  suggested  by  the  d(  elor  ti)  build 
up  run  down  systems,  or  i)erhai;s  take 
the  i)laee  of  Clranuui's  suli)hur  and  nu)- 
lasses.  'I'bere  is  pr  tbably  no  single  dish 
in  our  dietary  wiiich  leiuls  itself  to  a-^ 
much  variation  as  does  the  salad. 

Fish,  meat,  cheese  and  e,.'g  salads  m:.y 
be  used  as  the  main  dish  of  the  meal, 
while  the  vegetable  salad  may  be  sub- 
stituted fur  the  various  vegetable  dishes 
served  at  the  U)eal.  Lastly,  the  fru'.t 
salad  may  be  served  in  the  place  of 
dessert. 

The  leafy  vegetables  which  may  be 
used  as  the  fomulition  in  salad  uuikin;.; 
are  cabbage,  romaine,  endive,  watercress, 
lettuce  and  celery  leaves. 

Salads  uuide  of  greens  should  always 
lie  served  crisp  and  cold.  'I'he  vegetables 
are  best  when  washed,  allowed  to  stand 
in  cold  water  (if  used  raw)  until  crisp, 
then  i)laced  in  a  cold  i)Iace  till  serving 
time.  Do  not  allow  to  staiul  in  salted 
water  as  they  will  wilt. 

Fish  of  many  kinds,  esi)ecially  shell 
fish  lend  themselves  t(»  making  nmst  a])- 
))eti/,ing  salads  while  meats  esjjecially 
the  left  (»ver  ones,  may  be  attractively 
ct)mbined  with  vegetables.  Cheeses, 
b(»th  hard  ami  soft,  blend  nicely  with 
vegetables  and  fruit  salads  to  give  var- 
iety. Fruits  are  perhaps  the  nH)st  ap- 
petizing of  all.  Apples,  jM'ars  cherries, 
l)ananas,  i)eaches,  citrus  fruits  (oranges, 
grajje  fruit  and  lemons)  grajws  and 
uuiny  dried  fruits  such  as  figs,  raisins, 
dates  and  jjruues  uujy  all  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  combinations.  These  fruits 
contain  certain  mineral  salts  which  have 
a  stinmiating  action  on  the  kidneys  and 
some  of  them  have  a  laxative  effect, 
l^ecause  of  their  high  content  of  woody 
liher  they  retain  water  in  the  intestine 
and  ])roduce  jihysical  jiriiperties  in  its 
contents  which  render  thcTU  more  easily 
eliminated. 

Why  not  try  one  of  the  following: 

SALMON  SALAD 

1  can  sahnon 

2  e.  choi)]H'il  cucuud)er 
12  olives 

li  tbsj).  sweet   green  jiepper 
Mayonnaise  salad   dressing. 

HeuH)ve  bones  from  sahnon  and  break 
in  pieces,  add  chopped  cucumber,  then 
choiJi)ed  green  i)ei)i)er.  Sweet  red  jiep- 
IM'r  uwiy  be  u.sed  instead  of  green  if  de- 
sired. .Mix  all  this  together  then  add 
enough  uiayonnaise  and  salt  to  season 
well.  Arrange  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  or 
water  cress  and  garnish  with  two  or 
three  stuffed  olives. 

This  is  a  very  refreshing  salad  to  serve 
in    warm    weather. 

STUFFED  TOMATO  AND 
CHICKEN  SALAD 

2  c.  chicken  ujcat  cut   (in».' 

2  c.  chojiped  celery 

1    tbsp.  onion  juice 

I-  tbsj).  i)imentos  or  green  pej)i)ers 

1    tbsp.  cjipers    (if  (h'sired) 

(>  whole  tonuitoes 
Mix  all  the  above  ingredients  t  gether 
and  season  well  with  salt  and  uuiyon- 
naise  or  boiled  salad  dressing  as  desired. 
Heuutve  the  stem  end  of  a  tomato  about 
an  inch  in  depth.  Save  this  for  soup 
luaking.  Fill  the  cavity  with  the  chicken 
mixture  and  serve  on  a  bed  of  lettuce. 
Place  additional  uuiyonnaise  (m  the  side 
on  a  small  lettuce  leaf,  'i'his  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  using  left  over  meats  of 
most  any  variety. 

LONG  ISLAND  SALAD 
On  crisp  lettuce  place  a  suce  of  pine- 
apple, on  this  a  mound  of  well-seasoned 
cottage  clieese  mixed  with  sweet  or  sour 
cream,  a  cherry  or  bright  colored  berry 
on  top.  Serve  cold  with  French  or  boil- 
ed dressing. 


EVERY  DAY 

STUFFED  CELERY 

Fill  celery  stalks  of  uniform  size  with 
cottage  cheese  that  has  been  seas  >ned 
with  paprika,  salt  and  lemon  juice  or 
olives. 

STUFFED  PRUNE  SALAD 

Through  a  lengthwise  cut  remove 
stones  and  from  cooked  or  steamed 
l)runes.  Fill  with  cottage  cheese  .season- 
e;l  and  mixed  with  sweet  or  .sour  cream. 
On  cris))  lettuce  leaves  arrange  stuffed 
j)runes,  star  fashion,  around  mound  of 
cottage  cheese.  Serve  with  Russian  or 
any  desired  dressing. 

SUGGESTED  VEGETABLE  COM- 
BINATIONS FOR  SALADS 

1.  Spinach,  beets — garnish  with  hard 
cooked  egg. 

2.  'i'omato  onion  and  green  pepper. 
'.i.     Carrots    (raw)    celery   and    raisins. 

4.  Celery,   cabbage   and   peanuts. 

5.  Asparagus,  tomato  and  green  pej)- 
|ier. 

(».  Cucumber,  tomato  and  green  pep- 
I)er. 

7.  Potato,  onion,  celery,  green  pep- 
jier,  hard  cooked  egg. 

8.  String  beans,  peas,  carrots  (raw), 
potato,  celery  and  onion. 

9.  Stuffed  tomato  with  cabbage  and 
celery. 

10.  Cabbage  and  cocoanut. 

11.  Cabbage  and  pineapple. 

12.  Cabbage  and   apple. 

i;j.  Cabbage  slaw — chopped  cabbage 
and  .sour  cream  dressing. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FRUIT 


SALAD 

Oranges 

Bananas 

Raisins 

(Jrapefruit 

Peaches 

Dates 

.\l5ples 

Celery 

Figs 

I'ineapple 

Grapes 

Nuts 

Prunes 

Pears 

ORANGE  PINEAPPLE  AND 
BANANA  SALAD 
2  oranges 
2  slices  pinapple 
1   banana 
\  c.  chopped  dates 

Cut  fruit  and  mix  witli  dates.  Serve 
with  whiped  cream  dressing  and  garnish 
with  a  cherry. 

SALAD  DRESSING 
No  general  law  may  l)e  given  for  the 
serving  of  certain  .salad  dressings.  Some 
like  French  Dressing  on  many  salads 
while  others  prefer  mayonnai.se,  l)oiled, 
or  sour  cream  dressing.  If  the  dressings 
contain  much  butter  or  oil  they  are 
higher  in  food  value  and  i)erhaps  are  best 
.served  on  .salads  when  the  salad  is  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  meal.  F'rench  dress- 
ing is  best  used  when  the  salad  is  served 
as  part  of  a  heavy  meal. 

Mayonnaise 

I  t.  mustard  1  egg  yolk 

i  t.  sugar  1   tt)sp.  vinegar 

i  t.  salt  3  c.  salad  oil 

few  grains  cayenne  1  bsp.  lemon  juice 

Place  egg  yolk  in  a  bowl  add  sugar. 
salt,  mustard,  cayenne  and  vinegar  and 
stir.  Beat  with  Dover  egg  beater  add- 
ing oil  gradiuilly.  (1  tbsp.  at  a  time  at 
first  —  then  when  thickens  add  more 
liberally.)  Lastly  add  lemon  juice. 
Keep  in  r.  cold  place. 

French  Dressing; 
U  tsp.  salt  J  tsp.  dry  mustard 

I  tsp.  i)epper  1  tsp.  onion  juice 

i  tsp.  sugar  i  c.  salad  oil 

4  c.  vinegar  or  lem<m  juice 

Mix  dry  ingredients  thoroughly.  Add 
other  ingredients  and  heat  with  a  fork 
until  well  mixed. 

Variations — Two  tablespoons  of  cat- 
sup or  chilli  sauce  or  a  half  teaspoon 
of  Worcestersliire  Sauce  may  be  used  to 
give  a  desirable  flavor. 
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PHILADELPHIA  HOME 
ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS  MEEflNG 

DR.  McCOLLUM  MAKES 
ADDRESS 

The  Philadelphia  Home  Kconomlcs 
Association  and  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  co-operating,  had  an 
interesting  meeting  at  Conwell  Hall, 
Temple  I'niversity,  Philadelijhia,  Pa.,  at 
which  Dr.  K.  V.  McC'ollum,  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Julm's  Hop- 
k  us  Cniversity,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  the 
))ruu'ipal  speaker.  Uver  3UU  persons  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

J)r.  McCollum,  who  is  one  of  the  fore- 
'  uiasi  dietitians  in  the  country  made  an 
interesting  address  in  which  he  told 
about  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
(»f  vitamins,  how  far  we  have  progressed 
in  their  isolation  and  in  discoveries  about 
their  distribution  and  nature.  He  said 
"that  vitamin  B.  is  in  reality  two  sub- 
stances, rather  than  one  and  that  we 
])ossess  evidence  as  to  just  what  hap- 
pens when  each  of  these  substances  is 
lacking  from  the  diet. 

Dr.  McCollum,  referred  to  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  during  the 
l)ast  five  or  six  years  in  the  matter  of 
supplying  scientific  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion to  practical  problems  such  as  the 
better  nuinagement  of  infants  and  what 
that  will  mean  for  their  health  in  later 
years:  the  matter  of  instituting  dietary 
reform,  especially  through  work  with 
.school  children. 

He  spoke  of  the  dietetic  management 
of  cases  of  non-union  fractures,  that  is, 
broken  bones  which  have  refu.sed  to 
heal  for  even  four  or  five  years.  We 
have  been  able  to  manage  such  cases  suc- 
cessfully in  nearly  every  case. 

"Old  Age":— Dr.  McCollum  said  "had 
appeared  sooner  than  necessary  among 
many  people  and  their  bodies  have  be- 
come a  prey  to  disease,  which  by  insti- 
tuting dietary  reforms  in  early  life  could 
have  been  avoided. 

The  imimrtance  of  the  care  of  the  teeth 
and  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils,  in 
the  i)revention  of  so-called  degenerative 
diseases  was  advocated. 


GIVE  THE  FARM  HOME 

A  DISTINCTIVE  NAME 

"Name  your  farm  home"  is  the  slogan 
of  a  movement  fostered  by  home  demon- 
stration agents  in  Tennessee  for  the  past 
four  years.  More  than  3,000  homes  have 
already  been  named,  according  to  a  re- 
jHirt  received  by  the  United  States  De- 
l)artment  of  Agriculture.  This  year  the 
idea  is  again  being  stressed,  as  there  are 
still  many  homes  which  have  not  regis- 
tered a  distinctive  name  either  with  the 
extension  .service  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  yVgriculture.  The  State  recently 
passed   a   law   permitting   such    registry. 

Farm  lumie  owners  are  urged  to  give 
s(uue  thought  and  trouble  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right  name.  It  should  be 
dignified,  suitable,  lasting,  not  too  com- 
mon, easy  to  say,  easy  to  read,  and  easy 
to  remember.  It  should  appear  on  the 
mail  box  or  over  it,  or  on  a  signboard, 
or  on  the  gate.  It  is  intended  that  it 
should  be  used  on  letterheads  and  on 
the  label  of  anything  sold  from  the  farm. 

The  naming  of  the  farm  home  is  often 
the  first  step  in  general  home  improve- 
ment. There  is  an  effort  to  live  up  to 
the  spirit  which  has  been  embodied  in 
the  new  name.  The  indirect  effect  of  the 
name  can  often  be  seen  in  the  grading 
and  standardizing  of  products  offered 
for  sale. 


®™:.  T^Jots"  Offer 
own  Cows   V   ^^„pi.^TE 

S"'«*  ^  ACTUALLY  he'P'nvtnceU     ""J^^^i,. 

F.°;.^'A'  tf  y ou  arc  not  *St--  no  00^^-3°      , 

^A  we  ^m  remove  n  ,,  ^^e  REA  t)  e 


Just  these  4  patented 
Surge  Inflations — that's 
all  the  rubber  tubing  you 
have  to  wash  with  The 
Surge  Milker.      "    " 
The  Surge  Milker  DOES  AW  AY 
with  all  Long  Tubes  and  Claws. 

You   men   who   have  TRIED  and 
KNOW  how  hard  it  is  to  wash  and 
keep  Long  Tube  —  Claw  Type  milkers 
clean  will  heartily  welcome  The  Surge 
Milker.     You  know  that  dirty  tubes  and 
dirty  claws  are  bacteria  breeders  and  con- 
taminate your  milk. 

You  men  who  are  not  using  a  milker,  but 
should,  will  do  well  to  investigate  The  Surge 
and  save  yourself  trouble  later. 

The  Surge  having  NO  Long  Tubes  and  NO  Claws  has 
NO  recesses  for  milk  to  lodge  in  and  breed  bacteria.  The 
milk  travels  only  4  scant  inches  from  teat  to  pail—  ashort, 
direct,  clean  route.  Nature  keeps  the  milk  clean  in  cow's 
udder.  These  4  Surge  Inflations  deliver  the  milk  CLEAN. 
All  of  which  shows  why  NO  Long  Tube  Claw  Type 
Milker  can  compare  with  The  Surge  in  the  production 
of  clean  milk. 

Surge  Owners  find  it  EASY  to  produce  Grade  "A"'milk 
and  enjoy  premium  prices  EVERY  DAY. 
Here's  a  fair  proposition:  We  know  you  are  losing  money 
every  day  if  you  are  not  using  The  Surge  Milker.  Are  you 
willing  to  have  us  PROVE  that  to  you  Mriih  no  cost  or  obli- 
gation on  your  part?  Read  about  our  liberal  <  fter  below. 
Tnat's  certainly  (air.     Can  you  afford  to  dela>  ? 

Tree  MUking  Machine  Co. 

2843  West  19th  Street.  Dept.  26-95,  Chicago,  111. 


523  Willow  St., 

^)  V-  acu«e.  N.  Y 

i5   ^  Fir*t  Are.,  So. 

S-'flt^.  Wash. 

5".  :E    Mtt.  St.. 

Kaiinaa  Ciiy.  Mo. 

730  N.  Wi.  ;    !nj;?.   'St. 

itli'«n-*'«noli«,  Minn. 

2445  t^ri  >ce  .St.. 

Berk«l<  V,  Calif. 

Bourse  Building, 

PhiUdalphia.  Pa. 


Mail  This  Coupon  NOW.' 

pf.:    -  -..  —  "..»-^  jt'^^Mnt^  Co.  Dept.,  2(6-95 
BOURSE  BLDG..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  sad 

PieaM.  .  ^i*<a  I.  e  wiihout  cosi  or  ooiigation  your  FRBB 
SufKC  book  tellinii  all  about  1  he  Surge  Milker  and  tiao 
tell  me  about  your  special  FREE  —  '  Prove  It  On  .ouf 
Own  Cows"     offer  on  The  SURGE  Milker. 

(Please  give  this  Information) 


Number  of  cowa  milked 

Do  you  use  electricity? 

Name *--' 

Arlfireaa 


R.F.D.. 


REPORT  OF  QUALITY  CONTROL  ACTIVITIES 
April  29,  J925— April  29,  J926 

1926  1926 

Number  inspections  made  to  date    Ki.Sl.')  20,750 

Number   Temporary   permits    issued    19,070  16,18(i 

Number   Permanent   permits   issued    7,205  4,162 

Report  for  March  19'-i5  1J'2« 

Number  Sediment  tests   made    2,776  1,161 

Number  meetings    held    *  ^ 

Total  attendance    *•''"  *^ 

Reels  movies  shovv'n    ^ 

Number  inspections   made    2,6*7  .i'Zft 

Number   miles   traveled    17,673  16,687 


Diff. 
25,665 

2,88t 
3.0«5 


Diflf. 


1,615 
1 


145 

966 


APPROPRIATE 

"Mother,"  said  Johnny,  "it  is  correct 
to  say  'y<>"  water  a  horse'  when  he's 
thirsty?" 

"Yes,  quite  correct." 

"Then"  (picking  up  a  saucer)  "I'm 
going  to  milk  the  cat." 


Uncle  Ab  says  no  one  expects  to  get 
rich  farming  but  a  lot  of  good  country 
folks  have  lived  for  the  benefit  of  those 
around  them  instead  of  piling  up  an 
estate  for  their  heirs  to  fight  over. 
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^4.f  0^8  aTon  on 
your  DAIRY  FEED 


ARE  you  paying  too  much  for  your  dairy  feed?  Get  our 
L  prices  on  Michigan  State  Rations  and  see.  If  you  are 
paying  a  cent  more  than  our  prices  you  are  paying  more  than 
you  need  to. 


Michigan  State  Rations 

— are  made  from  open  formulae  prepared  especially  for 
the  use  of  Michigan  State  Herds.     They  contain  ex- 

Dairymen  everywhere  report  bigger  production  and 
lowered  feed  costs  with  these  feeds. 

Sold  Direct  to  You 

with  the  least  possible  milling  and  selling  cost.     No 

middleman's  profit — no  expenses  and  commissions  for 

salesmen.     You  pay  only  for  materials  and  milling. 

That's  why  we  can  sell  Michigan  State  Rations  for  $  t.OO 

to  $8.00  per  ton  less  than  other  feeds  cost. 

Write  today  for  full  partUulars.  Tell  tu  what  your 
herd  is  now  eating  and  we'll  tell  you  which  of  the 
eight  Michigan  State  Haiions  it  best  tuUed  to  your 
needs.  And  toe'U  save  you  some  real  money. 

A.  K.  ZINN  &  CO., 

205  Liberty  St.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  R  Temple 

PRINTER 


BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


msmu 


NICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

—  DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


TNADB-MARK 

NKairrsMBD 


Weifk 


Maritimk 


it  prodacet;   then  iwttck 
(BULL   BRAND)   Dairy 
\it  the  improTcmeBL 
LUNO  Company,  inc. 


COST        LESS 


PRODUCE        MORE 


HOLSTEINS 

Higher  prices  at  public  auctions,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  profitable  private  sales,  an  increased  de- 
mand for  bulls  of  serviceable  age — these  things 
indicate  a  healthy  condition  of  the  Holstein 
business  and  prove  the  wisdom  of  investing  in 
"The  Farmers   Cow." 

The  Extension  Service 

HoUtein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

232  EAST  OHIO  STRRET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PLAN  BEFORE  BUILDING 
Are  you  building  a  new  dairy  barn 
this  spring?  Plan  it  carefully  so  that 
it  will  best  and  most  economioally  serve 
its  purpose  as  the  factory  or  workshop 
of  the  dairy  farm,  say  Pennsylvania 
State  College  dairy  specialists. 


If  your  budget  wasn't  started  on  New 
Year's  day,  now  is  the  next  best  time 
to  sUrt  it. 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE-WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


(Continued 

of  various  types  of  stables,  bedding,  ven- 
tilation and  methods  of  supplying  water, 
etc.,  to  the  cows  is  studied.  The  devel«)p- 
nunt  of  the  use  of  Vitamin  E  (sprouteil 
oats)  to  control  the  fertility  of  t)«)tl» 
cows  and  bulls  has  been  studied  and 
developed.  This  experimental  work  is 
carried  on  with  two  breeds  of  cattle, 
Holstein  Fresian  and  the  Jerseys. 
Dairy  Luncheon 

On  Tuesday,  the  Bureau  of  Dairying 
gave  the  Conference  a  Dairy  Luncheon, 
served  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau. 

This    was    a    most    unique    luiieiicullr 
The  following  menu  was  served. 

Spaghetti  With  Tomato  Sauce  and  Par- 
mesan Cheese 
The  Parmesan  cheese  was  made 
in  the  laboratory  May  17,  1922. 
Cheese  of  this  type  is  imported 
from  Italy  in  large  quantities 
and  although  it  is  made  from 
partly  skimmed  milk  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  priced  cheeses  on 
the  market. 

Lettuce  Salad  With  Roquefort  Dressing 
The  Roquefort  cheese  was  made 
from  cow's  milk  at  the  Grove 
City  Creamery  by  a  method  de- 
veloped in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy- 
ing. 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
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materials  in  this  type  of  candy 
is  egg  albumen,  of  which  about 
twelve  iiiillion  poimds  are  im- 
ported from  China.  Confection- 
ers pay  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound 
for  this  material  and  have  shown 
much  interest  in  a  possible  .sub- 
stitute. 

Coffee,  Milk  and  Cream 
The  milk  and  cream  were  pro- 
duced on  the  Beltsville  Experi- 
mental Farms. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  and  Wednesday 
Sessions 

held  in  the  Administration  OflSce  of  the 
Bureau   of   Agricultural   Economics. 

Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  assistant  chief  in 
charge  of  service  and  regulatory  work, 
made  an  interesting  address  outlining  the 
work  of  the  Bureau.  This  was  supple- 
mented with  addresses  by  various  de- 
partmental chiefs.  Divisional  discussions 
were  led  by 
M.  L.  Wilson, 

Farm   Management  and  Cost  of 
Production. 
W.  F.  Callander, 

Crop  and  Live  Stock  Estimates. 
O.  C.  Stine, 

Statistics  and  History  Research. 


Inspecting  the  Experimental  Dairy  Herds — Beltsville,  Md. 


Over  one  thousand  cheeses  are 
now  made  each  year  at  Grove 
City  and  retailed  at  (iO  cents  per 
pound. 

Bread  and  Butter 
The  bread  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairying  experimental 
baker,  using  skimmed  milk  pow- 
der made  in  the  laboratory  from 
milk  from  the  Beltsville  Experi- 
mental Farms.  The  milk  pow- 
der was  made  by  a  process 
which  insures  proper  baking 
quality. 

The  butter  was  made  at  Grove 
City  by  the  sweet  cream  method 
developed  in  the  Dairy  Division 
laboratories  in  1906. 

Swiss  Cheese 
This  cheese  was  made  in  the 
laboratory  from  milk  from  the 
Beltsville  Experimental  Farms, 
using  methods  developed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Dairying.  These 
methods  include  clarification  of 
the  milk  and  the  use  of  pure 
cultures  to  control  the  fermenta- 
tion. 

Ice  Cream  and  Cake 
The  ice  cream  was  made  in  th? 
laboratory  from  cream  produced 
on    the    Beltsville    Experimental 
Farms. 

The  cake  was  made  by  our  ex- 
perimental baker  using  in  place 
of  eggs  a  soluble  powder  made 
in  the  laboratory  from  Swiss 
cheese  whey. 

Nougats 
This  candy  was  made  in  the  car- 
bohydrate laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  using  whey 
powder  made  In  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying  laboratories,  in  place 
of  dried  egg  albumen.  About 
one-fourth    of   the   cost    of    the 


^) 


C.  L.  Christensen, 

Agricultural  Co-operation. 

Roy  C.  Potts, 

Marketing  Dairy  Products. 

J.  Clyde  Marqus, 

Information    Service    and    Pub- 
licity. 

A  short  report  was  made  on  the  work 

of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
Tuberculosis  Eradication  and  a  state- 
ment was  made  regarding  the  cattle 
grub  and  its  control. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  William  Jar- 
dine,  addressed  the  Conference  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  session.  After 
welcoming  the  representatives  of  the 
Dairy  Industry  he  spoke  at  length  upon 
the  program  of  the  department  and  out- 
lined briefly  the  various  proposed  meth- 
ods of  legislation  which  he  l)elieved 
would  assist  the  farmer  in  establishing  a 
stabilized  agricultural  marketing  pro- 
gram. 

Following  his  address.  Secretary  Jar- 
dine  accompanied  the  Conference  to  the 
White  House,  where  the  various  dele- 
gates had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  eflFort  to  bring  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Dairy  Industry  to  a  better 
understanding  of  plans,  program  and 
methods  of  conducting  the  great  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Animal  Industry  had 
been  most  aptly  illustrated  and  every 
representative  present  felt  that  the  time 
given  to  attend  this  Conference  was  time 
very  well  spent. 
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NEW  JERSEY  STATE 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

HOLD  MEETING 
Tw:>  constructive  ])ro.jects,  including  a 
survey  of  the  credit  situation  as  it  effects 
farmers  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
a  study  of  electric  light  and  power  faci- 
lities for  rural  communities,  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  there  was  a  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board 
for  agricultural  improvement,  and  Secre- 
tary William  B.  Duryee  was  instructed 
to  conduct  a   rigid   inquiry  of  the  sub- 

^. .  _ ^.  .  .  -       -     ,  ^ 

on  the  progress  made  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

In  connection  with  the  credit  situation, 
work  has  already  been  started  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bankers'  Association.  A  questionnaire 
will  be  sent  by  the  bankers'  agricultural 
committee  to  all  banks  in  the  state  serv- 
ing the  farmers,  completely  covering 
their  credit  activities.  The  Agricultural 
Department  will  also  forward  to  the 
farmers  a  questionnaire  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  an  expression  on  the  needs 
for  credit  and  the  developmentof  a  more 
constructive  policy  in  making  loans. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  western 
states  have  made  great  progress  in  sup- 
))lying  farmers  with  electric  current  at 
reasonable  cost,  the  State  Board  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  New  Jersey  offered 
similar  opportunities  in  this  direction. 
A  survey  looking  toward  the  expansion 
of  electrical  energy  has  been  started 
under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Weiss,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Inspection 
of  the  State  Department. 

With  increasing  competition  from  pro- 
ducing areas  outside  the  state,  the  Board 
felt  that  every  available  opportimity 
should  be  seized  for  developing  rapid 
transit  of  fruits  and  vegetables  so  that 
Jersey  produce  could  be  transported  to 
the  markets  early  and,  therefore,  bring 
satisfactory  prices.  This  project  con- 
templates a  demonstration  in  combined 
rail  and  truck  shipments,  the  trucks 
serving  as  feeders  to  imi)ortant  stations, 
thus  enabling  fast  express  trains  to  make 
fewer  stoj)s  and  bringing  the  produce  to 
the  markets  more  quickly  and  in  better 
condition.  This  project  is  also  under 
way  under  the  direction  of  H.B.  Bam- 
ford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Nearly  3,000  herds  of  cattle  are  now 
under  supervision  as  the  result  of  inten- 
sive work  carried  out  in  the  last  few 
years  in  testing  individual  herds.  It 
was  decided  by  the  State  Board,  how- 
ever, to  take  a  step  forward  whereby 
the  work  could  be  carried  out  on  an 
area  basis,  eradicating  tuberculosis  from 
counties  and  townships  by  imited  action 
of  all  herd  owners  where  public  senti- 
ment will  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
Plans  for  this  project  are  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  actual  work  will  be  start- 
ed In  the  near  future. 

Secretary  Duryee  stated  that  in  carry- 
ing out  these  projects  the  resources  of 
the  State  Department  will  be  fully  uti- 
lized, and  other  lagricultural  agencies 
of  New  Jersey  and  nation  will  be  asked 
to  co-operate  where  joint  action  is  de- 
sirable. 


NEW  PENNSYLVANIA 

GUERNSEY  RECORD 
The  new  Guernsey  state  champion  of 
Pennsylvania  in  class  AAA  (mature 
cow,  305  record,  milked  twice  dally)  is 
Midgetta  107991,  with  a  record  of  12525.2 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  597.1  pounds 
of  butterfat.  She  was  bred  by  Fred  W. 
Card,  Sylvania,  and  is  now  owned  by  G. 
H.  Munro,  Sylvania. 
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Some  morning  before  long  your  pastures 
are  going  to  spring  into  life;  and  as  the 
grass  shoots  up — fresh,  green  and  invit- 
ing— your  natural  thought  is  going  to  be, 
"Time  to  turn  the  cows  out." 
But  wait!  You  will  pay  later  for  haste 
now — pay  in  lower  milk  production  next 
fall  and  winter;  pay  heavily  in  jpoorer 
condition  of  your  cows;  pay  in  dantiage 
to  your  pasture. 

Succulent,  new  grass  is  deceptive.  True, 
it  has  a  tonic  effect  on  cows— stimulates 
both  them  and  their  milk  flow  for  a  while. 
But  the  increase  won't  keep  up  because 
tender  spring  grass  is  mostly  water  and 
cows  can't  eat  enough  grass  to  get  the 
nourishment  needed  for  milk  production 
and  body  maintenance.  Milk  produced 
on  a  ration  of  grass  alone  is  literally  taken 
off  the  cow's  back,  and  sooner  or  later  you 
will  pay  the  bill  when  the  milk  yield  drops. 


Further,  the  constant  trampling  of  soft 
new  pasture  injures  it  immeasurably; 
close  cropping  tears  and  kills  the  tender 
grass  roots.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
ruin  good  pasture  than  to  graze  cows  on 
it  too  early  in  the  year. 
Feed  your  cows  their  full  ration  of  Larro 
for  another  month,  and  you  protect  your 
pasture  and  keep  up  steady  milk  produc- 
tion. Feed  enough  Larro  throughout  the 
summer  to  supply  the  food  values  that 
pasture  lacks,  and  you  not  only  maintain 
milk  production  now,  but  bring  your  cows 
into  the  fall  season  of  highest  milk  prices 
in  condition  to  earn  the  biggest  possible 
profits. 

Obey  this  warning  of  experience — keep 
off  the  grass — stay  on  Larro  at  least  30 
days  longer  than  your  eyes  tell  you  is 
necessary.  This  policy  will  pay  you  back 
two-fold. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  mCHIQAN 


amy 


The  Safe  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds— as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  your  cows. 


(otf 


WHAT  CO-OPERATION  CAN  DO 
By  working  together  in  a  co-operative 
association,  a  group  of  farmers  can: 

1.  Improve  productive   practices. 

2.  Improve    the    grading,    standardiza- 
tion and  the  quality  of  a  product. 

3.  Stablize  the  market  supply  and  thus 
help  to  stabilisse  prices. 

4.  Secure  marketing  facilities  not  other- 
wise available. 

5.  Provide    a    method    of    selling    their 
surplus  production. 

—Weekly  News  Bulletin,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


MILK 


Let  me  tell  yoa,  _ 
how  you  can  get  a  larger  mUk 
check  every  week.  Howeachcow  s 
lactation  period  can  be  lengthened. 

Milk  Flow  InereaMa 

Not  a  feed— but  a  sure  guide  to 
largermilk  and  cream  profits.  Save 
work— get  more  milk. 

Writ*  today  tellincr  me  how  n»nj52?V2? 
|»{^SSlw?ui«i«l  fulRnfoiin«d«  vA  Fm  Book. 

LH.  C  OV«MAN 
■ox  4320  »mm  ■■■■!  t.  WTTaauwoM,  pa. 


Maple  City 

SILOS 

HIGH  CXJAUTT 
LOW  ruci 

$22S.M  ftr  a 
12  I  24  Skvcc  Sil* 

other  Slies  In  Proportkm 

Write  us  or  wc  both 

lose 

Free  Seed  Cora  wftk 
larly  Order 

MURRAY  CO. 


Heifers  that  are  due  to  freshen  in  the 
spring  should  be  worked  with  a  little, 
so  that  they  will  be  used  to  having  their 
udders  handled. 


Mention  Milk  Producers  Review  when  writing  advertisers 
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Thousands  of  farmers  and 
milk  producers  have  had  sim- 
ilar experiences  with  the  Dr. 
Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer. 
It  has  helped  them  find  the 
way  to  better  milk  profits. 
Purity-strained  milk  practi- 
cally assures  the  Grade  "A" 
test  because  ALL  "the  dirt  is  re- 
moved. That  is  our  guarantee, — 
every  particle  of  dirt  and  sediment 
removed  or  your  money  refunded. 


'*=>*:: 


.AOB  Maw  *-!/ 


Ask  your  Poalcr  about 
the  Purity  Strainer.  If 
he  can't  supply  you,  write 
us  direct,  Kiving  your 
dealer's  name  and  ad- 
dresa. 


Dept    F 


Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PURITY  Cotton  Dines  are  made  in  any  size 
from  5,^2  in.  to  7  in.  diam.,  for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters.    Send  for  a  trial  order. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


So  easy  to  erect 

You    need    no    expensive 

hired  help  to  aid  you  in 

the  erection  of  your  Una- 

dilla  silo.    Anyone  around 

the  place,  man  or  boy,  can 

be  of  sufficient  help. 

The  parts  are  simple  and  fit 
perfectly.  The  staves  are  united 
with  steel  splines  and  the  joints 
break  correctly  all  around  the 
silo. 

The  ease  with  which  the  Una- 
dilla  is  erected  will  save  you 
actual  dollars  and  cents  on  your 
silo  purchase. 

Send  for  the  big  catalog  show- 
ing also  Unadilla  water  tubs, 
stora:je  tanks  and  vats. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 

'   UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D         .         Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Spring-time  is-  nursery-time  on  the 
farm.  .. Chicks,  .ivgs,  and  lambs  all  pay 
big  returns  for  time  .spent  on  them  while 
they  are  getting  their  start. 


PENN  STATE  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


Winners 
Butter  Judging — 

I'lrst— J.  L.  Soi)onis,  Mimrsville, 
S<-huylkin  County.  $5.()0  (gold)  present- 
ed by  the  Supi)lee- Wills-Jones  Milk  Co., 
I'h.ljidelpliiH. 

Second— J.  H.  Erb.  Iliirrisburg,  Daup- 
hin County.  Toeket  'rhermonieter,  i)re- 
sented  by  tiie  (lowing  Dietrich  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, X.  Y. 

First — J.  K.  lams,  Sycamore,  Creen 
County.  !?.5.()0  (gold)  Stii)ple- Wills-Joins 
Milk  Co.,  I'liiladelphia. 

Second—  F.  K.  (Jeyer,  Birdsboro,  Berks 
County.     Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal,  New 
York  City. 
Ice  Cream  Judging — 

Pirst— L.  (J.  Uosel>erry,  Pottsville, 
Schuylkill  County.  Ice  Cream  Field, 
five  years  subscription,  presented  by  Ice 
Cream  Field,  Atlanta. 

Second  —  F.  E. 
Cieyer.  Birdsboro, 
Berks  County.  Ice 
Cream  Field,  five 
year  subscrii)t'on. 
Milk  Judging — 

First    —    J.      K. 
Soponis,        Miners- 

V  !  1!  e,  Schiiylkill 
County.  Silver 
cup,  Dairynien's 
Supply  and  Kqup- 
n>ent  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Second  —  F.  E. 
(leyer,  Birdsboro, 
Berks  Coimty. 
Pocket  Thermo- 
meter.  Cowing 
Dietrich  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse N.  Y. 
Prizes  for  Judging 

of  All  Products: 

First    —    J.     L. 
Soponis,       Miners- 

V  i  n  e,  Schuylkill 
Coimty.  Silver  Cup 

and      Medal,     De-       

L  aval    Separator 

Co.,  New  York  City. 

Second— F.  E.  Geyer,  Birdsboro,  Berks 
County.  Creamery  and  Milk  Plant 
Monthly,  Chicago. 

Third— L.  G.  Roseberry,  Pottsville. 
Pocket  Thermometer,  Gowing  Dietrich 
Co.,  Syracause,  N.  Y.  - 

Fourth— J.  R  lams.  Sycamore,  Mont- 
gomery County.  Pocket  Thermometer, 
Gowing  Dietrich  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pifth—C.  H.  Minster,  Altoona,  Blair 
County.  PocKet  Thermometer,  Gowing 
Dietrich  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sixth— L.  W.  Stranahan,  Spartansburg, 
Crawford  County.  Pocket  Thermometer, 
Gowing  Dietrich  Co.,  Syracu.se,  N.  Y. 

For   Qean  Milk  Contests 
Winners 

Pirst— F.  W.  Morrow,  Camptown, 
Bradford  County.  Silver  Cup  and  Medal, 
pre.sented  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second— D.  S.  Keller,  Daw.son,  Fayette 
County.  $5.00  (gold),  Supplee-Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Third— J.  E.  StoufT,  Thorndale,  Ches- 
ter County.  Wizard  Sediment  Tester, 
by  The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fourth— L.  R.  Bennett,  Westford, 
Crawford  County.  Butter,  Cheese  and 
Egg  Journal,  Olsen  Publishing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wise. 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion Solid  Silver  Trophy  for  Clean 
Milk  Production. 


Dairy  Cattle  Fitting  Contest 
Winners 
Ayrshires — 

.\ged  Cow — William  Lepper,  Jr.,  As- 
p'.nwall,  .Vllegheny  County,  Pa.  Ayr- 
shire Digest,  Ayrshire  Breeder  Associa- 
tiou,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Two-year-old— G.  E.  Baker,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Ayrshire 
Digest,  Ayrshire  Breeder  Association, 
l^riitulou.   \'t. 

Heifers— W.  Deane  Johnston,  Howard, 
Centre  County,  Pa.  .Ayrshire  Digest, 
.\yrshire  Breeder  .Association,  Brandon, 
Vt. 

Breed     Champion— W.     Deane    Johns- 
t(»wn.  Howard.  Centre  County,  Pa.     Sil- 
ver cup  and  nu'dal  jiresented  by  Penna. 
Ayrshire  Breeders  As.sociation. 
Guerneys — 

.Aged  Cows,  I— J.  D.  Hosterman,  Spring 
Mills,     Centre     County,     Pa.     Guernsey 

Breeders  Journal, 
.American  Guern- 
sey Breeders  .Asso- 
ciation. 

Two  Year  Olds 
— R.  B.  Dickerson, 
E  a  s  t  o  n,  North- 
a  m  p  t  o  n  County, 
Pa.  G  u  er  n  se  y 
Breeders  Journal, 
.American  Guern- 
sey Breeders  .Asso- 
ciation. 

Aged  Cows,  II 
— F.  E.  Hartwell, 
New  Hope,  Pa., 
Buck  s  County. 
Guernsey  Breeders 
Journal,  .American 
Guernsey  Breeders 
Association. 

Breed  Champion 
— R.  B.  Dickerson. 
Silver  cup  and 
medal  presented 
by  Fi«stern  and 
Western  Pennsyl- 
V  a  n  i  a  Guernsey 
Breeders     Associa- 


tions. 

Holsteins — 

Aged  Cow,  I— G.  R.  Sharpies,  London 
Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa.  Type  and 
Pnuluction  Booklet,  Holstein-Friesian 
-Association  of  America. 

Aged  Cows,  II— M.  A.  Farrell,  Waver- 
ly,  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.  Holstein- 
Friesian  Register,  Laeona,  New  York. 

Two  Year  Olds— A.  E.  IflFt,  Slippery 
Rock,  But'.er  County,  Pa.  Holstein 
Breeder  and   Dairyman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sr.  Yearling.s— D.  C.  Way,  State  Col- 
lege, Centre  County,  Pa.  Holstein 
Breeder  and   Dairyman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Breed  Champion— G.  R.  Sharpies,  Lon- 
don  Grove,  Chester  County,   Pa.     Silver 
cup  and  medal,  Pennsylvania  Federation 
Holstein-F'rieslan  Clubs. 
Jerseys —  • 

Aged  Cows,  I— J  .  T.  Alberston, 
Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County.  Jersey 
Bu'letin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Aged  Cows,  II— C.  W'.  Grotzinger,  St. 
Marys,  Elk  County.  Bronze  Medal,  Ral- 
ston Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hfifers— R.  W.  Hummer,  Titusvllle, 
(  rawford  Coimty,  Pa.  Jersey  Bulletin, 
Indianai>olis,  Ind. 

Breed  Champion— 1.  J.  T.  Alberston, 
Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County,  Pa.  Sil- 
ver cup  and  medal,  pre.sented  by  Penna. 
Jersey  Breeders,  Association.  2.  G.  V. 
GiflFord  Munball,  Pa.  3.  R.  W.  Hum- 
mer, Titusvllle,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 
(Continued  on  page   U) 


Turn  It 


With  ''Spe^al  Dairy'* 

Low  big-crop  prices  for  corn  and  other 
homegrown  grains,  with  good  prices 
for  milk,  make  conditions  just  right 
for  the  owner  of  milch  cows.  Don't 
sell  feed  at  low  prices  when  you  can 
get  more  for  your  crops  by  turning 
them  into  milk. 

This  year  it  will  pay  everyone  to 
turn  corn,  oats,  and  forage  into  milk. 
Milk  contains  protein,  sugar,  fat, 
mineral  and  water.  The  dairy  ration 
must  contain  all  these  ingredients  in 
correct  proportion  to  get  milk  in  paying 
quantities.  Home  grown  grains  are 
excellent  as  part  of  the  ration.  But 
fed  alone,  unbalanced,  are  a  costly 
mistake.  Unbalanced  rations  are 
wasteful.  They  do  not  contain  all 
the  milk  elements. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

18  a  sweet,  tasty,  appetizing  feed  that  rounds 
out  the  ration  so  that  the  cow  is  supplied  with 
every  element  she  needs  to  make  milk. 
Thousands  get  more  milk — quarts  in  place 
of  pints — profits  instead  of  losses — by  using 
Special  Dairy. 

Special  Dairy  makes  cows  turn  feed  into 
milk  faster.  Big  volume  milk  is  low  cost 
n-.;!k.  Special  Dairy  contains  rich  cane 
molasses  that  tempts  the  app)ctite — cows  eat 
more,  drink  more  water,  digest  better,  give 
r:crc  milk — milk  that  costs  you  less  per 
qu:.rt. 

Sgiecial  Dairy  Guarantee 

Your  interests  are  protected  in  using  Special 
Dairy  by  our  unconditional,  million-dollar 
guarantee  that  every  100-lb.  sack  fed  will 
increase  the  milk  yield  at  least  "20  Extra 
Quarts"  over  any  unbalanced  ration.  Less 
milk  production  brings  prompt  remittance  of 
difference  in  cash. 

Thousands  are  getting  extra  milk  profits 
with  Special  Dairy.     You  can  get  them  too. 
Order  a  trial  ton  from  your  local  dealer  today 
and  insist  on  the  sack 
with  the  red  sawtooth 
border     or    write    for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 
It  will  pay  you  well. 

International 

Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minncapolit^Mbuu 
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20  Extra  QuaAs  i> 
FKom  EvcKy  Sack  |t 

-Guaranteed/?  ' 


Willard 

Stor&.ge  Battery 
&nd  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  m»n  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  tai  CEMENT  STAVE 
I  TILE  tmi  COPPERED  METAL 


SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  T  MONTH L  Y  Paymtmti 


PENN  STATE  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

(Continued  from   page   10) 

Gnuid  Champions  1,  2  and  3 — Gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals,  by  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Grand  Champion,  All  Breeds— First,  G. 
U.  Sharpies,  London  Grove,  Chester 
County,  Pa.  Gold  medal,  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Sales  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Second,  It.  B.  Dickerson,  Easton, 
North  Umberland  County.  Silver  medal. 
Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales  Company, 
I'ittsburgh,  Pa.  Third,  L.  R.  Bennett, 
\\'estford,  Crawford  County,  Pa.  Silver 
medal.  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  champion  showman's  prize,  contest- 
ed in  by  all  of  the  first  prize  winners  in 
tlie  dairy  cattle  showing  contest  resulted 
as  follows: 
Champion  Showman — 

First— J.  E.  Stouff,  Thornedale,  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.  Silver  cup  and  medal, 
presented  by  the  Dairymen's  League. 

Second — Wm.  Lepper,  Jr.,  Asplnwall, 
Allengheny  County,  Pa.  Six  water  cups 
presented  by  Loudon  Machinery  Co., 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Third— L.  R.  Bennett,  Westford, 
Crawford  County.  Hansen  Dairy  Scale 
l»y  James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Eluiira, 
N.   Y. 

Fourth— A.  E.  Iflft,  Slippery  Rock, 
Hutler  County.  Subscription  to  National 
Stockmaa  and  Farmer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
In  the  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest 
the  following  prizes  were  awarded: 
Ayrshires — 

R,     R.     Peters,     Philipsburg,     Centre 
County,  Pa.     Bronze  medal,  presented  by 
Dairymen's  C^-operative  Sales  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Guernseys — 

G.  B.  Carpenter,  Ulysses,  Potter  Coun- 
ty, Pa.       Bronze    medal,    presented    by 
Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Holsteins — 

R.   F.   McCauliff,  Towanda,   Bradford 
County,  Pa.     Bronze  medal,  presented  by 
Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales  Co.,  Pitts- 
l>urgh,  Pa. 
Jersey — 

J.     I>.     Williams,     West     Brownsville, 
Washington  County,  Pa.    Bronze  medal, 
presented    by    Dairymen's    Co-operative 
Sales  Co.,  Pitt.sburgh,  Pa. 
All  Breeds— 

11.  W.  Bno,  Honesdale,  Wayne  County, 
Pa.  Silver  cup  and  medal,  presented  by 
Miss  Jane  Gordon  Coxe,  Willisbrook 
Farm,   Malvern,  Penna. 

The  officers  of  the  Penn  State  Chapter 
<»f  the  American  Dairy  Science  .Associa- 
tion are:  A.  M.  Bready,  president;  R. 
W.  Eno,  vice  president;  C.  G.  Gifford, 
secretary  and  R.  B.   Ace,  treasurer. 

Those  in  charge  as  a  general  commit- 
tee of  the  show  included:  J.  S.  Bryan, 
general  superintendent;  Manager  of 
production,  C.  G.  GifFord;  manager 
manufacturing,  W,  R.  Fielder;  G. 
Cook,  chairman;  J.  H.  Erb  and  H. 
Pierce,  banquet  committee  and  R. 
Many,  R.  W.  Eno  and  J.  H.  Erb,  catalog 
committee. 


EASTON,  MARYLAND  MEETING 
The  Easton,  Maryland,  local  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
held  an  educational  meeting  in  the  Eas- 
ton High  School,  in  that  city  on  Friday, 
April  16th.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  over  400  farmers  and  their  friends. 

A.  Raymond  Marvel,  a  director  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  president  of  the  Easton  Local,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
•Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  made  an 
address  on  the  work  of  that  department 
and  the  value  of  clean  milk  production 
to  the  consuming  public.  He  commend- 
ed the  producers  of  the  Easton  territory 
on  the  grade  of  milk  that  is  now  produ- 
ced under  the  Association  Sanitary  Re- 
gulations. 

"Col.  Plugg",  Dairy  Council  Monolo- 
gist,  presented  his  interesting  story  of 
the  Patent  Medicine  Peddler,  which  was 
well  received. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
made  a  short  address  outlining  the  work 
and  policies  of  the  organization.  He  re- 
ferred to  market  conditions  and  the  high 
quality  of  milk  produced  in  the  Easton 
territory. 

In  addition  to  these  speakers,  motion 
pictures  were  shown  by  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil and  a  short  play  "Joe  Guess  Wins 
One  Thousand   Dollars"   was  presented. 


of 
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E.  F.  SCHLlCHTER  CO. 

■ox  M.  P.         10  8.   18TH  ST..  PHILA. 


FIELD  AND  TESTING 

DEPARTMENT  WORK 

Report  of  the  Field  and  Testing  De- 
partment of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  for  April,  1926. 

Number  of  farm  visits   587 

Xumber  new  membership  contracts.  144 

Number  cows  signed  1035 

N'imiber  transfers  in-active  to  active 

membership  55 

Number  samples  tested  6749 

Number  meetings  attended   9 

Total  attendance  1238 

Number  plant  investigations 81 


ORGANIZATION  MEETING  AT 
McCXJNNELLSBURGH,  PENNA. 

A  local  unit  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  formally  or- 
ganized at  McConnellsburg,  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  22nd. 

Several  hundred  people  attended  a 
meeting,  held  in  the  motion  picture  hall 
in  that  town  and  after  an  address  by 
C.  L  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality  Con- 
trol Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and  the  show- 
ing of  "Fair  Acres",  a  Dairy  Council 
film,  the  formal  organization  of  the  local 
unit  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
E.  C.  Dunning,  field  representative  of  the 
Inter-Stale  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

An  address  was  made  by  Ralph  ZoU- 
ers,  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  following  which  the  new 
local  was  formed  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers: 

President— James  H.  Kendle,  McCon- 
nelsburg.  Pa. 

Vice  President— W.  E.  Brewer,  Mc- 
Conelsburg,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 

Secretary-Treasurer— W.  C.  Patterson, 
McConnellsburgh,  Pa. 

Following  the  election,  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  marketing  conditions  was 
held.  August  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Mlik  Producers'  Review  and  Wesley 
Holmes,  field  representative  of  the  Qua- 
lity Control  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council  also  made  brief  addresses. 


MIDDLETOWN  MARY- 
LAND LOCAL  MEETS 

\  meeting  of  the  Middletown,  Md. 
local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  was  held  at  Middletown, 
Frederick  County,  Maryland,  on  April 
21st.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  A.  C.  Miller,  president. 
Addresses  were  made  by  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Director  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council;  Ralph  Zollers,  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association; 
R.  C.  Dunning,  field  representative  of  the 
Inter-State  Association  and  A.  A.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

"Fair  Acres",  a  Dairy  Council  motion 
picture,  was  shown. 


Only  Two  Parts  to  the 
New  Perfection  Teat  Cup 


It's  cua;y 

to  clean 


This  year  the  old  Reliable  Perfection  Milker 
comes  out  with  another  great  improvement — the 
simple  2  piece  teat  cup.  One  pull  and  its  all  apart 
ana  is  put  together  again  just  as  quickly.  The  Per- 
fection has  always  been  easier  on  cows  because 
it  uses  less  vacuum  than  any  other  milker.  Low 
vacuum  means  contented  cows.  Contented  cows 
means  more  milk.  With  these  new  teat  cups  the 
vacuum  is  again  reduced.  Furthermore  the  new 
teat  cup  milks  faster  and  cleaner. 

A  set  of  these  new  teat  cups  will  make  any  in- 
flation type  milker  better.  Why  milk  by  hand 
any  longer?     Perfection  has  proven  its  economy 

in  hours  and  drudgery  saved 
for  thirteen  years  already. 

Easy  terms  if  desired.  A 
special  proposition  for 
owners  or  old  Perfections. 
Our  new  catalog  is  just  out. 
Ask  for  it. 


Perfection  Mfg*  Co, 

2168  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


or- 


253  West  Jefferson  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Holsteins 

BY  BRADFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION 

Through  this  Association  there  is  now  listed  for  sale  45  cows,  18  bred 
heifers,  16  heifer  calves,  12  bulls.  Most  cattle  offered  are  from  Accredited 
Herds  and  all  are  Tuberculin  tested.  Cow  Testing  Association,  private  and 
official  records  are  available  as  evidence  of  production.  Breeding  of  most 
popular  and  dependable  blood  lines.  Buyers  provided  with  painstaking 
service  for  inspection  and  shipment.  Address  all  communications  to  J.  G. 
Kerrick,  Sales  Manager,  Towanda,  Pa. 


FOE  SALE  —  1  Gould's  duplex  powor 
sprHyt'r.  brand  new,  sacrifice  close  out  line. 
RcKular  price  with  automatic  Rovernor, 
$110  00:  our  price,  $65.00  f.  o.  b.  Cherry 
Bnssett  Co.,  2.'!24  Market  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


AVOID  EARLY  PASTURING 
Do  not  turn  the  cows  out  to  pasture 
too  early.  The  first  grass  is  watery  and 
contains  little  feeding  value.  Pastures 
are  injured  by  the  tramping  of  the  cattle 
wiien  the  ground  is  soft.  Better  wait 
until  the  grass  is  well  started  before 
opening  the  pasture  gate. 


POWER  MILKER 


Buai  tot  MHiai-l 

tS  to  40  eowa  ma  b«ar— aan.  ' 
■wthln*  ta  loatall.  Baar  ta  i 
Mllka  tba  baman  way-aaav  mm 
>lba  cowa.  SO  Day*  Trfal~ 
10   Yaar  Qoaraataa»Casll 
•r  laay  T«nii*>*«  yaar  t« 
WriU    far    rjlll 
How    ta    Jodca 
Oat  roura    Bawl 
AMaiwa  llf«  fiA         431 1  WThtta  Straat,   Ottawa.  NaiiM* 
VlUWa  Mig*  VO.  Bon  431 1       Vaaa*  BMc-.mutMKSbtM. 

Agricultural  economists  say  this  is  the 
year  for  boys  to  study  agriculture,  and 
that  a  farm  bought  now  should  be  worth 
more  later. 


iillkara". 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


VU7,  )926 


CLEAN  MILK  is  just  one 

lof  a  number  o€  advantages  you  get  with  the 

De, Laval  Millcer 

( —Better  Milking 

^^  _^ ^_  )— MoreMUli 

It  also  I^VvS  yOiis  —  WUh  Le»»  Labor 


\ 


Without  Injury 
to  Your  Coi^s 


TtMsvaratlM 
oaly  parte 
that  require 
iNrashlaS  00 
a  DB  LAVAL 
MUlur. 

Milk  and  wash  up  in 
less  time  than  with 
any  other  milker 

With  a  De  Laval  Milker  you  can  do  the  entire 
milking  operation,  from  start  to  washing  up,  in  less 
time  than  with  any  other  machine.  It  milks  faster 
and  is  simple  and  easy  to  wash  and  keep  clean. 
It  can  produce  as  clean  or  cleaner  milk 
than  is  possible  by  any  other  method. 
Thousands  of  users  are  doing  so  in  a 
way  which  is  easy,  simple  and  eco- 
nomical. Here  is  what  a  few  Certified  and 
Grade  A  producers  say: 

"Some  machines  may  be  hard  to  wash  but  not  the 
De  Laval.  I  had  seven  inspectors  here  this  week.  I 
got  a  perfect  score  In  regard  to  milking  machines. 
They  scratched  and  smelled  but  could  find  nothing  to 
complain  about." 

— B.  H.  MILLER,  Hampstead,  Md. 

"I  have  been  using  my  De  Laval  Milker  on  my  herd  of 
50  Jerseys  for  the  past  five  years  and  can  truthfully  say 
I  could  not  have  produced  the  high'scoring  tests 
I  have  received  from  our  Board  of  Health  if  I  had  been 
milking  by  hand.  I  am  now  producing  a  pure  grade  of 
nursery  milk  for  one  of  our  leading  bottled  milk  companies.'* 
— F.  H.  JOHNSON,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"We  have  been  producing  certified  milk  of  (as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Pure  Milk  Commission  stated)  the 
highest  quality  being  produced  in  this  section,  and  I 
sincerely  believe  that  without  the  De  Laval  Milker 
this  <inallty  of  milk  could  not  have  been  produced.** 

—BEN  BUSH  DAIRY  FARM,  Creve  Coeur,  Mo. 

"The  De  Laval  Milker  gets  more  milk,  pleases  the 
hired  man  and  the  cows.  "We  can  keep  the  bacteria 
count  below  the  requlremenU  for  Grade  A  milk.** 
—SAMUEL  MATTHEWS,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

"We  are  producing  a  special  nursery  milk  for  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  trade,  bottled  and  sealed  at  the  farm. 
From  the  beginning  we  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker 
and  find  it  the  only  way  we  could  possibly  produce 
this  milk,  situated  as  we  are  for  labor.  Our  average 
bacteria  count  will  be  considerably  less  than  2000." 

—PLEASANT  HILL  DAIRY  FARM,  Germantown,  Md. 

"I  can  say  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  easiest  of 
all  macMncs  to  -wash.** 

— THOS.  WESOLOSKI,  Braidwood,  HI. 

"The  De  Laval  Milker  has  met  the  most  rigid  tests 
and  has  unqualifiedly  established  itself  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  dairy  desiring  to  obtain  the 
lowest  bacteria  count.** 

— ARDEN  DAIRY,  El  Monte,  Cal. 

(Largest  certified  milk  producers  in  California.) 


There  are  three  distinct  considerations  in  the 
selection  of  a  milking  machine  —  your  CODVS9 
yourself  and  your  milk;  or,  a  n^^^hine 
that  vdll  milk  your  cows  without  injury  so  that 
they  will  produce  as  much  or  more  milk  than  they 
did  by  hand  milking;  a  machine  tliat  will  save 
the  most  in  time  and  labor;  and  a  machine 
that  will  produce  clean  milk. 

In  all  of  these  considerations  the  De  Laval  is 
superior  to  any  other  method  o€  milk- 
ing, either  hand  or  macMne* 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.    9867 
New  York,  165  Broadway  —  Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd.' 
San  Francisco,  61  Beale  Street 

Please  send  me  complete  in-  f  De  Laval  MUker  □ 
formation  on  the  (check  which)  \  J)q  Laval  Separator  Q 


iHame 


Town 


State „....- ~ R.  F.  D... 


.No.  Cows... 


9S%  of  the  De  Laval 
Users  say  they  get  as 
much  or  more  milk 
than  they  did  with 
hand  milking 

The  most  important  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  a  milker  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  cows. 
Will  it  milk  them  properly?  Will  it  milk  them 
as  well  as  or  better  than  they  can  be  milked  by 
good  hand  milkers? 

In  thte  respect  as  well  as  many  others  the 
De  Laval  is  far  superior  to  all  other  milkers. 

It  is  designed  to  work  in  harmony  witli  the  cow 
and  in  observance  of  the  principles  of  milk  secretion. 
Cows  almost  invariably  produce  more  milk  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  when  milked  the  De  Laval  Way. 

This  is  proven  by  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  De  Laval  Milker  users.  In  a  recent  question- 
naire received  from  1160  users  in  47  states,  more 
than  9t%  said  their  cows  produced  as  much 
or  more  milk  with  a  De  Laval  than  they  did 
by  hand.  S8%  said  their  cows  produced 
more  mUk  when  milked  the  De  Laval  Way. 

Halt  a  mllUon  cows 
milked  the  De  Laval 
Way— We  have  never 
known  of  a  case  of  Injury 

More  cows  are  now  being  milked  with  De  Laval 
Milkers  than  with  any  other  machines— and  during 
the  ten  years  they  have  been  on  the  market  vire 
have  never  known  of  a  single  case  of  Inlury 
as  a  result  oS  De  Laval  milking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company  never  made  a 
product  which  is  meeting  with  greater  satisfaction 
or  servirfg  a  more  useful  purpose  than  the  De  Laval 
Milker. 


n    See  Your 
I    De  Laval 
Agent 

or  send  coupon 

to  your  nearest 

De  Laval  Office 

for  full 

Information 


results 
users  in  47 


Save  enougit  time 

to  pay  for  a 

De  Laval  In  a  year 

The    figures    above    are    actual 
obtained  by   1160  De  Laval 
states. 

Even  on  small  herds  a  De  Laval  Milker 
saves  two  hours  a  day — that  is  enough 
to  pay  for  it  in  a  year.  But  it  may  do 
better — save  the  full  time  of  a  man  or  more. 

The  De  Laval  milks  faster  than  any  other 
machine,  and  at  the  same  time  does  better 
milking — don't  overlook  that  important  fact. 

You  will  find  the  De  Laval  easy  to  operate. 
Pulsator  has  only  one  simple  mov- 
ing part.  It  never  requires  oiling 
or  adjustment.  On  tlie  entire 
jnilker  there  are  no  troublesome 
adiustments  to  make*  It  is  prac- 
tically fool-proof. 

The  ^^  Better  Way 
of  MUkIng'* 

Every  way  you  look  at  it,  and  in  every 
respect,  the  De  Laval  is  "The  Better  Way 
of  Milking."  It  is  designed  better,  made 
of  superior  materials,  constructed  by  skilled 
mechanics.  It  will  give  longer  and  more 
satisfactory  service.  It  is  made  and 
backed  by  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  equipment  in  the 
-world. 

That  is  why  the  De  Laval  is  more  widely 
used  than  any  other,  and  why  more  than 
half  a  million  cows  are  already  milked  the 
De  Laval  Way — with  the  number  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Your  only  regret  will  be  that  you  didn*t 
get  one  sooner.  Outfits  for  herds  of 
five  to  SOO  or  more  comrs— 'Iron 
$17S.00  up. 


/  Ptiui  ilithth  hithtr  tn  ttu  hutft  \ 
\  Ctasi  *n4  in   IVttUm    Canada,  / 
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"THE  MASQUE  OF  BEAUTY 

THROUGH  THE  AGES" 

A  NEW  DAIRY  COUNCIL  PAGEANT 


1 


t\ 


Four  niphts !  And  each  night  in  suc- 
cession the  liouse  (•r<»wded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  many  standing !  That  is 
what  happened  when  the  Harding  Junior 
High  Sdiool,  Wakeling  and  Ditman  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  gave  the 
original  i)resentation  of  the  new  Dairy 
Council  Pageant,  "The  Masque  of  Beauty 
Through  the  Ages",  on  May  19,  20,  21,  22. 
One  hundred  and  forty  students  ])artici- 
patetl. 

It  is  i»nly  within  recent  years  that  the 
full   possibilities  of  dr.ima  in   the  schools 


it  proved  a  success  in  every  detail  from 
file  costuming  and  dancing,  to  the  chorus 
was  due  to  careful  training  by  the 
teachers  and  authorities  of  the  Harding 
Junior  High  School.  Miss  Del  Rose 
Macan  assisted  by  members  of  the  Dra- 
matic Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  C;)uncil  co-operated 
where   needed. 

"The  Masque  of  Beauty  Through  the 
Ages",  was  written  for  the  Dairy  Council 
by  Cliarles  Soniiuer,  who  was  also  tlie 
playwright  of  other  Dairy  ( Ouncil  plays 


THE  FLUID  MILK  SITUATION 
IN  SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN 


R.  K.  ROSA 


* 


Ten  years  ago  this  iiionth,  in  ri'sponse 
to  the  gniwing  demand  for  a  more  uni- 
form and  c()uital)ic  basis  for  (l«)ing  busi- 
ness with  milk  distributors  and  numu- 
facturers  of  milk  products,  the  state- 
wide Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion was  formed. 

Previous  to  this  time  small  local  asso- 
ciations near  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
])articularly  Detroit,  had  been  tjperat'nsr 
more  or  less  successfully  in  their  own 
territories.  These  formed  the  founda- 
tion   on    which    to    build    and    furnished 


must  normally  come  from  a  fan-shaped 
area  lying  north  and  west  •)f  the  city. 
To  the  south  and  east  are  lakes  Erie 
aiui  St.  Clair  and  the  Canadian  border 
which  is  nutrked  at  this  point  by  the 
Detroit  Hiver. 

A  rapidly  expanding  industrial  center 
with  industries  marked  by  s»'asonai  vari- 
ations which  create  periods  of  genera! 
l)rosperify  and  high  buying  powers  inter- 
sjieresed  with  times  when  work  is  scarce 
and  buying  |)ow  cr  low  makes  the  market- 
ing problem   in    Detroit  an  intricate  one. 


EGYPTIAN  EPISODE,  "THE  MASQUE  OF  BEAUTY  THROUGH  THE  AGES" 
Harding  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


have  begun  to  be  appreciated.  The  op- 
portunity afforded  in  this  pageant  for 
linking  up  the  jjreparation  with  the  ac- 
/(f  ual  class  room  work  of  the  student  was 
fully  utilized.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
pr<)gressive   movement  in   education. 

'I'he  preparation  began  many  months 
ago,  and  involved  a  study  of  Period  His- 
tory, as  aj)|)Iied  to  the  Episodes  dealing 
with  Egyi)t,  Greece  and  other  countries. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  purely  abstract 
matter,  the  student  became  possessed 
with  real  interest  in  the  mode  of  life, 
customs,  dress,  speech,  etc.,  of  people 
whose  existence  had  formerly  held  little 
or  nor  relationship  to  his  own.  Having 
the  desired  information,  the  stiulents 
proceeded  to  design  and  make  the  cos- 
tumes, lighting,  and  all  stage  i)arapha- 
nalia  in  their  respective  classes  such  as 
Dcunestic  Art,  Carpentry,  Electricity  and 
others. 

There  was  no  cpiestion  as  to  whether 
those  seeing  it  liked  it.  They  nmre  than 
liked    it — thev    were   enthusiastic.      That 


including  the  "Health  Circus",  and  "The 
Scarecrow".  The  music  was  adopted 
and  written  by  Miss  Ruth  Barber,  of  the 
Dairy   Council. 

The  motif  of  "Through  Health  to 
Strength  and  Beauty"  was  woven 
throughout  the  play,  but  each  Episode 
carried  a  distinct  messagt",  com|)lete  in 
itself.  This  makes  the  pageant  sintabie 
for  use  in  i)arts  or  as  a  whole.  The 
story  of  the  age-old  search  for  Strength 
and  Beauty,  from  one  period  through 
atu»ther  of  the  world's  history,  and  the 
emphasis  on  their  true  source — Health  - 
as  told  in  the  pageant  is  given  in  tin- 
following  synopsis. 

A  chorus  of  twenty-five  voices,  augu- 
mented  by  thirty  nu)re  from  the  pit, 
acted  as  a  singing-curtain,  opening  and 
closing  each  episode,  and  denoted  the 
passing  of  time. 

Egyptfon  Episode 

f'/gypt  is  a  land  li\  ing  in  her  past,  and 
in  the  worship  of  the  dead.     Beauty  and 
'  f'<infimie»l   en   pape   7) 


leaders  whose  experience  was  invaluable 
to  the  new  organization. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  early 
days  of  the  Association.  The  "growing 
pains"  of  milk  producers'  cooperatives 
are  conimon  to  all.  Prejudices  erased, 
misunderstandings  renu)ved  and  mutual 
confidence  established,  the  organization 
began  to  grow  and  assume  an  importance 
which  it  merited  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
its  market  was  ra|)idly  becoming  one  (»f 
the  largest  in  the  country  and  presented 
a  peculiar  problem  because  of  its  loca- 
tion an<l  type  of  industry. 

At  present  the  Michigan  Milk  I'rodu- 
cers'  Association  mend)ership  includes 
nearly  12,0(M)  dairymen  who  are  sii])p!y- 
ing  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Flint,  Sagi- 
naw, Ann  Arbor,  P<mtiac  and  other 
towns. 

The  Detroit  Market 

The  great  center  of  milk  cimsumption 

in    this    area    is    Detroit,    the    cotmtry's 

fourth  city,  with  a  population  of  1.290.- 

0(»(l.     Situated    as    it    is    its    milk    supply 


Then  too,  the  population  has  been  transi- 
tory to  a  large  degree  antl  this  factor  has 
added  to  the  problem  of  distribution. 

Increasing  in  area,  the  city  has  eaten 
its  way  into  some  of  the  territory  which 
fonnerly  produced  large  quantities  of 
milk  and  forced  an  unusually  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  nulk  shed  area.  This  \\b,h 
introdiu'ed  the  competition  of  the  Detroit 
market  into  the  producing  area  supplying 
several  medium  sized  cities  in  the  central 
|)art  of  the  state  and  further  complicated 
the  problems  of  the  producers  as  a  whole. 

Influence  and  Accomplishments  of 
the  Association 

During  the  year  1025  approximately 
^l.'i.OOCOOO  worth  of  luilk  was  sold 
through  the  .Association  -  over  00  per 
cent.  (»f  the  total  sup))lied  to  the  market. 
A  good  price  was  maintained  throughout 
the  year  and  there  were  no  .serious  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  producers  or  dis- 
tributors. 

The  Association  has  c<»nstantly  stress- 
<  font  inn  p<l   on   pas*  6) 
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PROTECTING  THE  UNITED  STATES  MILK  AND  CREAM  SUPPLY 


A  bill  has  been  recently  introduced  in 
tlio  Tnited  States  Senate  and  tbe  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  by  Senator 
Irwine  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  and  Ke- 
l>reseiitative  .lolin  Taber  of  New  York, 
respectively,  whicli  seeks  to  prevent  tbe 
importation  of  milk  and  cream  except 
when  aiitiiori/.ed  by  a  "Valid  permit", 
issued  l)y  tbe  National  Secretary  of 
A{?riculture. 

It  provides  iiriefly,  that  milk  and  cream 
be  considered  unfit  for  importation:  (1) 
when  all  cows  producing  sucb  milk  or 
cream  are  not  healthy  and  a  physical 
examination  of  all  such  cows  has  not 
been  made  within  one  year  previous  to 
such  milk  or  cream  l>eiii);  offered  for 
importation;  (2)  when  such  milk  or 
cream,  if  raw,  is  not  pnniuced  from 
cows  which  have  passed  a  tuberculin 
test  applied  by  a  duly  authorized  official 
veternarian  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
tbe  country  in  which  such  milk  or  cream 
is  produced,  within  one  year  jirevioiis 
to  the  time  of  imiM>rtation,  showinjc  that 
such  cows  are  free  from  tuberculosis: 
(3)  when  the  sanitary  con<litions  of  the 
dairy  farm  or  plant  in  which  sucb  milk 
or  cream  is  produced  or  bandied  do  not 
score  at  least  70  points  out  of  100  points 
according  to  the  method  for  scoring  as 
provided  by  the  score  cards  used  by  the 


Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
tbe  tinu*  such  dairy  farms  or  plants  are 
scored;  (\)  in  tbe  case  of  raw  milk,  if 
tbe  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  cente- 
meter  exceeds  200,000  and  in  the  case 
of  raw  cream  750,000,  in  tbe  case  of  pas- 
tuerized  milk  if  the  number  of  bacteria 
|>er  cubic  centemeter  exceed  100.000  and 
in  the  case  of  pastuerized  cream,  500,- 
WK);  (5)  when  the  temperature  of  milk 
or  cream  at  the  time  of  importation  ex- 
ceed 50  degrees,  Fahrenheit. 

Under  Section  .'1,  the  bill  provides  that 
tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  eause 
such  insi)ections  to  be  nuide  as  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  milk  and  cream  are 
so  produced  and  handled  as  to  comply 
with  tbe  provisi«»n  of  Section  2,  and  in 
all  cases  when  he  fmds  that  such  milk 
or  cream  is  produced  and  handled  so 
lis  not  to  be  unfit  for  importation  under 
clauses  1,  2  and  3  of  Section  2,  of  the 
Act,  be  shall  issue  to  |)ersons  making 
applicati(ms  therefore,  permits  to  ship 
milk  or  cream  into  the  United  States, 
provided  that  in  lieu  of  the  insiwction 
to  l>e  made  by  or  under  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  may,  in 
his  discretion,  accept  a  duly  certified 
statement  signed  by  the  duly  authorized 
officials  of  an   authorized  department  of 


any  foreign  government  that  the  pro- 
visions in  clauses  1,  2  and  3  of  Section 
2,  of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  suspend  or  revoke  any  permit 
for  tbe  shipment  of  milk  or  cream  into 
the  United  States  when  he  shall  find 
that  tbe  bolder  thereof  has  violated  this 
Act,  or  any  of  the  regulations  made  here- 
after, or  that  tbe  milk  or  cream  brought 
by  the  holder  of  such  permit  into  tbe 
United  States  is  not  produced  and 
bandied  in  conformity  with  or  that  the 
quality  thereof  does  not  conform  to  ail 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  this  Act. 

Section  4,  pn»vides  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  perstm  in  tbe  United 
States  to  receive  milk  or  cream  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  the  importer 
thereof  unless  the  }>erson  by  whom  such 
milk  or  cream  was  imported  holds 
a  "valid  permit"  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Section  5 — Provides  that  any  person 
violating  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall, 
in  addition  to  all  other  |)enalties  pre- 
scribed by  law,  be  punished  by  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100.  nor  more  than  $1,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

The   bill   also  provides   for  an   appro- 


priation of  $60,000  annually  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

It  also  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  is  intended  nor  shall  be  construed 
to  effect  the  j)ower  of  any  state  or  any 
politieal  sub-division  thereof,  to  regulate 
the  shipment  of  milk  or  cream  into  or 
the  handling,  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
milk  or  cream  in  such  state  «)r  political 
subdivision. 

The  proposed  Act  sliall  take  effect  up- 
on the  expiration  of  90  days  from  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

Hearings  have  been  held  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
a  number  of  officials  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Association 
its  meml>ers  associations  and  others  have 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  many  local  regulations 
in  the  United  States  were  even  more 
stringent  than  those  proposed  for  the 
regulation  of  milk  for  imp<>rtation.  The 
opposition  has  been  centering  its  crit- 
icism mostly  upon  the  score  of  70  on 
the  Federal  Farm  Score  Card,  claiming 
that  that  was  somewhat  high  and  also 
upon  the  90  day  provision  of  the  law  to 
take  effect  after  passage.  So  far  no  wit- 
ness has  directed  and  criticized  on  the 
principle  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
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FLY  CONTROL  —  SWAT  THE  FLY 


Flies  have  already  nwule  their  ap!»ear- 
ance  this  spring  in  c<msiderable  numl>ers 
Ml  some  sections  »»f  the  country,  and  in 
other  localities  their  arrival  will  not  l>e 
long  delayed.  If  they  are  to  be  kept 
under  control,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
proceedings  against  them. 

Any  program  to  eradicate  flies  from 
dairies  should  l»egin  with  the  elimination 
of  breeding  |>laces.  The  premises  should 
be  cleared  of  piles  of  manure  and  other 
refuse,  such  as  s|>oiled  silage  and  accu- 
mulations of  wet  or  decaying  hay  and 
straw.  FiVen  with  the  utmost  care  flies 
can  not  be  entirely  prevented  from  breed- 
ing and  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  those 
which  do  apijear  from  imdetected  breed- 
ing places  and  the  premises  of  neighbors. 
In  carrying  on  this  work,  traps  proi)erly 
constructed  and  baited,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  spray  will  be  found  belpfid  and 
not  exorbitantly  expensive. 

The  baited  traps  are  used  for  catch- 
ing the  flies  which  do  not  bite  but  get 
their  nourishment  from  foods  such  as 
they  can  get  through  their  elongated 
mouth  parts.  Most  of  these  are  the  ccun- 
UJon  house  flies.     The  spray  is   used  to 


kill  or  repel  the  biting  tyi)c  of  flies  that 
live  on  blood,  which  they  ol»tain  by  pierc- 
ing the  skins  of  animals.  Stable  and 
born  flies  are  samples  of  this  type. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  of  Dairying,  on 
its  experimental  farm  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
with  the  C(M>perati(m  of  the  Bureau  of 
FiUtomology,  made  effective  use  of  the 
fly-fighting  measures  outlined  above. 
The  premises  were  kept  as  free  as  possi- 
ble  from  accumulations  of  manure.  Box 
stalls  were  cleaned  and  scraped  regularly. 
.Vs  a  rule,  manure  was  n(>t  allowed  to 
accumulate  near  the  buildings  for  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  immediate  pre- 
mises entirely  freed  from  accumulations 
of  manure  at  least  once  each  week.  Cy- 
lindrical traps  like  those  described  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  TM  were  set  as  soon  as 
tbe  first  flies  appeared.  They  were  bait- 
ed with  black  strap  molasses  from  sugar 
cane  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
water.  The  bait  was  renewed  once  a 
week  and  the  traps  emptied  when  tbe 
accumulation  of  dead  flies  was  so  great 
as  to  reduce  seriously  the  light  under 
the  trap.     Before  emptying  the  traps  the 


living  flies  were  killed  by  steaming  the 
traps  for  about  a  minute  in  a  steam  steri- 
lizer. During  the  season  the  ten  traps 
used  caught  86  gallons,  or  approximately 
a  half  billion  flies.  The  milk  room  was 
practically  free  from  flies  throughout  the 
whole  season. 

In  order  to  protect  the  cattle  as  much 
as  possible  from  horn  and  stable  flies  a 
spray  was  used.  It  was  thought  best  to 
apply  a  spray  which  would  kill  the  flies 
rathen  than  merely  repel  them.  For  this 
purpose  a  kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum 
was  used.  Partially  oi>ened  dried  pyre- 
thrum flowers  were  procured  and  soaked 
for  forty-eight  hours  in  kerosene.  They 
were  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
flowers  to  two  gallons  of  kerosene.  The 
pyrethrum  flowers  were  purchased  In  20- 
pounds  lots,  making  the  cost  of  the  spray 
only  36  or  40  cents  per  gallon. 

To  apply  this  extract  an  air-pressure 
sprayer  was  used  which  held  about  one 
gallon  and  could  easily  l>e  operated  with 
one  hand.  In  spraying  for  horn  flies  an 
attempt  was  made  to  catch  them  in  a 
cloud  of  the  vapor  as  they  swarmed  up 
after  the  first  spray  struck  them  and  this 


was  very  effective.  They  are  easily  kill- 
ed by  the  pyrethrum  extract.  In  apply- 
ing this  spray,  a  nozzle  which  will  pro- 
duce a  very  fine  vapor  should  be  used. 
This  K  facilitated  by  using  plenty  of 
pressure. 

In  spraying  tor  stable  flies,  wliich  are 
in  most  cases  found  sucking  blood  from 
the  cows'  legs,  the  si)ray  was  shot  direct- 
ly on  them,  usually  with  telling  effect. 
Since  the  major  part  of  the  spray  is 
kerosene,  care  was  taken  not  to  cover 
the  cattle  with  It  unnecessarily,  and  they 
were  not  curried  or  iirusbed,  or  turned 
out  in  the  hot  sun  immediately  after 
being  sprayed.  By  observing  these  pre- 
cautions no  trouble  was  experienced  fnMn 
blistering. 

Although  in  both  seasons  the  bom  flies 
had  ap)H-ared  in  considerable  numbers 
l»efore  the  si)ray  was  used,  their  numbers 
were  appreciably  reduced  after  a  week 
of  daily  spraying,  and  they  were  easily 
kept  under  control  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Specific  information  on  various  types 
of  flies  and  means  of  controlling  them 
may  be  procured  fnun  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology 


COST  AND  VALUE  OF  SILAGE    ai  hxecker 


Stockkeei>ers  must  know  the  cost  of 
their  feeds  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
and  most  economic  rations.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
cost  of  making  silage.  The  Missouri 
Agriculture  College  last  year  showed  a 
cost  of  $6.90  i)er  ton  for  corn  silage. 
They  based  this  on  the  bushel  yield, 
crediting  the  corn  with  94  cents  per 
bushel  and  charging  actual  costs  which 
were  liberal  on  all  items  and  above  the 
av«rage  now  paid. 

During  the  past  25  years  many  of  our 
Experiment  Stations  published  figures 
on  the  cost  of  producing  silage,  both 
from  corn  and  other  plants,  but  as  con- 
ditions have  radically  changed  In  costs, 
these   figures   are   of   little   value   at   the 


present  time.  It  is  hoped  we  will  have 
sonje  new  figures  on  this  subject  this 
year  and  that  special  care  be  taken  to 
give  data  produced  on  average  farms. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  of  fig- 
tiring  cost.  One  is  based  on  the  yield  of 
the  corn,  wliich  is  the  most  common  and 
I  believe  the  least  reliable,  the  other  is 
based  on  land  rental,  and  actual  cost 
()f  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop. 
Thirty  |>er  cent,  of  last  year's  corn  that 
went  into  the  silo  would  not  have  made 
marketable  grain  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
lacked  maturity.  Frequently  a  field  of 
corn  at  tasseling  time  is  so  damaged  by 
liot  winds  that  the  silk  is  dried  or  burn- 
ed and  the  corn  will  fail  to  ear;  such  a 
crop  will  still   make  silage,  though  it   is 


a  lotal  failure  as  a  grain  crop.  Where 
the  basis  is  made  on  land  rental  and  all 
costs,  a  more  accurate  accounting  can 
be   made. 

I'nder  jiresent-day  conditions  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  silage  can  be  made 
where  all  costs  are  ccmsidered  for  from 
$5.00  to  $6.00  per  ton.  The  following 
figures  may  l>e  ii.sed  to  determine  the 
worth  of  silage  under  good  farm  condi- 
tions. When  butter  fat  is  selling  for 
45  cents  per  ))ound,  corn  silage  will  bring 
the  dairy  farmer  $10.00  |)er  ton  and  when 
fat  steers  are  selling  from  $9.00  to  $10.00 
|)er  cwt.,  corn  silage  is  worth  from  $7.00 
to  $8.00  per  ton.  Then  a  farmer  with 
a  slo  and  a  fair  yield  of  crop  can  re- 
ceive a   value  from   his  corn   made  into 


silage  of  $70.00  to  .$80.00  an  acre  when 
fed  to  steers  and  $100.00  when  fed  U> 
good  dairy  cows. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that 
silage  in  the  ration  makes  a  saving  of 
considerable  money.  With  dairy  animals 
the  feeding  of  silage  saves  from  8  to  15 
cents  on  the  cost  of  producing  a  poimd 
of  butter  and  from  30  to  50  cents  on 
producing  100  pininds  of  milk.  For  beef 
production  or  the  fattening  of  animals 
the  saving  produced  by  silage  is  about 
$1.00  |)er  100  p«)und  of  grain.  When  we 
consider  the  growing  of  young  stock* 
the  feeding  of  dry  cows  and  heifers,  the 
wintering  of  work  horses  and  mules,  the 
silo  becomes  a  necessity  on  the  stock 
farm. 
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HOLSTEINS  IN  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ASS'N  MAKE  HIGH  RECORDS 

R.  G.  WALTZ,  County  Agent 


The  yearly  summary  of  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Cow  Testing  Association, 
Pennsylvania,  shows  that  a  pure  bred 
Holstein  owned  by  Wm.  H.  Landis  of 
East  Greenville  holds  the  State  record 
for  highest  milk  and  butterfat  produc- 
tion in  cow  testing  association  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  1925-26. 

This  seven  year  old  pure  bred  Hoi- 
stein,  Green  Hill  Beliwood  Hengerveld 
678091,  made  the  high  record  of  19,  707 
lbs.  of  milk  containing  wi.a  lbs.  of  fat 
or  an  average  test  of  4%  butterfat.  In 
addition  to  the  high  yearly  record  of 
milk  and  butterfat  she  gave  birth  to  a 
normal  healthy  calf.  She  is  a  large  rug- 
ged cow,  strong  constitution,  good  type 
and  a  winner  in  the  show  ring.  Pof  al* 
most  three  months  she  averaged  100  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day;  her  highest  daily  pro- 
duction being  106  lbs.  o(  milk  on  four 
railldngs  a  day. 

The  l,andis  herd  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  county  Association  for  milk  and  but- 
terfat production.  His  herd  of  17  pure 
bred  Holsteins  made  an  average  of  12,484 
lbs.  of  milk  and  440  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
The  high  record  was  established  by  feed- 
ing balanced  rations,  good  care  and  good 
breeding   practices. 

The  l^sinus  College  Holstein  herd  of 
Collegeville  of  14  animals,  which  was  the 
highest  herd  in  the  Association  last  year 
for  butterfat  production,  was  a  ck)se 
second  again  this  year  in  both  milk  and 
butterfat.  The  College  herd  averaged 
12,462  lbs.  of  milk,  and  421  lbs  of  butter- 
fat. 

The  A.  K.  Rothenberger  Holstein  herd 
of  Lansdale,  R.  D.  I,  with  16  pure  breds, 
which  was  the  highest  milk  produc'ng 
herd  last  year,  was  the  third  highest 
herd  in  the  Association  this  year  for  milk 
and  butterfat;  the  herd  average  being 
lt.877  ll)s.  of  milk  and  375  lbs.  of  butter- 


fat. This  record  was  made  on  two  milk- 
ings  a  day. 

Owen  Gerhard  of  Palm,  with  24  HoU 
steins  was  fourth  highest  with  9,868  lbs. 
of  milk  and  343  lbs.  of  butterfat,  while 
the  H.  K.  Lesher  herd  of  Cedars,  with 
14  Holsteins  placed  fifth  with  9,429  lbs. 
of  milk  and  326  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  Association  finished  the  year -with 
26  members.  There  were  433  cows  tested 
during  all  or  part  of  the  year.    The  av- 


ward's  Brown  Swiss  herd  of  Pennsburg; 
Warren  Schultz,  East  Greenville;  Har- 
vey Murphy,  Norristown;  the  last  two 
being  Holstein  herds. 

Daisy,  a  five  year  old  Brown  Swiss 
owned  by  O.  M.  Woodward  of  Penns- 
burg, produced  8,690  lbs.  of  milk  and  420 
lbs.  of  fat.  During  the  Association  year 
she  freshened  twice  giving  birth  to  two 
live   healthy  calves. 

A  summary  of  the  records  show  that 


GREEN  HILL  BELL  WOOD  HENGERVELD 
State  Record  Cow,  Owned  by  Wnu  H.  Landis,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


erage  production  of  milk  per  cow  for 
the  year  was  7,789  lbs.  and  of  296  lbs. 
of  butterfat  .  This  is  an  average  increase 
of  226  lbs.  of  milk  and  15  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat per  cow  above  last  year.  The  re- 
cords show  that  26  cows  produced  over 
400  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  that  124  cows 
went  over  the  300  lb.  mark.  Nine  herds 
averaged  over  800  lbs.  of  butterfat  per 
cow;    among  them   being   O.   M.   Wood- 


the  owner's  "favorite  cow"  was  not  al- 
ways the  most  profitable  cow  in  the 
herd.  In  some  instances  the  cow  that 
was  condemned  as  being  an  average 
cow"  in  the  herd  before  records  were 
kept,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable cows  at  the  end  of  the  Associa- 
tion year  when  complete  records  were 
summarized.  A  grade  Holstein  owned 
by  one  of  the  members  was  put  in  this 


class.  The  first  month  that  the  tester 
was  on  the  job  the  test  indicated  that 
this  cow  gave  a  high  test  milk.  With 
that  information  the  owner  decided  to 
keep  the  cow  and  give  her  another  chance 
the  next  month.  The  following  months 
further  proved  that  she  was  a  high  test- 
er and  a  persistent  milker.  The  owner 
was  surprised  to  know  that  at  the  end 
of  the  testing  year,  the  "unfavorite  grade" 
cow  was  the  fifth  highest  cow  in  the 
entire  Association  imving  luailc  11,472 
lbs.  of  milk  and  606  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
She  returned  to  the  owner  $264  above 
cost  of  feed,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
profitable  cows  in  his  herd. 

The  second  year  of  the  cow  testing 
Association  shows  that  the  members 
improved  their  production  by  better  feed- 
ing, better  management  and  better  cows. 
The  records  afford  a  means  of  discarding 
low  producing  and  unprofitable  individ- 
uals. A  large  number  of  the  herds  made 
a  big  improvement  in  both  milk  and  but- 
terfat during  the  second  year.  The  A. 
K.  Rothenberger  herd  made  an  increase 
of  1,263  lbs.  of  milk  and  35  lbs.  of  fat 
per  cow.  The  O.  M.  Woodward  herd  of 
Pennsburg  made  an  increase  of  1,229  lbs. 
of  milk  and  65  lbs,  of  fat  per  cow.  The 
herd  of  Vincent  Alderfer,  of  Lederach. 
made  an  increase  of  878  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow.  Other 
herds  in  the  Association  that  made  a 
decided  increase  were  the  Wm.  H.  Landis 
herd,  Ursinus  College  and  Owen  Ger- 
hard of  Palm.  Cow  testing  Association 
work  is  considered  by  its  members  to 
be  the  most  practical  and  constructive 
help  they  have  in  building  up  their  herds 
for  higher  and  more  economical  pro- 
duction. 

F.  E.  Martin  is  the  efficient  tester  for 
the  Association. 


AMERICAN  HEALTH  CONGRESS  MEETS  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


MILK  SANITATION  DISCUSSED 


Outstanding  authorities  pffesented 
various  viewpoints  as  to  the  sanitar}' 
aspects  of  production,  handling  and  mar- 
keting of  the  milk  supply  of  the  nation, 
as  a  part  of  the  program  during  the  four 
days  session,  May  18th  to  21st.  Wed- 
nesday, May  19th  was  given  over  to  the 
discussion  of  the  milk  supply. 

Mr.  Leslie  C.  Frank,  Associate  Sani- 
tary Engineer  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  urged  a  more  uniform 
system  of  milk  control  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  a  model 
milk  ordinance  was  one  that  provided, 
(first)  for  a  safe  milk  that  guaranteed 
against  the  spread  of  milk  bom  epide- 
mics, (second)  sHould  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  would  warrawt  the  support  of  both 
the  producer  and  dIstrilMitor  in  the  in- 
dustry and  (third)  one  that  would  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  consumer  and 
thereby  insure  adequate  consumption. 

Mr.  Frank  pointed  out  that  such  an 
ordinance  must,  however,  have  flexibility 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  various  grades  of 
milk  and  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
various  classes  of  communities,  some  of 
which  have  made  much  more  progress 
than  others  in  milk  sanitation. 

Dr.  C.  W.  I^irson.  Chief  of  tlie  Bureau 
^>f  Dairying,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress on  '♦Economical  Milk  Production 
and    SftnJtatlop",   said    th«t   one    of   the 


most  advanced  steps  which  •  had  been 
made  anywhere  was  that  of  the  coopera- 
tive quality  control  work  being  done  by 
the  producers  and  dealers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. Dr.  I^rson  stated  that  this  co- 
operative control  work  furnished  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  men  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry could  do  toward  industry  con- 
trol. 

(Editor's  Note:— To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
are  the  only  two  districts  in  the  United 
States  cooperatively  controling  the 
quality  of  the  city  supply.) 

Many  dairymen  in  the  past  have  been 
opposed  to  milk  inspection. 

Dr.  Larson  pointed  out  that  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  are  putting  into  practice  the  find- 
ings of  modern  science  as  applied  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  for  their  application 
of  sound  economical  principles  to  their 
businesses. 

Dr.  Harris  Has  Drastic  Ideas  As  to  the 
Production  and  Distribution  of  Milk 
Dr.  I^wis  I.  Harris,  Commissioner  of 
Health.  New  York  City,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  milk  control  in  a  large  city. 
He  discussed  in  a  general  way  the  sub- 
ject of  milk  production  and  distribution 
for  our  large  consuming  centers,  using 
his  experiences  in  New  York  as  a  basis. 
He  urged  that  Boards  of  Health  Tie  given 
c/aristic  power  for  controlling  the  milk 
Industry.     He  also  urged  general  super- 


vision of  the  whole  industry  by  govern- 
mental authorities;  a  sufficient  force  of 
highly  trained  milk  inspectors  to  fre- 
quently inspect  all  the  dairies  supplying 
the  milk  for  fluid  consumption  in  the 
cities  and  towns;  with  federal  co-opera- 
tion in  this  inspection;  that  the  farmers 
be  required  to  so  arrange  their  dairies 
as  to  furnish  a  uniform  amount  of  milk 
for  the  cities  throughout  the  year.  He 
suggested  that  a  way  to  accomplish  this 
would  be  to  have  the  farmers  in  one 
.section  of  the  territory  arrange  to  have 
their  cows  freshen  in  the  spring  and 
another  section  of  the  territory  in  the 
fall.  Every  farmer  should  be  compelled 
to  produce  milk  equivalent  In  quality 
to  the  higher  grades  now  sold,  suggest- 
ing that  100,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  be  a 
maximum  limit. 

He  urged  that  either  governmental 
sanitary  experts  be  placed  constantly  In 
control  over  all  pasteurization  plants  to 
see  that  the  work  is  properly  done,  or 
that  cities  establish  municipal  pasteuriza- 
tion plants  to  take  care  of  the  entire 
supply. 

In  speaking  of  his  experiences  in  New 
York,  he  said  that  they  had.  In  many 
cases,  too  many  middlemen  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.  He  said  that 
as  soon  as  It  could  be  properly  brought 
to  pass,  he  felt  the  city  of  New  York 
should  eliminate  all  retail  sale  of  milk 
other  than  bottled  milk.  He  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  of  controling  both  the  safety 


and  purity  of  milk  dipped  from  cans  in 
stores. 

Dr.  Harris  challenged,  to  some  extent, 
the  retail  price  of  milk  in  some  large 
cities  and  urged  the  introduction  of  a 
public  cost  accounting  system  which 
would  inquire  into  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution  of  milk.  He  urged  a 
limitation  of  profits  in  the  milk  business 
and  control  by  the  government  of  sur- 
pluses going  into  by-products  and  an 
adequate  safe  supply  of  milk  to  be  fur- 
nished the  city  at  not  too  high  a  cost. 
He  also  urged  that  a  label  on  the  bottle 
cap  guarantee  the  butterfat  and  other 
contents  of  the  milk  contained  therein. 

He  suggested  that  in  the  future  judicial 
authorities  no  longer  limit  sentences  to 
fines  in  cases  involving  infractions  of  the 
law  as  it  applies  to  the  dairy  industry, 
but  that  all  convicted  offenders  be  either 
excluded  from  the  market  or,  in  the  case 
of  grave  offenders  given  jail  sentences. 

The  sessions  of  the  first  American 
Health  Congress  which  were  attended  by 
thousands  of  health  authorities  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  discussed  many 
other  topics  of  general  health  interest. 
On  the  Steel  Pier  there  was  a  large  and 
varied  exhibit  of  health  foods,  medical 
supplies,  books,  and  hospital  and  medical 
equipment.  There  were  in  all  104  exhi- 
bitors. At  the  National  Dairy  Council 
booth  many  hundreds  of  visitors  register- 
ed and  asked  for  material  published  by 
the   various    Dairy   Councils 
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Kvory  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
dair\  iiuMi  to  see  that  the  milk  is  properly 
cooled  before  it  is  placed  upon  the  truclts 
for  .shii)nient  to  tlie  city,  or  before  it  is 
delivered  to  the  receiving  station,  tinU'Ss 
such  delivery  is  made  very  early  in  the 
morninp,  before  any  opi^ortiinity  is 
afforded  for  bacteria  development. 

Consumers  demand  sweet  milk.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  dealer  to  place  a 
satisfactory  prodtu't  on  the  market  imless 
it  arrives  at  his  plant  in  good  condition. 

Kvery  dairyman  shotdd  have  a  thermo- 
meter handy  for  testing  the  temperature 
of  his  milk  before  it  is  shipped.     A  little 

may  save  considerable  loss  from  rejected 
milk  and  do  much  toward  improving  the 
market  for  your  product  if  the  thermo- 
meter is  heeded  and  the  milk  is  jiroperly 
cooled. 


business  to  do  that?  We  are  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  matter  of  sufficient 
and  projHT  iiideiniiity  woidd  be  worked 
out  .so  that  the  farmers  losing  cows 
which   have   ttd)erctiIosis  get   .justice. 

'IMiis  is  a  question  for  various  dairy- 
men in  the  Detroit  Milk  Shed  to  consider. 
In  several  counties  right  now  we  find 
the  locals  discussing  the  matter  and  get- 
ting prepared  to  take  proi)er  action  to 
protect  their  dairy  business  to  the  best 
advantage  in  tlie  future.     Think  it  over. 
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Editorial 


Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  not 

have  read  the  various  articles  which  have 

been  printed  in  the  recent  issues  of  the 

ni  ,fWill*nrHroH*»^rp'    Hevjew    regarding   the 

matter   of   "off   flavor   and   garlic   flavor 

r^-TKl    rUiio«io«K'>J»r«tiO«SrJil*q    |Ht»*ilileime    qf. 
R   >ogMrlie>idElo«itftJi  (MBitetie^iatiuntifarJiUQitln   th«{t 


SHOULD  WE  TEST  FOR  T.  B.  ? 
Editorial,  reprinted  from  the  May  issue 
of  the  *  Michigan  Milk  Messenger" 

Shotdd  we  act  now  in  petting  our  cows 
tested  for  bovine  tubercidosis,  and  what 
will  the  future  bring  for  us,  are  questions 
that  our  njend)ers  s'loidd  carefully  con- 
sider. This  it  something  that  ought  not 
to  he  entirely  ignored,  but  the  real  issue 
before  our  farmers  is  whether  or  not  they 
should  promote  the  idea  of  testing  Michi- 
gan cows  at  this  time,  or  just  let  the 
matter  ride. 

The  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  not  taken  any  stand  whatso- 
ever in  this  matter.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
discussed  but  very  little.  Upon  seeing 
what  has  happened  to  neighboring  far- 
mers in  Chicago,  though,  it  causes  us  to 
wonder  if  we  are  asleep  on  this  subject 
in  the   Detroit  Milk  Shed. 

Today  we  find  that  only  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  cows  in  counties  where  test- 
ing has  been  carried  on  are  affected  with 
tidterculosis.  It  has  not  become  a  seri- 
ous matter  as  yet.  At  one  time  the 
condition  was  no  worse  than  this  in 
Chicago.  Methods  were  not  followed  ,- 
out  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  kill  animals  that  were  affected,  and 
now  when  they  are  forced  to  test  they 
find  in  twelve  counties  surrounding 
Chicago  that  on  an  average  there  are 
50  per  cent,  of  thera  affected  with  tlie 
disease. 

The   Chicago  Board  of  Health,   repre- 
scntinJg    tliQ    consuming    public,    passed 


milk 
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OLEOMARGARINE 

The  use  of  oleomargarine  as  a  butter 
sid)stitute  goes  merrily  on.  Us  inferiori- 
ty in  fo;td  value  is  generally  understood, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  it  reduces  by  just  so  much  the 
market  for  milk,  the  true  source  of  our 
butter  supply.  ' 

'J'riie  butter  is  available  to  almost 
every  farmer,  and  if  it  is  not  available 
iu  your  own  community  it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  almost  any  market  of  as  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  from  your 
milk  btiyer. 

Many  farnu^rs  buy  butter  cooperatively 
and  at  a  reasonable  i)rice.  Local  butter 
very  frequently  is  off  llavor,  duC;  to  the 
fact  that  small  |)ro(liKers  do  not  >xercise 
l)roi)er  care  in  butter-making  anj^l  where 
made  in  small  quantities  if^i  uniformity 
of  quality  can  be  maintained. 

The  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
continues  to  increase.  Statistics  obtained 
from  sales  of  revenue  stamps  during  the 
first  four  months  of  lf>2()  show  that 
()l,:j(W,72()  iH)unds  of  tmcolored  ()le<»mar- 
garine  were  iiroduceil,  as  coiniiared  with 
.')2,7()j»,:}i()  pounds  during  the  same 
months  last  .vear.  In  the  first  four 
juonths  of  102(),  2.!»b'5,782  pounds  of 
colored  olecuiiargarine  were  produced,  as 
compared  to  2.:nO,.')55  pounds  during  the 
same  m<)nths  last  year. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
COOPERATION  SECOND 

SUMMER  SESSION 

A  new  era  begins  in  the  history^  of 
American  Coojieration.  The  formative 
period  is  closed.  The  tnovement  is  now 
recognized  as  a  permanent  force  in  our 
economic  and  social  life.  The  coopera- 
tive principle  and  the  cooperative  form 
of  organization  have  achieved  recognition 
as  the  most  vital  forces  in  the  sphere  of 
agriculture;  they  have  become  noticeable 
factors  among  urban  consumers.  The 
next  step  will  be  the  development  of 
trained    man    power    to    hold    what    has 

rward 
its 


MARKET:  CONDITIONS 
Continued  cold  weather,  almost 
thnxighout  the  month  of  May,  has  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  milk  con- 
sumption. The  same  affect  was  notice- 
able in  the  volume  of  milk  produced, 
but  the  decreased  demand  has  probably 
offset  the  decrease  in  production. 

Pasture  has  been  far  below  the  usual 

growth  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
in  many  instances  farmers  did  but  little 
l)asturing  imtil  late  in  the  month.  In 
other  instances  "such'  farmers  a.s  were 
forced  to  turn  their  coWs  out,  find  their 
pasttire  fields  far  below  the  average  for 
this  season  of  the  yeftr.  Light  snow  and 
some  light  frosts  were  reported  in  some 
sections  of  the  territory  during  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  month. 

Unsatisfactory  labor  conditions,  parti- 
cidarly  in  the  textile  sections  has  had 
some  bearing  on  consumption  and  gen- 
eral indications  are  somewhat  unsettled 
as   to  the  near   future. 

Platform  conditions  in  Philadelphia 
are  easy.  There  has  been  little  demand 
for  milk  beyond  the  current  supply  and 
day  by  day  prices  on  the  leading  plat- 
forms have  been  easier. 

The  association  price  for  Grade  B 
Market  Milk  (Basic  Quantity,  delivered 
F.  O.  B.  IMiiladelphia,  for  three  per  cent, 
butterfat  content)  for  May  is  $2.71  per 
lumdred  i)ounds,  or  .5.8  cents  jier  quart. 
The  price  of  milk  of  the  same  grade  and 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  was  .$2.13 
]wr    hundred    jxnmds. 

The  i)rice  of  surplus  milk  at  country 
receiving  stations  for  May,  three  per 
cent,  butterfat  content  for  Class  I  sur- 
'  plu.s  milk  was  .$1..52  per  htmdred  poimds 
while  that  for  Cla.ss  II  was  $1.19  per 
htmdred  pounds.  These  prices  apply  at 
all  receiving  stations  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed.       -*    '-V- 

The  price  of  -Silirprtif  TVfilk  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  fo*"  May,  three  per  cent, 
butterfat  content  is  $2.10  per  hundred 
pounds  or  4-5^'ents  per  quart  for  Class 
•I  jnd  $1.7jpp<!r  hlindred  pounds  or  3.8 
cents  per  qtiart  for  Class  II  surplus. 


LATEST  MARKET   PRICES 


i 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

Th«  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effectlre 
with  January,  1926.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  avernge  monthly  shipment  of 
milk  during  October,   November  and  December.    iy'.i5.  ,      ,,     ,  j 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surpljis  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average   New  York,   92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  e^ual  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  New 
York,  92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price,  for  the  month. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  diflerential  of  4  cents  for  eacn 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  pouits. 
(Inland   stations   carry   differentials   subject   tfc   local   urranKenients.) 

INTERSTATE   MILK  PROJOUCEES'  ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understandint,'  it  is  net  to  tiie  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  pi-mlucers  .shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
lug  contributions  and  payments:  , 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  piuinds  (40Vi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at   price  listed  hereon. 

(C)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46Mi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

of  all  milk  bought  from   other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.  ,      ,       ,         ,i. 

The  fbnds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablizafion  ormarkels.  and  for  an  educational  campaign   advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 


January 

F'ebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


;>  ^    products 


Feed  Market  Conditions 
While  there  was  some  flucttratlons  in 
both  feed  prices  aud  supply  duiing  the 
month,  conditions  .a,t  the  ^lose  of  May 
were  about  as  _  follows.  Somewhat 
easier  conditions  in  wheat  feeds  was  ap- 
parent,  with  deihand  slackening,  due  t«> 
the  advance  tf  the'j^fisturage  season. 

Lin.seed  fiHral  is  p^htctically  steady  in 
the  Western  markets  but  easier  in  the 
East.  Cottonseed  meal  is  practically 
unchanged  with  the  demand  only  fair. 
Corn    feeds    are    irregular    with    gluten 

anged  but  resellers 
ions    in    the    Eas    v) 
■working  lower  bur 
ellow  hominy  on  the 


5 


,  «  tX^U^JittX^^^  %tm«"-noii.t*W^  few  ^f.^^mV-^MW^m  -'--nl«rfc<Wfi6V.,Kd»'4H>iVl^ViBa«  vi*ftib  cool 

T™a     iL.7Tl     >TS^  W^-T^dm-    tbi  'S^^  pect    to    become   active    wy^^^i^i^yH  *''''^  .n<«ftriffi^<^'^«i6pW»«l"»a*Wf5^f?hn«*prage 

^nBli^^^^B^^W^^^S^  eTpect  that  someti^U^^.City,  ^.JMWiW^^i^^WVMf' -1  ^^.^^'.^^  S"'>V«  eJW'il  it^H.iPVHVnK,MiSfte^o%tf«»dy..  <^^ 

bn«  WBl  «  ..w  ^,di  ,.iq  \J?.  .dt  no       vnnrfioW  .%Pff^  tl^titpstt^  ^o^y^V^iJJft  ^%n^^^\>S^^-h^^m^ml^^fiUmV^':'''^^  ^^^^^^ 
l«olh,n^^^WBW"mfiWHiW^fr^*«•eh4tS«D    re,,,  ^H^gUm^^.^HMn^m^'^J^m^^  l.^,„,^H\vv^y,^^fi^^s,^J,JI^g^^.AlW^,„J,.n^,^^e^„  ^^^^^f^'^'^'^^  I" 

l..>.,iM^>PWh<tirq,flA,m^ic;^„Tr^ik    i%,^fRf  ive^^.^hyy^  ^F  WY  ^MA^.M'^,M\»m  a"4...,rW'#'^^V 'MW-Hl  5.SS1^^«4 '^Jl  ^-.vni,«*J*»l'*dtI*^l«>tfr,«h»»n^*J/.«^^ 
n,j8fi^;-f«nHVfl.M*f>.^fiViiiH'^WH«AaAiW^  ansliM.,w^^le,,,w.e,h^v:?  flflly,,?,.JWf:i'9eft^rofli:  aPr,.viqSt«fe^^,^VnNSo  .Wti.'^llP'JitH^tAitift  -H       -h«  ^1,^^  4WWWjArW  .<*«t9fclfiiffre*.»olld 
yd  mmi\¥^\'ASf.M^'hoV^i^H^m»  IPian^.o  I^WiPf^Ny  q»fl^,q?,TW;V>W«ftt,tM,Presrtn,„   ^•fdi,,^^^Wo'f''SoVS4*-»Hff''^»*rti.*i''<^>hol«tfBilr.^''fltlW  ^«l»fni^lJH<:''to>  WrtWhIch 
where  ti,fi,Hj^  iw,hiwl«'Af<^P.«f/"WfCna,^,^4Vit,,rtiHH^,(<^fy»f>..W..pW  .;>«^^  VH»-".V.»i»;itmJ.iP*"'HrH  Wiih>^  Mm^  hm^rmtmWii^.  fClH«M«y 

siderable  distances  by  truck.  '       keep  them  clean?    Would  It  not  be  better       eral  information  is  giN  en  in  the  booklet,      was  .400  cents. 


MAY  BASIC  PRICE 

F.  Q4:B.  Philadephla 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

'  Basic    Quantity 

Test  Per                            Price 

per  cent.  100   lbs.                      per  qt. 

3.  $2.71                            '         5.8 

3.05  2.73  5-85.^, 

3.1  2.75  5.'3 

3  15  .  2.77  5.95  . 

3.2  2.79  6. 
3.25  2.81  6. 

3.3  2.83  6  0.'". 
3.35  2.85  6.1 
3  4  2.87  «.15 
345  2.89  6.2 

3.5  2.91  6.25 
3.55  2.93  6.3 

3.6  2.95  0.3 
3.65  2.97  6.35 
3  7  2.99  6.4 
3.75  3.01  6.45 

3.8  3.03                         r1-    v«.5    . 
3.85  3.05  6.55 

3  9               •    ^-  3.07  6.6 
3.95          ..     .  3.09  6.6 

4  3.11  6.65 
4  05  8.18  6.7 
4  1  8.15  6.75 
4.15  3.17  6.8 
4  2  8.19  6.85 
4  25  8.21  6.9 
4  3  8.28  6.95 
4.35  8.25  .    7,. 

4.4  3.27  7. 
4  45  8.29  *7.05 
45  8.81  7.1 
4  55  3.33  7.15 
4  6  3.35  7.2 
465  8.37  7.2      ^ 
4  7  3.39  7.25 
4-75  3.41  7.8,,... 

4  8  3.43  7.36 
4.85  8.45  '7.4 

4.9  3.47                      .,,....     7.45 
4.95  349  75 

5  3.51  -.^    7.5 
When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 


MAY  BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE   B   MARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
.stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and   receiving    sta- 
tion charges.       Basic    Quantity 
Freight    Rates 
100  lbs 


»yt 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

.  201 

'^11 
'ft 
'"  221 

,  231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


«l 


Miles 
to  10 
t9  20 
to  30 
to.  40 
to  50 
to  60 
to  70 
to  80 
to  90 
to  100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
lr,() 
160 
170 
1«0 
190 
200 
2lO 
220 
230 
240 
•2.'>() 
260 
270 
2«0 
290 
300 


incl. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.47.5 

.4H0 

.4!»0 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%  milk 

$2.21 
2.19 
2.17 
2.16 
2.14 
2.13 
2.11 
2.10 
2.09 
2.08 
2.06 
2.05 
2.04 
2.03 
2.D2 
2.00 
2.00 
1.99 
1.97 
1.97 
1.96 
1.94 
1.94 
1.93 
1.92 
1.91 
1.00 
1.90 
1.88 
1.88 


Philadelphia  is  6%  cents  pAr  quart 

MAY  SURPLUS  PRICE.. 
F.  O.  B.  Ptailadelphift 


Mi 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 
3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Claas  I 

per 
100  lb. 
$2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52' 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 


per 

qt. 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.2 


Class 
per 

100    lb. 
$1.77 

1.79     -< 

1.81        , 

1.83    •'- 

1.85 

1.87 

1.89 

1.91 

1.93 

1.95 

1.97 

1  99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 

2  19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2  53 
2.55 
2.57 


II 


per 

qt. 

3.8 

3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.0.'> 
4.1. 
4.15 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.45 
4.5     • 
4.55 
4.«' 
4.65 
■  4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 


Test 
3. 

3.05 

3  1 

3.15 

3. -J 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.5.-> 

3.tJ 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.H 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4,3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4  55 

4.6 

4.()5 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

i>. 


MAY   SURPLUS 
At  All  Receiving 
Class   I 
per    100    lbs. 
$1.52 
1.54 


PRICE 
Stations 

Class 
'lest  per 

:!. 


1.56 

1.5H 

1.60 

1.62 

1.64 

1.66 

1.68 

1.70 

1.72 

1  74 

1.76 

1.78 

1.80 

1  82 

1.84 

1.86 

1.88 

1.90 

1.92 

1.94 

1.96 

1  .!)rt 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 

2  24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 
3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


month 

Class 

1 


SURPLUS   PRICES 

MonthT  Surplus  Prices 

4%    milk    at    all    receiving    stations 

1925 
Average  per 
Class  I 
1.92 
1.91 
2.25 
2.12 
202 
2.01 
2.01 
2.05 
2.25 


(pastern  ^iaU^ 


Wd 


"tTlllSr'^ 


1926 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET   MILK 

Philadelphia    and    at   receiving 
the  50  mile  zone  at  3%   butterfat 
ReceiTing 
F.  O.  B 
quart   Phila. 


2.i;s 

2.19 
2.04 
1.87 
1.92 


II 
59 
1.59 
1.87 
1.75 
1  68 
1.67 


1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.55 

1.59 


Who  Selec 


The 
States 


meml 
Farm 


their  feed  '^^^(mi^'im'ii^m'M^i 
than    they   ^laVjncix^^^gi^j^)  IMjf'^dT 


many  farm^|^^^^|y\y^|i^5fl^/Jjf^^pfifjA 
inanufactii^jj.1  4f;r(I^l(^i(4i,jjkjfl)yvfil> 

to  be  on  .^M^iiiio/fe^Cc^^iifiiHOtriv/ 
gave  up  this  nit  or  jLiii^s^i)ractice  a 


Date 
1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
2(i 
27 
28 
29 


II 

100   lbs. 
$1.19 
1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
1.29 
1.31 
1.33 
1.35 
1.37 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1  71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 


P.    O. 

stations 


B. 
in 


MAY  BUTTER  PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Packed 
i^niiadeipnia 
40 


40 
40 
41 
41 
42 
42 
42 
41 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/4 

1/4 


rtew 
39 
39 
39 
40 
40 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 


1/4 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/4 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


uhicago 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

39 

39 

39 

39 


1/4 

3/4 
3/4 
1/2 
3/4 
1/2 
1/4 
1/2 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 

1/4 
1/4 


year  a^o. 

With  t 
storage 

niers  coinni 
ingrt'diints 


TotTay, '  tfie    Eastern 


Sta 

f orj*t3ioiiirall)©riSr  tlmoapmliigi;  ||o«hn  o; 


,  P'k"  siMnJ   JiX  oti. 

have  giv*«j  ftioit 

431    .■wfllintg 
ixmti^  iWfitulin 


911 


cow  CAN'T  MAKE  MILK  ON 


,    .M*ibb« 

ordered. 
_^9iM  *#nii»rt««**t^  n  dc  r 


1/2 
3/ 


TONIC,  INSTITUTE  WARfW 


liimself   becaHig*T:lie 
r  wl?    Nor  can 


macpendenny  otttr  it  to  their  mem- 


Grass  is  a  good  tonic  for  the  cow,  but 
she  can't  make  milk  on  tonic,  according 
to  the  Larrowe  Institute  of  Animal 
nomics.     If  she  is  expected  to  co 
to  do  a  day's  work  every  day,  she 
have   to   get   enough    to   eat   of  a  good, 
nourishing  feed. 

"Few   dairymen   realize   th 
respects  a  dairy  cow  is  a  gr 
a    human    being,"    states 

"No    human    being    would    stop    eating      grain   service   in  Ef|j{i£Jl||^^'*ffeb 
meat    and    potatoes,   simpl)^QcaT^3i^  r^'su^ts  of  tlOW)r^rgh^^-o^jt^^ 

was  eating  lettuce  and  spihach 


inty  Exchanges 

the  possib"?lities  w 

rom   a  lanS^eTdti 

g  co-operativeywiS' 

joined  tlv^aVIDtCTAiTfiers 

supporting    the    Eastern    States 

^ _      tapld    p»«5li^ww  »nm€3  Vf' Iher  great 

the    institut^'A'¥¥yL3^ft^  and  the  present  feed  and 


;h^  "tSI  s^e 
rent  ^im\  nke 


to  Tone 
up   his  system,  yet   many  dairymen  be- 
lieve  that  their  cows  do  not  nee 
simply  because  they  have  grass  t 
on 


■mnr 


^ervioe  of  value  to- 

response  to  it 

In  April,  1925, 

of    the    Ex- 

UMlAWrs  of  feed  and 

1      tlieir      Exchange. 

ril,  thev  ordered  .372 


leir 


"Fresh  spring  grass  is  %J^0^  tonil 

the  cow.    It  is  green,  juicy  and  f)alat 

Cows  like  it.     It  tones  them     .    ^^ ^ 

a  time  will  actually,^5jimu|^t^  inill^^p^o.-,^j.ys^^r^  yifVugli  th( 

duction.     But   grass   ^iif   {^Sf^f^  jt  \/   ''^^'f^l^- A  ^ ''■'^^^  ^FY'ft^^' 
water,  and  a  cow  t!m  tSem  aftlerwInwIisV  dicatls''t;li5]^tliq.^^ikr   .fii'l  demand 

amount  of  pasture  dallr''»'li'*»'t«*e^'^el^^°*1^i!'?WVfl^L.av-Ay-*.'va,^u^u^ 
she   needs.     Grass, /tWfy^WsWfeHl.Mi  .YUMMOJ  3 jIK  .3  ^dx)U3 

used  more  as  a  tome  than  ng  a  feetl.     wn       ;r  — 

dairymen   should    use  pasture,   but 
should  use  it 


State      Farm      Bureau      Federation 


Iti 


isl 


9n\ 


T..IM»>'^    >i:»0T2  YJ^l.«.a 


in 


station  50  mile 
zone   per   cwt. 


JUNE    PRICES 
P.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Country  Eecelvlng  Stations 
The   price   quoted    for   .Tune    covers   the    re- 
turn   of    the    23    cents    per   hundred    pounds, 
advanced    by    the    Buyers    for    two    montf". 
NoTember  16  to  January  15  inclusive,  which 
it    now   being    returned    at    the   basis    ot    ^a 
cents  per  hundred  in  May  and  June. 

There  has  been  no  actual  reduction  in  the 

price  of  fluid  milk.  .,  ,     »      ,       ,»,„ 

Buyers    who    did    not    participate    in    the 

advance  preTlouely  noted   will  pay   the  same 

price  for  June  as  was  paid  in  April  ana  aa*/- 


1925 
.January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 

AURUSt 

September 
October 
November  11 5 
November  16-30 
December 

1926 
January     1-15 
January    16-31 
February 

M.TTCh 

April 
May 


6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 

6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
68 
6.3 
5.8 


it  with  grain 
out  herds  o 
comes  up 
costly  mo\^ 
and,  to   a 
falling  o 
cows    re 
nourish 
Act 

char 

Minn 

ing  a 

pecial! 

sum 

ing   no    grain   on    pasture 

ppunte3>fc^tettm'f1ttt-"pef  year 
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Read  what  that  report  says,  then  read  the  letter  below. 
They  tell  the  story.  No  wonder  John  Burke  is  satisfied! 
And  he  has  good  reasons  for  being  pleased  with  such  a  report. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  is  tjrpical  of  many  more 
which  have  come  to  us  from  users  of—. 


k 


l<LS,l  <J  v-^J 


T»;^,-trA»«.  M« 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  users  have 
found  the  Purity  Strainer  to  be  exactly  as 
guaranteed.  That's  why  we  are  never  called  upon 
to  refund  any  money.    The  Strainer  works!    It 


gets  ALL  the  dirt  at  time  of 
straining.  It'a  easy  for 
tisers  of  the  Purity  Strainer 
to  get  Grade  "A"  on  their 
milk  teats. 


Aak  your 
■how     you 

Strainer.  If  he  doesn't 
handle  them,  write  us 
direct  for  literature  and 
prices,  beinff  sure  to  give 
your  dealer  B  name  and 
address. 

Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Dept.  F 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

PURITY  Cotton  Dlsca  are  made  in  any  size  from  5H  fn.  to  7  In. 
diameter,  for  all  make*  of  atrainen  or  filters.    Send  for  a  trial  order. 


Dealer 
a     Puritjr 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  R  Temple 

PRINTER 


BELL  PHONE  NO.  1 


WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


nAmi 


HIC! 


•  ««. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

—  DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


TRADC-MANK 
maiSTKIIKD 


(BULL   BRAND) 


Poalby 

I  &  chickens  prodi 


booklets. 


UckwM^I 


COST        LESS 


PRODUCE        MORE 


HOLSTEINS 

Higher  prices  at  public  auctions,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  profitable  private  sales,  an  increased  de- 
mand for  bulls  of  serviceable  age — these  things 
indicate  a  healthy  condition  of  the  Holstein 
business  and  prove  the  wisdom  of  investing  in 
"The   Farmers  Cow." 

The  Extension   Service 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

232  EAST  OHIO  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  FLUID  MILK  SITUATION 

IN  SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN 


(Continued  from  p»g«  1) 


fd  the  necessity  for  a  high  quality  pro- 
duct and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
seldom  a  report  uf  inferior  quality  milk 
coming  from  an  Association  member. 
Under  the  terms  of  his  contract  each 
member  is  bound  to  produce  his  milk  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  town  in  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 
Health  authorities  report  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Association  along  this  line 
is  distinctly  felt. 

n.      uiiiiuiiii     aufipi^,     itiiei|ii(tlc     mi     ah 

times  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  market  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
any  milk  producers'  association.  While 
it  has  not  been  completed,  much  has  been 
accomplished  toward  a  solution  of  this 
problem  in  the  Detroit  area.  The  usual 
summer  shortage  has  been  eliminated 
through  the  application  of  the  base  fix- 
ing plan  under  which  the  producers  are 
making  their  base  during  these  months. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  plan  of  sell- 
ing milk  would,  in  itself,  entirely  elimi- 
nate this  problem.  It  seems  likely  that 
only  through  educating  all  of  the  produ- 
cers to  the  point  where  they  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  uniform  production  will 
this  be  accomplished. 

Plan  of  Organization 

The  basic  unit  of  the  Association  is 
the  local,  of  which  there  are  about  one 
hundred.  From  each  of  these,  delegates 
are  sent  to  the  annual  meeting,  where 
they  elect  directors  and  vote  on  questions 
of  association  policy.  Delegates  are  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  number  of 
members  in  the  local — two  for  the  first 
fifty  members  and  one  for  each  additional 
fifty  or  fraction  thereof. 

There  are  twelve  directors,  each  serv- 
ing a  three  year  term.  Four  directors 
are  elected  at  each  annual  meeting.  The 
Board  of  Directors  elects  the  officers  of 
the  Association.  The  Treasurer  must  be 
n  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
other  officers  may  be.  Board  meetings 
are  held  monthly. 

Meetings  of  local  delegates  In  each 
county  arc  held  annually  to  vote  on 
matters  of  county  interest  and  to  elect 
members  of  the  Sales  Committee.  Either 
one  or  two  representatives  from  each 
county,  according  to  its  strength  as  a 
milk  producing  area,  are  elected  to  the 
Sales  Committee.  This  Committee 
meets  once  each  month  with  representa- 
tives of  the  distributing  companies  and 
arranges  terms  of  sale  for  the  following 
month.  A  Stabilization  Committee,  com- 
posed of  producers  and  distributors  and 
a  representative  from  the  Economics  De- 
partment of  the  State  College,  Investi- 
gates and  proposes  changes  in  sales 
policy. 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  an  office  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Owen  Building  in  Detroit.  All  of  the 
general  office  procedure  is  carried  on  at 
this  point  and  field  activities  are  directed 
from  here.  This  is  also  the  editorial 
office  of  the  Michigan  Milk  Messenger, 
official  organ  of  the  Association,  which  Is 
issued  once  each  month. 

Each  Association  producer  is  under 
contract  to  deliver  his  milk  to  the  Asso- 
ciation or  as  the  Association  may  direct. 
The  Association  is  bound  to  dispose  of 
the  product  to  the  best  advantage  possi- 
ble and  guarantees  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducer In  case  a  distributor  which  it 
designates  as  reliable  fails  to  pay. 

Producers  are  given  considerable  lati- 
tude In  the  choice  of  distributor  to  whom 
they  wish  to  sell.  Having  made  a  choice 
they  can  only  change  by  notifying  the 


Association  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
first  of  March  each  year,  or  during  the 
year  by  gaining  the  consent  of  the  dis- 
tributor. This  is  also  the  time  when 
contracts  may  be  cancelled. 

To  establish  a  fund  for  guarantee 
payments  and  provide  for  the  necessary 
expense  of  running  the  Association  a 
fee  of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  sold  is  deducted  from  each  produ- 
cers pay  check  and  turned  over  to  the 

.&aSwCiai.ii>ri     uy      liic     ul»iriuuluri>.      Tins 

fee  entitles  each  producer  to  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  "Michigan  Milk  Messenger." 

Selling  Plan 

Under  the  base  plan  of  selling  milk  the 
producer  establishes  a  daily  base  on  the 
daily  average  of  his  shipments  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  which  in  the 
Detroit  area  includes  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September  and  October.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  Is  paid  full  fluid  milk 
price  for  such  part  of  his  milk  as  Is  sold 
as  fluid  milk — for  the  remainder  he  re- 
ceives surphjs  price.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  distributors  issue  a  call 
early  each  month  for  that  part  of  the 
base  milk  which  they  expect  to  sell  as 
fluid  milk  during  the  month.  The  pro- 
ducer is  paid  full  price  for  the  percentage 
of  base  called  for  and  the  remainder  at 
surplus  price.  Over-payments  or  under- 
payments are  adjusted  by  subsequently 
raising  or  lowering  the  call.  Thus,  if 
the  producer  sees  that  he  is  going  to 
run  a  high  percentage  fo  surplus  he  may 
keep  some  of  it  at  home  for  other  uses. 
It  is  at  present  proposed  to  do  away 
with  this  system  and  make  settlen.ent  in 
full  at  the  end  of  each  month  on  the 
basis  of  fluid  milk  actually  sold. 

Surplus  price  is  determined  at  the  end 
of  each  month  on  the  basis  of  average 
New  York  or  Chicago  92  score  butterfat 
prices  plus  a  certain  percentage.  Prices 
have  always  been  quoted  f.  o.  b.,  Detroit, 
hut  It  is  felt  that  the  spread  between 
fluid  milk  price  and  surplus  price  is  too 
great  and  a  proposal  to  change  the  sur- 
plus price  to  f.  o.  b.  country  station  and 
decrease  the  fluid  milk  price  proportion- 
ately has  been  made. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Association 
Is,  of  course,  the  selling  of  Its  members 
product  on  the  best  possible  basis.  This 
implies  a  great  deal  of  detail  work,  ad- 
justing of  claims,  keeping  of  Individual 
records,  investigating  distributors*  rec- 
ords, etc.  In  addition,  however,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  establish  as  com- 
plete an  investigational  and  educational 
service  as  possible  so  that  the  members 
may  always  be  Informed  as  to  the  latest 
and  most  significant  changes  in  the  dairy 
industry  as  a  whole  and  in  their  own 
territory. 

Detroit  Dairy  and  Food  G>uncil 
During  the  past  year  the  Association 
has  lent  Its  support  to  the  educational 
pMCn'am  of  the  Detroit  Dairy  and  Food 
Council.  The  Dairy  Council  work  seems 
to  have  resulted  in  a  favorable  increase 
In  milk  consumption  per  capita  in  the 
city  of  Detroit 

Dairj'  Council  workers  have  attended 
several  producers'  meetings  and  have 
given  their  demonstrations  before  the 
farmers. 

^Editors  Note— This  article  by  R.  K. 
Rosa,  Assistant  Editor,  -Michigan  Milk 
Messenger"  is  the  third  of  a  series  of 
articles  regarding  various  other  milk 
marketing  associations  in  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Mills  Producer!'  Federation. 
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THE  MASQUE  OF  BEAUTY 

THROUGH  THE  AGES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
tlu  live  Muses,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Poetry,  Dance  and  Song,  resolve  to  make 
Kgypt  a  land  of  prosperity,  knowing  that 
health  and  happiness  are  the  chief  factors 
of  enduring  art.  The  scene  closes  witli 
a  prayer  to   Ha,- God   (»f  the  Sun   for 

"The  gift  of  health! 

The  gift  of  life !" 

Grecian  Episode 

iiealth   sends   a   special    messenger    to 

Ikauty  begging  her  to  come  at  once  to 

Olympia,  where  a  national  festival   will 

lie  given.    On  the  way  to  Greece,  Beauty 

encounters    three    lierdsiiian    known    as, 

••(.lopatis",    meaning    the    "Lord    of    the 

^i  uws."     Beauty    knows    that   civili/.ation 

V ravels    closely    along    the    path    of    the 

iopatis.     In  those  early  days  one's  food 

vas  dependent  U})on  tiie  produce  of  the 

l..-rd. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  first  Olympic 
dames.  Beauty  Is  taken  to  Palaestra 
where  the  athletes  are  training  for  the 
panics.  Here  we  see  several  forms  of 
llie  contests,  wrestling,  running,  discus- 
tlirowlng.  Beauty  is  delighted,  knowing 
that  a  strong  foundation  is  being  laid 
t'lir  the  building  of  a  clean  and  valuable 
\rt.  This  episode  closes  with  a  trium- 
phant march   of  the  athletes. 

Medeival  Episode 
"Let  there  i)e  light — more  light! 

Chaos    is    passing; 

Joy   is   our   native   right. 

Health  is  more  lasting." 
Following  the  long  period  in  English 
History  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  Beauty 
comes  to  man  in  the  form  of  the  Renais- 
sance— a  reawakening  of  the  classic 
forms  and  traditions.  The  episode  takes 
place  in  "merrie  England",  on  a  May 
Day.  The  plot  is  that  of  the  search  of 
a  Lady-in-Waifng  for  the  secret  of 
i^eauty,  that  she  might  regain  a  lost 
love.  She  learns  from  an  old  Alchemist 
and  his  fair  daughter  that  Beauty  can- 
not be  purchased  with  gold,  —  but 
through   Health. 

Indian  Episode 
Three  centuries  later.  It  is  the  New 
World,  and  the  time  of  exploration,  with 
deeds  of  heroism  and  a  call  for  pioneers. 
Daniel  Boone,  accompanied  by  Hardy 
(loodfellow,  a  mere  lad,  venture  into  un- 
Itnown  lands.  The  white  men  are  able 
to  become  friends  with  the  Indians 
through  the  intervention  of  Beauty,  who 
])leads  for  peace  through  the  voice  of 
Hiawatha. 

"The  wilderness  has  gone; 
But  the  soul  of  Boone  lingers  to  this  day. 
In   the   hearts  of  Men  who  would  carry 
on 

Life  in  a  wholesonie  way." 

C  Modern  Episode 

)aniel  Boone  has  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Seated  'round  a  camp- 
lire  a  hand  of  Scouts  demand  a  story. 
The  Scout  Master  uses  the  opportunity 
to  delve  Intj)  world  history.  He  tells 
tliem  how  rich  they  are  in  the  heritage 
of  health  and  beauty,  which  has  been 
handed  down  through  the  ages.  Beauty, 
Hs  lie  speaks,  draws  a  curtain,  and  there 
passes  In  review,  a  colorful  pageant 
trmn  each  of  the  preceding  episodes. 


Free  Demonstration  in  Your  Own  Barn 

PROVES 

The  New  Surge  Milker 

Is  Easy  to  Keep  Clean 


Instead  of  claims  and  promises  we  offer  absolute  PROOF.     The  new  SUR(iE  Milker  is  radically 

Alffa^ff^n^     -f  fi^rv*    onir    mtlU^at-    ^'rm    t^\r4^r    co  iir  ]  f  c    n#»  nr     ciirrrinnr     Qctirui     f»1llW<     <*0\\'^;     hf»ttf»r  It     1^     flU- 

signed  so  that  any  man  can  produce  clean,  low  count  milk  because  The  SURCiF.  is  really  easy  to 
keep  clean.  Grade  "A"  milk  GUARANTEED  in  districts  where  milk  is  graded.  W  rite  us  tor 
details  of  this  genuine  free  demonstration  otter. 


Milker 


No  Claws — No  Long  Milk  Tubes 


No  Maker  With  Long  Tubes  Can  Possibly  Be  "Easy  to  Clean" 


It  is  possible  to  wash  any  machine — even  to  make 
clean  milk  with  it.  But  no  machine  with  long  milk 
tubes  is  EASY  to  keep  clean — and  no  advertising  or 
selling  talk  can  make  it  so. 

It's  a  long  hard  job  to  clean  long  milk  tubes,  milk 
claws  and  complicated  teat  cups.  If  you  take  enough 
time  to  do  it  right,  you  might  as  well  go  back  to  hand 
milking.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  done  that  very 
thing. 

To  produce  clean  milk,  a  machine  must  be  washed 
clean  after  every  milking — not  simply  rinsed  and 
dumped  into  a  strong  sterilizing  solution.  You  can't 
buy  any  magic  compound  that  will  take  the  place  of 
thorough  washing.  It  takes  a  clean  machine  to  pro- 
duce clean  milk ;  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  different. 


A  salesman  may  say.  "Easy  to  clean,"  but  why  should 
you  take  anyone's  word  for  it,  when  it's  so  easy  to  find 
out  for  yourself?  Why  buy  any  machine  until  you  try 
taking  it  apart,  washing  it,  and  putting  it  together 
again,  yourself?  Do  that  and  then  judge  from  your 
own  experience  whether  or  not  it  is  "Easy  to  clean." 

We  are  glad  to  give  you  a  chance  to  make  this  test  of 
The  Surge — so  you  can  see  how  easy  it  is  to  clean  a 
milker  that  has  no  long  tubes — no  claws,  and  a  teat 
cup  that  you  can  jerk  apart  in  half  a  second.  Ask  the 
other  fellow  to  give  you  the  same  chance  at  his  ma- 
chine. Get  the  full  FACTS.  Then  if  you  want  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  every  day,  washing  long  tubes  and 
fussing  with  teat  cups,  go  ahead.  That's  your  business*. 
But  It  is  only  horse  sense  to  know  what  you're  up 
against  before  you  buy. 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


2845  W.  19th  Street.  Dept.  A-269,  CHICAGO 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
S23  Willow  Street 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
750  N.  Washington  Ave. 


BERKELEY.  CAL. 
2445  Prince  St. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Bourse  Building 


Write  for  FREE  Demonstration  Offer 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  very  special  offer  we 
will  make  to  the  first  man  in  each  com- 
munity who  requests  a  demonstration  in 
his  own  barn,  absolutely  without  obligation 
to  buy.  Also  of  the  very  easy  terms  now 
made  to  Surge  buyers.  Don't  wait.  Write 
TODAY ! 

Mail  This  Coupon  NOW-> 


Mail  This  for  FREE  Book! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co..  Dept.  A-269 
Bourse  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  your  FREE  Surge 
Book  telling  all  about  The  .Surge  Milker  and  also  tell  me 
about  your  special  FREE  Demonstration  Offer  on  The 
Surge    Milker. 

(PleuHe    give    thU    information) 

Number  of  cowi*  milked R.F.D 

Do  you  UHe  electricity  ? 

Name    

AddreHH    


FEED  GRAIN  WITH  PASTURE 
Continue  grain  feeding  wlien  the  cows 
are  turned  out  to  pasture.  Early  pasture 
grass  is  very  watery  and  grain  supple- 
ments are  necessary.  Equal  parts  of 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat  bran  make  a  good 
mixture  for  this  type  of  feeding. 


According  to  Estimates  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 

97.2  per  cent. 

of  all  the  cattle  in  the  United  States 
are  free  from  tuberculosis 


how  you  can  get  a  larger      ^ 
check  every  week.  How  each  cow  8 
lactation  period  can  be  lengthened. 

Mlk  Flow  Iner eased 

Not  a  feed— but  a  sure  guide  to 
larger  milk  and  cream  profits.  Save 
work— get  more  milk. 

Write  today  tellinfc  me  how  "wny^^^iJ^S? 
have  and  I  will  Bend  f  ulTlnf  ormation  and  Free  Boofc. 

H.  C  OVERMAN       

4320  Whit.  atfM^  OTTAWA.  KANSAS 
fl   BOX  4320  ttwtm  MMe(.  FtTTSSURON,  PA.    i 


Maple   City 

SILOS 

HIGH  eUALITY 
LOW  PRICK 

$225.00  for  a 
12  X  24  Spruce  Silo 

other  Sizes  in  Proportion 

Write  us  or  we  both 
lose 

Free  Seed  Com  with 
larly  order 

MURRAY  CO. 

HoMtJale,  Pa. 


DRINQ  MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


# 
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MILK  PRODUCERS   REVIEW 


June,  }926 


FLUID,  CONDENSED, 

EVAPORATED  AND 

POWDERED  MILK 


ECHOES  OF  DAIRY  COUNCIL  WORK 

HOW  THE  MESSAGE  GETS  OVER 


IIh-  frt'f  use  of  Hiiid  milk  is  limited, 
tor  very  prnctieal  reasons,  to  the  area 
peofirapliically  near  the  source  of  supply. 
NO  matter  how  carefully  milk  is  cared 
tor.  iced,  and  even  pasteurized,  it  cannot 
l>e  kej.t  more  than  just  so  long.  Because 
of  its  bulk  it  is  not  jjractical  to  ship  milk 
long  distances  or  oflF  of  rail  or  truck 
routes,  inuigine  ijacking  in'ilk  nii  mU.c 
hack  »>r  shipping  it  on  the  ordinary  sail- 
ing vessels  for  a  long  voyage.  Hulk  also 
prevents  the  practical  storage  of  raw 
milk,  even  if  its  keeping  qualities 
were  assured. 

To  offset  these  lindtati«)ns  in  pre- 
served milk  three  methods  have  prov- 
I'd  practical  and  of  commercial  value, 
—condensing,  evap«)rating  and  dry- 
ing. 

By  any  one  of  these  processes  the 
water  content  of  milk  is  reduced  suffi- 
ciently to  i)rolong  its  keeping  quali- 
ties and  to  reduce  its  hulk  so  that  it 
;'an  he  stored  or  shipped  satisfactorily. 

Condensed  Milk 
'i'he  Japanese  claim  to  have  con- 
densed milk  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  But  it  was  as  recently  as 
the  t'ivil  War  that  the  present  method 
of  t'ondensing  was  developed  as  a 
practical    comniercial    proposition. 

condensed    uulk    is    a    whole    milk 
reduced  to  about  one-fourth  its  bulk 
and  preserved  by  the  addition  of  cane 
sugar.     It   is  canned   in   tins   and   for 
this    reason    is   put   up  in    small   cans 
for  the  retail  trade  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  used  while  it  is  good.     Conden- 
sed   milk  is   used  for  cooking   where- 
ever    whole    milk    Is    called    for,    but 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extra 
sugar.     It  has  been  used  under  special 
conditions  for  baby  feeding,  and  when 
so  used  care  must  be  taken  to  supply 
the  infant  with  orange  or  tomato  juice 
during   the    day.     On    camping    trips 
or  at  any  place  where  the  purity  of 
the   fluid    milk  supply   may    he   ques- 
ti(»ned,    condensed     milk     is     a     safe 
alternative. 

Evaporated  Milk 
Evaporated  nulk  is  whole  milk  re- 
duced in  bulk  but  with  no  sugar 
added.  For  this  reason,  it  is  availa- 
ble for  many  household  uses  when 
the  sugar  is  a  disadvantage.  Many 
housekeepers  prefer  it  over  condensed 
milk  for  this  reason.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  sugar  it  does  not  keep  as  well 
as  condensed  milk  after  the  can  is 
opened.  It  is  retailed  only  in  small 
cans  which  can  easily  be  used  before 
spoiling. 

Evaporated  skimmed  milk  is  used  in 
bakeries,  in  candy  making,  in  cooking 
and  in  commercial  ice  cream  making. 
Its  food  value  is  the  same  as  fluid  skim 
milk  and  its  availability  for  general 
manufacturing  use  has  added  to  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  many  products. 

Powdered  Milk 

Another  method  of  preserving  ndlk 
which  has  further  increased  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  stored  or  shipped  is  to 
take  out  practically  all  the  water  and 
leave  the  total  solids  as  a  creamy  white 
l)owder.  In  this  form  it  has  all  the  fat 
and  food  value  of  fluid  milk  and  can  be 
used  wherever  any  of  the  other  forms  is 
usable.  It  has  been  used  for  some  time 
as  calf  feed. 

The  fat  in  powdered   whole   milk  be- 


comes oxidized  when  exposed  to  the  air 
and  this  grade  of  powdered  milk  must 
he  kept  covered  after  the  i)ackage  has 
been  opened.  Milk  is  powdered  by  evap- 
oration over  hot  rolls  or  by  the  "spray 
method",  w  here  it  is  run  through  a  spray- 
er similar  t«>  a  lawn  sprinkler.  The  spray 
c«)nies  in  contact  with  hot  air  and  the 
.  .!iu    »».... In.,    io    T'>,.0/>i>iif uf«><t    »'<    H    line 

p»»wder. 

Evaporated  b\ittermilk  put   up  in  bar- 


One  feature  which  makes  work  with 
children  particularly  interesting  is  that 
you  never  know  what  idea  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  child  or  when  he 
will  give  it  forth  again— often  in  altered 
form.  Neither  do  you  know  what  idea 
will  linger  in  his  mind  and  years  later 
influence  his  actions  and  opinions. 

The  Dairy  Council  workers  tell  their 
stories  over  and  over  again  to  many 
children  without  any  guage  of  how  much 
sinks  into  their  youthful  minds.  Once 
in  a  while  something  will  come  to 
light   to   pn)ve   that  the  children  do   re- 


A  POEM 

Written  by  a  Tin  Watch 

I've  often  thought  I'd  like  to  be 
The  village  clock  above  the  tree, 
With  great  big   hands  to  wash  my 

face 
When  drops  of  rain  began  to  race. 
I'd  always  have  fresh  air  to  breathe, 
A  nd  tell  the  sun  when  it  might  leave. 

But  then,  I  guess  I'd  rather  be 

The  kitchen  clock  that's  always  free 

To  smell  the  food  that  cookie  cooks, 

jW|^     And  learn  her  secret  pantry  nooks, 

p^^     And  here's  the  town  clock's  greatest 

*^^--^  loss: 

lie  can't   watch  cook  make  apple 


sauce 


f 


rels  and  known  as  "semi-solid"  is  widely 
used  as  chick-feed. 

These  various  forms  of  preserving 
milk  are  often  too  expensive  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  housewife  who  gets  her 
milk  fresh  from  the  dairy  immediately 
after  each  milking.  But  they  are  invalu- 
able In  many  places  where  good  milk 
cannot  be  procured  or  where  the  lack 
of  ice  makes  it  impossible  to  keep  it 
sweet.  Many  housekeepers  keep  a  can 
or  two  on  the  emergency  shelf  in  the 
pantry  in  case  of  unexpected  need. 


The  first  fly  should  be  every  bit  as 
interesting  as  the  first  robin— and  he  is 
enormously  more  important.  Now  is  the 
accepted  time  to  swat.  —  Ohio  Health 
News, 


member  and  act  on  the  things  they  are 
taught. 

The   children   in   a  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, school   were  very  much  interested 
in  the  health  talks.     When  Safety  Week 
came  they  decided  to  write  a  play  which 
would    show    safety    in    health.       They 
wrote  the  play,  and  staged  it  themselves. 
The  plot  showed  two  families — one  care- 
fid  of  diet  and  the  health  of  the  children, 
the  other  very  careless  on  these  points. 
Sickness  came  to  the  careless  family  and 
the   doctor   in    making    his    visit,    asked, 
"What  did  this  child  eat  for  breakfast?" 
The     Mother     replied,     "Some     candy," 
"That's  a  vile  breakfast"  was  the  Doc- 
tor's comment. 

The  playlet  goes  on  to  show  a  good 
breakfast    and    what    constitutes    a    bal- 


anced diet,  as  described  by  their  health 
instructor.  This  whole  project  will 
impress  the  important  points  of  good 
health  more  firndy  than  any  amount  of 
talking. 

Another  case  in  point  was  a  very  trou- 
blesome   boy    who    kept    the    school    in 
hot  water  all  the  time.     After  the  nutri- 
tion worker  had  given  a  series  of  talks 
the  boys  wanted  to  form  a  health  club 
and   then    looking   for   definite   work   to 
do     they     decided     that     maybe     this 
troublesome   boy   was  jusl   like  uuc   tiic 
nutrition    worker  described    "Coming   to 
school  without  breakfast."    Very  con- 
fidentially   they   talked   their  surmise 
with    the    nurse    and    very    carefully 
they  investigated  and  found  that  the 
boy   was  coming  without  any  break- 
fast.     Through    the   cooperation    and 
help  of   the  school   nurse  the   Health 
(Mub  planned   that  each    morning   he 
should    have   a  good    breakfast.     Re- 
sult:   He  is  now  one  of  the  best  boys 
in   school;    has   been    made  an   officer 
in  the  Health  Club,  and  all  the  boys 
have  learned  the  importance  of  right 
food  at  the  right  time. 

Two  little  colored  children  came 
dancing  home  from  kindergarten  one 
day.  "Oh,  Mother,"  they  said,  "Miss 
Lewis  says  we  must  go  to  bed  early 
so  as  to  get  up  early,"  "That's  all 
right,"  agreed  their  mother.  "Miss 
Lewis  says  we  must  brush  our  teeth 
before  breakfast."  "You  do  that 
pretty  well  now,"  Mother  thought 
the  family  was  scoring  satisfactorily 
on  Miss  Lewis'  points.  "But  Mother, 
Miss  Lewis  says  we  must  sleep  with 
our  windows  open,"  "Yes,  you  do 
that,  too,"  "No,  Mother,  Miss  Lewis 
means  all  the  windows."  And  Mother 
felt  that  even  health  instruction  must 
be  Interpreted  with  discretion, 

A  member  of  the  Dairy  Council 
nutrition  department  was  giving  a 
tooth  talk  to  a  fourth  grade  in  a 
Camden,  New  Jersey  School.  She 
explained  to  the  children  the  value 
and  method  of  using  the  toothbrush 
every  morning  and  every  night. 

"The  children  were  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  story"  she  says,  "and 
I  asked  them  how  many  had  tooth- 
brushes and  used  them  every  day. 
One  little  Polish  boy  was  very  eager 
to  tell  me  that  he  used  his  toothbrush 
every  day.  When  I  told  him  that 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  much  to 
my  surprise  he  added,  "Yes,  ma'am, 
me  and  my  sister  use  It  together." 
Of  course  the  class  was  in  an  uproar 
after  this  remark,  but  we  finally  made 
him  understand  that  everyone  must 
have  his  own  toothbrush." 

The    School    Nurse    from    another 
Camden  school  was  visiting  a  home 
where  there  were  seven  children,  in- 
cluding a  new  baby.    The  nurse,  after  in- 
structing the  mother  in  the  proper  way 
of  taking  care  of  the  baby,  spoke  to  her 
about  the  rest  of  the  children.    She  start- 
ed  to   tell   her  about  the   value  of  milk 
and  the  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
the  mother  interrupted  her  saying,  "Oh, 
I  know  all  about  that  as  my  little  girl, 
the  second  grade,  has   been  all   through 
healthland   with   a  lady   and   after  each 
trip   she  comes   home  and   tells   me  the 
story,    I  have  stopped  giving  my  children 
coffee  and  am  trying  to  give  them  the 
right  kind  of  food," 

This  is  a  very  concrete  example  of 
where  it  pays  to  start  active  health  work 
in  the  lower  grades  as  it  makes  a  decided 
impression  on  the  children. 
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QUARANTINE  AGAINST 

CATTLE  FROM  ILLINOIS 

EFFECTIVE  MAY  Jst,  1926 


Pennsylvania   Department  of   Agri- 
culture Advises 

Warning  is  hereby  given  that  cattle 
of  questionable  health  are  being  freely 
offered  for  sale  in  Illinois  and  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  unsuspecting  purchasers 
in  Pennsylvania;   therefore: 

Under  authority  of  the  Acts  of  July 
22,  1913,  and  June  7,  1923,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  has 
adopted     and     will     strictly     enforce     a 


^«^11\.A  UB 


.■.k,*iil«>Ttr\* 


following  rules  until  the  danger  of  inva- 
sion of  bovine  tuberculosis  from  Illinois 
shall  have  passed: 

A  general  quarantine  is  hereby  de- 
clared against  all  cattle  from  the 
State  of  Illinois:  Such  cattle  may  be 
consigned  to  Pennsylvania  points  only 
under  the  following  rules: 

L  Apparently  healthy  cattle  of  strictly 
slaughter  type  may  be  consigned  to  ap- 
proved slaughter  houses  for  immediate 
slaughter  within  ten  days  of  arrival  at 
destination: 

2,  Cattle  from  accredited  herds  and 
accredited  aeras  will  be  admitted  to 
Pennsylvania  when  accompanied  by  an 
official  certificate  showing  such  accredit- 
ation : 

.3,  All  other  cattle,  including  stockers 
and  feeders,  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  health  and  tuberculosis  test 
made  by  an  approved  veterinarian  and 
signed  by  the  Federal  or  State  Official 
in  Charge:  Such  cattle  will  be  held  in 
(juarantine  at  destination  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  sixty  (60)  days  at  owner's 
exi>ense  and  retested  with  tuberculin; 
Except:  When  such  cattle  are  billed 
to  or  through  the  stockyards  at  Pitts- 
burgh or  Lancaster  the  certificate  of 
health  and  tuberculin  test  will  not  be 
required  but  the  cattle  will  be  examined 
and  tested  at  those  yards  then  forwarded 
to  destination  in  quarantine  to  be  retest- 
ed in  sixty  (60)  days: 

i.  This  regulation  and  the  rules  shall 
apply  to  calves  as  well  as  mature  cattle, 

5,  This  general  quarantine  regulation 
against  the  State  of  Illinois  does  not 
suspend  or  nullify  the  requirements  ot 
previously  existing  cattle  regulations 
governing  the  importation  of  various 
classes  of  cattle  into  Pennsylvania, 

Any  violation  of  this  general  qiiaran- 
tine  regulation  or  of  these  rules  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted. 


NEW  QUALITY  CON- 
TROL  FIELDMAN 
John  S,  Bryan,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  a  gradu- 
(([       ate   of   Pennsylvania   State    College,   has 
been  added  to  the  forces  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the   Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy   Council. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  been  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  work.     During  his 
-,    High    School    days    he    represented    the 
'^SpAttimunity   at   the   Eastern   States   Ex- 
' '"posltVon," 'rn  >  both   the  Swine  and  Dairy 
v.-(Jfid0Ui|»  teajjw,  wlnoingt-in  both  contests, 
'';'*;'X  ^:TVS^^^  «t#te  College:  l^  w*»  manager 
.g^B   St«tei.j'ai»mer.  .^(Hft  (also 

4.^i^peA^',^a.^'D^i^y:;fi;> 

He  was  ah*** w^nvttitticjr 
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On  JAayW  this  Cow 

went  on 


pastu 


100  no  120  130    140    ISO    ISO  170  180    190  200  210   220   230  240  250    260  270  280  290    300    310    320 


These  lines  represent  the  d*ily  average  production  in  each  10  day 
period.  To  obtain  this  figure  the  total  production  in  each  period  was 
divided  by  ten  to  avoid  all  the  little  fluctuations  in  day-to-day  records. 
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N  THESE  two  simple  lines  is  written  the 
story  of  two  lactations  in  the  life  of  a  cow. 
The  chart  shown  above  is  a  graphic  record 
of  the  milk  production,  during  1924  and  1925,  of 
Cow  76,  an  ordinary  grade  Holstein  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm. 

The  solid  line  shows  milk  production  in  1924— a 
good,  even  milk  flow,  averaging  over  31  lbs.  a 
day  throughout  the  lactation,  during  which  the 
cow  was  fed  Larro  and  hay,  with  no  pasture. 
On  this  diet,  she  not  only  produced  profitably, 
but  built  condition,  entering  her  1925  lactation 
with  a  production  up  to  47  lbs.  a  day. 

Then,  on  May  16th,  1925,  she  went  on  pasture, 
the  grain  ration,  however,  being  fed  with  the 
grass.  Production  increased  temporarily  as  is 
indicated  by  the  sharp  peak  in  the  broken  line 
representing  1925  milk  production.  This  in- 
crease, however,  lasted  but  ten  days.  As  the 
grain  ration  was  reduced,  production  fell  off 
sharply. 

Two  months  after  she  went  on  pasture  she  was 
giving  only  22 'i^  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  On  the 
280th  day  of  this  lactation,  the  milk  yield  was 
only    10  lbs.,  as  compared   with  25  lbs.  on   the 


280th  day  of  her  previous  lactation,  when  she 
was  getting  Larro,  with  no  pasture. 

Though  the  1925  pasture  was  plentiful,  she 
simply  was  not  getting  enough  nourishment. 
The  grass  had  served  admirably  as  a  "spring 
tonic,"  but  ten  days  saw  the  end  of  this  effect. 
It  could  not  take  the  place  of  sufficient  food. 

"No  cow  can  produce  a  really  liberal  amount  of 
milk  for  any  time  on  grass  alone.  Sometimes 
they  will  do  it  for  a  while  by  drawing  on  their 
reserves,  which  means  losing  weight  and  condi- 
tion, followed  with  a  rapid  drop  in  milk  produc- 
tion. Heavily  milking  cows  so  treated  always 
disappoint  their  owners  by  their  poor  production 
the  following  winter." 

So  speaks  Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  one  of  the  world's  leading  dairy 
authorities. 

Feed  your  cows  1  lb,  of  Larro  for  each  5  lbs.  of 
milk  they  produce,  even  with  the  best  pasture. 
Increase  your  Larro  ration  when  pasture  becomes 
inferior.  Your  summer  profits  will  be  larger. 
Your  cows  will  maintain  the  condition  necessary 
for  capacity  production  next  fall  and  winter, 
when  milk  prices  are  highest. 


THE   LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  .  -  -  -  Michigan 
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DAIRY  FEED  -  POULTRY  FEEDS  -  HOG  FEED 

For  three  years  before  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  were  offered  for  sale  they  were  made  ^°  P^.^^^^^^'l  J^J^Jj  ^ 
name  Larro  in  a  series  of  carefully  checked  feeding  tests.     In  every  test  the  Larro-fed  buds  Produced  mor^ 
eees  and  developed  quicker,  with  less  mortality  than  those  fed  on  any  of  the  better  ''"^X^"  ^"^  f  "^^"°^ 
avf flable.     TheTegular  use  of  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  will  add  greatly  to  your  profits,  too.    Ask  your  dealer.     ,^27) 
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"^fc  h.o. forT^bUr'^eWnmiinity,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.   Jr^^tures    Speakers,  Motion  Pictures, 

rli«  7..4Kntern  «»de4,  etoJ  Wrifca.us.for.detailed  information  and  program. 
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PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 
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to  Over  1700 
Sia.t©-Owned  Pure  Breds 


^  —  and  averages  more  than  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk  per  cow,  annually 

Increased  production  is  the  first  result  of  feed- 
ing JVIichigan  State  Rations  everywhere,  fivery 
lime.     3 lore  nuik  per  cow — more  money,  for 
what  you  soil  —  more  dairy  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

One  herd  reports  an  increase  of  400  lbs. 
per  day.    Others  report  bigger  production, 
smaller  feed  hills — and  more  profits. 

A  Feed 
for  Every  Need 

Eight  different  formulae — one  for  every  need— 
enrh  prepared  by  dairy  experts  to  insure  the  right 
feed  for  every  herd. — a  feed  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  herd.  Michigan  State  Rations  formulae  were 
prepared  for  the  use  of  State-owned  herds — not  for 
selling  purposes.  They  were  designed  to  give  the  right 
proportions  of  protein,  fat,  and  digestible  nutrients  to  insure  big 
milk  production. 

Cost  Less  than  Ordinary  Feeds 

The  materials  used  in  Michigan  State  Rations  actually  cost  more  than  thnne  in 
ordinary  feeds  but  you  can  buy  them  for  much  less.  You  pay  only  for  materials 
and  milling.  Direct  selling  from  the  mill  to  you  eliminates  middlemen's  profits, 
high  expenses  and  commissions  to  salesmen.  You  buy  at  a  price  that  saves  you 
14.00  to  $8.00  per  ton. 

Get  the  Facts  S  Atk  for  a  etmpleif.  deteripfinn  of  Michi- 
gan Stall-  Hatlnnx.  Srlrct  the  one  bent  adapted  to  the  needs  of  your 
herd, — then  buy  thai  feed  af  a  big  saving.  Write  todayl 

A.  K.  ZINN  &  CO.,  206  Liberty  StrMt,  BaUI«  CrMk,  Mich. 


Ul 


per  Ton  and  S'si^fi ^^. ^o^S'  § 


Buy  Early - 

Avoid  the 

Rush 


Save  yourself  the  disappointment  and 
trouble  of  late  delivery,  the  hurried 
erection  and  improper  adjustment  of 
your  Unadilla  Silo.  Order  NOW  and 
get  the  benefit  of  a  teal  good  dis- 
count. 

Cash  brings  you  a  liberal  discount 
which  represents  real  earnings,  since 
it  is  money  that  you  actually  keep  in 
your  pocket. 

Don't  put  off  making  this  saving. 
You  get  all  the  superfine  qualities  of 
the  famous  Unadilla  at  a  price  that 
can't  be  equaled  at  a  later  date. 
Our  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  will  tell  you  the  Unadilla 
story  in  detail.    It's  well  worth 
Bending  for. 

Read  too,  about  the  construc- 
tion and  \alue  cf  our  water  tubs, 
storage  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


POWER  MILKER 
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STATE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

VISIT  INTER-STATE 

A  group  of  .seniors  and  jtmior  cla.ss 
students  of  the  Dairy  Production  Cias.scs 
of  Pennsylvania  State  ("ollepe,  made  a 
five  day  inspect'on  trip  .May  .^-H.  'Die 
tour  enil>rarpd  visits  to  tlie  Masonic 
Home  P'arnjs,  Klizal>ethtown,  Pa.,  (L.  M. 
I-ester,  Sup't.)  and  S.  N.  Roat,  Landes- 
ville.  Ph.;  the  Dingleton  Farms,  New- 
town Square;  Brentwood  Farm,  Abing- 
ton.  Pa.,  (where  a  judging  exposition 
was  made  by  R.  E.  Haeger)  Erdenlieim 
Farms,  Chestnut  Hill;  Glen  Forrd 
Farms,  Torresdale,  Pa.;  Moon  Comi)any 
Dairy,  Morrisville,  N.  J.  and  the  Berk's 
Farm,  Reading,  Pa. 

On  Friday  Morning  the  group,  num- 
bering 15,  accompanied  by  Prof.  A.  A. 
Borland  and  Prof.  Bean  visited  the 
Philadelphia  Headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil. Here  they  were  entertained  with 
brief  addresses  by  H.  D.  AUebach,  presi- 
dent and  Frederick  Shangle,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Producers'  .Association  and 
R.  W.  Balderston  and  C.  I.  Cohee,  of  the 
Dairy  Council. 

The  students,  on  their  return  from 
these  trips  must  present  written  reports 
of  the  inspections.  These  were  grouped 
imder  three  different  heads; — 1,  Differ- 
ences in  care  and  management  of  cows, 
licrds,  sires  and  young  stock;  2,  Differ- 
ences in  location,  construction,  ventila- 
tion and  arrangement  of  barns  and  3. 
Methods  of  handling  milk  prior  to  mar- 
keting. 


BUYERS  IN  HAGERSTOWN, 

MARYLAND  COOPERATE 

Middletown,  Md^  Local  Meets 
'Ihrough  the  efforts  of  M.  D.  Moore, 
County  Agent  of  Washington  County, 
Mary. and,  a  meeting  was  held  on  May 
14th  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  with  the  two 
large  milk  distributors  of  that  city  and 
H.  D.  .Mlebach,  president  and  S.  Blaine 
Lehman,  director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  to  consider  plans 
of  closer  cooperation. 

This  was  highly  satisfactory  and  be- 
ginning June  1,  1926,  these  local  dealers 
will  cooperate  with  both  the  Inter-State 
.Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 
Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council. 

Middletown,   Md^  Meeting 
On     Friday    evening.    May    14th,    the 
.Middletown,  Md.,  Local,  held  a  meeting 
in  tile  Community  House,  in  Middletown, 
Seventy- five  people  attended. 

S  Blaine  Lehman,  made  a  brief  address 
outlining  the  activities  of  the  producers' 
association.  H.  D.  Davis,  representing 
the  Supple,  Wills,  Jones  Milk  Co.,  which 
company  has  a  receiving  station  at  Hag- 
erstown, Md.,  outlined  the  policy  of  the 
company  In  connection  with  Its  milk 
supply. 

The  plans  and  policies  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  was 
also  outlined  by  H.  D.  .Mlebach,  its 
j>res!dent.  He  stressed  Its  features  In 
check  testing  and  weighing  of  its  mem- 
bers milk  as  well  as  Its  program  looking 
toward    a    safe    milk    supply. 


COLUMBUS,  N.  J^  LOCAL 
riu'  Columbus,  N.  J.,  Local  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
iicid  a  regub'r  ni.-eting  in  Columbus  on 
May  lOth.  A  good  representation  of  the 
milk  producers  in  that  vicinity  were  pre- 
sent when  president  C.  C.  Tallman,  who 
is  als<)  a  Director  of  the  Inter-State  Asso- 
c  ation,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

riic  milk  market  in  Columbus  and 
vicinity  was  discussed  by  many  of  those 
present. 

Frederick  Shangle,  vice  president  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As.socla- 
tion  presented  an  outline  of  market  con- 
ditions in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 


Howto 


NEWARK  (DEL.)  MEET- 

ING  AND  ELECTION 

The  Newark  (Del.)  Local  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  .Association,  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Newark,  Del.,  May  12th,  over 
100  members  being  In  attendence. 

H  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  A.ssoclatlon,  made 
an  address,  outlining  general  market 
conditions  following  which  there  was  a 
general  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
weighing  and  testing,  selling  methods, 
etc. 

F.  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  the  Test- 
ing and  Weighing  forces  of  the  Associa- 
tion made  a  brief  address  outlining  the 
various  features  and  plans  of  this  depart- 
mental work. 

R.  O.  Bausman,  county  agent  for  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  made  an  inter- 
esting address  on  the  feeding  of  dairy 
cattle  and  milk  production. 

Officers  of  the  Newark  Ix>cal,  to  serve 
for  the  current  year  were  elected  as 
follows:— president,  H.  W.  Cook,  New- 
ark, Del.;  .secretary  and  treasurer,  H,  C. 
Mil  liken.  Porters,  Del. 

A  committee  of  three,  composed  of 
J.  Leslie  Ford,  Samuel  Murray  and  C. 
Kdwin  (Jiithrie,  was  appointed  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Wilmington,  Del.  buyers 
of  milk  some  differences  regarding  the 
hauling  of  members  milk  being  shipped 
to  that  city. 
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''HAT  makes  milk  sour?  Authorities 
are  agreed  the  most  common  cause  is 
seeding  of  the  milk  with  bacteria  from 
contact  with  non-sterile  utensils,  etc. 

Furthermore,  cans  sterilized  at  the  factory 
become  seeded  again  throuah  exposure,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  farmer  is  ready  to  use 
them,  they  are  infected.  The  only  safe  plan 
is  to  sterilize  all  cans  and  utensils  just  before 
using,  at  the  farm,  with  a  BK  nnse.  Tests 
prove  it  kills  %%  of  the  bacteria. 

Yoa  will  find  It  pays  to  use  B-K.  It  coats  only  a 
couple  of  cents  a  day  to  keep  utensils  and  milk- 
house  sweet  and  clean.  You  II  prevent  sour,  off> 
flavored  milk  and  odors. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Bulletin 

telling  all  about  B-K  way  for  quick,  easy  sterilizinir 
of  cans,  buckets,  separators,  rallkintr  machines, etc. 

General  Laboratories  iiu£JL°wL 
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We  have  made  this  statement  for  many 
years.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
will  increase  milk  production  at  least  20- 
quarts  per  sack  over  any  unbalanced  ration 
now  being  uxed. 

That's  a  broad  statement  to  make.  But 
we  K<>  farther.  We  also  say  that  if  it 
doesn't  deliver  the  20extra  quarts  per 
sack  you  get  our  bank  check  for  the 
difference.  If  you  are  using  home  grown 
grains  or  other  unbalanced  rations  you  can 
qualify   for  this  all-in-your-favor  offer. 

Always  A  Reason 

There's  no  mystery  about  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  The  reason  for  the 
unfailing  success  of  this  great  feed  lies  in 
the  special  blending  process.  Only  the 
choicest  ingredients  obtainable  go  Into 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  At  regular  intervals 
all  through  the  day  trained  labroatory  men 
test  the  feed  as  it  goes  through  the  various 
processes.      No  feed  could  be  better  than 

INTERNATIONAL, 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEELf 

FOR  GREATER  MILK  PRODUCTION 

We  want  you  to  try  for  those  20extr» 
quarts  per  sack  at  our  expense.  Have 
your  local  dealer  deliver  a  trial  ton.  Feed 
it  as  a  complete  ration  or  mix  with  home 
grown  grains  according  to  directions  on  the 
sack.  Then  compare  results.  If  it  doesn't 
do  as  we  guarantee  we  pay  you  the  differ- 
ence between  what  you  get  and  the  20- 
extra  quarts  per  sack  we  guarantee.  That's 
a  fair  proposition  isn't  itt 

If      you      do     not      know     what     dealer 
handles    International    Special    Dairy    Feed 
in      your      territory      write      us      for      his 
name.        The   quicker 
you     act     the     sooner 
you      get      the     extra 
milk   profits. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS  RECORDS 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
D.  C  Drake,  Tester 

'1  lie  Mifflin  County  Cow  Testing  As.sociation  has  twenty-four  iierds  on  test  witli 
21.H  cows  in  niill<  and  2(>  tlry.  Two  pure  bred  bulls  were  purchased  by  members  of 
this  association  during  April.  Cows  producing  over  40  pounds  fat  numbered  29,  of 
whicli  t»  produced  over  60  pounds.  Fifty  cows  produced  over  1000  and  16  cows 
pnKluced  over  1200  pounds  of  niillt. 

John  Byler  owned  the  higli  lierd  with  an  average  of  ."59  pounds  butterfat. 


Ten  Highest  Producing  Cows  in  Butterfat  for  Month 


InCMtiatlonal  ^ 


pKom  EvcKy  Sack  1[ 


"••ur^ 
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Owner  Hreed  of  Cow         H>s. 

Rudy  Yoder G.  H.  1551 

Jonas  Yoder Or.  G.  1197 

John  Byler  R.  H.  1920 

John  K.  1  Oder Gr.  S.  iiTo 

W.  K.  Peachey Mixed  lllO 

S.  W.  Zook G.  G.  1152 

John   Wirt   G.   H.  VfiA 

A.  C.  Yoder R.  H.  i:J44 

John  Byler Mixed  1341 

.Tonas  Yoder .- Mixed  1041 


Milk 


%  Fat 
4.1 
5.2 

:i.2 

4.S 
4.H 
4.5 
3.7 
3.H 
3.(i 
4.(1 


Lbs.  B.  Fat 

6*8.2 
61.1 
56.2 
.53.3 
5l.« 
49.0 
48.4 
48.8 
4T.9 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOO ATION 
F.  £.  Martin,  Tester,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Twenty-three  iierds  were  tested  during  the  month  of  April,  with  325  cows  in 
tnilk  and  46  dry.  Seven  unprofitable  cows  were  sold.  Fifty-two  cows  produced  over 
40  pounds  and  twenty-five  produced  over  50  pounds  of  fat.  Sixty-seven  cows  pro- 
duced over  KKK)  and  thirty-six  prtidnced  over  1200  pounds  of  milk. 


Highest  Herd  Average  Milk  Production 


I'rsinus  College 
I^ndis,  Wm.  H. 
Schultz,    Warren 
Rothenl)erger,    .V. 


K. 


Cows  in  Herd 

14 

17 

12 

16 


Average  Pounds  Milk 
1300 
116.3 
1080 
lOlil 


Highest  Herd  Average  Butterfat  Prodtiction 

Cows  in  Herd  Average  Pounds  Fat 

Ursinus   College    14  48.7 

Landis,  Wm.  H IT  38.7 

Schult/,,  Warren    12  88.3 

Rothenberger,   A.   K 16  35.4 

Among  the  lionor  cows  producing  over  10  pounds  fat  or  more  during  the  montli, 
were  the  following:  — 

I^ndis,  Wm.   H.     Six  cows,  the  highest  pnMlucing  2538  lbs.  milk,  91.4  lbs.  fat, 
Hendren,  W.  .1.     Two  cow.s,  the  highest  i)roducing  1260  lbs.  milk,  83.2  lbs.  fat. 
RothenlH'rger,  A.  K.     Five  cows,  highest  producing  1644  11)8.  milk,  66.8  lbs.  fat. 
Mderfer,  Vincent.     Three  cows,  the  highest  with  1743  lbs.  milk,  64.5  lbs.  fat. 
I'rsinus  College.     Nine  cow.s,  the  highest  producing  1743  lbs.  milk,  61  lbs.  fat. 
Schult/,,  Warren.     Four  cows,  the  highest  i)ro(lucing  1890  lbs.  milk,  60.6  lbs.  fat 
Murphy  Harvey.     One  cow,  1446  pounds  milk  and  53.5  pounds  fat. 
I.ester,  H.   K.     Four  cows,  the  highest  producing  1473  lbs,  milk,  .53  lbs.  fat. 
Wood   it   Sons.     Three  cows,  the  highest  producing   1551   lbs.  milk,  .52.7  lbs.  fat. 
ilerhard,  Owen.     Three  cows,  the  highest  producing  1419  lbs.  milk,  52.7  lbs.  fat. 
Hutt,  C.  W.     One  cow,  1365  pounds  milk  and  47.8  |)ounds  fat. 
Allebach,  H.  I).     Three  cows,  the  highest  producing  1589  lbs.  milk,  47.7  lbs.  fat. 
S<'hultz,  Kst.,  I^vi.     Three  cows,  highest  i)roducing  1224  lbs.  milk,  11.1   lbs.  fat. 
Woodward,  O.  M.    One  cow,  872  pounds  milk  and  41  pounds  fat. 
Baily,  .\.  L.     One  cow,  1050  pouds  milk,  41  pounds  fat. 
Cleaver,  Wm.     One  cow,  795  pounds  milk,  40.5  pounds  fat. 
Vreeland,  Franklin.     One  cow,  966  pounds  milk,  40.2  pounds  fat. 

C     WILL  QUARANTINE  CAHLE  SHIPMENTS 


To  protect  New  Jersey  cattle  from 
tuberculosis  said  to  exist  to  an  alarming 
extent  among  live  stock  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  ordered  a  quar- 
antine on  shipments  into  this  State  from 
points  where  tlie  dl.sea.se  is  said  to  be 
prevalent. 

The  quarantine,  while  directed  pri- 
marily against  the  State  of  Illinois,  is 
eflfective  in  the  case  of  shipments  of  dairy 
or  breeding  cattle  from  any  public  stock 
yard  or  place  of  public  sale.  Following 
is  the  order. 

"Dairy  and  breeding  cattle  originating 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  or  consigned  from 
that  State,  including  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards, destined  to  New  Jersey  points 
will  be  lield  in  quarantine  at  destination' 


at  the  owner's  expense  and  retested  with 
tuberculine  within  60  days  of  date  of 
arrival. 

"Dairy  and  breeding  cattle  from  accre- 
dited herds  or  accredited  areas  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  will  he  accepted  when 
accompanied  by  a  properly  executed  and 
officially  approved  tuberculine  test  chart. 

''Dairy  and  breeding  cattle  and  calves 
originating  in  any  public  stockyard  or  a 
point  designated  as  a  public  sale  stable 
or  sale  yard,  consigned  to  New  Jersey 
points,  will  be  quarantined  at  destination 
at  the  owner's  expense  and  held  subject 
to  an  approved  retest  with  tuberculine 
within  60  days,  unless  special  written 
|)ermission  has  been  obtained  in  advance 
for  shipment  from  any  place  enumerated 
in  this  paragraph." 


THE  NEW  TEAT  CUP 


1  ERHAPS  the  reason  you  have  never  had  a 
milking  machine  before  is  because  you  dreaded 
the  cleaning  or  had  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
mechanical  milker  might  be  uncomfortable  to 
your  high-bred  herd.  Any  suspicion  of  these 
troubles  is  completely  removed  by  the  new  Per- 
fection Teat  Cup.  It  has  only  two  parts.  One 
pull  and  it's  all  apart  for  quick  and  easy  cleaning. 
Furthermore  the  Perfection  with  the  new  teat 
cup  milks  faster  and  with  lower  vacuum — two 
most  important  features.  The  Perfection  is  the 
only  milker  on  the  market  which  gives  you  control 
of  suction  and  squeeze  separately.  You  can  regu- 
late the  milking  condition  to  suit 
each  cow  throughout  the  entire 
lactation  period. 

The  new  teat  cup  can  be  used 
not  only  on  any  Perfection  milker, 
but  on  any  other  inflation  type 
milker. 

Why  waste  time  and  energy 
milking  by  hand? 

Easy  terms  if  desired.  Send 
for  our  new  catalog  today. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co. 

2858   East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minti. 


or- 


253  West  Jefferson  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  smi  CEMDrr  STAVI 
t  TIU  saA  COPPCUD  IBTAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PMICSS  NOW 
CASH  er  MONTBl  Y  tmgmtmH 


E.  F.  SCHLlCHTER  CO. 

■ox  M.  P.         10  %.  1«TM  ST..  PMILA. 


FEED  CALVES  WELL 
Dairy  calves  should  be  carefully  and 
liberally  fed.  Well-fed  calves  develop 
into  large  and  more  efficient  cows  than 
do  those  which  are  stunted  when  young. 
If  doubtful  as  to  methods  in  feeding  get 
a  bulletin  on  the  subject  from  the  coun- 
ty agrricultural  agent. 


Willard 

Ston4(e  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storafe 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatetville,  Pa. 


Alfalfa  pays  both  the  farmer  and  the 
land,  and  the  stock  likes  it. 
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De  Laval  Milker  Users 
from  47  States  Say 

RECENTLY  a  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  De  Laval 
Milker  Users  selected  at  random  and  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Replies  were  received  from  1 160, 
from  every  state  except  one.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
questions  and  answers: 


A. 


A. 


Have  you  increased  your  milk  production  compared  with 
hand  milking? 

S8.3%  say  the  De  Laval  does  increase  their  ^oduction 

over  hand  milking. 

29.6%  say  it  does  about  the  same. 

10.6%  say  they  do  not  know^. 

Bf  ore  than  98%  say  they  produce  as  much  as  or  more 

milk  with  the  De  Laval  than  they  do  with  hand  milking. 

How  does  it  agree  with  your  cows? 
99,S%  answer  favorably. 

What  saving  of  time  and  labor  have  you  accomplished  with 
the  De  Laval  Milker? 


Milk 


Y^       INTER-STATE 

Producer 
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FIRST  GIVE  YOUR  COWS  A 

CHANCE  TO  DO  THEIR  BEST 


Bv  C.  H.  EGKLES* 


J 


c 


A.    34.6%  save  S.1  hours  per  day. 

SS.7%  save  entire  time  of  one  man. 

14*3%  save  SO%  in  time  and  labor  of  milking. 

9.1%  save  entire  time  of  two  men. 

%»%%  save  entire  time  of  three  men. 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  show  that  the  De  Laval 
Milker  has  made  good  in  a  remarkable  way.  Already  more 
than  half  a  million  cows  are  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers 
and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  Write  yoiu:  nearest 
De  Laval  office  for  complete  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

new  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 
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Tilt;  well-fed  cow  is  the  clieai>est  pro- 
ducer. During  the  twenty-five  years  1 
have  had  charge  of  dairy  fierds  there 
has  heen  hut  one  time,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  when  this  statement  did  not 
hold  good. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  recent 
years  about  culling  your  herds,  and  it  is 
all  go<xi  advice.  However,  let  justice  be 
done,  Before  condemning  the  cow  give 
her  a  clianc*;  to 
make  good.  If  tin- 
cows  now  in  use 
we*e  given  this 
chance  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt 
that  the  average 
production  could 
be  raised  from 
3,71()  pounds  of 
milk  and  149 
pounds  of  fat  a 
year  to  at  least 
6,500  pounds  of 
milk  and  210 
pounds  of  fat. 

In  other  words, 
b-  making  proper 
use  of  the  cows 
now  in  use  one  out 
of  every  three 
could  be  sold  for 
beef  and  the  .same 
amount  of  iiiMk 
and  cream  produc- 
ed. 

No  wonder  many 
cows  wear  a 
worried  expression 
these  days.  The 
owner  drops  casual 
remarks  about  the 
"high  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk"  and 
"boarder  cows". 
The  tester  for  the 
testing  association 
makes  his  monthly 
visits  accompanied 
Babcock  tester. 


United  States  where  dairy  cows  are  kept. 
A  st^teirient  of  the  income  alone  of  this 
4-cents-an-lioiir  iiwiTi  does  not  tell  tht 
details  of  the  story.  If  his  cows  could 
talk  they  could  undoubtedly  unfold  a 
tale  of  injustice  that  would  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  every  real  stockman.  A 
stt)ry  of  how  they  had  been  called 
"boarder  cows"  by  an  owner  who  did 
not  supply  good  "boartl.'"     Such  a  report 
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Tin  interest  of  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation ill  the  ({uestion  <;f  increasing  the 
consumption  of  the  products  .sold  by  that 
associatitui  is  one  of  the  most  concrett 
evidences  of  tht  sound  business  princi- 
ples on  which  the  cooperative  movemenl 
is  founded  and  of  the  go<»d  Inisiness 
practices  employed  by  such  as.sociations. 
This  interest  in  "sales  stimulation" 
marks  a  development  in  the  co-operative 


Holstein-Friesian  Herd  of  I.  V.  Otto.  Carlisle.  Pa^   EHrector  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 


by  his  scales  and 
He  looks  over  the  herd 
with  a  critical  eye  and  suggests  inter- 
views with  the  butcher. 
(^  The  multitude  of  figures  gathered  in 
recent  years  on  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  wide  range  in  profits  in  dairying 
fully  justify  this  critical  attitude.  Re- 
cent figures  from  Minnesota  farms,  for 
example,  showed  certain  farmers  to  be 
getting  80  cents  an  hour  for  the  time 
spent  with  the  cows,  others  in  the  same 
neighborhowl  were  being  paid  as  low 
as  4  cents  per  hour. 

The  difference  between  an  income  of 
HO  cents  and  4  cents  was  not  due  to  any 
act  of  government.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
luck.  It  was  rather  a  cane  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  HO  -  cents  -  an  -  hour,  man 
brought  together  the  necessary  combina- 
tion of  good  cows  and  suitable  feed  and 
management.  The  4-conts-an-hour  man 
neglected  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
essentials.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve figures  of  exactly  the  same  ckarac- 
t«r  could  be  taken  in  any  Locality  in  the 


would  be  at  least  half  the  explanation  as 
to  why  the  owner  was  working  for  4 
cents  an  hour. 

It  seems  t(»  me  highly  important  that 
every  farmer  depending  upon  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  for  a  portion  of  his  in- 
come analyze  the  factors  in  his  own 
situation. 

His  success  depends  upon  a  number 
of  things,  but  all  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  first  is  how  efficient  a 
set  of  machines  he  has,  and  the  second  is 
how  well  he  u.ses  them. 

All  that  gooil  breeding  and  careful 
selection  can  do  is  to  give  an  efficient 
machine  to  work  with.  Having  a  good 
<;ow  does  not  insure  a  large  production; 
it  merely  makes  it  possible  to  secure  such 
a  production. 

The  total  value  of  the  dairy  products 
of  the  United  States  reaches  the  enor- 
mous total  of  over  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  We  boast  about  the  great  total 
value  of  this  product  of  our  great  pure- 
bred   b«rds,    our    creameries    and    dairy 
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marketing  movement.  Through  this 
c'ooperative  association  the  agricultural 
producer  can,  for  the  first  time,  be 
mobilized  to  do  effective  sales  promotion. 

The  farmer's  interest  in  the  increased 
consumption  of  his  product  is,  for  the 
most  part,  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  or  retailer. 
The  "cooperative"  is  directly  interested 
in  merchandising  the  whole  of  a  product 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  cane  of  the  dairy  cooperatives, 
n  commoti  agency,  the  Dairy  C'ouncil,  is 
available  to  all  through  which  an  increa.se 
in  the  consumption  of  dairy  products 
can  be  effectively  carried  out  When  the 
National  Dairy  Council  first  undertook 
to  develop  local  activity  through  regional 
organizations,  there  was  a  thought  that 
this  could  be  perfected  through  statt 
wide  Dairy  Councils.  Very  siK)n  it  was 
evident  that  a  natural  unit  for  the  .de- 
velopn*ent  cf  the  Dairy  Council  move- 
ment, particularly  with  relation  to  the 
marketing  of  fluid  miHc,  wa^  around  a 
primary  milk   market.     Thi.«!  came   from 


the  fact  that  within  a  state  there  might 
he  more  than  one  center  of  marketing 
interest,  as  for  instance  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  market  centers  around  Phila- 
(teiphia  in  the  southeast,  where  the  north- 
east is  intliienced  by  the  New  York  City 
market,  and  in  the  west  Pittsburgh  is  in 
the  marketing  center. 

Such   a  Dairy  Council   was  readily  de- 
veloped in  New  England  as  an  outgrowth 

of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration effort 
to  increase  the 
the  consumption  of 
dairy  products 
during  the  World 
War.  This  organi- 
zation was  termed 
the  New  England 
Food  and  Dairy 
Council.  Similar 
activity  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  showed  the 
Inter  -  State  Milk 
Producers'  Asso- 
ciation that  effort 
expended  along 
this  line  would  be 
well  repaid  in  in- 
crea.sed  consump- 
tion. Consequent- 
ly, in  December, 
1920,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Munn,  president  of 
the  National  Dairy 
Council,  was  invit- 
ed to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of 
t  h  e  Inter  -  State 
Milk  Producers' 
A.s.sociation  and 
discuss  with  its 
members  the  possi- 
bilities of  this 
movement.  Mr.  F. 
P.  Willits,  the 
then  president  of 
the  Association,  had  l>een  studying  the 
(piestion  for  .some  time,  and  suggested  that 
the  Association  take  definite  action.  A 
resolution  supporting  the  movement  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  delegates  at 
the  annual  meeting  early  in  December, 
and  by  January  1st,  1921,  a  plan  had 
Itecn  perfected  for  financing  and  manag- 
ing the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
(Council  under  producer-dealer  auspices, 
the  responsibility  for  funds  to  be  borne 
e<pialiy  by  both  groups  and  the  manage- 
ment to  be  likewise  under  equal  partici- 
pation with  a  neutral  chairman. 

This  became  the  first  affiliated  regional 
unit  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  and 
the  first  development  of  territorial  Dairy 
Council  organization.  Soon  similar  units 
were  established  in  other  cities  for  the 
inost  part  under  similar  auspices,  and  the 
movement  has  developed  until  today 
there  are  twelve  regional  units,  covering 
a  mu^h  larger  number  of  cities,  of  whi«h 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  cooperative  prodiK'crs 
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as  well  as  to  the  distributors  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

The  Dairy  Council  is  sui)port«^d 
Mationally  l)y  such  branches  t»f  ^he  indus- 
try as  representatives  of  the  dairy  ma- 
chinery and  supplj'  group,  the  breed 
associations  and  itutter  and  ice  cream 
manufacturers  and  locally  by  producers 
and  dealers  interested  primarily  in  in- 
creasing; local  consumption  of  dairy 
products.  Throuf^h  association  in  its 
activities,  all  these  groups  have  come  to 
a  better  imderstanding  of  the  |)r()bi<"ms 
of  each  other  and  of  tiie  vital  problems  or 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Dairy  Council  movement  in  som»' 
ways  is  similar  to  the  trade  [>romotion 
organizations  representing  many  other 
industries.  It  has,  however,  one  funda- 
mental guiding  principle  which  is  unitpie. 
It  bas«'s  its  etlucational  activity  on  the 
health  value  of  its  product  and  makes  no 
attemj)t  to  push  the  sale  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  ]>roducts  beyond  the  point 
recommended  by  our  nutritional  authori- 
ties. There  is  no  danger  of  the  market 
for  dairy  products  reaching  the  satura- 
tion point  in  the  near  future  if  ba.sed  on 
this  standard  of  consumption,  for  th« 
authorities  recommend  from  'M  l-'S  to  100 
per  cent  greater  average  consumption 
than  that  of  the  present  time. 

The  first  activity  of  the  IMiiladelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  was  that  of 
oflFering  to  give  free  milk  to  all  children 
in  the  public  schools  wh(»  were  13%  or 
more  underweight  and  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  pay  for  it,  provided  the 
school  and  health  authorities  would  en- 
roll such  children  in  special  health  edu- 
cation classes,  correct  their  physical 
defects,  and  would  use  the  resulting  facts 
obtained  from  the  records  of  gains  in 
weight  of  such  children  as  a  basis  for 
a  general  school  nutrition  program. 
The  result  of  this  cooperative  effort  has 
been  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  parents 
of  practically  all  seriously  undernourish- 
ed chldren  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  on  the  factors  which  will  bring 
their  chiliiren  up  to  weight  and  school 
doctors  are  insisting  oi)  the  consumption 
of  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  by  each  child 
as  a  consequence  of  this  nutrition  demon- 
stration. 

A  survey  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1924  showed  that 
the  consumption  of  buttfer  in  Philadelphia 
was  26%  above  the  average  butter  con- 
.sumption  in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
versely the  butter  substitute  consumption 
in  Philadelphia  was  but  25%  of  the 
average  per  capita  oleomargarine  con- 
sumption of  the  entire  country. 

^he  Dairy  Councils  early  turned  their 
attention     to     tho.se     publicity     avenues 
yifhicU  are  peculiarly   fitted  for  the  type 
oif  "educational   effort,  which    they    were 
putting  fprth.     Tliese  avenues  are  almost 
invariably    clospcl    to   the   usual    tyi)e    of 
advertising  or  propaganda  effort.    It  is  in 
tWe^^irect  v^orV  in  contact  with  groups 
of  school   children   and   adults   that   the 
Dairy    Council    ha.s    its    greatest    oppor- 
tunity and  has  made  its  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  stimniation  of  sales  of  dairy 
products. '  The  Dairy  Council  can .  point 
to  direct  and   immediate   results   in   in- 
creased consumptipn    of  dairy   products 
in   connection   with   much   pf  this  work, 
but  many  activities  which   are  develop- 
ihg  right  food  habits'  in  the  next  genera- 
tion will  not  bring  ultimate  returns  for 
several  years,  when  {he  present  .grouP  <>' 
school  children  are  in  homes  of  tbeir  own. 
•i'he     National     Dairy     Council,     and 
regional  councils-  ni'  welt.  maintflin.s   an 


organized  publicity  service  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  public  press  material  with 
regard  to  the  dairy  industry,  its  im- 
portance in  the  economic  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  well 
being  of  our  people.  The  service  which 
a  department  of  this  kind  can  render  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated. 

Two  distinct  educational   dejiartments 
are  maintained, — a  nutrition   dei)artment 
made   up  of   those   with   sj)eciil   training 
in    nutrition   and   foods,  and   a   dramatic 
department    composed    of    persons    who 
liave    been    especially   ecpiipped    to   train 
•hildren  in  health  ])lays  and  pageants  and 
to      sj)eak      I)ffore      .school      assemblies. 
The   whole   Dairy  Council   program   is 
supported    i)y    suitable    educational    ma- 
ter.al    such     IS    posters,    booklets,    plays, 
lantern    slide    lectures,    and    exhibit    ma- 
terial   suitable   for   fairs   and   store   win- 
iovvs.     These  are  almost  entirely  develop- 
ed within  our  own  organizations. 

V<'ry  early  in  the  Dairy  Council  work 
the  organizations  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  the  que^stion  of  .sanitary 
standards  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  fJairy  products  furnished  the  markets 
in  which  the  Councils  were  oj)erating. 
Iiua-smuch  as  the  only  dairy  product  was 
produced  almost  en'tirely  within  the  local 
territory,  the  Councils  began  a  gradual 
campaign  of  education  to  show  the  far- 
mers how  to  produce  a  better  quality  of 
milk  from  the  sanitary  standpoint  and 
the  imp(»rt.ance  of  this  as  a  marketing 
measure. 

'This     led     to    the    organization     of    a 
quality   control   or   improvement  depart- 
ment in  two  of  the  Dairy  Councils  and 
the    close    collaboration    with    the    milk 
sanitation   departments  of  other  centres. 
The     Philadelphia     Inter-State     Dairy 
(^ouncil  was  the  first  one  to  take  up  this 
new  line  of  work  and  in  this  Council  it 
has  developed  to  the  largest  extent.     At 
the  present  time  85%  of  the  milk  supply- 
ing Philadelphia  is  under  the  direct  sup- 
ervision   of   the   Council.        Permits    are 
issued  to  farmers  and  to  dealers  to  pro- 
duce and  handle  milk  under  regulations 
agreed  to  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cer.s*     A.ssociation     and    the    cooperating 
dealers.     Over  400  men  have  had  to  dis- 
continue shipping  because  of  unwilling- 
ness or  failure  to  meet  these  regulati(ms. 
It  is  estimated  in  the  Philadelphia  terri- 
tory 20,000  farmers  have  an  average  of 
not   less  than   $50  each   invested   in   im- 
provements  or   additional    equipment    to 
meet  with  the  sanitary  milk  c(Kie.     It  has 
cost   the    Philadelphia  dealers   something 
more  than  $100,000  to  equip  their  coun- 
try j)lants  with  can  wa.shers  and  to  make 
other  improvements  and  changes  required 
by  the  Da'.ry  Council. 

Through  this  Quality  Control  JSfove- 
ment  the  Dairy  Council  goes  right  back 
to  one  of  the  foundation  principles  of 
.sound  cooperative  marketing, — the  stan- 
dardization of  the  quality  of  the  product. 
The  Dairy  Council  is  rapidly  taking 
its  place  as  one  of  the  agencies  whic-h  are 
actively  engaged  in  educational  work 
amcmg  groups  of  rural  people.  Support- 
ed as  it  is  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
dairy  farmers,  it  has  a  distinct  obliga- 
tion toward  these  groups  which  it  has 
endeavored  to  fulfill  since  its  inception. 
Meetings  with  farmers  at  which  lectures 
and  talks  on  problems  of  milk  produc- 
tion, particularly  with  regard  to  quality, 
have  been  most  successful. 

Thi  Dairy  Council  has  two  motion  pic- 
tures dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 

dairy  farmer  which  are  Interesting  and 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  C»UNCIL 

HOLDS  SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

Fifty  leaders  in  the  child  welfare  and 
health  ])rogram  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  and  its  14  regional  units  held 
a  three-day  session  at  the  Statler  Hotel, 
Detroit,  Jime  23,  24,  and  26,  featured  by 
the  development  of  much  new  material 
and  many  additional  fields  of  work  for 
carrying  on  its  activity  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

With  the  opening  address  of  M.  D. 
Munn,  president,  the  Council  at  once 
divided  it.self  into  committees  of  workers 
to  discuss  and  act  upon  the  jmsters,  leaf- 

I..4.,.        l...^„ » .l.i_i._        _..i.:U:*.-       ~l 

and  stories  and  other  new  jirojects  by 
which  the  Dairy  Council  promotes  its 
health  work  in  .schools,  clubs  and  other 
civic  institutions.  Mr.  Mimn  stressed 
the  policy  of  the  Council  as  a  National 
organizatiim  made  possible  by  the  de- 
veU>pment  of  effective  local  organizations 
throughout  the  nation,  each  unit  and 
each  worker  considered  an  important 
link  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  Dairy 
Council  program. 

'Talks  were  given  during  the  conference 
by  co-operating  organization  leaders,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Guy  Lincoln  Kiefer,  medical 
d  recti)r  of  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  Dr.  Kiefer  pointed  out  that 
the  fundamentals  of  diet  are  an  imjior- 
tant  educational  ))rograni  in  leading  in- 
dustrial cruicerns  today. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy,  director  of  the 
Klizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund 
in  Chicago,  featured  the  Thursday  even- 
ing welfare  di.scussions  attended  by  many 
from  co-operating  health  and  welfare 
organizations.  "Parents  are  today  eager 
to  have  their  children  examined  and  to 
correct  defects  before  starting  them  in 
.school  and  on  the  journey  through  life," 
she  stated,  "and  it  is  in  this  period  that 
the  most  important  habits  of  life, 
whether  as  to  care  of  body  or  mind,  are 
formed." 

Samuel      Williams,      of      Huntington, 
Indiana,  opened  a  discus.sion  of  serving 
ndlk  in  factories.     Mr.  Williams,  who  for 
years  has  organized  factory  milk  service 
in  all  fac-tories  of  Huntington,  told  how 
workers  became  attached  to  the  service. 
"Men    to    .sell    milk    must    be    sincere 
in    urging    others    to    ii.se    it,"    .said    Mr. 
Williams.     "One    man    can    serve    75    to 
125  men  in  a  half  hour,  in  well  arranged 
factories.     Men    often    take    as    high    as 
three  or  four  bottles.     In  railroad  foun- 
dries,   milk     is    always    available,    since 
drinking  water  is  not  i)ermitted  during 
working  hours.     Absences  from  sickness 
in  one  factory  have  been  reduced  from  12 
to  7  percent,  due  to  milk  .service  largely." 
'"The     Masque    of    Beauty    from     All 
Ages"  given  by  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy    Council,    was    described    by    Miss 
McCann   before  the  conference,  as  were 
several  new   projects,  includ  ng:    nation- 
wide  boys'    and    girls'    health    club   pro- 
jects by   Mi.ss  Coon;   the  newly  created 
Kairy  Council  publicity  program  by  Mr. 
Potter;  a  children's  chalk-talk  on  health 
and    the    right    foods,   by    Mr.    Lund;    a 
junior  high  school  talk,  "Cowlumbia"  by 
Clifford  Goldsmith;  a  lantern-slide  story, 
"Trip  to  Healthland"  by   Miss   McWil- 
liams;    and    a    school    children's    health 
story  by  Miss  Borland,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  entire  third  day  of  the  conference 
was  consumed  in  acting  on  the  extended 
reports  of  committees  on  selected  ma- 
terial and  projects.  Policies  as  to  stand- 
ards expected  of  Dairy  Council  workers 
and  as  to  what  the  Councils  should  offer 
In  developing  a  well-trained  organisation 
were  adopted,  as  well  as  some  policies 
regarding  relations  between  Council, 
units  and  with  co-operating  health  and 
welfare  organ ieatidns. 
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Eleven  Reasons  Why  Test  Is  Not 
Always   the  Same 

One  of  the  reasons  why  cream  does 
not  tfest  the  same  all  the  time  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  milk  from  a  cow 
or  from  a  herd  of  cows,  does  not  test  the 
same  day  after  day. 

But  why? 

Why  doesn't  milk  test  the  same  all  the 
time?  Prof.  C.  W.  Turner,  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  gives 
these  reasons: 

1.     More  frequent   milkings   cau.se  the 


2.  The  evening's  milk  usually  tests 
higher  than  morning's. 

.'{.     'The    last   portions    of   milk   drawnM  |f 
frf)m  the   udder  contain  the  largest  part^^ 
of  the  fat.     The  last  portions  will  some- 
times test  as   high   as  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent,  while  the  first  portion  will  test  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

4.  Exercise  causes  the  test  to  rise. 
'This  is  probably  why  the  night's  milk 
tests  the   most. 

.'>.  The  test  is  nearly  always  lower 
the  second  month  after  the  cow  freshens. 
It  then  rapidly  increases,  the  test  being 
highest  the  last  month. 

(i.  "The  average  test  of  the  herd  is 
always  highest  in  the  winter  and  lowest 
in   summer. 

7.  A  cow  in  fat  condition  when  calv- 
ing always  has  a  higher  average  test  for 
the  year  than  when  she  freshens  in  thin 
and 'poor  condition. 

8.  Reduction  of  the  feed  incre^i.ses  the 
fat  test  but  reduces  amount  of  milk. 
It  is  a  fixed  fact  that  the  average  of 
lower  producing  cows  have  a  higher  fat 
test  This  is  why  it  is  so  essential  that 
the  individual  cow's  milk  be  tested  for 
fat.  This  should,  of  course,  be  no  excuse 
for  underfeeding  your  cattle. 

9.  Ordinary  cows  will  jiroduce  more 
nrilk  and  milk  of  a  higher  test  the  first 
two  weeks  on  pasture.  High  producing 
cows  that  are  being  fed  t<»  a  maximum 
will  not  respond  to  jiasture  as  well  as 
ordinary  cows. 

10.  Very  rarely  does  the  period  of 
heat  cau.se  any  change  in  the  fat  test. 

11.  As  the  cow  grows  older,  the  fat 
test  decreases. 

—From  "The  Milk  Reporter." 


SURVEY    OF    DAIRY    FARMS    IN 
SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA SHOWS  FARM 
MANAGEMENT  NEEDS 

'The  price  at  which  milk  is  sold  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  produced 
very  largely  determine  the  profit  from  a 
dairy,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture points  out,  following  a  survey 
of  422  dairy  farms  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. ,^'V 

Kven  where  no  better  market  is  avai4y 
able,  says  the  report,  many  dairymen 
can  raise  the  average  price  they  receive 
by  producing  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
milk  during  the  winter  sea.son,  and  by 
closer  attention  to  cleanliness.  The 
greatest  changes  can  be  made  in  lowering 
the  feed  cost. 

"Efficient  cows,  comfortably  housed, 
intelligently  fed  and  cared  for,  con- 
stitute the  most  important  essential^  to 
dairy  farming.  Improving  the  quality 
of  the  cows,  paying  more  attention,  to 
feeding  each  cow  just  the  right  quantity 
of  feed,  and  better  balancing  of  rations 
are  the  important  ways  by  which  a  far- 
mer can  increase  the  eflBciency  of  hit 
dairy." 

Detailed  results  of  the  survey  hare 
been  published  In  Department  Bulletin 
No.  1400- D,  "Factors  Affecting  Farmen^ 
Earnings  in  Southeastern  PennsylTania." 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

.\t  .1  iiiecling  ft"  tlie  executive  coniinit- 
lee  of  the  Nalimal  Dairy  Association  in 
Cliicatio  recently  arr;.ngeiuents  were  com- 
peted for  all  details  of  the  twentieth 
iitmual  National  Dairy  lixpositiou,  to  be 
liiUI  on  the  .Mich'Kau  State  Fair  Grounds 
,,t  Detroit,  October  (ith  to  I3th,  1»2(). 
Tie  plans  ado])te(l  will  provide  for  a 
eomi)lete  showing  of  tl.e  production, 
marketing  and  educational  features  of 
this  great  industry  in  keeping  with  its 
imi)ortance  in  tie  afjriciiltural  develop- 
nieut  work  goii;;  t»n  Ihioiigliout  the 
couulry. 

Kx!;ih;ts  of  c'tt'e  of  the  five  lendintr 
(Ifiiry  hreeils  and  of  grade  cows  from 
C.  'T.  .\.  herds;  college  students'  judging 
con'ests;  boys'  and  girls'  ca'f  club  work 
iind  vocational  school  students'  judf'ing 
contests;  the  national  farmers'  cattie 
judging  cintest;  educational  exhibits  by 
the  American  Dairy  Science  .Vssooiation 
iiud  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy- 
ing; the  Health  To  d  Show  and  exhibits 
liy  cow  lest  associations— these  are  some 
of  the  features  that  will  make  the  Kx- 
positiiin  of  infinite  value  to  the  entire 
dairy  industry. 

The  prize  list  containing  the  new  c.dtle 
elassification  will  he  prepared  at  t»nce  for 
distribution.  Fewer  cla.sses  with  more 
iiM.nty  will  be  offered,  and  encoiintge- 
iiieut  of  home-bred  animals  and  grade 
cows  in  honor  roll  herds  will  he  the 
keynotes  of  the  prize  list.  'Tl.e  program 
iif  judging  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  October  ti  CoTege  stu- 
dents' cattle  judging  contest 

'Thursday.  October  7— Holstein  judg- 
ing. 

Friilay.  October  8^-.rersey  judging. 

Saturday  Octolier  9— Boys'  and  CJirls' 
I'lub  cattle  judging  conte-st;  Vocati.  nal 
school  students'  cattle  judging  contest 

Monday,  October  11  — Ayrshire  judg- 
ing;  Brown  Swiss  judging. 

Tuesday,  October  12— Guernsey  jiulg- 
iiig. 

'The  tremendous  interest  in  this  year's 
lixposition  by  men  of  the  industry  will 
hifike  it  a  classic  and  insures  a  record 
.ittenilance. 


FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  STATE  COLLEGE 


r 


Pennsylvania  State  College  as  is  its 
usual  custom,  held  its  .\nnual  Farmers' 
Week,  June    Kith    to    l»lh. 

Deuionst  rat  ions  and  displa\s  in  prac- 
tically to  all  cla.sses  of  farm  products 
were  made.  'These  iuchulcd;  .\gricu!- 
tur.il  Chemistry,  .Agricultural  Ki-onomics, 
.Vgroiiomy,  .\niii:al  Husbandry,  Botany. 
Dairy  Ilusliaiulry,  Farm  Forestry,  Farm 
.Manufacture,  Hoi ticultiire.  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry, Rural  Kducation,  '/oology  and 
FiUtouiology. 

S})ecal  features  entered  the  program 
in  all  tiiese  varicms  sid)jects. 

•  Young  Farmers'  Meeting 
I'cMir  hundred  and   fifty   boys  and  girls 
attended  the  seventh  .iimual  Young  Far- 
mers'   Sessions    ou    .June    Kith    and    17th. 
'They   rejiresented    10  counties. 

Fifty-nine  from  IN.tter  County  c(un- 
l)rise(l  the  larg«'sf  delegation  in  atten- 
dance. 


DAIRYMEN    AND    CATTLE 

FEEDERS  BUILD  MORE  SILOS 

The  silo  population  of  Pennsylvania 
continues  its  rapid  increase  of  the  past 
decade,  according  to  estimates,  ba.std 
upon  county  reports,  made  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  year  ago 
It  was  estimated  that  65,143  farms,  or 
about  27  per  cent.,  were  equipped  with 
one  or  more  silos.  On  December  1, 
lf»2.5,  the  estimates  indicated  an  in- 
crease to  60,618,  or  about  30  per  cent 
if  all  the  farms. 

"Dairymen  and  beef  cattle  feeders  are 
turning  to  the  silo  more  and  more,  in 
in  effort  to  reduce  feed  bills  and  make 
the  most  of  home-grown  products," 
slates  John  M.  McKee,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture.  "The  silo  is  so  generally 
used  to-day  that  the  large  dairyman 
or  cattle  feeder  who  does  not  have  at 
least  one,  is  the  exception.  Not  ini.ny 
years  ago,  the  farmer  who  put  up  'that 
lube-like  structure'  at  the  end  of  his 
l»arn  and  started  'canning'  corn  was  the 
main  topic  of  conversatittn  among  the 
ullage  storebox  council.  Dire  results 
were  even  predicted.  Time  has  changed 
the  attitude  entirely  and  to-day  the  In- 
ireasing  popularity  of  the  silo  is  just 
one  evidence  of  the  greater  efficiency  of 
agricultural  production  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  same  progress  as  evidenced  by  the 
silo  can  be  traced  to  many  other  fea- 
tures of  present-day  farm  equipment" 


Individual  records  showed  Kmest 
Bechtel,  of  Montgouury  County,  with 
•J.'W  points  made  the  high  record  witli 
Clyde  Decker,  of  Erie  County  with  2.M 
points  was  the  .second  highest  individual 
record. 

.Viva  Ca.s.sel,  of  the  Hatfield  Consoli- 
dated Sclutol,  won  the  medal  given  by 
the  .\merican  Jer.sey  Cattle  Club,  for 
.lersey  Cattle  Judging. 

'The  vocational  schools  had  IH  teams 
♦'urolled  in  the  dairy  class. 

Farmers'  Judging  G)ntest 
Over  fifty   farmers  participated   in   the 
Farmers'  Judging  Contests.      The  follow- 
ing winners  being  noted.  . 

Holsteins 

I.-   K.   K.  Storch,    Troy,  Pa. 

•_>.— Frank  P.  Stover,  Millheim,  Pa. 

P.  H.  Whitman,  Dauphin,  Pa. 
3.-    (leorge  II.   Hitter,  I.oysville,  Pa. 


Erie  County  Team  Wins  Pennsylv2nia  State  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Crown 
Left  to  right:— Donald  Mallory,  Waterford;  Qyde  Decker,  North  East;  Harold 
Alward,  Edinbcro. 


Poultry,  dairy  cattle,  swine  and  gen- 
tral  livestock  judging  contests  featured 
cMi  the  i)n>gram.  Kecreation,  educafonal 
talks  and  trips  about  the  campus  were 
idso  enjoyed  by  tlu'  boys  and  girls.  W. 
H.  Talmer,  state  club  leader  of  Ohio, 
made  several  interesting  addresses  on 
club  activities.  Prizes  were  awarded  the 
winners  of  the  judging  contests. 

County  Team  Cow  Judging  Contest 
'The  total   sc(»res   for  the  county   team 
judging    contests,     not     including     voca- 
tional schools,  was  ns  follows. 

Poinls 

1.— Krie  County    664 

2.~-Franklin  County   656 

3.— Bucks  County    631 

4. — Lebanon  County   607 

a. — Cumberland   County    604 

6. — Beaver   County    384 

7. — MmdgouuM-y    County    57H 

'Twenty-one    teams    compete<l    in    this 
clas.s. 


Jerseys 
I. — .1.  I..  Bernheisel,  I.oysville,  Pa. 
2.— J.  H.  Silvis,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
3.--H.   M.  Smith,   Wheelerville,  Pa. 

Guernseys 
I. — W.  F.  Shrum,  .feannette.  Pa. 
2. — Harry  Waltman,  Muncy,  Pa. 
3.— H.  E.  Swartz,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Judging  All  Breeds 
I. — U.   I.    Tussey,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
2.— K.  E.  Swartz,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
3. — J.  L.  Bernheisel,  I.oysville,  Pa. 
4.     J.  L.  Brachman,  Tn»y,  Pa. 

'The  Blair  County  Team  won  the 
pouitry  judging  contest  and  Daiq)hin 
County  won  the  swine  judging.  'The 
Morrisons  Cove  Vocational  School  'Te.im 
carried  off  honors  in  contests  by  voca- 
tional schools.  Cohnnbia  County  boys 
won  in  live  stock  judging  while  the 
Westmoreland  Vocational  School  carried 
off  the  honors  in  the  Vocational  School 
live  stock  judging  contest. 


AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  MEETS 


The  FIfty-liighth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Jer.sey  Cattle  Club  which 
was  held  in  N'ew  York  on  .lune  2nd,  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  breeders 
from  all  sections  of  the  I'nited  States, 
and  a  most  .satisfactory  conference  was 
held. 

Reports  sid)mitted  indicated  that  the 
past  year  was  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
Begist rations  reached  the  highest  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Club,  being  55,110, 
while  transfers  numbered  43,147. 

.\  slight  decrease  was  reported  in  the 
nuudier  of  cows  tested  last  year,  but  the 
records  of  2,315  cows  were  accepted  for 
the  Register  of  Merit. 

Previous  to  the  ainiual  meeting  the 
Direct(»rs    voted    to    accept    the    one-day 


test  leaving  the  two-day  plan  in  opera- 
tion also,  thus  making  it  optional  to  test 
cows  for  one  or  two  days.  The  one-day 
)>lan  will  reduce  the  cost  of  official  test- 
ing, and  should  greatly  stimulate  this 
work.  This  new  system  of  testing  will 
go  into  effect  on  July  1st,  1926. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Munn,  of  Chicago,  retired 
from  the  i>residency  after  eleven  years 
f»f  service.  Col.  A.  V.  Barnes,  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  was  unanimously  elected 
President.  The  new  Directors  are:  Mr. 
A.  I..  Churchill,  of  Vinita,  Okla.,  Dr. 
Rufus  E.  Fort  of  Xorth  Nashville,  'Tenn., 
Mr.  P.  W.  Harvey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio., 
Mr.  M.  D.  Munn,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Gross,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr. 
.1.  F.  Green,  of  Taft,  Tex.,  was  elected 
Vice  President  by  the  B»)ar<l. 


INTER-STATE  DIRECTORS  MEET 
The  r«'gu!iir  nu-eting  of  Ihe  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Iider-State  .Milk  Produ- 
cers' .\ssoci.-ition  was  held  at  the  asso- 
ciation's headquarters,  in  the  Boyertown 
Building,  Philadeli-hia,  Pa.,  Monday, 
-June  14th,  for  the  transaction  of  current 
business  of  the  association. 

'Those  present  included  H.  D.  Alle- 
l)ach,  i)res;(lent;  Frederick  Shangle,  vice 
president;  Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer; 
R.  W.  Baiderston,  secretary  and  S.  K. 
.\ndrcws,  .1.  II.  liemiech,  Ira  J.  Book, 
V).  H.  Donovan,  K.  Xelson  James,  J.  W. 
Keith,  II.  I.  I.auver,  S.  Blain  Lehman, 
I.  V.  Otto,  F.  P.  Willits,  E.  R.  Penning- 
ton, J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  C.  F.  Preston, 
Albert  Sarig,  C.  C.  'Tallman,  R.  I.  'Tus- 
.sey,  Harry  B.  Stewart,  C.  C.  'Troutman, 
F.  M.  'Twining  and  \.  B.  Waddington. 

.V  ilelegation  from  .Mount  Pleasants, 
New  Jersey,  Local,  fr«)m  the  Milford,  N. 
.1.  .Section,  consisting  of  Messrs.  'Tiiiney, 
'Thomp.stm,  Spandenburg,  Cole  and  Wil- 
s(ui,  also  attended  the  meeting. 

'The  nunutes  of  the  previous  directors' 
meeting,  and  those  of  meetings  of  the 
executive  comnuttee,  held  since  the  last 
directors'  meeting,  were  read  ami 
api)rove(l.  Current  expenditures  since 
the  last  nuH'ting  of  the  hoard  were  read 
and  payment  ajJiJroved. 

Robert  F.  lirinton,  treasurer,  made  a 
delailed  statement  of  the  a.ssoc'ation's 
financial  condition  for  the  numths  of 
.\l)ril  and  .May,  w  hich  was  also  approved. 
F.  M.  'Twining,  in  charge  of  the  test- 
ing and  weighing  department,  made  a 
\ery  conq)lete  rei>ort  of  the  activities  of 
the  field  men,  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  Over  6500  butterfat  tests  of 
mendiers'  milk  were  made  in  .Vpril  and 
S2'J»  in  May.  Tie  field  forces  signed  up 
150  new  meudu'rs  in  .\pril  and  195  in 
May. 

'The  directors  discussed,  in  a  general 
way,  the  matter  of  the  tuberculin  test- 
ing of  dairy  cattle  in  the  entire  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 

On  .Motion  the  date  for  the  'Tenth 
.\nnual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  ,\ssociation  was  fixed  for 
November  22  and  23,  1})26.  'The  various 
committeis  will  be  appointed  by  the 
l)resident. 

H.  I).  Allebach,  reviewed  the  general 
market  conditions  in  the  various  districts 
and  cities  in  the  territory.  Weather 
conditions  have  .seriously  influenced  con- 
sumi)tion  in  the  cities.  In  addition  to 
infavorable  weather  conditions  there  has 
been  a  .serious  lack  of  employment  in 
several  Industrial  fieltls,  jjarticularly  in 
the  wool  and  cotton  textile  industries. 
On  the  other  hand,  pasture  prospects  as 
a  rule  are  p.oor,  hay  prospects  are  un- 
certain, as  is  also  the  i)rospective  corn 
croi>.  'The  officers  aiul  executive  com- 
ndttee  are  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation,  in  view  of  mantaining  a 
price  level  that  will  insure  a  satisfactory 
supply  and  still  retard  any  movement 
tending  toward  a  large  surplus. 

'The  various  directors  present  made 
brief  reports  of  conditions  in  their  res|>ec- 
tive  territories.  'There  was  an  almost 
general  report  of  short  i)asture  prospects 
jind  short  hay  crops.  Clover  was  gener- 
ally reported  short.  Corn  growth  was 
reported  -late.  .Mfalfa,  however,  was 
reported  as  generally  satisfactory.  Pro- 
(bu'tion  of  milk  in  some  sections  was 
somewhat  lower,  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  in  others  some  sur- 
plus was  reported. 


KEEP  FLIES  OUT 
Screened  and  shaded  stables  will  keep 
out   the   flies.     Cow   comfort   an<l   sanita- 
tion   wil    be    promoted    by    taking    these 
l)recautions. 
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I'lu'  "Daues,  MeNarry,  Hansen  Corn 
Helt  Subsidy  Bill"  lias  been  defeated 
in  the  Senate  after  many  modifieations 
in  the  original  i)iil. 

The  Fess-Tincher  Kami  C're<lit  Bill 
offered  as  a  rider  to  the  Adniinistrat.on 
Cooperative  Marketing  Bill,  the  bill 
wliicli  would  have  created  a  revolving 
fund  of  .$100,00(),()()0,  to  be  loaned  the 
cooperative  iiiarketinjr  groups,  also  met 
with  defeat. 
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jeMtorial 


Beginning  with  .July,  the  jirie*-  paid 
producers,  for  fluid  milk,  automatically 
reverts  to  that  paid  jirior  to  May,  I92ii. 

In  other  words  the  23  ci-nts  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  dedurted  in  May  and  June, 
in  order  to  relund  the  buyers  fir  the 
temporary  advance  made  November 
I5th,  iil'Jo,  to  .January  l.")th,  lf)26,  of  a 
like  amount,  will  have  been  concluded 
and  the  jirice  of  milk  jiutomatically  re- 
verts to  that  Jiaid  prior  to  the  advance 
or  to  the  .same  basis  as  pre\ ailed  for 
basic  raijk,  prior  to  that  time. 


The  prevailing  coil  weather,  .so  far 
this  season,  has  made  it  comiiaratively 
easy  for  producers  of  milk  to  market 
their  product  in  good  condition,  never 
the  less  precautions  should  be  taken  ti 
cool  the  milk  to  the  lowest  possible 
tenii)erature  cons  stent  with  your  water 
supply  and  if  this  is  not  low  rmiugh,  ice 
should  be  used  to  reduce  the  tem]>era- 
ture  of  the  water. 

Proper  cooling  retards  tlie  growth  of 
bacteria  and  thus  iirevcnts  souring. 

Consumers  insist  <in  a  clean,  8weet 
milk  supply — and  marketing  milk  that 
is  .sour  or  unclean  greatl.\  interferes  with 
consumption.  Not  only  this  —  but  it 
means  a  direct  loss  to  the  producer  as 
buyers  reject  such  milk  when  delivered 
fit  their  stations. 

\  little  ordinary  care  in  c  loling  and 
landl  iig  will  jirotect  you  from  such 
lov'^c':.  S  (  to  it  that  your  milk  suiijily 
i«.  rig' t  before  delivery  and  you  will 
buve  :iiun«  y  and  imj)ro\e  your  market. 


lUiiliMLr  uAiRY  COvvS 
Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil.  Chief  of  the  New 
.Jersey  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
favors  the  en.1ctmciit  of  a  law  making 
ctmipulsory  the  testing  of  cattle  in  order 
to  eradicate  disease  in  dairy  herds.  Con- 
ditions in  this  State  are  good,  as  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  and  dairymen  realize 
thai  it  is  to  their  benefit  to  have  their 
cows  tested,  and  any  that  may  be  found 
to  be  affected  con  leinned  and  killed; 
but  there  are  others  who  feel  no  con- 
cern and  are  willing  t)  take  chances. 

Milk  is  an  important  article  of  food, 
especially  for  invalids  and  children,  and 
should  be  produced  as  pure  and  clean 
and  healthful  as  it  is  possible  to  produce 
it.  A  compulsory  law  will  aid  in  secur- 
ing this  result,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  health  should  be  passed.  Tu- 
berculous ctiws  will  not  give  j)ure  milk, 
and  every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
to  exterminate  tubercu'osis  in  cows. 
'I'hat  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  com- 
pulsory law,  strictly  enforced.— Editorial 
from  the  "Trenton  Times",  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
The  weather  during  the  past  month 
has  sfniiilated  production  to  .some  extent 
but  proiier  .se  is  mable  weather  conditions 
have  hardly  been  such  as  to  stimulate 
consumption.  Ice  cream  consumi)tion 
was  still  far  below  the  usual  volume 
during    .June. 

The  anticijiated  increase  in  fluid  milk 
consumption  has  not  yet  materialized. 
The  influx  of  visitors  in  Philadelphia  in 
connection  with  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
Kxpositi  in  is  far  below  the  estimates  at 
this  time. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  texti'e  sections 
are  still  unsatisfactory  and  there  are 
indicat  ons  of  similar  c  inditions  In  some 
of  the  other  industrial  lines. 

Farmers  report  pasture  conditions  as 
being  more  satisfactory.  Showers  have 
been  pretty  general  throughcnit  the  terri- 
tory and  practically  all  farm  crops  pre- 
sent a   somewhat  better  appearance. 

Platform  conditions  in  Philadelphia, 
up  to  the  third  week  in  .June  showed  a 
surplus  of  milk.  This  suri)lus  Was  .sold 
at  prices  well  \mder  the  market  price. 
.\t  the  clo.se  of  the  month,  however,  the 
market  was  somewhat  better  and  on 
.July  first  i)iactically  all  of  the  supply 
was  moved  at  full  jirices. 

The  ass  iciation  price  for  (Jrade  B 
Market  Milk  (Basic  Quantity,  delivered 
F.  O.  B.  Phiiadelphi  i,  for  three  \)er  cent 
butterfat  content)  for  .June  was  $2.71 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  5.8  cents  per 
(jiiart.  The  price  of  milk  for  the  same 
grade  and  butterfat  content,  delivered 
at  receiving  stations  In  the  51  to  (JO  mile 
/,  ine,  was  .$2.13  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  at  all  re- 
ceiving stations  for  .June,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  conlent  for  Class  1  was  .$1.65 
per  hundred  pounds,  while  that  for  Class 
II  was  $1.22  i)er  hundred  pounds.  These 
]irices  a])ply  at  all  receiving  stations  in 
the  Philadelphia   Milk  Shed. 

The   price   of    Surplus    Milk,    f.    o.    b. 
Philadelphia,    for    June,   three   per   cent 


butterfat  content  was  $2.13  per  himdrel 
))(iiinds  or  i..')5  cents  jier  quart  for  Class 
I  and  $1.H0  per  hundred  pounds  or  .3.8.1 
cents  per  <piarl  for  Class  II  milk. 

Beginning  with  .July,  Class  II  Surplus. 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  will 
be  eliminated  and  all  surplus  milk  will 
be  i>aid  for,  by  cooperating  dealers,  at 
the  jirice  of  Class  I  surplus. 

In  July  the  jirice  of  basic  milk  will 
again  revert  to  price  paid  during  April. 
In  other  words  the  23  cents  per  hundred 
jiounds,  advanced  by  the  dealers  last  fall 
will  have  been  repaid  with  the  deduc- 
tion made  in  May,  June,  and  .Inly 
jirices  —  suiiject  in  eiiaiigt-s  \\iu-iu-^i» 
warranted  by  market  conditions,  will  be 
on  the  basis  of  $2.94  iM-r  Inmdred  luiimds 
or  (1.3  cents  iier  quart,  f.  o.  b.  Philadel- 
phia, for  3  jier  cent,  biitteifat  milk, 
and  $2.37  jier  hundred  pounds  at  re(<iv- 
ing  stations  in  the  51  to  00  mile  /.om  . 

Feeds 

There  has  been  .some  fluctuations  in 
feed  prices.  Early  in  June  prices  wen- 
inclined  toward  weakness,  but  in  some 
classes  there  were  recoveries,  but  aver- 
ages, compared  to  May  were  somewhat 
lower.  Mill  feeds  as  a  rule  were  .some- 
what lower  in  June  as  comi)ared  with 
the  previous  month.  Linseed  meal  ruled 
firmer.  Cottonseed  meal  was  steady  to 
firm,  CWuten  fee<l,  reflecting  the  strength 
of  other  feeds,  was  somewhat  stronjrer. 

June  Butter  Market 

Butter  has  been  going  into  cold  storage 
quite  freely  during  the  past  month.  On 
June  1st  it  was  estimated  that  23,531,-. 
000  pounds,  as  compared  to  9,  101,  903  on 
June  1st,  1925,  were  in  storage.  On 
June  26th,  5H,29.3,85(»  jwunds  were  re- 
ported, as  compared  to  41,176,500  on 
June  26,  1924.  This  represents  the  hoid- 
ings  In  the  leading  26  cities  storage  ware- 
houses in  the  I'nited  States.  Indications 
now  point  to  the  fact  that  the  flush  of 
this  years  make  has  been  reached,  but  it 
is  expected  that  jiroduction  will  keep 
pretty  close  up  to  the  high  mark  for 
some  time  or  at  least  until  July  and 
August  weather  conditions  effect  produc- 
tion. 

Prices  during  June  have  been  com- 
paratively stable.  The  price  of  92  score 
butter,  New  York  City,  early  in  the 
month  ranged  404  cents.  There  was  a 
gradual  advance  to  42i  cents  during  the 
first  ten  days  after  which  there  was  a 
gradual  decline,  with  some  fluctuations, 
closing  the  month  at  41  cents. 

The  average  price  for  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  surj'lus  price  was  based  for  June 
was  .4118  cents  per  pound. 


BARN  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

'J"o  parallell  the  growth  of  market  milk 
1»ro<lu<*tiou  from  :i  family  to  an  inter- 
state li.isis  with  the  development  of 
such  information  as  will  assist  in  the 
production  of  cleaner  milk  more  eco- 
nomically is  I  lie  basis  of  a  six  moiitli 
j5ro.iect  just  recent'y  begun  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  under  the  direc- 
tion of  li.  CI  rant  Lant/,,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Farm  M.-ichinery  in  the  School 
of  ,\griculture. 

The  work  wliicii  will  be  carried  on  at 
any   one   farm    will    be   g.iverned    by    the 
))leasure  of  the   individual   jirodiicer,   but 
it   may    he  expected   that    the  entire   pro- 
ject   will     include:     an     increase    in     the 
Ight'ng  facilities   both  natural  and  arti-  ^^ ^ 
ficia!.  standard  arrangement  of  jiens  and  JB* 
stalls    for    maximum    efficiency,    installa- 
lion   of  various   tyi>es  of  floors,  installa- 
tion  of   various  tyjies  of   w.-iter  supi)lies 
and    their    accessories,    the    design     an:l 
iiislallatioii     of     satisfactory     ventilafoii 
systems,  and  the  design  and  remodelling 
of  farm  dairy  houses. 

The  full  scope  of  this  work  is  avail- 
able to  farmers  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  if  you  are  interested  in  these 
various  jirobiems  and  will  address  your 
commiincations  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  Boyert  »wii 
Building,  Phil.ideliihia,  Pennsylvania 
such  inquiries  will  be  jiromptly  forward- 
«-d  to   Mr.  Lantz  for  his  attention. 


JXTLY  BASIC   PRICE 


ELECT  TRUSTEES  FOR 

PENN  STATE  COLLEGE 

Delegates  from  350  agricultural  and 
industrial  societies  and  organzations 
recently  met  at  Penn  State  College,  to 
elect  four  trustees  for  the  college.  Each 
County  in  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to 
six  de'egates,  three  from  the  agricultural 
and  three  from  the  industrial  sections, 
f<»r  the  appointment  of  these  delegates 
under  a  provision  of  the  college  charter. 

John  S.  Fisher,  Indiana;  Charles  H. 
Schwap,  Loretta,  and  Vance  C.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Harrisburg,  were  reelected. 
Je.sse  P.  Warringer,  Lansford,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  election  of  Furman  H. 
(lyger,  a  farmer,  of  Kimbcrton,  Chester 
County.  He  was  elected  for  a  three 
year  term.  Mr.  Gyger  has  been  promin- 
ently identified  with  the  Chester  C  ounty 
Agricultural  Extension  Association,  the 
State  Grange  and  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association. 


LABOR  AND  CROP  CONDI- 
TIONS IN  NEW  JERSEY 
The  siqiply  of  farm  labor  in  New  .Jer- 
sey on  June  1st  was  estimated  at  M3  per 
cent,  of  a  normal  and  the  demand  at  91 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  resulting  in  a 
jiotcntial  labor  suj)piy  of  91.2  per  cent  as 
compared  with  90.4  ]>er  cent  on  May 
first,  91. (i  jier  cent,  on  Ajiril  first  and 
93.3  per  cent,  the  potential  supply  on 
June  1.  1925. 

Crop  Conditions 

Indications  on  June  1st,  point  to  a 
l)robable  ))roductiMn  of  1,019.000  bushels 
of  wheat  as  compared  to  l.218,0O!t 
bushels  last  year  and  1.44().000  bushels, 
the  average  jiroduction  for  the  jiast  ten 
years. 

Oats  on  June  1  were  estimated  at  81 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with 
91  jier  cent  last  year  and  the  10  year 
average  of  90  per  cent. 

Tame  hay  was  estimated  at  (i6  per 
cent  of  a  normal  on  June  1st,  as  com- 
pared with  79  per  cent  last  year  and  81 
jier  cent,  the  average  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Mixed  hay  is  estimated  at  65 
I>er  cent  as  compared  with  85  jier  cent 
last  year.  Clover  ,  68  per  cent  as  com- 
jiared  with  85  jier  cent. 

Pasture  conditions  on  June  1    was  7'.^ 
per  cent  of  a  normal  as  compared   will 
H4   jur   cent    last    year    .ind   87   jier   cent 
the  average  for  the  past  10  years. 


1) 


The  Ayreshire  Breeders  Association. 
Brandon,  Vermont,  has  recently  distri- 
buted two  interesting  booklets;  one 
'"riic  Ayreshire  Cow",  the  other,  "Ayre- 
shire Milk",  which  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. 

In  "The  Ayreshire  Cow",  a  history  of 
the  breed  is  given  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  Ayreshires  are  given  in  detail. 
The  booklet  is  in  twenty  pages  and  cover 
and  is  elaborately  illustrated  with  half 
tone  engravings   and   color  tone   work. 

"Ayreshire  Milk",  a  fourteen  jiage. 
fully  illustrated  hook'et  features  the 
value  of  the  milk  of  the  breed— a  "Just- 
right"  milk  product  for  people  of  all 
ages  and  particularly  adapted  for  the 
baby  and  the  growing  child. 
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r.   O.   B.   Phildelyhia 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 


PHILADELPHIA   SELLING   PLAN 

'Jhe  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  .fanuary.  1920.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment  of 
milk  during  t)i'tol)er,   November  and  December,   1925. 

Beginning  with  .January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
iDirplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
t>e  pahl  for  on   the   average   New   York.   92   score   butter,   solid   pack,   price  for   the  month,  plus 

'..•o  per  cent.  .  ,         .,,  .  , ,  ,  -  ,  vt 

Milk  In  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  New 

Viit-k,  92  seore.  solid  i)ack.  butter  price,   for  the  month. 

These  quotations  are  based  on   !{%   butterfat   milk   and  a   differential   of  4  cents  for  each 

tpnth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth   point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 

(Inland   stations   carry  differentials  subji'ct  to  local   arrangements.) 

INTEK-STATE  MILK  PRODUCfiRS'    ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
bu.vers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers 'shall  in  addition  thetelo  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments:  ,,.,,  .    ^ 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  ppunds  (4bV^  quarts) 
(i|    all    milK   purchased   ironi  an.v    pruumfr   ai,    iirii  <•    iiBlru   ii.^iruii.  •       /    «,,  ^ 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  lOO  pounds  (46>/2  quarts) 
of  all   milk  bought  from  members   of  said    Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46^^  quarts) 
of  all   milk   bought  from  other  produ-^ers  at  price  listed  hereon.  .       ,  ,• 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
slablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educalioiiiil  campaiijn  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


JUNE   BASIC   PRICE 

F   0.    B.    Philadelphia 

GRADE    B   MARKET    MILK 

Basic    Quantity 

Per 

100  lbs. 
$2.71 
2.7;t 
2.7.'> 
2.77 
2,79 
2.81 
2.8B 

a.8r, 

2  87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.9:1 
2,9.'i 
2.fl7 
2.99 
:!.01 
:l.o:i 
:t  o.'> 
:»."7 
;i.09 
.til 
:i.i:< 
:i.l.''. 
:i.l7 
:i.l9 
:i.2l 
:!.•.':; 
:!.2.j 
:!.27 
;i.29 

:<.3l 
:{.3:i 
3.3.'. 
:i..^7 
:».:(9 
;i.4l 
:{.4:i 
:j.4.'. 
:i.4- 
:i.49 
:t.'>i 

When    milk    is    not    tested,    the   priie 
IMiibidi'lpliia    is   H=«i    cents  per  (|uart. 


JXJNE  SURPLUS  PRICE 
F.  0.  B.  PhUadelphia 

Class   I 

l>er 

ql. 

4.5.J 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.7."> 

4.8 

4.8 

4. 8.") 

4.9 

4.9.> 


Test 
per   cent. 

:t.o.', 

;!.2 

:!.2.') 
:i.:i 
:;.;!.•» 
.•1.4 

;i,65 

.1,6 

:!.«i5 

il.7 

:l.7.> 

l!,8 

.'1.8.1 

.t.n 

:!.9.1 

1 

to,'. 

4.1 

1.1,-. 

1.2 
4.25 

i.:t.* 

4  4 

!.«■> 

t..'> 

1.5.'i 

«.« 

LH.-i 

t.7 

I.7.-I 

t.8 

1.8.1 

4,0 

1.9,'. 


Price 

per   qt. 
5.8 
5.8.'> 

5  9 
5.95 

e. 

6. 

6.0.'. 

6.1 

6.1'. 

6.2 

6.20 

(i.'l 

•  i..'t 

6.35 

6  4 
6  4.-> 

6.:1 

H..-..i 

6.6 
•>.t> 
6.65 
6..' 
6.7  ■> 
6  8 
H.85 
6.9 

6  95 
7. 
7. 

7,05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 

7  45 
7.6 
7.6 

o      b. 


JUNE  BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
8talio!is  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and    receiving    sta 
linn    cliarjtfs. 

Basic    Quantity 
Freight  Rates 
UIO  lbs. 
incl.  .268 


Test 

3. 
3,U5 

::.! 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

.3.15 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3,8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4  (15 

4.1 

1,15 

1.2 

1.25 


.3 

3.^ 

1 
.4.-. 


1. 
1 
I 
1. 

I..". 

4.5,') 

1.6 

1.65 

17 

1  7.'. 

1.H 

I  X.-, 

1.9 

1,95 

5. 


per 

lOU    lb. 

$2.13 

2.13 

2.17 

2.19 

2.21 

2.23 

2.25 

2.27 

2.29 

2.31 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.53 

2.55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.68 

2.65 

2  67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.73 

2.75 

2.77 

2.79 

2.81 

2.8.3 

2.85 

2.«7 

2.89 

2  91 

2.93 


5 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.4 
5  45 
5.5 
.5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 
6. 

6.05 
(.1 
6.15 
6,2 
6.25 
6.3 


Class 

per 
100   lbs. 
$1.80 

1.82 

1.84 

1.86 

1.88 

1.90 

1  92 
1.94 
1 .96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2,0s 
2.10 

2  12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.1H 
2.20 
<>  •>•> 

2^24 
2.20 
2.28 
2.30 
2  32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2  52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 


11 


per 

qt. 

a.f<". 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.9 

4.95 

.5. 

5,05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.2 

.5 

5 


25 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

11  1 

121 

\-'\ 

141 

151 

161 

171 

IHI 

191 

20 1 

-.'11 

22  1 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

2X1 

291 


3 

5.. 3  5 
.-..4 
5.4.'. 
5  .'. 
5..'. 
5.55 


JULY  PRICES 

The    prices    quoted    for    .Inly    are    b.ised    <>n 
Ihose   paid   prior   to   the   reductions   ma<le   dur 
ing    May    and    June,    noted    above.      They    re 
present     the    reirular    current     (fuotalioii     paid 
for  members   milk   and    are   subject   to   change 
when    ever    warranted    by    market    conditions. 


.Mi 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

(O 

to 

to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 

to 


les 

10 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100 
tlo 

120 
130 
140 

i.-io 

t»:o 
170 
IKll 
190 
200 

2io 

•i20 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 


.28» 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.304 

.374 

.380 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.4t5 

.400 

.490 

.505 

.3lO 

..WO 

..935 

.546 

.360 

.566 

.566 

.576 

..581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
12  21 
2,19 
2.17 
2.16 
2.14 
2.13 
2.11 
2.10 
2.09 
2.08 
2.06 
2.05 
2.04 
2.03 
2  02 
3.00 
^.00 
1.99 
1.97 
1.97 
1.96 
1.94 

1:94 

1.93 
1.92 
1.91 
1.90 
1.90 
1.88 
1.88 


Prices 


'lest 
per  cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.8 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

.8 

.85 

.9 

95 


JUNE  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All  Receiving  Station! 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

a. 2 

3.2  5 
3.3 

a. 85 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3  60 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 
4.0'. 

4  1 

4  15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

1.35 

44 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4  65 


Class 
per 


I 
75 

H 

8', 
9 
O.'i 


t 

100  IbK. 
11.55 
1.57 
1  59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.6? 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1  79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 

1  97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 

2  05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.1". 

2.17 

2.19 
00  J 

2/23 
"  ".5 

2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3,25 

.3.3 

3  35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3  85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


ClasM 
per 


0.'. 

1 

15 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4 

6. 


quoted   subject  lo  marki't 

Basic  Quantity 
],er  100  lb. 
$2.94 

2  96 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 

3  08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3  20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 

'>  no 

3.':ji1 
3.32 
3.34 
3.36 
3.38 
3.40 
3,42 
3  44 
3.46 
3.4s 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
3  56 
3. 58 
3.60 
3.62 
3.64 
3.66 
3  68 
3.70 
3.72 
3.74 


conditions. 

Price 
per  qt. 
6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.5 

6.53 

6  6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.75 

(i.8 

6  85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7  "5 
"7  a").-. 
7  1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.3 
7  35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 

.75 
.8 
,83 
9 
7.95 

H. 

8. 


2r) 
3 

35 
4 
4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4  8 

4.83 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


IT 

100  lbs. 
.t!l.22 
1.24 
1.26 
1.28 
1.30 
1.32 
1.34 
1.36 
1.38 
1.40 
1  42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1 .52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1  94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 


When  milk   is  not  tested,    the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia   is   7%   cents  per  quart. 


JULY  BASIC   PRICE 

Country  Receiving    Stations 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Prices  quoted  subject  to  market  conditions. 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic    Quantity 

Freight    Rates  Price 

Miles  100   lbs.                     3%    milk 

1    to    10    incl.  .268  $2.44 

11    to   20      "  .283  2.43 

21    to   30      "  .303  2.41 

31    to    30      "  .313  2.40 

41    to   50      "  .333  2.38- 

51    to   60      ••  .;»43  2.37 

61   to   70      "  .364  2.34 

71    to  80      ••  .374  2.33 

81    to  90      "  .389  2.32 

91    to    100    •'  .399  2.31 

101    to    no    "  .414  2.29 

111   to   120    "  4.24  2.28 

121    to    130    "  .434  2.27 

131    to   140    "  .4.50  2.26 

141    to    150    "  .460  2.2.> 

l.'.l    to    160    "  .475  2.23 

161    to    170    "  .480  2.22 

171    to   180    "  .490  2.21 

181    to   190    "  .505  2.20 

191    to   200      '  .510  2.20 

201    to  210    "  .520  2.19 

211    to  220    "  .335  2.17 

221    to   230    "  .540  '.il? 

231    to   240    "  .550  '2.16 

241    10   250    "  .556  2 .   .5 

251    to   260    "  .566  2.14 

261    to   270    "  .576  2  13 

271    to   280    "  .581  2.    3 

281    to   290    "  .iiOO  2.11 

291    lo   300    "  .«00  2.11 


JUNE  BUTTER 
92   Score,   Solid 


PRICES 
Packed 


Date 

Philadelphia 

1 

41 

2 

41 

3 

42 

4 

42 

5 

42 

7 

42 

8 

42 

9 

43 

10 

43 

11 

43 

12 

42    1/2 

14 

42 

15 

42 

16 

42 

17 

42 

18 

42 

19 

42 

21 

42 

JUNE  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Country  Receiving  Stations 

The  price  quoted  for  June  covers  the  re- 
turn of  the  2.'l  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
advanced  by  the  Buyers  for  two  months, 
November  16  to  .lanuary  15  inclusive,  which 
is  now  being  returned  at  the  basis  of  23 
cents  per  hundred   in    May  and  June. 

There  has  been  no  actual  reduction  in  the 
j)rice    of    fluid    milk. 

Buyers  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
advance  previously  noted  will  pay  the  same 
price  for  June  as  was  paid  in  April. 

SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

milk    at    ;ill    receiving    stations 

2.15  1.79 

2  19  1.77 

2.04  1.69 

1.S7  1.55 

1.92  1.59 

1.95  1.62 


23 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 


42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
41 


1  /2 
1/2 


1/2 


Xe 

40 

40 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

42 

42 

42 

41 

41 

41 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 


w   York 

1/4 
1/4 


Chicago 
39 


1/4 
1/4 
1/3 

1/4 

1  /4 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/4 


39 

40 

40 

40 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

39 

3» 

3'* 

38 

3H 

38 

38 

39 

39 

39 

3« 

38 

38 

38 

38 


l^asleFH  f^lalf s  priFniPPs  f^A'('han»]G 


PENN.  FARMERS  PLEASED 


1/2 


3/4 

1/4 
1/2 
1/4 

1/2 


1/2 
3/4 


1/2 


1/4 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK    .  . . 


4% 
January 
Kebru.iry 
March 
.\pril 
May 
June 


P     ().     B.    Philadelphia    and    at    receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone  at  8%   butterfat 

Receiving 

F.  O.  B.     station  50  mile 

quart  Phila.       zone  per  cwt. 

1926  „   .,^ 

January   1-15  «.8  2  «.(> 

•Tanuary    16-31  «.S  ;  ;'^ 

February  «.8  -^ ' 

March  6.8  2.37 

April  «•''  r," 

May  5-«  -'^ 

June  5.8  2  13 


Eastern   States  Quality  and 
Ser?ice  Are  Making  Good 

The  Wycombe  Coo])erative  .Associa- 
tinn,  .Fhiiics  I.  Smith,  Mjinaj^er.  is  one  of 
the  groups  now  buying  feed  and  grain 
for  its  incinbers  tliroiifrh  the  Eastern 
States  rarniers'  E.vchange.  The  initial 
.shipment  in  .>Lj>ril  contained  .517  snck^. 
The  .second  shipment,  in  .May,  conlained 
«12. 

The  quality  of  the  feed  Is  making  a 
very  strong  impression  on  the  fanners 
in  this  association.  They  find  that  the 
ingredients  used  are  establishing  new 
quality  .standards  in  IVnnsylvania. 
These  standards  which  I'ennsylvania 
farmers  are  seeing  for  the  first  time  this 
spring  are  the  quality  standards  upon 
which  the  Eastern  States  Fanners'  Ex- 
change builds  its  entire  iirogram. 

The    farmers    who    are    directing   th's 
.$6,000,000  cooperative  enterprise  realized 
years    ago    that    a    farmers'    coojerative 
buying  organization  should  do  far  more 
than     merely     bargin     for     low     prices. 
They      insisted      upon      influencing     the 
quality  as  well  as  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities offered  to  the  Exchange's  mem- 
bers.    V>y  April  192.5  the  ?:xchange  feed 
and  grain  tonnage  had  reached  sufficient 
volume  to  make  profitable  the  purchase 
of   the    12-story    fire-proof   modern    mill 
it  now  owns  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Today, 
therefore,    the    Eastern    States    Farmers" 
Exchange     Selects     all     the     ingredients 
which    enter     its     iirll     and     which     are 
delivered  to  its  members  in  assorted  cars 
as    ingredients    or    in    Its    open    formula 
manufactured   feeds. 

Eastern  States  ingredients  are  selected 
not    to    meet    price   competition    but    to 
produce     economically     for     the     feeder 
members.     (Jroiind  oats,  for  instance,  at 
the   Eastern  States    Mill   are   made  from 
40   lb.    natural    clipped    white    oats,    and 
contain    less    than    22'/o    ImPs,    whereas 
most  ground  oats  are   made   from   light 
oats  and  run  over  30%  hulls.    N«)  inferior 
ingredients  go  into  the  Exchange  Mill  so 
no     inferi(  r     materials    can    creep    into 
Eastern  States  cars  as  ingredients  or  in 
the    manufactured   rations.       Obviously, 
in   the  making  of  a   manufactured   feed, 
the  selection  of  ingredients  is  as  impor- 
tant   as    the    selection    of    the    formula. 
Eastern  States  farmers  control  both  the.'-e 
equally      important      features      through 
actual  mill  ownership. 

The  Wycombe  farmers  are  as  pleased 
with  the  service  they  are  securing  through 
their  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange 
as  they  are  with  the  feeds  themselves. 
The  local  association  mailed  the  May 
order  May  24  and  the  car  arrived  May 
ai.  Such  service  is  the  rule  with  the 
Exchange.  Hundreds  of  stations  are 
receiving  cars  within  two  days  of  the 
.same  date  month  in  and  tnonth  out. 
Service  of  this  sort  delivering  Eastern 
States  quality  makes  the  car  door  system 
of  buying  feeds  entirely  satisfactory. 

Eastern  States  service  is  being  extend- 
ed to  Pennsylvania  stations  through 
existing  associations  and  unorganized 
groups  of  Individuals  as  rapidly  as  far- 
mers demand  it.  For  ftirther  information 
on  the  Eastern  States  feed  and  grain 
service,  which  by  the  way,  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  car  door  service 
offered  farmers  by  jirivate  manufac- 
turers, write  the  office. 


gastcrn  Scales  f\iFmeps  Exchange 

A  non-stocU.  nnn-jnofit  or^ntiizatif 
owned  awl  conlroUnl  by  the 
farmers  it  sprvrs 


I 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETT 


Pane  6 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


July,  \ns 


Grade  A! 


Users  of  Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  invariably  get  Grade 
"A"  on  their  milk  tests.  That  is  because  the  Purity  Strainer 
completely  removes  ALL  the  dirt  and  sediment  from  the 
milk  at  the  first  straining.  The  cotton  discs  tightly  clamped 
to  bottom  of  strainer  make  it  necessary  for  the  milk  to  GO 
THROUGH  the  cotton,  not  around  the  edge  of  it. 


^^■3 


,\oC»*!VtS 


^oo 


\0-" 


3\r><^ 


Co. 


..enOen-'^  -of,  -^'f  ^oo; 


— is  guaranteed  to  get  all 
tlif>  dirt  and  sediment  or 
your  money  will  be  re- 
funded. Used  and  en- 
dorsed by  thousands  of 
dairies,  farmers,  cream- 
eries and  condensaries, 
including  Borden 's,Mo- 
hawk.  Carnation,  Van 
Camps  andmaiiy  more. 

WTiy  not  get  into  the  "Grade  A" 
C'lais?  Ask  your  dealer  about 
tlie  Purity  Strainer.  Don't  let  a 
little  dirt  cheat  you  of  your  prof- 
its. If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  with  a  Purity, 
write  us  direct,  giving  your  dealer's  name. 


As^^ 


5S0" 


Dcpl  F 


Purity  Stamping  Co. 


PITRITY  Cotton 
Discs  arc  made  in 
any  size  from  5j'i 
in.  to  7  in.  diam., 
for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters. 
Send  for  a  trial 
order. 


Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


THE 
MEN 
WHO 


HOLSTEINS 

Government  statistics  prove  thit 
Holsteins  influence  farm  income.  Ac- 
lording  to  the  l;ist  Department  of 
Agriculture    Yearbook    Holsteins    repre- 


Write  for  facts  to 
The  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEINFRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  E.  Ohio  St.  Room  603  Chicago 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 


Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


MAim 


HICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY -WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


FIRST  GIVE  YOUR  COW  A  CHANCE  TO  DO  HER  BEST 


BULl 

.BRA 

NDFE 

E 

DS 

DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 

^^      TRADE-MARK 
^^^REOISTERCD 

) 

^        Yoor    feed    dealer    can    now    "* 
make  you  an  especially  attrac- 
tive contract  for  your  B  B  (Bull 
Brand)    Dairy   Ration   require- 
ments for  the  next  six  months. 

See  him  today 
L      Maritime  Milling  Company.  Inc     _J 

COST       LESS    —    PRODUCE       MORE 

(rontiiuied  from  page   1) 

manufaotiirinK:  plants.  But  wo  never 
boast  of  the  averajre  proiluction  of  our 
tlairy  herds.  Two  of  our  eows  produce 
about  the  same  as  one  Holland  ct)W. 
Two  Dansli  or  Kiij;lish  eows  etpial  three 
I'nited  States  eows. 

In  one  of  our  Minnesota  e(»w-testinjr 
associations  a  man  increased  the  i)roduc- 
tion  of  his  herd  over  I0()  j)  )unds  of  fat 
a  year  j)er  cow  after  joininji  the  asso- 
ciation, and  he  did  not  sell  a  sinp'e  cow. 
A    f«'w    years   ajjo   a   frnMi])  of   i)I-iin    red 

C  *>»*.<-•     -.♦*    »> . »     • ...  i.f  wn  il  »i  .•     l'»-»*»     t%f     1  *!•  **#»/!  i  n  «r 

were  jiicked  u|)  at  the  stockyiirds  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  dem  )nstra- 
tion  in  huild  n-r  uji  a  herd  hy  hreeding 
at  a  branch  exi)eriinent  station  in  Min- 
nes(»ta.  These  cows  when  ])roperly  fel 
and  cared  for  averaged  HXi  i>ounds  of 
fat  per  cow,  or  aliout  one  tiu-d  above  all 
the  cows  in  the  state,  invu  linii-  of  course 
many  well-selected  and  we'1-manaped 
herds. 

We  took  an  .'ther  iiu-ans  of  liiul'njr  if 
the  low  ])roducii('n  cf  s  nne  her. Is  is  tlie 
result  of  poor  cows  nr  lie/avsc  tl^ev  havi- 
not  had  a  chan;"e.  V\'e  sent  to  a  farm 
where  grade  dairy  cows  were  ke;)!  and 
where  records  were  available  for  two 
yeai*s  of  what  these  cows  had  b.-en  fe^l 
and  what  t'u'y  hail  i>ro:lu<'e(l.  We 
bouffht  four  whose  nverapre  fat  pro:luc- 
t:on  for  two  years  liad  be  n  177  pounds. 
We  placed  these  cowv  in  our  b  rn  an  I 
pave  them  a  honie-;irown  ration  whi<'h 
the  previous  owner  could  I'.avj-  raised  on 
his   farm. 

lie  had  |uirchasrd  ui  st  nf  his  ;rrain 
and  raised  timothy  liay  f.n  I  corn  fodder 
for  r mphafie.  We  fed  a'f:i'fa  hay.  corn 
si'afie  an  1  f  )r  a  jrra  i\  mixtir;-  equal  parts 
of  corn,  o  ds  .ind  ba  hy.  The  trrain  was 
fed  in  pr(»j>orti<!n  to  milk  jii-oluced.  For 
the  next  two  years  wtli  no  Ix'tter  care 
than  on  the  fa-ni  of  the  (original  owner, 
except  for  better  feedinj;.  tlies:>  cows 
averaged  2Ui  i):)iinds  of  fit.  an  in<Tease 
of  «i9  i)Ounds  i>fr  cow. 

To  he  sure,  it  co'-t  a  liltU-  more  to  feed 
tliein.  One  of  the  chief  mistakes  mad*- 
by  the  jirevioiis  owner  was  his  f  li'ure  to 
feed  enough.  The  cost  of  feed  was  $.5.."H 
more  jier  cow  for  tlie  year,  but  for  the 
add  tional  sum  we  received  ij'JO.i;!  worth 
of  butterfat.  .Ml  yr'.ves  used  were  th<»se 
rejiorted  for  the  two  years  on  the  farm 
of  the  original  owner. 

These  resu'ts  showed  the  same  old 
story.  The  cows  now  for  the  first  time 
bad  a  chance.  We  merely  made  use  of 
the  ability  to  j)roduce  milk  these  cows 
l)ossessed  and  which  was  not  used  hy 
the  original  own<T. 

If  I  came  into  i)osse.ssi:»n  of  an  tirdi- 
iiary  dairy  herd  my  first  move  w()uld 
be  to  have  each  cow  dry  .six  weeks  and 
feed  her  while  dry  with  snfficent  liber- 
ality to  have  her  in  cood  condition  at 
time  of  freshening.  No  cow  will  do  well 
un'ess  she  gets  a  good  start.  After 
freshening  I  would  feed  the  cows  a 
rati(»n  siiitable  both  in  kind  and  amount 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  make  good. 
Th(»se  that  did  not  show  the  ])roper 
apj)reciat On  would  make  the  actpiain- 
tance  of  the  butcher. 

It    is   a   mistake   to  expect   a   cow   that 


Pastures  should  be  watched  carefully; 
they  had  a  poor  start  this  spring,  and 
should  not  be  handicapped  by  over- 
grazing. 


Uncle  Ab  says  one  of  the  best  cures 
he  knows  for  the  wanderlust  in  farm 
h«»ys  is  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  a 
,swimining-hoIe,  a  dog,  and  a  fish-pole, 


lias  been  poorly  fed  for  several  weeks  or 
months,  and  as  a  result  has  dropjied  low 
in  milk,  to  come  back  strong  when  she  is 
j:iven  good  feed.  Kxi)ericnced  cattlemen 
know  it  is  easy  to  let  a  cow  slij)  down 
l)ut  hard  to  get  her  back. 

I'ndouhtedly  the  most  common  uns- 
lake  luiide  in  feeding  the  dair\  cow  is 
iu>t  feeding  liberally  enough.  .\  cow 
l)ro(lucing  around  250  jxiunds  of  fat  in  a 
year  uses  .just  about  a  half  of  a  full 
rati'.m  to  keej)  uj)  her  own  body.  This 
has  to  be  taken  out  fi'-st  of  all.  If  the 
iivvTU'p  tlirniiph  a  ni'staken  idea  of  eco- 
nomy feeds  one  fourth  less  than  the  cow 
can  use  he  is  really  cidting  in  half  the 
amount  she  has  for  use  in  |)roducinp<a 
mi  k:  that  is,  for  a  cow  callable  of  pr(»- ^ 
ducing  250  I'.oiinds  of  fat  in  a  year,  three 
(juarters  of  a  full  rati<tn  suiiplies  oidy 
lialf  of  the  amount  she  wmild  need  for 
])n)ducing  milk. 

.Mainlainng  the  cow  may  be  likened  lo 
the  overhead  of  keeping  of  a  factory 
g.iiug  ready  for  work,  firing  the  boilers 
and  runnilii  tlie  machinery  without 
(1  )  u:£  ;my  work.  But  the  feed  end  is 
n  »t  all.  There  are  many  other  expenses. 
These  ill  the  aggregate  are  about  ecpial 
to  the  cost  of  the  feed.  If  a  firmer  is 
\\  i  lug  to  give  a  cow  the  half  of  a  full 
ration  nec«'ssary  to  kee]i  her  alive,  to 
give  1  cr  barn  room,  |)ay  {.ixes  on  Iht, 
run  the  risk  of  her  dying  a:id  do  chores 
for  her  .'1(»5  d.iy>  in  the  year,  is  it  sensi- 
ble to  fa  1  to  give  her  the  second  half 
of  a  full  ration,  all  of  which  could  he 
used  for  jiro  bicng  milk?  (lood  live- 
stock men  are  always  g  uid  feeders. 
With  the  dairy  cow  the  thing  to  do  is 
t  I  fied  her  well  or  sell  I  er.  'There  is  no 
middle  ground  from  the  standpoint  of 
eeoiUMiiy. 

Cows  cannot  make  mi'k  withuit  pro- 
tein. 'Tiiuothy  hay  and  corn  do  not 
supply  a  lilieral  amount  «if  ths  n«-cessary 
constituent.  Because  so  many  rations 
are  based  iqion  these  two  cro])s  nian.\ 
cows  never  have  a  chfince  to  make  full 
use  of  their  inherited  ability  to  produce 
milk.  'Tlu-  second  most  common  mistake 
made  in  feeding  the  dairy  cow  is  a 
shortage  of  the  indispensable  |)rotein. 

Of  course  the  thing  to  do  is  to  build 
the  ration  upon  a  legume  hay.  (»ood 
feeders  of  dairy  cattle  everywhere  has<' 
their  feedng  operations  in  winter  up<ui 
a  succulent  feed,  silage  or  roots,  and  a 
legume  hay- -that  is,  clover,  alfalfa,  so\ 
bejins  or  others  of  the  same  family. 
With  a  roughage  of  this  kind  and  grain 
fed  in  projmrtion  to  milk  jiroduced  ii" 
cow  can  claim  she  has  not  had  a  chance, 
at  least  so  far  as  feed  is  concerned. 

I  have  Ix-en  urging  the  justice  of  giving 
the  cow  a  fair  chance  before  condemning 
her.     I  shall  not  plead  for  her  when  sIim. 
has   had   her  chance  and   failed   to   mak#^ 
good.     Most   farmers  very  jiroperly  have 
the  idea  that  cows  should  help  keep  the 
owners    and    not    expect    the    owners    to 
keep  them.     As  a  rule,  farmers  appreci- 
ate   good    looks,   a    long   jiedigree   and    a 
gentle  disposition,  but   they  very  jiroper 
ly  insist  first  of  all  that  every  cow  that 
calls  their  farm  home  must  do  her  pari 
in  maintaining  it. 

— Dairy  I'.d  tor  "Farm   &   Fireside". 


f 


PENNSYLVANIA   DOG  LICENSES 


A  total  of  1/)0.8:J5  individual  dog 
licenses  have  been  issued  up  to  May  first, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

'This  number  is  fi,2U  more  than  was 
i.ssued  during  the  same  period  in  1925. 
Officials  are  now  busy  in  practically 
every  e«)unty  in  the  State,  checking  up 
on  unlicensed  dogs  and  prosecuting  own- 
ers who  fail  to  carry  out  the  jirovisions 


of  the  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law. 

Alleglieny  county  leads  this  year's  list 
of  licensed  dogs  with  20.995,  Westmore 
land  county  hfis  17,757,  Luzerne  has 
15,4!)9,  Delaware  county  13,297,  Chester 
county  12,3(il,  Berks  12,911,  Fayette 
12,994,  Montgomery  12,(i98,  Washington 
12.982  and  Y«)rk  with  12,496,  are  among 
the  leading  counties  reported. 


/ 
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ftmr  Choice 

Gaa  Engine 
Electric 
Hand  Power 


Wheel  it  in^'^ 


No  Installation — No  Pipelines — No  Pulsators 
►w  _-!_-      Kt- o 1 T ».r* 


Guaranteed 
10  Year9 


At  Last! 

—  ttie  milkinf?  machine  problem  has  been 
solved— yes,  solved!-  and  we'll  Drove  it  to 
your  entire  satisfaction  on  YOUK  UWW 
cows,  in  your  own  bam.  bfforeyoupay  M 
one  cent.  And,  if  you  are  not  more  than  sat- 
isfied.  you  just  send  tlie  milker  back  at  pur 
exp-  nse.  But  we  know  you,  likeother  dairy- 
men using  this  great  milker,  will  be  pE- 

No  Installation 

Just  wheelanv  model-gas.electric  orhand 
oower— into  your  l)am  and  start  milking. 
NOTHING  TO  INSTALL.  No  pipelines, 
no  tanks.  It's  all  in  one  handy,  compact  unit 
-on  wheels.  Comes  complete-ready  to  use. 

Ani  It's  So  Simple 

No  pipe  lines  to  freeze  up  or  bother  with. 
No  pulsators  or  vacuumtanks.  No  compli- 
cate teat  cups.  (Our  FREE  booklet  ex- 
plains all  these  improvements  and  many 
r>Hi».r<;  ^  No  cxtra  pai  s.  No  valves.  NO 
MORE  MILKIN^%SaCHINE  WORRIES. 
Ias,v  to  take  apart.  Visible  milk  flow. 
Mntor  or  Kas  engine  detachable  in  a  moment  to  pump 
hv  hand  if  dlliretf  It's  so  .impU.  A  child  can  operate  or 
move  U.Th^?9  the  milker  YOU  have  been  walUnc  for. 

So  Easy  to  Clean 

S^  arra"?l?t?t?ae^°^h'*5;^^^ 

t^»ift  intn^^OUR  OWN  shipping  can.  It  is  a  boon  to  house- 

ing  a  little  water  through  it.  Abeolutely  SANITARY,  n 
makes  milking  a  joy. 

The  Cows  Uke  It 

r!^?rW,^  live  break  in  vacuum  is  conducive  to  healthier 
a  s'^nTuddS^Mamr  Vinrni«?  wg^  gke 

to  this  new  model  milker  unmediateiy  and  other*  say  they 
actually  get  more  milk. 

Price  hOVi—UpkeepVery  Small 

And  «!o  few  oarts  of  this  perfected  simple  milker  allow  • 
surpriiingWow  price  an^8  months  to  pay.  And,  too  the 
unkeeo  is  exceptionally  small— almost  negligible..  We  11 
m?ke  ;our  miik?r7ay  for  itself  while  you  isreu^ng  It 
Just  mail  the  coupon-we  ^Mintio^U  J^J^^^J^" 

truly  marvelous  ««/*«r-«^^Jl*  J!:i"»^f?l^rHiJf  W  TH 
ir^u-A  hnoklct  exolaining  these  recent  discoveries,  wi  i  n 
OUR  COMPLIMENTS^^nd  without  any  obtigatwnwhat' 

soever  to  you. 

AWonderfnl 

Cream 

Separator 

The  Page  Separator,  with 
r-tgne  or  electric  power 
BUILT-IN.  The  closest 
skimmer  by  far,  of  all  sepa- 
rators. The  larger,  heavier 
bowl  with  more  discs  and 
liHiltin  power  is  the  secreL 
■Mso  special  foot  starter. 
You  may  get  enough  extra 
butter  fat  profits  to  pay  for 
the  F^ge  in  a  year  or  u 
^md  coupon  NOW. 


and  that  $S  only 

AFTER 


WhatOtherDairymenSay! 

Thousands  of  dairymen  write  us  like  this: 

"Can  milk  6  cows  and  strip  them  in  15  minutes.  Cows  like  it  better 

thrhTid  milking.    Easy  to  keeP  clean     My  wife  can  use  it  just  as 

good  as  I  can."— Geo.  Miller.  R.  3,  La  Salle,  111. 

"The  Page  Milker  has  been  a  Godsend  to  me.   My  13  vearold  boy 

milks  16COWS.   It  has  saved  me  hiring  an  extra  man.,  L«s,trouble  to 

Sre  for  tiian  our  separator.  The  milk  is  clean  which  is  unpossible 

by  hand."— Chas.  T.  Branham,  R.  4,  Tuscola,  111. 

"I  like  my  Page  gas  engine  milker  and  would  hate  to  go  bade  to 

hand  milking.    Any  one  with  »  fOY"f°KT«  *<;h!^?irfan  IH  *    ^^* 
power  milker  a  good  investmenf-J.  L.  Ness.  Sheridan.  111. 

"I  have  never  had  one  minute's  trouble  with  my  Page  milker.    Does 

the  worl^Never  freezes  up  in  cold  weather  like  pipe  Ime  machmes. 

Edwaitl  R.  Hayes.  Woodson.  III. 


Trial 

Ye8.Mr.Dairyman,this  new  Improved  Milker  has  given  such  remark- 
able satisfaction  to  other  dairymen  that  we  will  gladly  ship  it  to  you 
and  let  you  see  how  it  will  save  many  hours  of  unpleasant  labor  tor  you 
and  your  wife  before  you  pay  us  one  cent.  Just  wheel  it  into  your  bam 
and  try  it  on  YOUR  OWN  cows— mo//»«^  to  install.  It  comes  complete 
and  ready  to  use.  No  expense,  no  bother.  Try  it /^orow/iftf  on  all  your 
own  cows.  Then  if  you  are  not  more— yes,  MORE  than  DELIOH I  tu. 
just  send  it  back  at  OUR  expense  without  argument,  or  fuss,  or  any  ill 
feelinK  That  is  our  offer.  But  if  you  find  this  milker  is  all  or  more  than 
we  have  said  and  if  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  (you  and  yo«  onfy  to  be 
the  judge)  then.and  not  until  then,  you  may  send  us$5  and  you  can  have 

8  Months  to  Pay 

on  this  SPECIAL  "direct  to  dairyman"  offer  (good  only  if  yqu  have 
not  yet  seen  a  salesman  or  agent  in  your  territory).  We  will  ship 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  and  allow  you  our  SPECIAL 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Price! 


On  mniking 

Let  us  send  you  this  free  illustrated 
book  explaining  the  latest  discoveries 
in  machine  milkers.  It  shows  why  no 
dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  a  milker  ^wm„„„„^ 
and  helps  to  select  the  proper  milker  f..r  YO^"^,  OWNpurpose. 
It's  full  of  important  facts-an  education  in  Milkmg  Machines. 
This  wonderful  illustrated  book  is  sent  with  our  comp  imenta 
and  obligates  you  in  NO  way  whatever.  Mail  coupon  today- 
right  NOW  while  these  books  last 

Special  Fanner  Agent  Offer 


Burton  Page  Co.,  oept.  B.472 

400  N.  Michlgaii  Ave.,  Chlcag<> 

Please  send  me  your  free  l>ookl»t  contairing  thr  fn--  -"• 
milking  machines  and  f- II  d»t3ils  of  v-^ur  free  tri^-l  Cd  / 
payment  offer  on  the  lortable  Page  Milkers. 


Name.... 
A^Jr^i>s. 


Do  you  want  our  separator  offer? 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  FARMER  AGENT?.. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


)u\r,  IW6 


1  HE  PATH  OF  THE  GOPATIS 


A  Romance  of  the  Dairy  Industry 
By  Ziltha  Carruthers 

"(lopatis— so  men  called  their  leader 
in  that  distiint  day  when  history  dawned. 
IViest,  iiinp:  iind  warrior  he  innst  also  be, 
hnt  as  'dojiatis'  he  was  most  revered. 
And  justly  .so;  for  '(Jopatis'  signified 
'Lord  of  the  Cows'.  What  hipiier  honor 
ttr  more  sacred  trust  could  come  to  any 
inan!"'"     From  the  Dedication. 

As  a  new  and  authentic  source  of 
knowledge  and  inspiration  to  the  health 
world  conies  a  book  from  the  pen  of 
/iltha  Carruthers,  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  t)est  newspaj^er  writing  in 
lf»21. 

Heally  a  history  of  dairying  from  the 
lieginning  of  civilization  to  the  present 
tin»e,  the  story  of  Gopatis  could  well  be 
a  chapter  in  an  outline  of  history.  The 
title  of  the  chapter  would  be  "The  Un- 
finished Age  of  Dairying."  It  develops 
the  following  topics: 

1.     Cows  and  herds  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. 
'2.     'I'he  place  of  cows  in  the  develojjinent 

of  religions. 
i\.     The    type    of    development,    growth, 
and  progress  of  man  linked  with  the 
u.se  of  dairy  products. 
I.     Dairying  today. 

"The  Path  of  the  Gopatis"  is  intended 
lo  i»e  used  and  will  und«Md)tedly  prove 
invaluable  as  a  source  book  for  the  u.se 
of  high  sch»»ol  students  in  their  studying 
of  dairying  as  a  project  correlated  with 
their  study  of  physiology,  history,  gco- 
gra|)hy  or  english.  It  is  an  authentic 
history  of  facts  which  have  taken  years 
to  collect. 

The  relation  of  their  herds  and  their 
use  of  dairy  products  to  the  lives,  langu- 
age and  religion  of  ancient  peoj>les;  the 
Lake  dwellers  of  the  New  Stone  Age,  the 
Hindus  and  the  Brahmins  of  India,  the 
.lews  of  Abraham,  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Pharoahs,  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  the 
Tibet,  Mesopotamia,  and  many  other 
localities,  even  into  the  races  of  today, — 
in  short  the  development  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  as  irrevocably  interrelated 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  moves  l>efore 
our  eyes  simply  and  vividly  in  the  form 
of  a  tale  even  yet  not  completely  told. 

Miss  Carruthers'  style  is  to  be  com- 
mended. She  .sets  forth  her  facts  lucidly 
and  in  a  charming  fashion  recalls  ancient 
folk  lore  and  references  to  her  service  in 
holding  the  interest  of  her  readers. 

She  deals  with  scientific  facts  and  calls 
upon  authorities  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
.Mid  health  to  bear  witness, — all  this  she 
floes  with  a  graceful  touch  that  prevents 
her  book  from  being  an  ordinary  text 
book  and  raises  it  to  a  place  in  contem- 
j)orary  literature. 

Though  the  book  is  intended  primarily 
for  young  people,  it  Is  at  the  same  time 
—as  are  all  well  written  stories— of  great 
interest  to  adidts.  The  high  school 
teacher  who  proposes  to  use  this  book  to 
correlate  the  history  of  dairying  with  her 
subject — whatever  it  may  be— will  inevit- 
ably be  delighted  by  and  interested  in 
the  facts  brought  forth  in  this  bo«)k. 
Most  of  the  information  contained  is  of 
the  typ«'  not  usually  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  average  layman,— using 


laymen  to  include  all  who  have  not  made 
an  historical  study  of  dairying  or  the 
health  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Ur.  K.  V.  MCLolium,  oi  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
book  says,  "This  book  should  be  equally 
valuable  to  teachers  in  the  develoi>ment 
of  the  school  program,  to  parents  in 
training  their  children  in  proper  health 
habits,  and  to  young  ,,eople  themselves 
in  making  health  a  part  of  their  daily 
lives." 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  analysis 
of  the  food  value  of  milk,  explainng  in 
detail  the  elements  contained,  their 
.sources,  and  their  u.ses  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  human  body. 
"The  Proof  of  the  Pudding"  it  is  called 
and  it  clears  up  many  questions  that  the 
average  i)erson  would  do  well  to  have 
answered  on  the  subject  of  niitrition. 

Several  examples  are  cited  which  vivid- 
ly illustrate  the  importance  of  milk  in 
the  diet  of  not  only  the  child  but  also 
the  adult. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  pro- 
diiction  of  nulk  and  its  distribution.  A 
comparison  is  made  between  the  ancient 
holy  rites  of  the  tribes  of  l^ganda,  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  in  their  elaborate  cere- 
mony of  milking  with  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  modern  practices  in  the 
dairies  of  today, — the  ceremony  of  puri- 
fication or  cleanliness  of  the  milkers, 
of  the  ciiws  and  of  the  utensils.  Today 
we  omit  weird  ceremonies  and  substitute 
in  their  stead  certain  requirements  for 
c'eanliness  and  care  which  are  equally  as 
inviolable. 

Certified  milk,  pasteurization,  Initter- 
fjit,  cimdensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered 
milk  are  among  the  topics  discussed  to 
the   illununation   of  the  reader. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  and 
not  be  richer  not  only  in  facts  but  in  a 
greater  possession,  knowledge  of  the  im- 
I)ortant  relationship  between  milk — the 
milk  of  the  sheep,  goat,  llama,  reindeer, 
camel,  mare  or  cow — to  the  life  <»f  man. 


DAIRY  CX>UNaL  WORK  FOR 

RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

The  National  Dairy  Council  has  heard 
the  call  of  rural  communities  to  bring 
to  them  the  message  of  better  health  and 
is  working  over  a  program  that  will 
reach  through  the  State  Extension  Ser- 
vice to  the  individual  home. 

Vacation  camps  for  mature  women 
liave  been  established  in  several  places. 
The  women  stay  for  a  week,  leaving  the 
cares  of  their  families  at  home.  In  camp 
they  learn  to  relax  and  rest  gathering 
fresh  inspiration  and  ideas  to  take  back 
with  them. 

The  Iowa  State  Extension  Service  has 
asked  the  National  Dairy  Council  to  help 
them  plan  a  health  project  for  these 
camps,  giving  the  women  the  same 
opportunity  to  learn  the  health  rules  and 
how  to  practice  them  that  their  boys  and 
girls  are  learning. 

Towa  is  not  confining  the  health  mess- 
age to  adult  groups,  but  is  working  with 
the  boys  and  girls  through  the  4-H 
clubs  of  the  Extension  Service.  The 
4-irs  stand  for  Heart,  Hand,  Health 
and  Home  and  clubs  are  organized  in 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  extension 
service  in  the  several  states. 


The  State  of  Iowa  Is  able  to  carry  on 
its  club  work  as  a  state-wide  project. 
Club    leaders    meet    at    Ames    and    take 

I  •  .  ■  •      •  I  .  ti.il.. 

oacK  lo  iiicir  eomii.v  hiiu  luwusmj* 
groui>s  the  lessons  learned  here. 

The  idea  is  to  work  into  the  weekly  or 
monthly  meetings  of  the  clubs  the 
thought  of  health  in  such  a  way  that  the 
girls  will  realize  the  value  of  good  health 
in  their  every  day  living. 

While  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  girls,  the  club  leaders  feel  the  pro- 
firani  can  very  easily  he  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  boys.  Boys  are  much  more 
interested  in  civics  and  home  matters 
generally  than  they  get  credit  for.  A 
well-planned  course  of  health  and  nutri- 
tion for  both  the  individual  and  the 
community  would  be  a  very  worth  while 
work  for  boys  clubs  everywhere  to  study. 


THE  SUMMER  ROUND- 
UP OF  CHILDREN 

A  round-up  s«)unds  like  a  wild  west 
stunt  but  is  one  that  ought  to  be  staged 
In  each  school  district  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  the  roimding  up  of  school 
children  during  vacation  time  for  atten- 
tion to  eyes,  teeth,  tonsils  and  any  other 
))hysical   condition   that    needs   attention. 

For  the  good  of  the  child  the.se  things 
should  be  attended  to  and  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  have  the  work  done  before 
school  begins,  so  as  not  to  lose  time 
afterwards. 

Many  a  child  is  hard  t(»  care  for  in 
school  because  his  eye  sight  is  defective 
or  his  hearing  is  not  keen  or  his  tooth 
is  aching.  What  grown-up  can  do  satis- 
factory work  with  a  toothache?  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the 
child  to  start  him  to  .school  freed  of  any 
])reventable   handicaj). 

By  means  of  a  thorough  examination 
it  will  be  possib'e  t(»  detect  the  begin- 
ning of  a  condition  which  might  be  seri- 
ous if  allowed  to  continue.  If  no  such 
condition  exists  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
t()  know  it.  In  any  case  the  semi-annual 
visit  to  the  d»  ntist  shoidd  be  made  before 
school  opens  next  fall. 

The  Parent-Teachers  Association  is 
sponsoring  this  "Hound-up",  but  any 
nu)ther  interested  in  the  health  of  her 
district  school  can  start  the  ball  to  roll- 
ing and  now  is  the  time  to  give  it  the 
first  i)ush. 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  ORGANIZED 

FOR  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
Flint,  Michigan,  with  133,000  popula- 
tion, has  been  added  to  the  cities  organ- 
ized for  Dairy  Council  work,  as  the  result 
of  a  joint  meeting  of  National  and 
Detroit  Dairy  Cotmcil  representatives 
with  dairy  producers,  dea'ers  and  local 
health  authorities.  Plans  are  already 
under  way  for  summer  work,  the  active 
educational  work  on  dairy  and  o^her  food 
])rodu(ts  in  schools  and  clubs  to  start 
in  September.  Council  workers  from  the 
Naticmal  office  in  Chicago  and  the  Detroit 
Council  will  take  charge. 
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I-imc  builds  Ixtnes.  and  one  gla.ss  of 
luilk  contains  as  much  lime  as  a  loaf  and 
a  half  of  white  bread,  or  nine  potatoes, 
or  five-and-a-third  jtounds  of  beef,  or 
eight  eggs. 


A    COOL    DRINK 

FOR   A   WARM   DAY 

With  hot  wedther  iced  tea  t'Omfcs  ittio 
ii.s  own.  out  ii  docs  so  at  iiic  expense  uf 
the  daily  amount  of  milk.  The  problem 
then  is  to  work  In  the  milk  some  other 
way.  "^ 

Hot  weather  also  brings  us  fruit  which      ' 
very  acceptably  takes  the  place  of  milk 
desserts  at  the  same  time  depriving  us  of 
this  chance  to  give  the  family  their  usual 
quart  a  day. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  evade 
this  difficulty  is  to  serve  cold  milk  drinks 
in  the  afternoon.  Children  generally 
enjoy  a  party  and  even  little  folks  can 
help  serve  cold  milk  and  some  cookies 
on  the  porch  or  under  the  trees. 

For  the  sake  of  variety  add  a  little 
vanilla  or  nutmeg  for  flavoring  or  choco- 
late syrup.  Variety  in  serving,  like  a 
new  dress  on  an  old  friend,  is  a  ])leasing 
experience. 

MILK  DRINKS— COCOA, 
MILK  SHAKES 

Cocoa 

1  c.  cocoa  Few  grains  salt 

1  c.  sugar  2  c.  water 

Milk 

Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  salt;  add  water,  and 
cook  until  a  smooth,  thick  paste  is  form- 
ed. If  convenient,  allow  to  cook  a  long 
time,  30  minutes  or  more,  in  a  double 
boiler  to  improve  the  flavor.  For  one 
cup  of  cocoa  use  one  tablespoon  of  this 
paste  in  1  cup  hot  milk.  Do  not  boil  the 
milk  and  cocoa  together. 

This  paste  can  be  put  in  the  refrigera- 
tor or  a  cool  place  and  kept  for  a  week 
or  more.  Making  a  large  quantity  saves 
time.  It  insures  cocoa  of  a  better  flavor 
and  a  food  more  easily  digested  than 
when  made  hurriedly. 

Strawberry  Milk  Shake 
Mix    2    tablespoons    strawberry    syrup 
with  1  cup  chilled  milk. 

To  make  strawberry  syrup,  use  one- 
half  as  much  sugar  as  washed  and  pre- 
pared fresh  strawberries,  water  to  cover. 
Cook  until  berries  are  softened,  then 
wash  and  strain  through  cheese  cloth. 
Canned  strawberries  or  strawberry  jam 
may  be  used  to  make  strawberry  syrup. 

RAspberry  Wklk  Shake 
Made  as  strawberry  milk  shake.  w 

Caramel  Milk  Shake 
Mix   2   tablespoons  of  caramel   syrup 
with  1  cup  chilled  milk. 

To  make  caramel  syrup — In  a  sauce- 
pah,  melt  I  cup  sugar  until  light  brown, 
stirring  constantly;  add  1  cup  boiling 
water,  and  cook  until  a  thick  syrup  is 
formed. 

Chocolate  Milk  Shake 
Use  1  tablespoon  of  cocoa  paste  (des- 
cril>ed  under  cocoa),  mix  with  1  cup  of 
chilled  milk. 

Egg  Milk  Shake 
3  c.  milk  1  tsp.  vaallla 

3  eggs  Few  grains  nutmeg 

4  tbsps.  sugar       Few  grains  cinnamon 
\  tsp.  salt 

Beat  the  eggs  until  very  light;  add  the 
sugar,  salt,  vanilla  and  spices,  then  the 
milk.  Stir  till  the  sugar  Is  dissolved, 
then  beat  well.     Serve  cold. 


INCREASING  THE  CONSUMP^ 
TION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUaS 

(Cuntinued  from  page  2) 

entertaining.  The  attendance  at  Dairy 
Council  meetings  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. We  doubt  if  any  other  educational 
^roup  can  show  larger  attendance  per 
meefng  than  can  the  Dairy  Council. 

Some  of  the  Dairy  Councils  are  spon- 
soring dairy  institutes,  in  other  sections 
all  day  dairy  rallies.  One  Dairy  Council 
has  been  conducting  for  two  years  an 
essay  contest,  dealing  with  clean  milk 
production,    open    to    students    in    rural 

iiigii        ociiuuis         wiiiiiii         iia         iciiituiy. 

Another  Council  has  been  for  some  years 
gradually  developing,  in  cooperation  with 
^  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work,  a  pracli- 
cal  health  program  for  country  boys  and 
girls.  This  has  been  so  successful  and 
s<)  helpful  that  it  has  been  recognized 
nationally  and  is  spreading  as  rapidly  as 
organization  can  be  effected  into  many 
other  states.  This  plan  is  now  in  active 
o|>eration  in  six  states. 

The    market     for    dairy    products     Is 
essentially  a  domestic  one.     The  amount 
of    dairy    products    exported    is    usually 
about    equal    to    the    total    amount    im- 
ported, according  to  our  dairy  authori- 
ties and  economists  who  have  studied  the 
question.       There    is    no    evidence    that 
this   condition    is   likely   to   change   very 
much   for   some   time.     The   problem   of 
improving  the  economic  situation  of  our 
dairy  farmers  is  two  fold, — first,  to  help 
them     lower     the     cost     •f     production 
through  better  production  methods,  and 
second,  to  market  their  product  to  better 
advantage.        The     problems     are     very 
ch»Ke'y    related.       It    is   difficult   to   say 
where    the    function    of    the    marketing 
organization  begins  and  that  of  the  in- 
dividual     producer      terminates.        The 
marketing  organization   must,  of   neces- 
sity, take  cognizance  of  the  problem  of 
equalizing    and    stabilizing    production, 
and  of  .standardizing  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  product,  but  the  coopera- 
tive organization,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
reach    out    and    touch    hands    with    the 
ultimate    consumer.     In    some   cases,    as 
in  the  small  town  cooperative  milk  dis- 
tributing plant,  the  consumer  contact  is 
a   direct   one.     In  others  this  contact    is 
only  a  short  step  further  removed.     At 
the  present  time  a   large  proportion   of 
the  dairy  cooperatives  find  their  contact 
with   the   consumer  is,  to   a    very    large 
extent,    through    a    distributing    agency, 
l)e  it  the  corner  grocer  who  sells  butter 
and  cheese,  the  jobber  who  supplies  him, 
or  the  large  city  milk  and  ice  cream  dis- 
tributor. 

It  is  fundamentally  important  that  the 
<lairy  farmer  and  his  cooperative  asso- 
ciation be  able  to  talk  to  the  consumers, 
/  not  only  about  the  importance  of  dairy 
products  in  the  diet,  but  also  to  develop 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
urban  consumer  of  the  problems  of  the 
dairy  farmer  back  home. 

It  is  not  mere  "lucky  strike"  that  during 
the  readjustment  period  since  the  war, 
the  index  of  prices  for  dairy  products  has 
been  comparatively  higher  than  for  most 
other  farm  crops.  It  is  recognized  that 
this  situation  was  due  very  largely  to 
the  development  of  cooperative  endeavor 
among  our  dairy  farmers  and  their 
ability  through  organization  to  really 
merchandise  their  products  to  advantage. 
Any  move  which  will  help  to  increase 
the  gross  average  returns  of  the  sales  of 
<me  hundred  pounds  of  milk  will  be  most 
helpful  to  our  dairy  cooperatives,  since, 
after  all,  as  service  organizations  to  their 
producers,  they  are  interested  in  the 
larger  aspects  of  our  very  complex  dairy 
marketing  problem. 


Everybody  knows  that  grass  is  good  for 
cows — Nature's  own  feed — ^just  about  all 
cows  got  to  eat — or  needed  —  when  their 
only  job  was  to  supply  enough  milk  to 
nourish  their  calves.  Now  we  demand  a 
lot  more  milk  from  a  cow. 

If  we  are  to  get  more  milk  than  Nature 
intended  we  must  feed  our  cows  more  than 
Nature  provided. 

So  remember  that  even  the  best  of  pasture 
is  not  enough.  Cows  may  temporarily  be 
stimulated  by  the  change  to  fresh  grass,  but 
don't  let  that  deceive  you. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  cows  cannot  keep 
on  producing  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
on  pasture  alone.  The  milk  yield  soon  falls 
off,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  normal  until 
the  cow  freshens  again. 


Unless  she  is  to  fall  off  in  condition  and 
slump  in  milk  yield,  a  dairy  cow  producing 
35  lbs.  of  milk  would  have  to  eat  175  lbs.  of 
good  pasture  every  day.  That's  an  impos- 
sibility, for  few  cows  can  eat  more  than 
90  lbs.  of  grass  in  one  day,  even  from  the 
most  luxuriant  growth.  Heavy  milk  pro- 
duction has  to  come  right  off  their  own  backs. 

To  maintain  condition,  production  and  profits, 
feed  your  cows  1  lb.  of  Larro  for  each  5  lbs. 
of  milk  they  produce  when  pasture  is  plen- 
tiful and  good,  with  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  Larro  as  the  grass  dries  up. 

Feed  Larro  with  pasture  and  avoid  the  loss 
in  milk  and  money  you  are  sure  to  suffer 
if  you  depend  entirely  on  grass  this  summer. 
Do  this  and  your  cows  will  go  into  the  fall 
in  condition  to  make  the  most  milk  when 
more  milk  means  more  profit. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  _  -  -  -  Michigan 
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FEEDS  THAT  NEVER  VARY 
FOR  cows,  CHICKENS  AND   HOCS 

For  three  vears  before  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  were  offered  for  sale  they  were  made  to  prove  their  right  to  the 
name  Larro  in  a  series  of  carefully  checked  feeding  tests.  In  every  test  the  Larro-fed  birds  produced  more 
eggs  and  developed  quicker,  with  less  mortality  than  those  fed  on  any  of  the  better  known  rations  now 
available.  The  regular  use  of  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  will  add  greatly  to  your  profits,  too.    Ask  your  dealer. 


Summary 

To  summarize  this  discussion,  the 
Dairy  Council  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  an  industry  in  the  desire  to  inq>rove 
the  condition  of  its  constituent  members 
and  to  discharge  an  obligati<m  to  society 
at  the  same  time,  emphasizing  the  unique 
position  which  milk  and  its  products 
should  have  in  the  modern  diet. 

During  the  last  six  years  a  method  of 
oi)eration  has  been  develoi)ed  and  an 
organization  jierfectcd  that  has  i)roven 
best  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  the 
Dairy  Council  has  obligated  itself. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  shown  itself 
to  be  a  service  organization  through 
which  all  groups  within  the  industry  can 
work     together     harmoniously     for     the 


common  good.  It  should  appeal  parti- 
cularly to  the  cooperatives  because  of 
the  broad  foundation  policies  on  which 
the  Council  is  founded. 

Direct  results  in  increased  sales  have 
been  shown  in  markets  where  this  char- 
acter of  work  has  been  done.  The 
average  consumption  of  dairy  products 
in  market  has  steadily  increased  while. 
at  the  same  time,  returns  to  producers 
have  been  reasonably  satisfactory. 

There  are  production,  manufacturing, 
and  marketing  problems  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry  which  need  to  be  solved 
before  the  industry,  and  particularly  the 
cooperatives,  can  enjoy  the  full  results 
of  Dairy  Council  work.     There  are  indi- 

( Continued  on  page   10) 
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It  is  now  definitely  known  that  cans. 

buckets,  strainers,  coolers,  separators.<ana 
other  utensils  or  equipment 
with  which  the  milk  comes 
in  direct  contact,  are  the 
greatest  source  of  bacterial 
contamination. 
Furthermore.cans  sterilized 
at  the  factory  become 
seeded  again  through  ex- 
posure, so  that  by  the  time 
the  farmer  is  ready  to  use 
them,  they  are  infected.  The 
only  safe  plan  is  to  sterilize 
all  cans  and  utensils  just  be- 
fore using,  at  the  farm,  with 
a  B-K  rinse.  Tests  prove  it 
kills  %%  of  the  bacteria. 
A  B-K  Rinse  of  your  utensils 
just  before  use,  will  elimi- 
nate 95%  of  the  bacteria. 

Write  Today 
for  Free  Bulletin 
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cans,  cream  separator.    milkinK 
machines,  etc. 

GENERAI  LABORATORIES 

I>*pt.   INC  Madiaon,  Wia^. 


(MakeVs 
Prove  Our 
Ouaranteei 


We  have  made  this  statement  for  many 
years.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
will  increase  milk  production  at  least  20- 
quarts  per  sack  over  any  unbalanced  ration 
now  being  U8ed. 

That's  a  broad  statement  to  make.  But 
we  KG  farther.  We  also  say  that  if  it 
doesn't  deliver  the  20-extra  quarts  per 
sack  you  get  our  bank  chfck  for  the 
differenre.  If  you  are  using  home  grown 
grains  or  other  unbalanced  rations  you  can 
qualify   for  this  allinyour-favor  offer. 

Always  A  Reason 

There's  no  mystery  about  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  The  reason  for  the 
unfailing  Buccess  of  this  great  feed  lies  in 
the    special    blending    process  Only    the 

choicest  ingredients  obtainable  go  into 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  At  regular  intervals 
all  through  the  day  trained  labroatory  men 
test  the  feed  as  it  goes  through  the  various 
processes.     No  feed  could  be  better  than 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

FOR  GREATER  MILK  PRODUCTION 

We  want  you  to  try  for  those  20e.xtrB 
quarts  per  sack  at  our  expense.  Have 
your  local  dealer  deliver  a  trial  ton.  Feed 
it  as  a  complete  ration  or  mix  with  home 
grown  grains  according  to  directions  on  the 
sack.  Then  compare  results.  If  it  doesn't 
do  as  we  guarantee  we  pay  you  the  differ- 
ence between  what  you  get  and  the  20- 
extra  quarts  per  sack  we  guarantee.  That's 
a  fair  proposition  isn't  itt 

If  yen  do  not  know  what  dealer 
handlas  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
in  your  territory  write  us  for  his 
uame.  The  quiokar 
you  act  the  sooner 
you  get  the  extra 
milk   profits. 


70Ext^dQudKts  I 
pKom  Lve^y  Sack  V 
-GUARANrEED^  '^ 
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SALEM  GLOUCESTER  (N.  J.) 
COW    TESTING    ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Korty-ei^tlit  (lairymt-n,  menibers  of  tin- 
Salfiii-dloiK'f.ster  Cow  'iVstiiiK  .\ssocia- 
tron,  and  their  neighbors,  met  with  E.  J. 
Perry,  Extension  Specialist  in  Dairying, 
of  the  Slate  College  oi'  Agrieiiltiire;  K. 
().  Vaughn.  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
and  Warren  A.  Hust(»n,  Cow  Tester,  at 
Daretown  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jinie  1st, 
for  tlie  i)ur|)ose  of  suiuniarizing  and 
analyzing  tlie  year's  production  figures. 

.Many  interesting  and  valuahie  points 
were  hrougitt  out.  Complete  data  on 
annual  milk  product. on,  together  wilii 
its  cost  for  each  of  the  cows  owned  by 
members  (»f  the  association,  were  sub- 
mitted. I'liese  figures  were  in  some 
eases,  startling.  Milk  was  produced  at  a 
cost  all  the  way  from  $1.08  to  *«.80  l)er 
100  pounds.  Herds  averaged  fr<»m  10,700 
l)ounds  |M-r  cow,  down  as  low  as  l',H<i7 
jHiunds  annual  production.  Milk  was 
produced  on  a  herd  basis  at  a  cost  as 
low  as  .$l.i;i.  the  average  being  around 
•151.55.  'The  average  annual  production 
around  70(K»  pounds  is  well  above  the 
state  average,  and  is,  we  believe,  very 
creditable. 

The  b:g  thing  about  the  cow  testing 
association  is  the  fact  that  the  nuMobers 
have  cost  of  production  figtires  on  each 
c«»w  in  their  herds,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  dispose  of  those  cows  that  produce 
milk  at  a  loss.  'This  is  exactly  what 
manufacturers  kave  been  doing  for  the 
past  fifty  years.  'Those  manufacturers 
who  wotddn't  study  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction—where are  they?  Well,  the  best 
place  we  know  of  to  learn  the  sad  details 
is  the  sherilTs  list  of  sales. 

Sinne  of  the  outstanding  factors  of 
efficient  production  which  show  tip  In  all 
the  most  i)rofitable  herds  are:  — 

High  yielding  cows.  No  herd  is  re- 
turning n«uch  profit  unless  the  average 
annual  production  is  well  above  the  state 

average. 

Low  feed  cost.  This  depends  on 
l)lenty  of  good  pasture,  silage,  and  high 
class  hay,  either  clover  or  alfalfa. 

Skillful,  efficient  management  on  the 
part  of  the  dairyman. 


CAMERON,  FOURTH  T-B 

ACCREDITED  COUNTY 

Cameron  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  fourth  county  In  Pennsylvania  to 
have  all  Its  cattle  tuberculin  tested  and 
the  number  of  reacting  animals  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half  per  cent.  The 
other  three  counties  are  Crawford,  .Jeff- 
erson and  Mercer. 

(Jood  evidence  of  the  ra})ld  progress 
being  made  in  the  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation work  In  Pennsylvania  Is  the  fact 
that  six  additional  counties  will  probably 
l>e  in  the  class  of  "oflScial  modified  accre- 
dited" counties  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year. 


INCREASING  TVE  CONSUMP- 
TION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUaS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
cations  that  the.se  problems  are  recog- 
nized and  many  of  them  are  approaching 
solution  through  voluntary  effort  within 
the  industry.  Our  cooperative  organiza- 
tions are  taking  an  Important  part  In  the 
s(»lution  of  many  of  them. 

'The  Dairy  Coimcil  movement  Is  build- 
ing for  posterity.  It  Is  creating  a  better 
attitude  on  the  ]n\rt  of  the  producer 
toward  the  jiroduction  of  a  high  quality 
product.  It  is  helping  to  educate  a  gen- 
eration of  consumers  that  will  fidly 
apj)reciate  the  importance  t)f  using  a 
sufficient  anu>unt  of  dairy  i)roducts. 
The  ftiture  for  work  of  this  kind  Is  very 
bright.  'The  cooperation  of  health 
agencies,  national,  regional  and  local  In 
a  campaign  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products  Is  a.ssured  if  they  can 
cooperate    with    the    Dairy    Council. 

'KxtVHcts  from  an  address  at  the  second 
stssioii  of  tile  .\niericnn  Institute  of  Ooopera- 
lioiu 


ST.  LAWRENCE 

DAIRY  ENTERTAINS 

MILK  PRODUCERS 
The  St.  Lawrence  Dairy,  Reading,  Pa., 
entertained  Its  milk  producers  on  June 
1th,  1J)2«,  with  a  chicken  dinner  which 
was  served  at  Uhoads  Hotel,  Freidens- 
burg.  Pa.  About  150  attended.  Follow- 
ing the  dinner.  Dr.  Wy.se,  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Heading,  made  an  interesting 
address,  outlining  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment. C.  I.  Cohee,  of  the  Quality 
Control  Dei)artment  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, spoke  on  the  program  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  outlined  the  value  of  publicity 
for  Increased  consumption  of  farm  pro- 
ducts. Leon  Pierson  presented  the  edu- 
cational monologtie  "Colonel  Plug". 
Motion  i>ictures  were  also  shown  by  the 
Dairv  Council. 


QUALITY  CONTROL 

DEPARTMENT  INTER-STATE 

DAIRY   COUNQL 

Report    for    May,    J%6 

No.  Farms  Inspected   22^ 

No.  Sediment  Tests   8»3 

No.  Meetings  Held  ^ 

'Total   Attendance   59() 

No.  Reels  Motion  Pictures  12 

Up  to  May  31st,  1926,  there  have  been 
19,421  temiwrary  perndts  and  7,47ti 
I)ermanent  permits  Issued  and  51,940 
farm   inspections  made. 

.\s  a  pasture  crop  sweet  clover  will 
carry  more  stock  than  any  other  legume. 
Start  the  grazing  when  the  plants  are 
»)  to  8  inches  high.  The  stock  will  not 
like  the  taste  at  first  but  when  confined 
to  it  they  will  become  fond  of  it  and  will 
do  well.  Keep  sweet  clover  pastured 
down  fairly  closely  or  clip  back  to  a 
height  of  eight  inches  to  prodtice  the 
best  grazing. 


EASTERN  SHORE  MEETING 

A  series  of  meetings  of  local  un.ts  in 
the  l',asterii  Shore  of  Maryland  were 
held  early  in  June.  'Tliese  meetings 
were  held  at  Hurlock,  Cambridge. 
Friendship  and  Smithville  in  Dorchester 
and  Caroline  Counties,  Maryland. 

The  meetings  were  largely  edncatlt>nal 
in  character.  Quality  in  movement  in 
the  milk  supply  was  stressed  and  motion 
|)ictures  were  shown. 

At  the  Dorchester  Coimty  meetings. 
County  Agent  Mc Knight  and  at  the 
Caroline  Comity  meeting  County  .\gent 
Holder,    made    addresses    on    Feeds    and 

ner,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  and  Clayton  Reyn«)lds,  of  the 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  .Xssociation 
also  made  brief  addresses.  Representa- 
tives of  Harbisons  Dairies,  Philadelphia, 
also  made  brief  addresses. 
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WASHING  AND  STERILIZ- 
ING MILK  UTENSILS 

The  proi)er  cleansing  o/  dairy  utensils 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  milk  sanitation,  but  also  one 
m<»st  often  neglected  or  improperly  done. 

Kxiieriments  by  numerous  investiga- 
t<»rs  have  shown  conclusively  that  un- 
sterilized  utensils  are  usually  the  great- 
est source  of  bacteria  in  fresh  milk. 
The  problem  is  made  more  acute  by  the 
fact  that  a  pail  or  can  may  appear  clean 
and  yet  it  may  harbor  sufficient  organ- 
isms to  increase  greatly  the  bacteria 
count  of  milk  which  is  put  into  it. 

Many  inspectors  have  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  convincing  dairy- 
men that  their  utensils  are  a  source  of 
contamination.  The  housewife  especi- 
ally feels  aggrieved  if  her  shiny  utensils 
are  calletl  into  question. 

A  frequent  reply  to  the  question, 
"How  do  you  sterilize  your  milk  uten- 
sils?" is,  "Oh,  we  scald  them  every  day." 
Scalding  is  a  rather  vague  term  as  ap- 
plied to  the  process  of  sterilizing  dairy 
equipment.  A  very  common  practice  is 
to  start  with  a  pail  or  kettle  of  boiling 
water  which  is  jwured  from  utensil  to 
utensil  until  it  is  finally  little  more  than 
lukewarm.  Such  a  method  will  not  steri- 
lize utensils. 

There  are  three  important  steps  in 
cleansing  milk  utensils:  First,  thorough 
washing;  second,  sterilization;  and  third, 
drying  and  protection. 

In  order  to  put  this  subject  before 
dairymen  In  a  practical  manner,  the  de- 
partment has  Issued  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  147.%  Department  of  Dairying, 
W^ashington,  D.  C.  Dairy  Inspectors  will 
find  this  publication  a  useful  aid  to  far- 
mers in  building  economical  and  efficient 
sterilizers  and  In  explaining  methods  for 
their  oi>eration. 


Cattle   on    pasture    need   to    be   salted 
regularly. 


0 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.    Lectures.  Sp^kers,  Motion  Pictures, 
Lantern  Slides,  etc.    Write  us  for  detailed  mformation  and  program. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Sec'y,  1211  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  C»W  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

F.  E.  Martin,  Tester 

Reports  from  the  Montgomery  Cow  Testing  Association  for  May  .show  that  2M 
herds  were  being  tested  with  332  cows  in  milk  and  29  dry.  Kight  unprofitable  cows 
were  disposed  of.  Cows  producing  over  40  pounds  fat  numbered  71,  while  23  pro- 
duced over  50  pounds.  Ninety-nine  cows  prodiiced  over  1000  and  53  went  over  the 
1,200  pounds  of  milk   iiwirk. 

Highest  Herd  Average  Milk  Production 
G>ws  in  Herd  Breed 

15  Holstein 

14i  Holstein 

11  Holstein 

22  Holstein 


Owner 

l/Hudi.s,    Wm.    H. 
Drsinus   College 
Schultz,  Warren 
Wismer,  C.  E.   .  . 


Average  Lbs.  Milk 
1267 
1162 
1065 
1025 


Owner 


Highest  Herd  Average  Butterfat  Production 
Cows  in  Herd  Breed 


Average  Lbs.  Fat 


lydiiius,    win.    ti. 
lirsinus    College 
Schult/,,    Warren 
Trewt'ryn   Farm 


III 
14 
11 
41 


c 


Holstein  38.5 

Holstein  37.0 

Ayrshire  36.8 

Honor  Cows  Producing  40  Pounds  of  Fat  or  More  During  May 
Wm.  H.  Landis— Eight  cows;   highest  producer,  2431   lbs.  niilk,  102.7  lbs.  fat. 
Vincent   Alderfer — Four  cows;  highest  producer,  2007  lbs.  milk,  70  Ib.s.  fat. 
().  M.  Woodward— One  cow,  1308  lbs.  milk,  68  lbs.  fat. 

Trewcryn   Farm — Fifteen  cows;   highest  producer,   1500  lbs.   milk,  67.5  lbs.  fat. 
I>.   llotherberger — Three  cows;   highest  producer,   1841  lbs.  milk,  60.8  lbs.  fat. 
lyevi  Schultz  E.st.— Two  cows;  highest  producer,  1820  lbs.  milk,  58.3  lbs.  fat. 
Warren  Schultz — Five  cows;   highest  producer  1820  lbs.   milk,  58.3  lbs.  fat. 
A.   K.  Itothenberger — Three  cow.s;  highest  producer  14f)4  lbs.  milk,  68.3  lbs.  fat. 
IJrsinus  College — Seven  cows;  highest  producer  1897  lbs.  milk,  53.1  lbs.  fat. 
H.  D.  AUebach— Three  cows;  highest  producer  1581  lbs.  milk,  52.2  lbs.  fat. 
Chas.  Longacre — Onec  cow;    1738  lbs.  milk,  50.4  lbs.  fat. 

Chas.  E.  Wismer — Five  cows;  highest  producer  1426  lbs.  milk,  49.9  lbs.  fat. 
Wm.  C.  Haywood — Two  cows;  highest  producer  908  lbs.  milk,  45.4  lbs.  fat. 
Chas.  Hutt — One  cow;  highet  producer  1308  lbs.  milk,  44.5  lbs.  fat. 
Idlewild  Farms — Two  cows;  highest  producer  1324  lbs.  milk,  43.7  lbs.  fat. 
W.  C.  Randolph — Two  cows;   highest  producer  735  lbs.  milk,  43.4  lbs.  fat. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOaATION 
D.  O  Drake»  Tester 
The  report  of  the  Mifflin  County  Cow  Testing  A,s.sociation  for  the  month  of 
June  shows  that  24  herds  with  203  cows  in  milk,  with  27  dry,  were  on  test.  One 
profitable  and  two  unprofitable  cows  were  sold.  Forty  cows  produced  over  M) 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  of  which  9  |)rod>iced  over  60  pounds  of  fat.  Sixty-three  cows 
produced  over  1,000  and  33  over  1,200  pounds  of  milk. 

Ten  Highest  Producing  Cows  in  Butterfat  for  Month 

Owner                Name  of  Cow  Brede  of  Cow  Lbs,  Milk      ' 

Rudy  Yoder    Hattie  G.  H.  1292 

J.  B.  Byler   No.  6  G.  H.  2010 

n.  H.  King  Agnes  R.  H.  1893 

J.  D.  Yoder   Sol  G.  H.  1611 

J.  B.  Byler   No.  3  R.  H.  1989 

S.  R.  Harshbarger  Queen  R.  H.  1360 

U.  K.  Peachey   Segis  R.  H.  1395 

R.  H.    King   Princess  R.  H.  1611 

J.  K.  Yoder  Pink  G.  Sh.  1186 

.1.    B.    Byler    No.    4  P.  H.  1281 

Average  of  10  highest  cows   1662 


Fat 

Lbs.  B'fat 

5.6 

72.4 

3.0 

60.3 

3.1 

58.7 

3.6 

68.0 

2.9 

57.7 

4.2 

56.7 

4.0 

66.8 

3.3 

63.2 

4.3 

61.0 

3.8 

4«.7 

3.66 

67.3 

SALEM  COUNTY,  N.  J..  NO.  1  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

W»  A.  Huston^  Tester 


The  following  Is  a  report  of  the  aKfM>- 
oiation's  activities  for  the  month  of  May, 
1926:  — 

"There  were  162  cows  in  the  Salem 
No.  1,  Cow  Testing  Association  eligible 
to  the  State  honor  roll  of  quality  cows 
during  the  month  of  May.  Quality 
cows  are  tho.se  making  1200  pounds  of 
milk  or  46  pounds  of  butterfat  during 
the  current   month. 

There  were  twenty-six  Register  of 
Production  certificates  issued  to  members 
of  the  Salem-Gloucester  Cow  TcjJting 
Association  for  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1926,  The  following  members  re- 
ceived certificates: 

Mayhew  Sparks,  11;  C  H.  Kirby,  2; 
Albert  S.  Gaunt,  2;  Jessie  Colson,  1; 
Samuel  Hackett,  1;  R.  L.  Heritage,  1; 
Henry  Bishop,  1;  J.  C.  Pettit,  1;  George 
A.  Coombs,  1;  George  S.  Abbott,  1; 
Ferdinand  Johnson,  2;  C.  L.  Pettit,  2. 


Five  High  Cows  in  Milk  Production 
Mayhew  Sparks,  Holstein,  2328  lbs. 
Frank  C.  Pettit,  Holstein,  2080  lbs. 
Samuel  Hackett,  Holstein,  2040  lbs. 
Samuel  Hackett,  Holstein,  2006  lbs. 
Chas.  H.   Kirby,  Holstein,  1866  lbs. 
Five  High  Cows  in  Fat  Production 
Chas.  H.   Kirby,  Holstein,  87.7  lbs. 
H.   M.  Flitcraft,  Holstein,  74.7  lbs. 
Mayhew  Sparks,  Holstein,  72.2  lbs. 
Geo.  A.  Coombs,  Holstein,  71.6  lbs. 
.Samuel  Hackett,  Holstein,  71.4  lbs. 
Five  High  Herds  in  Milk  Production 
C.  L.  Pettit,  976  lbs. 
Chas.  H.  Kirby,  965  lbs. 
Ferdinand  Johnson,  952  lbs. 
S.  Boyd  Davis,  943  lbs. 
H.  M.  Flitcraft,  933  lbs. 
Five  High  Herds  in  Fat  Production 
C.  L.  Pettit,  34.7  lbs. 
H.  M.  Flltcroft,  34.1  lbs. 
Ferdinand  Johnson,  .33.3  lbs. 
Mayhew  Sparks,  38.2  lbs. 
J,  C.  Pettit,  32.9  lbs. 


INTER^ATE  ™|^™pgJ?^'p^^Sf^°^TlNG  DEPARTMENT 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  aggregate  operation  of  all  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association's  field  men  in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work,  for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1926 


No.  Tests  Made 

No.  Plants  Investigated    . . 

No.  Membership  Calls 

No.  New  Me,mber8  Signed 

No.  Cows  Signed  

No.  Tranfers  Made 

No.    Meetings   Attended    . . 
No.  Attending  Meetings 


April 

6642 

M 

581 

160 

1221 

M 

!• 

2474 


Mar 

8229 
86 


196 

1248 

38 

IT 

ITM 


Milks  Faster,  Cleaner 

and  with  Less  Vacuum 


TKe  New 
Perfection 
Teat  Ciify 


One  pull  and  it*s  all  apart 
for  quick  and  easy  cleaning 

If  you  have  one  of  the  thousands  of  Perfection  Milkers 
which  have  given  such  enthusiastic  satisfaction  since  they 
were  put  on  the  market  13  years  ago,  or  if  you  have  any 
other  inflation  type  milker,  you  can  better  it  at  a  small  ex- 
pense  with  these  new  teat  cups. 

It  is  not  only  very  easy  to  clean,  but  it  milks  faster, 
cleaner  and  with  less  vacuum.  One  pull  and  it*s  all  apart. 
Another  pull  and  it's  all  together  again. 

You  are  losing  money  every  night  and  morning  that 
you  still  continue  the  old  obsolete  hand  process.    Perfection 

milks  in  one-third  the  time  with 
a  gentle  suction  followed  by  a 
downward  squeeze— nature's  way. 
The  only  milker  in  which  suction 
and  squeeze  are  individually  con- 
trolled. 

Easy  terms  if  desired.      Send 
for  our  new  catalog  today. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co. 

2H6H    East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
263  West  Jefferson  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


Willard 

Stordw^e  Battery 
hnd  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Fa.  Coatesville,  Pa. 


RAISE  GOOD  HEIFERS 
Good  dairy  cows  are  becoming  scarce 
and  prices  are  advancing.  Heifer  calves 
from  all  good  cows  should  be  raised. 
All  indications  point  to  a  ready  market 
at  proAtable  prices. 


Buy  Early  " 

Avoid  the 

Rush 


Save  yourself  the  disappointment  and 
trouble  of  late  delivery,  the  hurried 
erection  and  improper  adjustment  of 
your  Unadilla  Silo.  Order  NOW  and 
get  the  benefit  of  a  real  good  dis- 
count. 

Cash  brings  you  a  liberal  diacour\t 
which  represents  real  earnings,  since 
it  is  money  that  you  actually  keep  im 
your  fxicket. 

Don't  put  off  making  this  saving. 
You  get  all  the  superfine  qualities  of 
the  famous  Unadilla  at  a  price  that 
can't  be  equaled  at  a  later  date. 
Our  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  will  tell  you  the  Unadilla 
story  in  detail.    It'a  well  worth 
aending  for. 

Read  too,  about  the  construc- 
tion and  value  of  our  water  tubs, 
•torage  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 
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INOWyou  Snt^ 
Jjist  away  once  in  a 

iwliile  if  you  havea 

De  Laval  Milker 


THE  De  Laval  Milker  enables  one  person 
to  milk  two  to  three  times  as  many  cows 
as  can  be  milked  by  hand.  On  many 
farms  where  the  whole  family  was  required 
to  do  the  milking  the  old  way,  now  with  a 
De  Laval  Milker  one  person  can  easily  do  the 
milking  while  the  rest  of  the  family  can  get 
away  occasionally,  thus  overcoming  one  of 
the  big  drawbacks  of  dairying. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  many  advantages 
in  having  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Besides  sav- 
ing time  it  does  better  work,  produces  more 
and  cleaner  milk,  and  keeps  the  cows'  udders 
and  teats  in  better  condition.  This  is  proven 
by  ten  years'  use  and  the  half  million  cows 
now  milked  the  De  Laval  Way. 


Delavad 


;indup 

for 

De  Laval 

MilKer 

Outfits 


De  Laval  Milker 

*the  BetterUiw  qfA^^^ 


O    » 


r*  I  I  •  ; 


f» 


The  world's  best  cream  separator 
Has  the  wonderful  *' floating  bowl.* 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur- 
Dished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand» 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


^ 


^  «^  ^° 


A> 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  VENTILATION 

E.  GRANT  LANTZ 
Department  of  Farm  Machinery,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


"Man  and  beast  may  live  three  weeks 
without  fooil,  three  days  without  water 
'     and  three  minutes  without  air." 

No  tiiinking  dairyman  wouhl  deprive 
his  herd  of  a  Italanced  ration  and  ample 
wattr,  but  all  too  often  the  air  supp'y  is 
cut  to  an  alisohite  minimum.  Doors  and 
windows  are  tightly  closed  and  the  space 
id)ove  the  jilate  on  the  stable  wall  is 
effectively  sealed  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  stal)!e  warm.  The  humidity  of  the 
air  rises,  the  purity  drojjs  and  the 
aniuuds  are  in  fact  starved  for  air. 

I'he  function  of  an  efficient  ventilation 
>ystem  is  to  sui)ply  sufficient  fresh  air, 
and  maintain  such  degrees  of  air  purity, 


and  outdoor  air,  the  height  of  the  venti- 
lator above  the  intake  and  the  wind 
velocity. 

'rem|)erature  repuhituMi  is  the  second 
function  of  a  ventilation  system.  This 
service  is  not  automatic  and  it  .s  neces- 
sary to  watch  temi)erature  l>y  use  of  a 
thermometer  and  regulate  the  intake  and 
outlet  fliu's  accordingly. 

A  i)roducing  cow  can  ecunomically 
heat  aiH)ut  ()(»0  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the 
Tennsylvania  section  of  the  IMiiladelphia 
Milk  Shed  while  in  the  remainder  of  the 
area  the  volume  may  be  increased  to  720 
cubic  feet.  If  the  stable  contains  a 
greater  volume  of  air  i)er  cow  the  im- 
used  part  of  the  stable  should  be  parti- 


1925  BASIC  AVERAGE  EFFECTIVE  IN 
OaOBER,  NOVEMBER  &  DECEMBER,  1926 

WILL  CONTINUE  UNTIL  FURTHER  ADVISED 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN  MODIFIED 


In  negotiating  for  an  im])n)vement   in 
price  effective  the  Kith  ot  Septemoer,  the 
Executive    Committee    of    the    Hoard    of 
Directors    has    agreed    witli    the    co-oper- 
ating   buyers    in    the    I'hiladeliihia     Milk 
Shed    f«)r    the    following    modifici.tion    of 
the  present  "Basic  and  Surjjlus"  plan: 
(1)   That  the  basic  average  tpiantity  es- 
tablished     by      our      mend)ers      during 
October,      Novemi)er     and      December, 
1925,     shall     continue    to    be    effective 
during    October,     November    and     De- 
cend)er,    192<».     Any    members    making 
more  than  this  amount  during  any  one 
of  the   three  last    nu)nths  of  this   year, 
to  be  i;aid  for  that  additi<»nal  anmunt 
at    surplus    l)rices. 


and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  negotiate 
witii  tiie  i)uyers  iiiis  or  aii.\  oiiirr  i»ii»- 
gram  which  in  their  judgment  was  to 
the   best   interests  of  its   uu*mbers. 

Three  conferences  were  held  with  the 
co-operating  uuyers,  July  2Hth,  20th  and 
August  2nd.  Every  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion was  discussed  at  length  and  the  fol- 
lowing program    was   agreed    upon: 

It  was  agreed  that  October,  November 
and  December,  1J)2<),  be  considered  basic 
and  suri)Ius  nu)nths  and  that  the  basic 
amoimt  in  these  months  be  that  estab- 
lished in  Octoi)er,  Novend)er  and  De- 
cember,  1925. 

It  was  further  agreed  timt  the  basic 
in     connecti«m     with     i)rice    adjustments 


"From  the  dawn  of  hUtory  the   dairy  cow   has  been  inseparably  linked 
with  the  development  and  progress  of  the  human   race"     .... 

A  Feature  Of  the  Dairy  Council  Exhibit  at  the  Sesqui-Contennial  (see  page  2) 


"And  today  milk  from  healthy  co^s  handled  by  clean  milkers,  carefully 
bottled  and  distributed,  safeguards  and  promolts  public  health." 


temperature,  humidity  and  exposure  to 
draft  as  will  provide  for  the  particular 
animal  concerned,  the  l)est  conditions 
of  health,  comfort  and  economical  pro- 
duction. 

Cattle  normally  draw  into  and  force 
out  of  their  lungs  120  cubic  feet  of  air  an 
hour.  Pure  air  cimtains  from  4  to  5 
parts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  10,000  parts, 
but  very  bad  stable  air  may  contain 
m  to  70  parts  in  10,000.  Stable  air 
siundd  not  contain  more  than  15  parts 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  10,000  which  re- 
quires that  it  he  at  least  96.7  per  cent, 
fresh  air.  To  maintain  this  standard 
of  purity  the  ventilation  system  must 
supply  and  remove  from  3,400  to  3,5(K) 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  for  each  cow 
stabled. 

To  furnish  this  circulation  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  definite  intakes  and  outlets 
and  not  depend  on  cracks  to  act  as  ven- 
tilation flues.  The  smaller  and  fewer 
the  Intakes  the  greater  will  be  the  velo- 
city of  the  air  through  them  and  the 
greater  the  danger  of  drafts.  If  the  area 
of  the  inlets  is  twice  that  of  the  outlets 
(area  of  roof  ventilator  base)  the  venti- 
lators will  be  able  to  develop  their  full 
air-moving  capacity. 

The  motive  power  of  the  natural  ven- 
tilation system  is  furnished  by  the  tem- 
perature difference    between   the   indoor 


ti(med  off  with  an  airtight  jmrtition  so 
that  an  excessive  amount  of  feed  will 
not  be  consumed  to  furnish  heat  for  the 
stable. 

The  temperature  of  the  stable  may 
vary  between  35°  and  50°  F.  without 
affecting  the  i>roducti«)n,  but  the  tem- 
perature should  not  fall  below  33°  F. 
The  comfort  of  the  cows  as  well  as  the 
purity  of  the  air  must  be  considered  but 
it  is  possible  to  regulate  a  ventilation 
system  so  that  there  is  a  satisfactory 
balance  maintained  between  temperature 
and  i)urity. 

The  air  exhaled  by  a  full  grown  cow 
normally  contains  about  two  gallons  of 
water.  In  a  20-cow  stable  the  amount 
of  water  given  off  in  a  twenty-four  hour 
period  would  be  about  IJ  barrels.  This 
figure  quite  easily  explains  wet  bedding 
and  chilled  cows  in  a  poorly  ventilated 
stable. 

The  percentage  of  moisture  In  the  air 
is  known  as  relative  humidity  and  Is 
the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
nmisture  which  the  air  at  a  stated  teni- 
lierature  contains  and  the  amount  which 
it  is  capable  of  holding.  Air  at  60°F. 
will  hold  nearly  twice  as  much  moisture 
as  air  at  40°F.  If  this  warm  air  rises 
against  a  cold  ceiling  or  wall  It  will  be 
cooled  and  be  forced  to  give  up  some 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


(2)  The  average  basic  quantity  esta- 
blished during  October,  November  and 
December,  1925,  shall  continue  to  be 
effective  during  1927,  or  until  further 
arrangements  shall  have  been  made. 

(3)  That  all  members  shall  continue  to 
regulate  their  dairies  so  as  to  maintain 
in  the  future  a  uniform  supply  of 
milk.  The  basic  average  of  Octoiier, 
November  and  December,  1926,  and 
of  succeeding  years,  will  be  recorded 
and  may  be  used  at  some  later  time  in 
negotiating  for  the  sale  of  your  milk. 
While    the    Philadelphia    Selling    Plan, 

usually  termed  the  Basic  and  Surplus 
Plan,  has  been  the  dominating  factor  in 
the  method  of  selling  its  members'  milk 
by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  most  successful  up 
until  recently,  conditions  have  ari.sen  in 
connection  with  the  supply  and  demand 
which  have  made  modifications  of  the 
original  plan  advisable. 

This,  however,  is  not  an  entirely  new 
program.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion the  membership  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion giving  its  Board  of  Directors  power 
to  make  such   modifications   If  desirable. 

In  view  of  this  condition  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  a  meeting  held  on  July 
27th,  1926,  adopted  by  motion  certain 
modifications  in  the  present  selling  plan, 


average  quantity  of  milk  shipped  by  the 
asswiation  membership  in  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  1925,  be  the  basic 
(piantity  on  which  the  producers  be  paid 
the  basic  quantity  price.  In  1927  or  until 
further  advised.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  a  record  of  the  total  amount  of 
milk  shipped  during  Octol)er,  November 
and  December,  1926,  be  recorded  so  as  to 
be  available  for  use  as  a  Basic  Quan- 
tity" should  that  be  necessary  or  desira- 
ble  In    the    future. 

The  various  modifications  were  be- 
lieved desirable  as  a  means  of  stabilias- 
ing  production  and  to  adequately  meet 
the   demands   of   consumption. 

The  necessity  of  this  nuidification  has 
l)een  conclusively  shown  by  experience. 
The  Association's  records  show  that 
some  mendiers  are  over  anxious  to  In- 
crease their  basic  (piantities,  particu- 
larly when  a  more  favoral^le  price  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

It   was   further  arranged   with   the  co- 
operating buyers   that   in   view  of  these 
modifications  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
basic  milk  to  the  producers  he  effective 
on  Sei)tcmber  16th,   1926.     Complete  de- 
tails of  this  i)rogram  will  be  considered  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  jirior  to  that  date. 
I'ntil  that  time,  therefore,  the  present 
method  and  basis  of  payment  for  mem- 
bers' milk  will  C(mtinue  \mchanged. 


I'axe  2 
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HINTS  ON  THE  THE  DAIRY  COUNCIL  AT 

PRODUCTION  OF  CLEAN  MILK  THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


APPEAL  FROM  RURAL  ELECTRICAL  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  COOPERATION 

ORDER  IS  QUASHED  BY  COURT  CLOSES  ITS  SECOND  SESSION 


GEORGE  A.  TAYLOR,  Penna.  State  College 


Co-operating  With  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health 


Fluid  milk  is  bulky  ;iiul  a  hifrhly  per- 
Ishahlo  product  and  must  be  delivered 
fresli  every  day.  Farms  that  are  near 
the  fluid  milk  market  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  those  farther  away  but 
the  nearby  farnier  must  produce  a 
quality  product  to  keep  his  advantage 
otherwise  the  market  will  look,  lo  u 
greater  distance  where  quality  milk  can 
be  purchased. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  make  for 
milk  quality  or  the  things  that  buyers  of 
milk  demand:  Food  value,  healthful 
ness,  cleanliness,  and  keeping  quality. 
Food  value  of  milk  depends  upon  its 
composition  as  to  fat,  protein,  carliohy- 
drates  and  minerals. 

Healthfulness,  cleitnlincss  and  keeping 
quality  dejjcnd  upon  one  factor  ami  that 
Is  Bacteria. 

Bacteria  can  be  seen  only  with  a 
niicroscoiie.  They  are  very  numerous 
occurring  almost  everywhere  and  are 
esjiecially  associated  with  all  kinds  of 
dirt  and  uncleanliness  such  as:  stale 
water,  dusty  hay,  dust  from  feed,  man- 
ure, hair  from  cows,  unclean  utensils 
and  dirty  hands.  Bacteria  grow  and 
develop  very  rapidly.  F(»r  instance,  if 
we  start  with  100  bacteria  in  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  evening  and 
with  the  temperature  maintained  at 
TS^F;  in  a  half  hour  we  will  have  200. 
in  one  hour  100  and  so  on  doubling  the 
number  each  half  hour  as  long  as  this 
temi)erature  is  maintained.  As  the  milk 
is  slowly  cooled  the  growth  of  the  bac- 
teria becomes  less  till  it  is  very  slight 
at  oj'^F.  When  this  temperature  is 
reached  it  is  safe  to  say  the  disease  pro- 
ducing bacteria  t  ich  as;  typhoid,  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and 
septic  sore  throat  cannot  grow  and 
develop. 

The  health  of  the  c.iw  is  the  first  re- 
quirement for  clean  safe  milk  and  a 
profitable  -dairy  lierd  milk  from  un- 
healthy cows  is  very  apt  to  be  abnormal 
in  fat,  protein  and  minerals,  it  may  also 
contain  disease  germs  that  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  person  consuming  the 
milk. 

Cleanliness  of  the  cow  is  important  in 
producing  clean  milk;  it  is  especially 
important  to  wipe  the  c(.w's  udders  and 
flank  with  a  damp  cloth  using  some 
weak  disinfectant  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  garget  and  otiier  udder  diseases  as 
well  as  to  prevent  dirt  and  hair  from 
dropping  into  the  milk  pail.  It  is  worth 
while  to  clip  the  udder,  flank  and  tail 
to  prevent  litter  and  bedding  from 
clinging  to  the  cow.  Each  night  after 
all  other  chores  have  been  finished  it  is 
good  practice  to  scrape  back  the  manure 
and  spread  out  the  bedding.  A  few 
such  methods  save  a  great  deal  of  clean- 
ing and  keeps  the  cows  in  much  better 
condition    both    as    to    appearance    and 

health. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  feel  that 
it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  produce  clean 
milk  unless  the  barn  and  stable  is  of  the 
best  type.  This  is  a  false  impression 
because  the  most  up  to  date  dairy  barn 
in  the  hands  of  a  careless  farmer  can- 
not possibly  l)e  in  shape  to  produce 
quality  milk.  Methods  and  not  equip- 
ment are  the  main  factors  in  producinif 
clean  safe  milk.  It  is,  however,  much 
easier  to  produce  milk  in  a  barn  that  is 
well  drained,  with  plenty  of  light  and 
ventilation. 


It  is  important  to  ha\e  a  suitable  place 
where  the  milk  can  be  handled  and 
cooled.  A  milk  house  is  desirable  and 
it  should  be  located  near  the  barn  so 
each  pail  of  milk  can  be  taken  there  and 
cooled.  It  should  be  placed  so  it  will  be 
free  from  dust,  odor  from  the  barnyard, 
ciiicken    house   or   pig   pen.     Every   milk 

iuMlsf    ;>ilouiU     IHI\e    U     llliik    cihmci     nun    a 

well  insulated  concrete  tank  with  a 
cover.  It  may  seem  like  a  waste  of 
money  at  the  start  but  a  well  construct- 
ed tank  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
keeping  the  milk  cool.  Pennsylvania 
farmers  are  especially  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing good  cool  spring  water  with  which 
to  cool  their  mi!k.  If  spring  water  is 
not  available  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
generous  sui)ply  of  ice  t<>  insure  against 
souring.  The  milk  house  should  be 
screened  in  summer  to  prevent  flies  fnmi 
coming  in  contact   with  the  utensils. 

Cireat  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  pails,  strainers  and  cans  to 
see  that  all  seams  are  well  soldered  so 
that  the  utensils  may  be  easily  kept  in  a 
clean  sanitary  condition.  In  cleaning 
l)ails  and  cans  it  is  much  better  t )  first 
rinse  them  out  with  cold  water,  than  use 
good  hot  water,  using  a  gi)od  dairy 
wasliing  p  »wder  and  a  stiff  brush.  The 
briisli  gets  into  the  corners  and  is  much 
easier  to  keep  clean  and  sweet  than  a 
washcl«»th.  After  scrubbing  thoroughly 
then  use  scalding  water  or  a  good  dis- 
infectant containing  some  form  of 
ch'.iirine.  All  utensils  should  be  inverted 
to  allow  all  free  water  to  drain  and  to 
(•m;i1)1c  them  to  dry.  Possibly  no  factor 
would  aid  more  in  the  i>roduction  of  a 
high  quality  milk  than  clean,  dry  sterile 
utensils. 

To  a  large  extent  the  quality  of  milk 
produced  depends  upon  the  milker.  If 
he  is  neat  and  clean,  wears  clean  cl<»thes, 
washes  his  hands  and  practices  the 
methods  necessary  for  producing  clean 
safe  milk  all  will  be  easy  but  if  these 
operations  are  slovenly  done  poor  milk 
will  be  the  result. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cool  the 
milk  to  5.5°F  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
l)acteria.  Farmers  in  general  fail  to  see 
the  imj)ortance  of  prompt  and  proper 
cooling.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact  a  large 
niimher  of  farmers  make  a  quality  milk 
and  then  allow  it  to  spoil  by  improper 
cooling  and  holding  over  night.  Unless 
the  water  is  at  a  temperature  of  S'l^F 
it  will  be  impossible  to  cool  the  milk 
to  .5.5 ^F.  If  ice  is  used  it  usually  takes 
one  half  ton  of  ice  for  each  cow  under 
average  conditions  per  season. 

It    pays    to    protluce    clean    safe    milk 
because: 

1.  Prevents  loss  from  souring. 

2.  Prevents   the    return   of  off    flavored 
milk. 

3.  Means   increased  consumption. 

4.  Safeguards   the   health   of  your  own 
family  as  well  as  all  milk  consumers. 


KEEP  CALVES  INSIDE 
Do  not  turn  calves  out  to  pasture  too 
soon.    They  are  better  off  usually  in  a 
roomy    stall    or    small    yard    with    good 
shelter  for  the  first  six  months. 


DAIRYING  HELPS  FERTILITY 

Dairy  farming  conserves  fertility  as 
about  three-fourths  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  found  in  a  dairy  cow's  feed  are 
voided  in  the  solid  and  liquid  manure. 


'The  careful  daily  work  of  farmer  and 
distributor  brings  to  the  consumers' 
door  step  a  regular  supply  of  milk,"  is 
the  theme  of  the  Dairy  Council  exhibit 
at  the  Sesqui  Centennial.  The  lesson 
which  the  whole  exhibit  teaches  is  sum- 
med up  in  painted  signs. 

The   three   pictures    which   are   on   the 
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and  outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibit 
and  portray  in  i>icture  forn'i  the  same 
message. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  found  that  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  its 
work  has  been  to  tell  the  consumers  the 
story  of  the  morning  bottle  of  milk. 

No  part  of  the  Dairy  Council  message 
has  been  more  warndy  received  than 
that  which  has  dealt  with  the  care  which 
the  dairyman  must  give  to  his  cows  and 
his  i)roduct  in  order  to  furnish  a  nutri- 
cious  and  jia'atable  food  and  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  public. 

The  i)roducer  and  consumer  in  our 
modern  civilization  have  gotten  so  far 
apart,  the  steps  between  them  in  supplj- 
iiig  a  dairy  food  in  the  cities  have  be- 
ome  so  many  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  city  consumer  does  not  understand, 
.'ind,  in  many  cases  has  not  even  thought 
at  all  of  what  would  happen  to  them  if 
the  farmers  and  fo;)d  distributors  falter- 
ed for  one  moment  in  the  effort  and  care 
which  are  a  part  of  their  daily  job. 

With  Saturday  half  holidays  and  no 
Sunday  work  in  the  cities  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  consumers  to  understand 
how  wearisome  can  become  the  daily 
grind  of  the  dairy  farm  where  regular 
work  must  be  cared  for  twice  daily, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
year.  Even  those  consumers  who  start- 
ed life  In  the  country  do  not  realize  the 
wonderful  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  care  of  dairy  cattle  and 
market  milk  and  the  guarantees  of 
safety  which  are  thrown  about  the  mod- 
ern milk  supply.  Eikewise  many  con- 
sumers never  stop  to  think  of  the  work 
of  the  milk  wagon  driver  who  must  be 
out  in  the  darkness  every  night,  through 
rain  and  snow,  so  that  tlie  milk  may  be 
on   their  door  step  before  breakfast. 

This  story  has  been  tire  theme  of  the 
Dairy  Council  lectures,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides  showing  farm  scenes  and 
the  equipment  of  the  modern  milk  plant. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Dairy  Council 
booth  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  to  show 
the  connection  between  the  farmers  and 
consumers.  The  conscientious  and  in- 
terested attention  of  the  farmer  and  dis- 
tributor should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  many  thousands  who  pass  through 
the  exposition  gates. 

It  is  impossible  to  more  than  suggest 
pictorially  the  importance  of  this  theme 
and  we  are  leaving  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  visitor  to  look  into  the  matter  more 
fully  and,  perhaps,  more  sympathetically 
through  reading  matter  or  the  spoken 
word. 

Miss  Jessie  Gillespie  Willing,  who 
painted  the  silhouettes  for  the  Sesqui 
exhibit  has  done  other  work  of  similar 
nature  for  the  Dairy  Council  previously. 
She  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  is- 
lustrating  the  health  message  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Child  Welfare 
Federation,  for  which  she  has  done  much 
illustrative  work. 

The  American  family  in  the  central 
picture  is  so  natural  that  anyone  can  see 
resemblances  of  many  of  his  friends  in 


the  man  or  the  child.  There  is  a  natur- 
alness that  makes  one  feel  that  it  is  a 
photographic  representation  rather  than 
the  free  hand  work  of  the  pencil  and 
I)aint  brush. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  left  down 
the  bars  for  the  cows  and  rustled  them 
up   from   the   meadow  at   or   before  the 
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stable  door  looks  extremely  natural. 
Many  of  our  city  friends  seldom  if  ever 
see  the  sun  rise  in  the  summer  time,"' 
even  with  Daylight  Saving.  It  takes  a 
fishing  trip  or  some  other  unusual  event 
to  get  them  out  before  broad  daylight. 
Miss  Willing  has  jmrtrayed  a  real 
dairy  farmer,  not  a  caricature. 

Farmers  will,  doubtless,  not  agree  as 
to  Ihe  grade  of  the  cow  looking  in  the 
doorway.  One  guess  is  as  good  as 
another. 

In  the  picture  on  the  right  is  portray- 
ed the  final  scene  in  the  drama  of  the 
morning  milk.  The  only  people  who 
really  see  it  are  those  who  have  been 
kept  out  by  an  unusually  pleasant  party, 
or  who  may  be  going  for  a  doctor,  or, 
for  some  other  reason,  are  aboard  at  the 
unusual  hour  of  three  A.  M. 

The  many  steps  in  the  production  and 
distributlim  of  the  morning  milk  from 
producer  to  consumer  could  not  be  por- 
trayed in  the  three  simple  pictures. 
Through  other  illustrated  material  in 
the  Dairy  Council  booth  various  other 
phases  of  this  work  are  shown. 

For  instance,  on  a  panel  approximately 
four  feet  high  are  shown  the  various  re- 
quirements of  clean  milk  production. 
These  are: 

I'se  covered  milk  pails. 
Keep  free  from  sediment. 
Blanket  cans  when  delivering  to  station. 
Cool  quickly  to  lowest  possible  tempera- 
ture. 
I'tensils  clean  and  sterile. 
Clip  udders  and  flanks. 
Wash  or  wipe  udders  each  milking. 

In  a  show  window  is  a  tn)'cal  Dairy 
Council  exhil)it  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  shown  in  many  a  store  window  in 
cities  where  Dairy  Council  work  is 
carried  on. 

The  first  exhibit  in  this  show  window 
outlined  in  white  against  a  black  back- 
ground is  a  photograph  of  a  bottle  of 
milk  about  three  times  actual  size.  Sur- 
roimdlng  it  are  the  five  tests  for  quality 
in  milk — the  glassware  and  equipment 
necessary  being  displayed.  These  tests 
are:  the  Babcock  Test,  for  butterfat; 
sediment  test,  the  methylene  blue  test, 
acidity  test  and  the  lactometer  test. 

It  is  expected  to  put  new  material  in 
this  window  from  time  to  time  so  that 
those  people  of  Philadelphia  who  visit 
the  Sesqui  at  various  intervals  will  find 
something  new  in  the  Dairy  Council 
booth. 

There  will  be  on  exhibition  samples  of 
Dairy  Council  material  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  this  will  be  distributed 
through  Dairy  Council  attendent  at  the 
booth. 

Comfortable  chairs  and  benches,  and 
a  table  for  writing  are  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  booth  and  all  visitors 
are  welcome  to  rest  a  while 


KEEP  MILK  COOL 
Milk  kept  cool  does  not  sour  readily. 
Bacteria  which  causes  souring  make  little 
growth  at  temperatures  below  60  degrees 
Fahrenh.  it. 


r 


FRED.  BRENKMAN 


Tlie  SuiHM'ior  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
oil  tluly  7  handed  down  an  oi)ini«)n 
iluMshiiig  the  aiJpCiil  of  the  Pennsylvania 
MliH'lrlc  Association  M\d  two  electric 
utilities  ffom  tJt'nefal  Ofdef  No.  '27, 
issiit'd  by  the  Pllblu'  Service  Commission 
on  .January  12. 

This   order  jirescribes   the   rules   under 

which    electric    companies    shall    furnish 

service    in    their    chartered    territory    to 

people  in  the  rural  districts. 

»        !•        •     !.-  ,    J.I, .    _— . —  I     «.i.-    ».,:..:,.» 

■  II     llinilll»»lll{^      llIC     c»i»l»*.t*i,     ciiv-     ,/|<.,i.«».. 

of  the  court  said: 

"Ah  tlic  order  is  not  now  before  the 
court,  its  validity  is  not  passed  on,  but 
It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  itnelf 
shows  that  eases  afising  under  it  shall 
he  considered  by  the  conimifisiott  when 
and   afi   they  arise.*' 

'I'o  hWike  this  e'eai*.  It  should  be  said 
that  the  reasonableness  rtf  the  ordef  waft 
not  argued  before  the  court.  The  argfu- 
ment  was  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  could  be  any  ajjpeal  from  a  general 
order  of  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
which  might  affect  some  companies 
favorably  and   others  adversely. 

('(umsel  for  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission also  emphasized  the  point  that 
the  Pennsylvania  K  ectric  Association 
is  not  H  public  utility,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  not  affected  by  CJeneral  Order 
\o.  27. 


Significant  G>mment 
But  while  the  reasonableness  (»f  the 
order  was  not  In  question.  It  is  very 
sgnlflcant  that  the  Court  pointed  out 
that  "cases  arising  under  it  shall  he  Con- 
sidere<l  by  the  commission  when  and  as 
they  arise." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
C.eneral  Order  No.  27  was  issued  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  after  an 
exhaustive  investigation,  covering  a 
period  of  about  eighteen  months.  Vari- 
ous hearings  were  held  and  a  great  mass 
•»f  testimony  was  taken.  There  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
or  those  asking  for  service  to  require 
the  utilities  to  provide  service  without 
proper  compensation.  General  Order 
No.  27  expressly  states: 

"Nothing  in  this  order  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Commissicm  from 
considering  upon  its  own  merits  and 
acting  uj)on  any  demand  otherwise  law- 
ful for  service  nor  to  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  altering,  modifyinir,  pr 
amending  this  order  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary 
or  advisable;  nor  to  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  relieving  any  electric  ccmi- 
j)aiiy  from  the  obligation  herein  Imposed, 
should  the  special  circumstances  (»f  the 
case  warrant  such  relief." 

Utilities  Not  Imposed  Upon 
Furtlier  than  that,  the  order  simply 
prescribes  the  rules  under  which  the 
utilities  are  required  to  extend  their 
lines  when  service  Is  demanded.  It  does 
not  fix  any  rates,  and  the  utilities  have 
it  within  their  i)ower  to  name  rates  that 
will  enable  them  to  secure  a  profitable 
return  «m  their  investment  In  extending 
their  lines. 

The  rates  that  have  thus  far  been 
(lemaiuled  have,  in  the  main,  been  so 
high  that  people  desiring  service  have 
been  obliged  to  do  without  it. 

Since  it  appears,  therefore,  that  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  27  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
court  action,  the  next  step  for  tho.se  de- 
siring service  will  be  to  tackle  the  ques- 
tifm  of  rates  by  bringing  a  specific  case 
l>efore  the  Pul>1lc  {Sffvice  Commission. 


Plan  Worth  Investigating 
In  the  mean  time,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  farmers  and  others  getting  service  at 
fairly  reasonable  rates  by  organizing 
Cooperative  extension  associations.  This 
would  call  for  the  building  of  lines  by 
those  formitlg  such  associations,  con- 
nectitig  with  the  lines  of  the  chartered 
utilities,  and  buying  current  at  whole- 
sale rates,  to  be  distributed  by  the  ex- 
tension associations. 

electric  utilities  were  required  to  file 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission,  on 
or  before  April  1,  the  rates  for  current 
to  liC  supplied  to  such  associations. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  rates 
that  have  been  flled  by  the  companies 
in  this  connection  were  In  most  cases  old 
rates  that  were  established  for  com- 
mercial light  and  power  in  moderately 
large  volilme  ttt  points  reached  by  the 
main  distribution  lineS* 

Some  companies,  however,  have  esta- 
blished no  lower  rates  for  this  purpose 
than  to  individual  consumers  in  large 
centers  of  population.  They  have.  In 
effect,  done  no  more  than  leave  off  the 
charges  required  In  building  rural  ex- 
tensions, when  constructed  at  the  com- 
pany's expense. 

It  Is  probable  that  a  rural  distributing 
association  composed  of  ten  or  more 
members,  taking  energy  through  one 
meter  at  the  junction  of  the  company's 
line  with  that  of  the  distributing  asso- 
ciation, will  find  the  cost  of  energy  to  he 
between  five  and  six  cents  i)er  kilowatt 
hour. 

In  organizing  a  rural  distributing 
association,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
insurance  should  be  secured  to  protect 
the  members  of  the  association  In  case 
of  accident  to  any  j)erson  caused  by  the 
line. 

The  premium  for  a  $5,000  insurance 
|)olicy  covering  such  a  risk  would  be 
about  $100  per  year,  while  a  $10,000 
policy  would  call  for  a  i)remium  of  $120. 
General  Bulletin  No.  412,  "How  Far- 
mers Can  Secure  Electric  Service  By 
Cooperative  Effort,"  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  available  for  free  distribution,  gives  in- 
structions for  organlziHg  and  conducting 
cooi)erative  extension  associations. 


Over  200  student  co-operative  market- 
ing organizations,  from  26  states,  at- 
tended the  opening  week's  session  of 
the  second  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation, held  at  the  University  Farms, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
June  2l8t  to  July  17th. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  a  record 
attendance  of  representatives  from  576 
co-operators  from  32  states  and  nine 
foreign  countries  participated  in  the  ses- 


tlves    without    attempting   to   control    or 
regulate  them." 

He  reviewed  the  ])rogress  of  the  co- 
operative movement  during  the  past  five 
years,  showing  that  it  had  grown  in  vol- 
ume of  business  from  .l!l,(i()0,0(M),000  to 
more  than  $2,500,0(X),(M)()  in  1JI2.5.  "There 
are  to-day,  said  he,  more  than  12,0(K)  co- 
operative enteri>rises  in  active  ojjcra- 
tion  among  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
He  looked  forward  to  a  greater  develop- 


•-•  .  .     .  .•■»,»-,  rv,onf    or»^l    r,irttY«>rl    €rrf»u^    fulfil    fri    fll#»    \^W»rlf 

sioiis.      rorcigii    eouiiincs    iiiciuucu    i-»cii-        — «— > , --  c. -- -    


QUALITY  OF  BUTTER 

IMPROVED  UNDER  SHIP- 

ING  POINT  INSPECTION 

Federal-State  shipping  point  insi>ection 
of  butter  Is  having  a  marked  influence  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  announced,  publishing  figures 
on  the  expansion  of  the  service. 

Beginning  with  one  inspector  in  July, 
1})24,  the  department  says,  the  Federal- 
State  butter  inspection  service  in  Minne- 
sota  has   increased  until  at  present   five 
inspectors    are    required.     The    quantity 
of  butter  inspected  during  the  year  end- 
ing January  31,  1926,  reached  80,416,087 
pounds.     The  service  is  available  at  Du- 
luth,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago. 
At   the  end  of  the  year  more  than  80 
l)er  cent.  (»f  all  butter  Inspected  in  Min- 
nesota was  92  score  or  higher,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  58  per  cent,  at  the 
beginning  of   the   year.     A    marked   de- 
crease  Is   shown   also   in   the  percentage 
of  butter  scoring  90  or  less,  the  quanity 
in  this  class  at  the  eiul  of  the  year  being 
8  per  cent,  of  all  butter  made,  compared 
with  19  per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  _j 


mark,  England,  South  Africa,  Germany, 
Australia,  Russia,  China,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  and  Canada. 

The  first  week's  session  was  devoted  to 
problems  of  live  stock  marketing  and  the 
consideration  of  organization  and  mar- 
ket analysis. 

The  second  week's  program  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  dairy  products.  Discussions 
were  not  confined  to  marketing  alone 
hut  to  methods  of  obtaining  better  pro- 
duction and  increased  consumption  as 
well.  Price  and  distribution  were  taken 
up  by  a  number  of  speakers  during  the 
week. 

The  topical  division  was  Production 
Progress  for  Co-operatives,  with  speak- 
ers on  this  angle  Interspersed  with  men 
who  gave  addresses  on  the  practical  side 
of  dairy  product   marketing. 

Addresses   during  these  sessions   were 
made,  among  others,  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Hor- 
ner,    agricultural     economist,     Michigan 
Agricultural     College;     Richard    Pattee, 
Manager,    New    England    Milk    Produc- 
ers'   Association,    Boston,    Mass.;    R.    R. 
Welch,  Grove  City,  Pa.;    R.  W.  Balder- 
ston.  Secretary,   Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;   H.  A. 
Ross,     Professor   of    Marketing,    Cornell 
University;   H.  I.  Nordby,  Franklin  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association,  of  Min- 
nesota; W.  F.  Schilling,  Twin  City  Milk 
Producers'  Association;  Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles, 
Chief  of  the   Dairy  Division,  University 
of    Minnesota;    H.    F.    Meyer,    Land    o' 
Lakes    Co-operatives,   Inc.;    Dr.    Geo.   F. 
Warren,  Department  of  Farm  Economics, 
Cornell    University,    Ithaca,    N.    Y.;    G. 
W.     Slocum,     Dairymen's     League     Co- 
operative Association,  New  York;  Clyde 
Bechtelheimer,  Iowa  Co-operative  Cream- 
eries Secretaries  and  Managers   Associa- 
tion, Waterloo,  la. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  session 
an  outstanding  speaker  was  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  William  M.  Jardine,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. General  discussions  centered 
around  the  marketing  of  potatoes,  poul- 
try, eggs   and   horticultural  prdoucts. 

Secretary  Jardine  addressed  the  group 
on  "The  Progress  of  Co-operative 
Marketing  and  Policies." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sounded 
the  keynote  of  his  speech  when  he  said 
that  the  farmers  themselves,  through 
large  and  closely  knit  co-operative  or- 
ganizations, can  solve  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  far  better  than 
can  the  government— if  indeed  the  gov- 
ernment can  solve  them  at  all. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  insisted  the  Sec- 
retary, "the  government  cannot  adopt  a 
let-alone  policy  toward  co-operation. 
The  development  of  agriculture  justifies 
the  performance  of  services  which  will 
tend  to  foster  the  movement.  Si)eaking 
for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  can  say  that  it  has  con- 
sistently pursued  a  policy  of  attempting 
to  be  of  utmost  service  to  the  co-opera- 


of  the  institute  as  a  coordinating  educa- 
tional force  in  rural  life." 

The  closing  week  of  the  session  in- 
cluded discussions  of  all  phases  of  co- 
operative grain  marketing,  cotton  mar- 
keting and  problems  of  finance  and 
credit. 

Secretary  Charles  W.  Holman,  in  one 
of  the  closing  addresses,  said  "The  reg- 
istration this  year  is  indicative  of  the 
increasing  prestige  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Co-operation  as  a  clearing 
house  for  co-operative  ideas,  accom- 
plishments and  plans  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  co-operation.  It  has  in  its 
second  year  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  attendants,  which  gives  great  promise 
for  its  future  sessions.  There  is  al- 
ready strong  conii>etition  between  uni- 
versities and  agricultural  colleges  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  obtain 
the  Institute  for  next  year." 

"We  feel  that  the  meetings  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Minnesota  have  been  highly 
profitable  and  that  much  has  been  added 
to  the  sources  of  co-operative  informa- 
tion." 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS 
MAKE   RAPID   SHIFT   TO 

MODERN  CONVENIENCES 
Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
adopting  modern  conveniences  rapidly 
since  1920,  according  to  estimates  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  greatest 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  adopting 
of  motor  trucks  for  transportation,  trac- 
tors for  heavy  farm  and  belt  work  and 
electric  service  for  the  farmstead,  especi- 
ally the  home. 

Estimates  indicate  that  there  were 
56,124  more  automobiles,  19,569  nu)re 
motor  trucks,  14,242  more  tractors, 
19,050  more  silos,  31,132  more  gas 
engines,  9,758  more  telephones,  17,751 
more  farms  with  electric  service,  and 
7,722  more  farm  radios  in  1925  than  in 
1920. 

Such  figures  are  splendid  evidence  of 
farm  progress  in  Pennsylvania,  states 
F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
They  show  that  farmers  are  operating 
on  a  much  higher  plane  than  a  few  years 
ago.  The  diversified  type  of  agriculture 
including  both  crops  and  livestock  has 
resulted  not  only  In  a  more  stable  farm- 
ing unit,  but  has  brought  about  a  higher 
type  of  home  life  in  which  modern  in- 
ventions play  a  central  role. 

The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mates for  1920  and  1925  and  the  per 
cent,  of  increase  since  1920: 


1920 
AntoTOohilon    ....  104,350 
Motor  Trucks    .  .    lOSTiO 

Tractors    0.«-:' 

Silos    41,568 

Oas    Engines    .  .  .    54.fi(i7 

Telephonps 115,2S2 

Electric    Service 

(1921 )      8.495. 

Radios     10.503 


%  1" 

1925  crease 

1 59.974  52 

20.819  101 

21,0(55  209 

fi0.61«  4R 

85,739  57 

125.040  8 

26.240  209 

1«,22.5  74 


Deep  cultivation  after  the  plants  have 
become  established  injures  the  roots. 
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E^itorial 


L'nder  tlie  provisions  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Selling  rian,  the  co-operating  deal- 
rrs,  buying  milk  tiirough  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  will  pay 
the  basic  price  during  July  and  August, 
for  110  per  cent,  of  the  established  basic 
amount  of  milk  shipped  by  each  pro- 
ducer and  in  September  115  per  cent,  of 
the  basic  amount  will  be  paid  for  at 
the  established  basic  price. 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  regula- 
tions, second  surplus  milk  will  be  dis- 
continued during  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. All  milk  shipped  in  excess  of 
the  basic  quantity,  as  stated  above,  will 
be  paid  for  as  Class  I,  Surplus  milk. 


jitul  .should  l»e  kept  in  a  thrifty,  vigorous 
frrnuing  condition.  Tlicy  .should  receive 
.some  irriiin  daily  to  keep  thorn  growing 
throiiprliDiit  the  summer.  Heifers  that 
go  into  winter  quarters  in  a  thin  condi- 
tion niiiy  he  .stunted,  and  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive to  grow  them  out  than  the 
heifers  that  have  been  kept  in  a  fair 
condition  of  flesh  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Larger  animals,  earlier  maturity 
and  greater  milking  ability  will  result. 


FEEDING  ON  PASTURE 
Dry  cows  and  heifers  on  pasture 
should  have  special  attention  during  the 
remainder  of  the  pasturing  season.  The 
feed  in  most  pastures  becomes  exceed- 
ingly short  during  late  summer  and  un- 
less some  supplemental  feeding  is  done 
the  cattle  are  sure  to  suffer  in  ways  that 
are  costly  to  the  owners. 

The  dry  season  for  cows  is  the  time 
of  preparation  for  the  next  lactation  or 
milking  period.  During  this  dry  period 
the  cow  should  be  very  liberally  fed  in 
order  that  she  may  store  in  her  body 
a  supply  of  the  minerals  and  other  nutri- 
ents so  necessary  in  large  milk  produc- 
tion. Green  corn  or  other  soiling  crops 
should  be  fed  in  the  pasture  daily  or 
the  dry  cows  brought  in  with  the  herd 
and  given  hay  and  grain. 

The  growing  heifer  needs  similar 
attention.     She  is  a  cow  in  the  making 


INTER-STATE  MILK 

PRODUCERS*  ASSOCIATION 
Report  of  Field  and  Testing  Department 
June,  1926 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
aggn-pitc  operation  of  all  of  the  Inter- 
St;itf  Milk  Producers'  Association  field 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the   month   of  June. 

No.   tests   made    7()24 

No.  plants   inspected    92 

No.   iMenibershij)  calls    361 

No.   n«'W    nicnibcrs   signed    107 

No.  cows  sitrncd    773 

No.   transfers    made    26 

No.   meetings   attended    12 

No.  attending  meetings   1099 


LABOR  AND  CROP  CONDI- 
TIONS IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  su]>ply  of  farm  labor  in  New 
Jersey  on  July  1  wa.s  estimated  at  88 
per  cent,  of  a  normal  and  the  demand 
at  92  per  cent,  of  a  normal,  resulting  in 
a  i>otential  farm  labor  sui)ply  of  95.6 
l)er  cent.,  which  is  in  compari.son  with  a 
l>otontial  supply  of  91.2  per  cent,  on 
.June  1,  1926  and  94.2  per  cent,  on  July 
1,  I92i5. 

The  average  wages  being  paid  for 
farm  helj)  at  the  present  time  (July  1, 
1926)  are  estiiiuited  as  follows.  Per 
month  with  board,  $52;  without  board 
$78;  days  wages  with  board,  $2.80 
without   board,  $3.60. 


REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY  CON- 
TROL DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE 
DAIRY  COUNCIL 
The  r('j)ort  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department  shows  the  following  record 
for  the  month  of  June,  1926. 

No.   Farm   Inspections    1,782 

No.  Sediment  Tests    602 

No.   Meetings  Held    14 

Total    Attendance    890 

No.  Keels  Movies  Shown    20 

Miles    Traveled— June    17,671 

Miles    Traveled— May 16,749 

No.   Man   Days — Fairs    &    Ex.    ...  4 

Up  to  June  30th,  1926,  there  have  been 
19,  669  Temporary  and  7,715  Permanent 
Permits  Issued,  and  53,722  farm  inspec- 
tions made. 


ANOTHER  SAWMILL  WEEK 

SCHEDULED  AT  COLLEGE 

The  third  portable  sawmill  demon- 
stration to  be  staged  by  the  farm  for- 
estry department  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  been  set  for  October 
25  to  28,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Professor  J.  A.  Ferguson,  head  of  the 
department.  Previous  "Sawmill  Weeks'* 
at  State  College  have  been  very  success- 
ful. 

Several  new  features  are  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  next  demonstration.  Steam 
power  units  and  industrial  units  are  to 
he  used  for  sawing,  as  well  as  gasoline 
engines  and  electric  motors.  Instruction 
is  to  be  given  in  sawing  for  grade,  in 
estimating  woodlot  timber  for  forest 
products,  and  in  filing  and  fitting  saws. 
Experts  in  many  lines  of  logging  and 
milling  will  be  at  the  college  at  that 
time  to  assist  in  making  the  demonstra- 
tion interesting  and  instructive. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Fluid  milk  consumption  in  July  has 
been  comparatively  heavy.  At  the  sanie 
time  production  shows  a  falling  off  in 
some  producing  districts.  Pasture  con- 
ditions have  not  been  generally  satis- 
factory and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  not  considered  very  satisfactory. 

The  expected  heavy  increase  In  con- 
sumption, due  to  the  Sesqui-Centennial, 
has  not  yet  materialized. 

With  the  warmer  weather  has  come  a 
marked  increase  in  ice  cream  consump- 
tion. 

In  many  cases  buyers,  particularly  In 
the  cities  outside  of  Philadelphia,  are 
looking  for  more  milk. 

Platform  conditions  in  Philadelphia 
have  been  normal,  considering  the  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

During  July  and  August  producers 
will  be  paid  basic  price  for  110  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  their  basic  average  at 
full  basic  prices. 

The  Association  Price  for  Grade  B 
Market  Milk  (Basic  Quantity  delivered 
f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  for  three  per  cent, 
butterfat  content)  for  July  was  $2.94  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  6.3  cents  per  quart. 
The  price  of  milk  of  the  same  grade 
and  butterfat  content,  delivered  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  61  to  60  mile 
zone,  was  $2.37  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  at  all  re- 
ceiving stations  for  July,  three  per  cent, 
butterfat  content,  for  Class  I  was  $1.65 
l^er  hundred  pounds.  The  price  of  sur- 
plus milk  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia,  for  the 
month  of  July,  three  per  cent,  butterfat 
content,  was  $2.10  per  hundred  pounds 
or  4.6c  per  quart.  Under  the  Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan,  Class  II  milk  was 
eliminated,  beginning  with  July,  sur- 
plus milk  shipped  will  be  paid  for  at 
the  Class  I  price. 

Feeds 

The  month  has  seen  a  reversal  of  price 
conditions.  From  a  weak  tendency 
early  in  the  month  prices  have  firmed 
up  particularly  in  high  protein  and  corn 
feeds.  Wheat  feeds  have  been  in  heavier 
demand  and  prices  have  advanced. 

Linseed  meal  advanced  about  $2.00  a 
ton  with  production  lighter.  Cottonseed 
meal  was  easy  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
owing  to  light  demand.  Gluten  feed, 
was  in  somewhat  lighter  demand,  but 
with  prices  unchanged.  Alfalfa  meal 
prices  at  the  close  of  the  month  were 
unchanged. 

July  Butter  Market 

While  there  have  been  no  wide  fluctu- 
ations in  prices  during  the  month,  the 
market  has  been  more  or  less  nervous, 
with  quotations  for  92  score  butter. 
New  York  City,  ranging  from  41  to  40 
cents.  This  condition  was  to  a  large 
extent  due  to  the  heavy  holdings  of 
butter  in  cold  storage,  which  on  July 
first  showed  an  increase  of  23,249,000 
pounds  as  compared  to  one  year  ago  at 
the  leading  26  cities.  There  has  been 
even  a  gradual  increase  during  July  and 
on  July  24  estimated  figures  show  126,- 
100,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  100,- 
250,000  pounds  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  The  difference  at  this  time, 
24,868,000,  however,  does  not  show  any 
marked  excess  as  compared  to  that  of 
July  first.  This  may  indicate  two  things 
— either  that  the  consumptive  demand  is 
lighter  or  that  continued  heavy  produc- 
tion still  exists. 

The  average  price  for  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  surplus  price  for  July  was  based  was 
.4066  cents  per  pound. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 
In  view  of  conditions  concerning  the 
milk  supply  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  and  for  the  jjurpose  of  considering 
current  business  the  usual  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  advanced  to 
July  28th,  instead  of  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

The  executive  committee  had  con- 
sidered direct  price  advances  for  milk 
and  also  considered  modification  of  the 
present  selling  plan  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Such  action,  however,  re- 
quired the  approval  of  the  l)i)ard  of 
directors  before  presentation  to  the 
buyers  and  also  made  available  a 
definite  report  of  conditions  in  the  vari- 
ous producing  territories. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  included 
H.  D.  Allebach,  president;  Frederick 
Shangle,  vice  president;  Rol)ert  F.  Brin- 
ton, treasurer;  Robert  W.  Balderston, 
secretary  and  the  following  directors: 
S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Bennetch,  Ira  J. 
Book,  E.  H.  Donovan,  E.  Nelson  James, 
J.  W.  Keith,  H.  I.  Lauver,  S.  Blaine 
Lehman,  L  V.  Olt«.,  F.  P.  Willits,  E. 
R.  Pennington,  J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  Albert 
Sarig,  C.  C.  Tallman,  R.  I.  Tussey, 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  S.  U.  Trontnian,  A. 
W.  Waddington  and  I.  Ralth  /oilers,  re- 
presenting F.    M.  Twining. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  and  the  niinutes  of  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting,  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer  and  a  report  of 
current  expenditures  since  the  last 
directors'  meeting,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  made  a  report  of  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Quality  Control  Depnrtment 
work  of  the  Philadeli)hia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

A  general  report  of  the  directors,  as  to 
conditions  in  their  own  territories  show- 
ed that  production  conditions  were  far 
below  the  average.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  hay  crop  was  reported 
short,  and  that  the  outlook  for  a  winter 
supply  was  most  imsatisfactory.  Pas- 
ture conditions  generally  were  rep<»rted 
as  being  from  poor  to  average.  Grave 
fear  was  expre.s.sed  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  corn  crop.  The  lack  of  rain  early 
in  the  season  has  held  back  the  corn 
growth  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  crop 
would  come  to  maturity  before  frost. 
Labor  was  hard  to  get  and  in  many 
cases  only  available  at  exhorhilanl 
prices. 

These  conditions  not  only  involved  the 
necessity  for  a  change  in  the  basic  plaii 
but  showed  al.so  the  necessity  for  a  bet- 
ter price  for  fluid  milk.  After  a  very 
full  discussion  the  executive  committee 
was  authorized  to  confer  with  the  buy- 
ers and  adopt  some  i)lan  and  method  of 
payment  which  would  more  adequately 
meet  the  demand  and  reimburse  the  pro- 
ducer for  the  incrca.sed  cost  of  prt)duc- 
tion.  (For  details  of  plan  agreed  upon 
see  page  1.) 

President  Allebach  announced  the 
following  general  committee  to  have 
charge  of  the  program  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  association,  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  November  22nd 
and  23rd,  Frederick  Shangle,  chairman; 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  R.  W.  Balderston, 
C.  I.  Cohee,  August  A.  Miller  and  F.  M. 
Twining. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


August,  1926 


MILK 


J 


"Milk  Is  the  cornerstone  of  a  success- 
ful life." 

—Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell. 


LEGUMES  MAKE  MILK 
I^egume  hay  increases  yields  and 
cheapens  cost  of  producing  milk.  Plan 
now  for  a  clover,  alfalfa,  or  soybeans 
field  or  to  extend  acreage  already  started. 
More  milk  per  acre  and  more  dollars  in 
the  pocket  will  follow. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  proviHiona  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  1926.  The  basic  quantity  ia  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment  of 
milk  during  October,   November  and  December,   1925. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
he  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
•JO  per  cent. 

These  quotations  are  baased  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(  Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTERSTATE  MILK  PBODUCEBS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46Vi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased   from  any   producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  ac  per  luo  pounds  t40Vi  quarts; 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46»^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


JULY  BASIC  PBICB 
F.  O.  B.  PhUadelphla 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Prices   quoted   subject   to  market   conditions. 
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When  milk  i; 
I'hilsdelphia   is 


Basic  Quantity  Price 

per  100  lb.  per  qt. 

$2.94  6.3 

2.96  6.35 

2.98  6.4 

3.00  6.45 

3.02  6.5 

3.04  6.5 

3.06  6.55 

3.08  6.6 

3.10  6.65 

3.12  6.7 

3.14  6.75 

3.16  675 

3.18  6.8 

3.20  6.85 

3.22  6.9 

3.24  6.95 

3.26  7. 

8.28  705 

8.80  705 

8.82  7.1 

8.84  7.15 

8.86  7.2 

8.88  7.25 

8.40  7.8 

8.43  7.S 

8.44  7. .15 
3.46  7.4 
3.48  7.45 
8..50  7.5 
3.52  7.55 
3.54  7.6 
3.50  7.65 
3.58  7.7 
3.60  7.7 
3.62  7.75 
3.64  7.8 
3.66  7.85 
3.68  7.9 
3.70  7.95 
3.72  8. 
3.74  tJ- 

i  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
7'4  cents  per  quart. 


JULY  BASIC  PBICE 
Country  Beceivlng  Stations 
GRADE  B  MABKET   MILK 

Prices  quoted  subject  to  market  conditions. 
Quotations  are   at   railroad   points.     Inland 
stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight   Bates  Price 

100   lbs.  3%   milk 
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JULY   SUEPLUS    PRICE 
F.  O.  B.  PhUadelphU 

Class   I    Milk 
Per    100    Pounds  Per   Qt. 

$2.10  4.5 

••  iJ  4.55 

2!l4  4.6 

2.16  4.6 

2.18  4.65 

2.20  4.7 

2  22  4.75 

2.24  4.8 

2.26  4.85 

2.28  4.9 

2.30  4.95 

2.32  5. 

2.34  5. 

2.36  6  05 

2.38  5.1 

2.40    '  5.15 

2.42  6.2 

2.44  5.2 

2.46  6.25 

2.48  5.3 
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2  52  5.4 

2.54  6.45 

2.56  5.5 

2.58  6.55 

2.60  5.6 

2.62  5.6 

2.64  5.66 

2.66  5.7 

2.68  6.75 

2.70  6-8 

2.72  6-85 

o'74  6.85 

2.76  6.9 

2.78  «• 

2-80  ••   - 

2.82  «.06 

2.84  «•! 

2.86  ••16 

2.88  6-16 

2.90  C-^ 

AUGUST  PBICES 

The  price  at  which  milk  will  be  sold  dur- 
ing August  is  that  quoted  above  for  the 
irionth  of  July — subject  to  changes,  however. 
whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 
.Milk  to  be  paid  for  at  the  basic  price  dur- 
ing August,  will,  under  the  Philadelphia  Sell- 
ing Plan,  represent  110  per  cent,  of  the 
established  basic  quantity.  Second  surplus 
milk  has  been  eliminated.  All  surplus  milk 
will  be  paid  for  at  the  Class  I  price. 
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Class   I   Milk 

Per  100  lbs. 
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JULY   BUTTEE 

PRICES 
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38    3/4 

17 

41 

40 

38    3/4 

19 

41 

1/2 

40 

1/2 

39    1/4 

20 

42 

41 

39    1/2 

21 

42 

41 

39    1/2 

22 

42 

41 

39 

23 

42 

41 

38    1/2 

24 

42 

41 

38    1/2 

26 

41 

1/2 

40 

1/2 

37   3/4 

27 

41 

1/2 

40 

1/2 

38 

zn 

41 

40 

•I/- 

aa    1/4 

29 

41 

40 

1/2 

38   1/4 

30 

41 

40 

1/2 

38 

31 

41 

40 

1/2 

38 
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DAIRY  LOSSES  CUT  DOWN 

BY  PROMPT  MILK  COOLING 
A  large  proportion  of  the  loss  from 
sour  milk,  high  bacteria  counts,  and 
low  quality  butter  and  cheese,  might  be 
avoided  through  prompt  and  thorough 
cooling  of  milk  at  the  dairy  barn,  asserts 
the  dairy  department  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  All 
milk  should  be  cooled  to  60  degrees  F.  or 
lower  and  should  be  kept  at  that  tem- 
perature until  delivered  at  the  receiving 
plant. 

In  the  matter  of  dairy  temperatures 
one  should  never  guess.  A  good  ther- 
mometer will  always  pay  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  One  can  of  rejected  milk 
will  cost  more  than  four  or  five  good 
thermometers. 

To  cool  milk  to  50  di-grees  F.  or  be- 
low, ice  is  nearly  always  necessary.  If 
ice  cannot  possibly  be  had,  only  the 
coldest  water  should  be  used.  This 
means  water  direct  from  the  well  or 
spring  unless  a  colder  source  is  available. 
Running  surface  water  or  tank  stored 
water  is  never  very  cold.  If  Ice  is  not 
to  be  had,  it  is  desirable  to  arrange  the 
equipment  so  that  spring  water  may  run 
constantly  through  the  milk  storage 
tank,  or  so  that  all  water  i)umpcd  for 
farm  stock  passes  first  through  the  tank. 
The  cooling  of  morning's  milk  is  the 
important  problem  just  now.  A  sur- 
face cooler  will  save  time  and  ice. 


pastern  plates  fVipmeps*  Exchange 


MONTHLY   BASIC    PBICES   OF    GBASE   B 
OB  MABKET  MILK 
F.    O.    B.    Philadelphia    and    at    receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat. 

Receiving 
F.   O.  B.        station  50 
quart   Phila.        zone   per 
1926 
January    1-15  6.8 

January  16-31  S.S 

February  6.t 

March  M 

April  <.8 

May  8.8 

June  B.8 

July  6.3 

SUBPLUS    PRICES 
Monthly   Snrplas    Prices 
4%    milk    at   all    receiving   stations 
January  2.15  1.79 

February  2.19  1.77 

March  2.04  1.69 

April  1.87  1.65 

May  1.92  1.59 

June  1.95  1.62 

July  i.»a  


60 

37 

37 

37 

37 

2.13 

2.13 

2.87 


USING  THE  CAMERA  IN 

RECORDING  THE  GROWTH 

OF  DAIRY  ANIMALS 
In  the  study  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  dairy  animals  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
making  use  of  the  camera  as  a  means  of 
recording  the  changes  that  take  place 
In  the  appearance  and  conformation  of 
animals  from  calfhood  to  maturity.  The 
photographic  equipment  and  methods  of 
keeping  are  described  in  Circular  371-C, 
recently  issued. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  plan  is  the 
use  of  a  special  background  cross-ruled 
into  6-inch  squares,  against  which  all 
animals  under  one  year  of  age  are  photo- 
graphed. Animals  photographed  in  the 
same  position  against  the  same  back- 
ground at  monthly  intervals  show  accur- 
ately the  changes  that  take  place 
throughout  the  year's  growth.  Such  pic- 
tures are  a  surprisingly  prolific  source 
of  information,  which  could  hardly  be 
preserved  by  any  other  method  of  record 
keeping.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  value  of 
such  a  record  in  a  breeding  test  where 
comparable  information  is  gathered  in 
each  succeeding  generation. 

The  circular  is  not  a  treatise  on  the 
technique  of  photography,  but  shows 
the  possibilities  of  using  the  camera  in 
such  work.  It  will  be  sent  upon  request 
for  the  information  of  those  interested 
in  similar  studies.  Write  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


COLD  CONVINCING  FACTS 

Figures  Like  These  Impress 
Thoughtful  Feeders 

The  Vermont  Extension  Service 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Report 
No.  12  ha.s  a  table  showing  the 
herds  which  in  May  led  each  of  the 
14  reporting  cow  test  associations 
in  tlie  State  in  butterfat  production, 
and  nine  of  these  were  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  fed 
herds.  Ranking  these  leading 
herds  in  average  butterfat  produc- 
tion per  cow,  the  Eastern  States 
lierds  took  the  first  six  places. 

All  five  of  these  leading  associa- 
tion herds  averaging  better  than 
40  pounds  butterfat  per  cow  were 
Eastern  States  fed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  returns 
over  feed  cost,  all  the  herds  being 
credited  with  the  same  value  for 
their  milk — butterfat  content  con- 
sidered —  the  six  leaders  were 
Eastern  States  fed  herds. 

In  considering  these  figures  bear 
in  mind  that  they  deal  not  with 
the  leading  herds  in  one  association 
but  with  the  top  herds  of  fourteen 
a.ssociations  of  the  great  dairy  state 
of  Vermont,  a  state  noted  for  the 
thrift  of  its  leading  citizens. 

Figures  of  this  sort  are  convinc- 
ing.    The  Ea.stern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange    has    shown    tlie    leading 
farmers  of   New  England,  the  sec- 
tion   where    this    great    Exchange 
originated,   of  the  soundness   of  its 
principles   of  operation   and   of  the 
superior   quality   of   the    feeds    and 
feed   ingredients  which   it  procures 
and     distributes     to     its     members. 
Delaware     farmers    tried     this    co- 
operative   service    and    became    as 
loyal     as     the     New     Englander.s. 
Many     farmers     in      Pennsylvania 
have  become  so  impres.sed  with  the 
reports    they    have    been    receiving 
from   New  England   and   Delaware 
that    they    have    seen    to    it    that 
Eastern  States  feed  be  made  avail- 
able for  them,  and  twelve  stations 
in      Pennsylvania      have      received 
shipments  since  the  first  car  arrived 
at    Newtown    in   March.     At    mo.st 
of   these    stations   regular   shipping 
.service  is  established.      Poultrymen 
as    well    as    dairymen    have     been 
immen.sely  plea.sed  with  the  quality 
of   the    ingredients    as   well    as   the 
make-up  of  the  formulas.     Experi- 
ence   with    these   feeds    put   up    for 
them    at    the    cooperatively    owned 
mill    at    Buffalo    has    .shown    these 
farmers  what  the  Exchange  means 
when    it    describes    its    rations    as 
"feeds    blended    to    produce    maxi- 
mum returns  to  the  feeders  rather 
than  mixed  to  meet  keen  price  com- 
petition." 

For  further  information  on  the 
Eastern  States  cooperative  feed 
service  for  poultry  and  horses  as 
well  as  dairy  cattle,  a  cooperative 
service  which  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  car  door  service 
offered  by  private  manufacturers 
through  dealers  or  groups  of  far- 
mers, write  the  office. 

^astcfn  States  f\iFm€Ps*  Exchange 
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DAIRY    SIRE'S    DAUGHTERS    BEST    INDEX    OF    HIS    VALUE 


R.  S.  GRAVES,  Bureau  of  Dairying,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


A  great  dairy  sire  is  one  whose  dau- 
^rliltTS  have  a  high  average  yield  of  milk 
.111(1  huttt-rfat,  a  higli  average  increase 
in  niillv  and  l)nttcrfat  yield  over  that  of 
Uu-ir  dams,  ami  a  high  i)ercentage  of 
llifir  nunil)er  better  than  their  dams. 
All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  measuring  the  value  of 
a  dairy  sire,  he  says.  No  one  of 
them  alone  offers  sufficient  evidence  of 
fhe  sire'><   worth. 

In  a  stuily  of  23  Holstein-Friesian 
sires,  each  having  six  or  more  tested 
(laughters  from  tested  dams,  some  con- 
clusions were  arrived  at  concerning  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  production. 
S«>m«'  of  the  sires  in  the  list  raised  both 
the  milk  yield  and  the  i)ercentage  of 
hiitterfat  of  their  daughters  as  com- 
jiared  to  the  producticm  of  their  dams. 
Some  raised  oiu'  and  lowered  the  other. 
Sitme  lowered  hotii.  Hut  no  one  sire 
raisetl  both  the  milk  and  butterfat  per- 
centage of  all  his  daughters,  nor  did 
any  one  sire  lower  these  records  of  all 
his  (laughters.  In  other  words,  while 
I  he  sires  evinced  a  prepotency  for  rais- 
ing or  lowering  production,  no  one  sire 
was   completely    prepotent. 

The  ability  of  a  sire  to  raise  or  lower 
the  yield  of  his  daughters  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  correlation  with  the  record 


of  his  own  dam.  Rather,  the  prepotency 
of  a  sire  seems  to  depend  upon  the  com- 
bination of  factors  governing  the  yield 
of  milk  and  percentage  of  butterfat  that 
he  has  inherited  from  his  parents.  If 
he  has  inherited  only  factors  that  will 
determine  high  milk  yield  and  high  per- 
centage of  butterfat,  he  will  be  prepo- 
tent in  impressing  these  characters  on 
his  offspring.  If  he  and  the  dams  with 
which  he  is  mated  have  inherited  from 
their  parents  a  mixture  of  the  factors 
for  both  low  and  high  production  which 
is  often  the  case,  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions in  the  different  offspring  will  fol- 
low, and  they  will  be  of  varying  degrees 
of  producing   ability. 

The  evidence  seems  to  point  to  both 
parents  contributing  equally  to  the  in- 
heritance governing  the  milk  and  butter- 
fat producing  capacity  of  their  daughters. 
But  if  one  parent  is  homozygous  or 
pure  for  the  hereditary  factors  determin- 
ing high  production  and  the  other  parent 
is  heterozygous,  or  mixed,  in  its  inherit- 
ance, then  the  homozygous  parent  will 
have  the  greater  influence  on  the  produc- 
ing capacity  of  the  daughter;  yet  this 
daughter  will  transmit  to  a  part  of  her 
progeny  the  inheritance  for  low  produc- 
tion that  she  may  receive  from  her  het- 
erozygous parent.     From  two  heterozy- 


gous parents,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
daughters  will  show  a  great  range  in 
producing  capacity  from  very  poor  to 
very  good. 

The  fact  that  the  i)eroentage  of  butter- 
fat and  the  milk  yield  are  inherited  in- 
dependently, at  least  within  limits,  and 
that  both  the  sire  and  the  dam  contribute 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  daughters, 
governing  both  milk  yield  and  percent- 
atre  of  butterfat.  indicates  that  improve- 
ment in  yield  of  butterfat  can  be  brought 
about  by  selection  for  both  milk  yield 
and  percentage  of  butterfat. 

The  big  problem  seems  to  be  to  locate 
the  sice  that  has  inherited  only  the  fac- 
tors determining  a  high  producing  capa- 
city. The  degree  to  which  he  has  in- 
herited these  factors  can  be  determined 
only  by  testing  a  large  number  of  his 
daughters  and  comparing  their  records 
with   those   of  their   dams. 

The  increasing  number  of  records  of 
daughters  and  their  dams  becoming 
available  through  the  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations furnishes  a  means  of  calculating 
the  comparative  worth  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  sires  than  has  been  possible  in 
the  past.  The  23  sires  in  this  study  were 
given  comparative  rankings  in  a  new 
method  which  I  have  devised.  Eiach  sire 
was    ranked    in     comparison     with     the 


others  with  respect  to  milk  yield  of  his 
daughters,  average  butterfat  yield,  aver- 
age increase  of  milk  yield,  average  in- 
crease of  butterfat,  and  the  i)ercenlage 
of  daughters  that  were  better  than  their 
dams  in  milk  and  butterfat  yield.  His 
comparative  value  was  indicated  by  the 
sum  of  his  rankings  in  the  various  classes. 

For  instance  sire  E  ranked  first  in  aver- 
age milk  yield  of  daughters,  third  in 
average  butterfat  yield,  fifth  in  average 
increase  of  milk,  fifth  in  average  increase 
of  butterfat,  first  in  percentage  of  dau- 
ghters making  increase  in  milk,  and  first 
in  percentage  of  daughters  making  in- 
crease in  biitterfat.  The  sum  of  these 
rankings  is  Id,  which,  being  the  smallest 
ranking  number,  i)laces  him  at  the  head 
of  the   list. 

On  the  other  hand,  sire  V,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  of  sires,  ranked  nineteenth, 
twentieth,  twenty-third,  twenty-second, 
seventeenth,  and  sixteenth  respectively 
in  these  same  classes,  giving  him  a  total 
ranking  of  117,  or  nu)re  than  any  other 
sire  in  the  list. 

The  complete  discussion  of  this  study 
has  been  published  in  Department  Bul- 
letin No.  1372,  just  issued.  A  copy  may 
be  obtained,  while  the  supi)ly  lasts,  by 
writing  to  the  Tnited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,   D.  C. 


FARM   BUILDING   IMPROVEMENT 

N.  S.  GRUBBS 


There  is  n  c(mstant  tlemand  for  infor- 
nuition  on  the  re])air  and  remodeling 
of  faru)  buildings  in  addition  to  the  de- 
mand for  plans  and  cost  figures  for  new 
buildings  where  fire  has  destroyed  a 
barn  which  has  given  shelter  to  the  farm 
livestock. 

'I'he  investment  in  farm  buildings  is 
so  heavy  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  end  of  farming.  In  times 
past  farmers  cut  their  own  timbers, 
placed  their  own  stone  foundations  and 
raised  their  own  barns.  Today  this  is 
ahnost  a  lost  art  among  many  of  our 
young  farmers.  Conditions  in  the  repair 
aiul  constructi(m  of  our  farm  buildings 
are  rapidly  changing.  Fire  resistant  ma- 
terial, home  made  concrete  and  similar 
iu)provements  are  finding  their  way  into 
buildings  on  the  farm.  Last  year  the 
farmers  of  this  country  used  over  130,000, 
(KKJ,  bags  of  cement,  enough  to  build  a 
concrete  i)avement  three  feet  wide  that 
W(»idd  go  around  the  world  five  and  one- 


half  times.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
dwindling  use  of  lumber  per  capita  in  the 
United  States  estimated  to  be  about  3% 

From  the  investment  point  of  view  it 
seems  that  the  farm  buildings  have  not 
received  the  attention  they  merit.  The 
barn  along  the  roadside  is  the  storehouse 
of  the  nation  and  in  our  Eastern  states 
the  U.  S.  Census  reveal  the  facts  that 
our  buildings  are  worth  more  than  the 
land  itself.  The  census  shows  land  in 
Pennsylvania  to  be  worth  $559,861,344, 
and  buildings  $616,796,204. 

From  the  dairy  point  of  view  it  is 
figured  that  the  investment  in  land  per 
cow  is  $154  while  the  investment  per 
cow  in  the  dairy  barn  is  $170.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  a  survey  of  2(X) 
representative  farms  where  it  was  found 
the  average  herd  to  be  18  cows  on  the 
average  sized  farm  of  140  acres. 

For  the  dairymen  it  is  a  profitable  un- 
dertaking to  make  his  dairy  barn  as 
convenient    as    possible.      It    will    save 


many  steps  to  have  the  feed  bins  and 
hay  chute  properly  located.  The  litter 
carrier  should  be  easily  accessible  and 
the  milk  house  conveniently  located.  It 
is  estimated  that  to  have  the  barn  care- 
fully planned  will  save  as  much  as  25 
to  30  minutes  time  in  i)roducing  each  100 
pounds  of  milk. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  balance 
of  investment  in  buildings  to  herd  in- 
come is  revealed  by  the  figures  that  in 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  carrying  charge 
on  the  buildings  of  from  10  to  11  cents 
for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
The  carrying  charge  includes  the  interest 
on  investment,  the  taxes,  insurance  and 
depreciation.  The  depreciation  charges 
are  the  only  figures  that  can  be  reduced 
and  this  can  be  done  only  through  the 
u.se  of  permanent  materials.  The  use 
of  concrete  as  a  permanent  building 
material  is  recognized  as  being  essential 
for  floors,  mangers  and  portions  of  the 
barn. 


The  subject  of  loss  of  livestock  through 
disease  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  given 
consideration  but  it  becomes  a  fact  of 
considerable  weight  when  it  is  learned 
that  the  loss  in  farm  buildings  through 
depreciation  and  fire  is  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  loss  of  all  kinds  of 
livestock  by  disease.  Much  of  this  loss 
in  building  can  be  reduced  by  kec])ing 
our  buildings  in  good  repair  and  above 
all,  to  use  rot-proof  and  fire  resistant 
materials. 

If  our  buildings  are  repaired  and  kept 
in  good  order  we  find  the  average  farmer 
s))ending  ifHO  annually.  This  nu)ney  is 
spent  for  paint,  glass,  roofing  materials 
and  cement.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
expenditure  rej)resents  11%  of  the  labor 
income  per  farm. 

A  group  of  neatly  arranged,  not  neces- 
.sarily  expensive,  farm  buildings  add  to 
the  looks  of  the  farm  and  they  are  an 
index  to  the  character  of  farm  operations 
practiced  by  the  farmer. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RANKS  HIGH  IN  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING 


Pennsylvania  farmers  transacted  a 
business  of  $34,500,000  through  their  co- 
(»perative  buying  and  selling  corpora- 
lions  in  19*25,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6.5  per  cent,  over 
the  1924  business  of  $32,409,000.  Six 
large  eoojjeratives,  whose  activities  reach 
into  several  eastern  states,  transacted 
business  amounting  to  $28,556,777  with 
I'runsylvania  farmers  and  95  local  or- 
ganizations had  total  sales  of  $5,944,000. 
In  1924,  the  same  six  interstate  organi- 
zations did  a  business  of  .$26,149,000  with 
their  Pennsylvania  members  and  the 
sales  of  94  local  associations  amounted 
to  .$6,260,000. 

Seven  leading  organizations  transacted 
$29,526,287  or  86.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
cooj)erative  business  done  by  the  farmers 


of  this  state  in  1925.  In  1924,  the  seven 
largest  organizations  accounted  for  87.6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Pennsylvania  far- 
mers' cooperative  business. 

The  greatest  increase  in  business  in 
1925,  as  compared  with  1924,  took  place 
in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  milk. 
Sales  of  milk  and  milk  products  amount- 
ed to  $28,679,675,  as  compared  with 
$26,284,239  in  1924,  an  increase  of  9.1  per 
cent.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
higher  prices,  as  the  price  for  milk  was 
higher  in  1925  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  the  volume  of  milk  handled  by  co- 
operative associations  was  also  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Sales  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  associations  totaled  $910,- 
480  against  $1,110,358,  a  decrea.se  of  18 
per  cent.  Lower  yields,  than  in  1924,  of 
many  fruits  and  vegetables  caused  this 
decline  in  business.  Three  incorporated 
wool  pools  sold  $79,180  of  wool,  as  com- 


pared with  $65,000  in  1924,  an  increase 
of  21.5  per  cent.  Cooperative  egg  sales 
amounted  to  $89,910  against  $109,000  in 
1924,  a  decrease  of  17.5  per  cent.,  but  the 
number  of  dozens  sold  in  1925  was  1  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Sales  of  Pennsylvania  livestock  by  co- 
operative associations  in  1925  amounted 
to  $294,000. 

The  sales  of  farm  supi>lies  by  coopera- 
tive purchasing  associations  in  1925  were 
8.1  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  1924, 
amounting  to  .$4,447,020  as  compared 
with  $4,840,403.  The  practical  suspen- 
sion of  business  by  a  state-wide  central 
purchasing  association  accounted  for 
this  decline  as  practically  all  of  the  local 
organizations  showed  an  increase  in  sales. 
Thirty-six  identical  local  purchasing 
associations  sold  $1,613,000  of  farm  sup- 
plies in  1925  against  $1,519,080  in  1924, 
an  increase  of  6.2  per  cent. 


The  total  Pennsylvania  membership  of 
cooperative  associations  at  the  close  of 
1925  consisted  of  41,160  farmers.  At  the 
close  of  1924,  the  membership  of  five 
interstate  associations  and  94  local  organ- 
izations totaled  41,400.  A  drop  in  mem- 
bership occurred  among  the  five  inter- 
state associations,  are  of  which  dropped 
more  than  a  thousand  members  from  the 
organization  either  because  the  associa- 
tion could  not  handle  their  i)roducts 
economically  or  because  of  disloyalty. 
The  local  cooperative  associations,  as  a 
whole,  showed  an  increa.se  of  6  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  members.  At  the  close 
of  1925,  the  membership  of  Pennsyl- 
vania cooperative  organizations  had  been 
pjirged  of  "deadwood"  and  the  one-fifth 
of  the  total  nund)er  of  farmers  of  the 
state,  who  were  listed  as  members,  were 
active  participants  in  the  cooperative 
movement. 


Seven  feeds  to  choose  from 

No  need  to  waste  protein 


THE  dairyman  who  makes  money  from 
cows  must  use  up  the  last  ounce  of  his 
home-grown  feed  to  advantage.  To  do  this 
he  must  supplement  it  by  purchasing  the 
kind  of  feed  that  supplies  what  his  home- 
grown hay  and  grain  lack.  Also  he  must  feed 
each  class  of  animals  on  his  farm  just  the  feed 
they  need  for  economical  maintenance, 
growth,  production,  and  reproduction. 

To  produce  profitably,  dairy  cattle  must 
have  feed  which  is  palatable;  which  includes 
a  variety  of  protein;  which  contains  the 
.leeded  minerals;  and  which  furnishes  enough 
digestible  feed  to  maintain  and  grow  the 
animals  and  supply  them  the  material  for 
making  milk  and  reproducing. 

The  amount,  kind,  and  analysis  of  home- 
grown feeds  varies  so  widely  from  farm  to 
farm  that  a  correspondingly  wide  range  of 
kind  and  analysis  is  required  in  the  pur- 
chased supplement. 

Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service  makes  possible 
the  utmost  economy  in  feeding  dairy  cattle 
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by  mixing  seven  dairy  feeds,  ranging  in 
protein  from  12  to  32  percent  and  so  formu- 
lated by  the  College  Feed  Conference  Board 
that  each  dairyman  can  select  the  ones  which 
fit  his  needs. 

.  Each  feed  carries  a  wide  range  of  ingredi- 
ents, drawn  from  the  markets  of  the  world, 
so  there  is  no  lack  of  variety.  Moreover,  the 
Conference  Board  has  skillfully  balanced  the 
ingredients  so  what  some  ingredients  lack 
others  furnish  in  abundance,  with  the  re- 
sult that  each  mixture  has  palatability,  the 
right  bulk,  and  high  digestibility. 

The  proper  amount  of  molasses,  mixed  in 
each  ration,  gives  Amco  feeds  a  uniform 
texture  which  is  maintained  whether  they  are 
shipped  in  bags  or  in  bulk.  And,  of  course, 
molasses  adds  palatability. 

Minerals  go  into  every  dairy  feed  mixed  by 
Amco  in  the  amount  needed  because,  as 
body  builders,  minerals  are  very  important 
to  herd  maintenance  and  continued  pro- 
duction. 


Amco 

f  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN   MILLING  CO.,  PEORIA.  ILL. 


How  to  Use  Amco  Peeds 

Study  the  tags.  Note  that  each  formula  is  stated, 
and  its  digestibility  listed  as  well  as  its  guaranteed 
analysis.  Then  consider  these  feeding  directions  be- 
low which  show  the  general  conditions  for  which  the 
College  Feed  Conference  Board  designed  each  feed. 
This  will  enable  you  to  order  the  feed  or  feeds  which 
will  meet  the  conditions  on  your  farm. 

AMCO  32';(,:  The  ideal  feed  to  mix  with  home- 
grown corn,  barley,  or  oats. 

AMCO  24%  DAIRY:  The  feed  to  use  with  hay  of 
ordinary  quality. 

AMCO  24%  UNIVERSAL:  For  hay  of  ordinary 
quality  when  an  ideal  fixed  formula  is  desired. 

AMCO  ZCTo  DAIRY:  The  feed  to  use  when  you 
have  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  of  good  quality. 

AMCO  20%  EMPIRE:  For  good  alfalfa  and  clover 
when  an  ideal  fixed  formula  is  desired. 

AMCO  16%  DAIRY:  The  feed  to  use  with  second 
cutting,  high-grade  alfalfa  and  clover  and  on  early 
pasture.  When  pastures  get  dry  and  hard,  use  AMCO 
20%  Dairy. 

AMCO  12^ ^  FITTING  RATION:  The  feed  to  use 
for  dry  cows,  heifers,  bulls,  and  calves. 

Note:  Many  practical  dairymen  are  following  the 
policy  of  feeding  low  protein  mixtures  to  fresh  cows  and 
gradually  increasing  the  percent  of  protein  as  a  cow 
progresses  in  lactation  period. 
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HEALTH  CAMPS  AND  THE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 


Health  work  with  the  children  does 
not  stop  with  the  close  of  school  but  is 
carried  on  during  vacation  time  through 
the  agency  of  camps.  The  Philadelphia 
Inler-State  Dairy  Council  is  interested 
in  three  of  these  camps  in  the  vicinity  of 

Philadelphia. 

Camp  Happy,  at  Torresdale,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Welfare  and 
the  Dairy  Council  gives  free  milk  as  its 
contribution.  There  is  a  very  complete 
exhibit  of  this  camp  in  the  Educational 
Building  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial.  Be 
sure  to  visit  it  when  you  go. 

University  Camp,  at  Green  Lane,  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
groups  of  boys  come  out  every  ten  days 
for  a  ten  day  vacation.  The  Dairy 
Council  is  responsible  for  fourteen 
undernourished  boys  in  each  group. 

Camp  Joy,  near  Reading,  is  sponsored 
by  the  Reading  Kiwanis  Club  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  and  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association. 

In  each  of  these  camps  the  object  is 
to  build  up  the  health  of  a  group  of 
children,  who  are  below  par,  by  means 
of  good  food,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  ai>d 
sunshine  and  rest.  The  children  come 
from  city  homes  and  the  week  in  the 
country  is  a  treat  to  be  anticipated  from 

year  to  year. 

While  there  are  no  lessons  from  books, 
the  counselors  try  to  interest  the  boys 
in  health,  civics,  nature  and  sometimes 
elementary  art.  They  also  publish  a 
weekly  news  sheet. 

On  a  visit  to  University  Camp  we 
were  interested  to  notice  boys,  ten  to 
fourteen  years  old,  bringing  in  bunches 
of  flowers.  Just  the  daisies  and  asters 
that  were  growing  around  the  farm. 
Later  when  we  went  to  "tent  inspection" 
we  foimd  in  every  tent  each  boy's  blan- 
ket folded  in  some  special  design  and 
the  tent  floor  decorated  with  a  design  of 
field  flowers.  Some  of  the  decorations 
were  quite  intricate  in  design.  The  tent 
judged  by  the  chief  to  have  the  best 
decoration  was  given  the  highest  mark 
for  the  day.  The  tents  contested  with 
one  another  for  the  highest  score  during 
the  ten  days.  This  same  pleasure  in 
decorating  the  camp  was  seen  at  Camp 

Joy. 

On  another  visit  to  Green  Lane  It  was 
our  privilege  to  sit  out  on  a  sunny  rock 
with  the  boys  while  they  took  their 
afternoon  rest.  The  rock  was  large 
enough  fbr  us  all  and  the  boys  basked 
in  the  sunshine  while  the  counselor  read 
aloud  to  them.  So  their  minds  as  well 
as  their  bodies  were  ministered  unto. 

As  this  number  of  the  Review  goes  to 
print  Philadelphia  is  emerging  from  the 
hottest  spell  so  far  this  summer.  Those 
of  you  who  read  this  can  hardly  imagine 
how  stiflingly  hot  the  city  streets  and 
house  walls  are  after  a  couple  of  days 
with  the  thermometer  around  95°  all 
afternoon  and  night  time  not  long 
enough  to  cool  off  the  bricks.  The  sun 
rises  to  find  the  city  very  little  cooler 
than  when  it  set  and  so  the  heat  accu- 
mulates during  another  day. 


Contrast  this  picture  with  your  own      the   children.    There   are   seven   cots   in 


boys  playing  In  uic  "olc'  swlimiiiit  iiu«c 
and  you  can  guess  at  the  pleasure  these 
city  boys  have  splashing  and  swimming 
in  the  cool  waters  of  the  Perkiomen 
Creek  which  flows  through  the  Univer- 
sity farm. 

Camp  Joy  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Council  a  little  more  than  the  others 
because  a  nutrition  worker  from  the 
Council,  Martha  Smith  Fry,  is  in  charge 
and  others  of  the  Council  staflP  are 
assisting  her.  While  the  daily  routine  is 
similar  in  all  the  camps  we  will  give 
the  Camp  Joy  program  because  of  this 
C(mtact. 

Camp  Joy 

Camp  Joy  is  located  about  four  miles 
beyond  Reading  on  the  Pricetown  Road. 
The  property  is  owned  by  the  city  of 
Reading;  the  equipment  by  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  and  the  Kiwanrs 
Club  is  paying  all  expenses  with  the 
exception  of  the  milk,  which  is  supplied 
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her  own  soap  dish  and  towel  rack.  The 
camp  furnishes  sheets,  towels  and  blan- 
kets.   The  children  do  not  use  pillows. 

This  year,  1926,  the  camp  is  taking 
care  of  seventy  girls  and  is  keeping  them 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  girls  are 
selected  from  the  Reading  Public 
Schools,  and  must  be  at  least  ten  per 
cent,  underweight,  they  must  have  all 
physical  defects  corrected,  such  as 
diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  teeth,  be- 
fore entering  camp.  No  heart  cases  are 
taken  or  T.B.  cases.  Before  coming  to 
camp,  all  the  girls  are  examined  by  the 
camp  doctor.  This  year  fourteen  were 
advised  to  have  their  tonsils  removed. 

The  paid  camp  staff  includes  Camp 
Director,  Dietitian,  Nurse,  Secretary, 
Recreational  Director,  a  part  time  Dental 
Hygienist,  handyman,  assistant  handy- 
man, cook  and  two  waitresses.  Ten 
volunteer  counselors  assist  in  directing 
the  camp. 


Milk  Drinking  Time  at  Camff  Joy 


by    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 
Council. 

The  purpose  of  Camp  Joy  Is  to  edu- 
cate the  children  on  proper  health  and 
nutrition  lines,  along  the  following 
program : 

1.  To  make  the  children  happy. 

2.  To  help  the  children  attain  their 
normal  weight. 

3.  To  help  the  children  form  good 
health  habits. 

4.  To  instruct  the  mothers  concerning 
the  aims  of  Camp  Joy  and  to  secure 
their  cooperation. 

The  camp  is  equipped  to  take  care  of 
seventy  children  —  seven  children  in  a 
tent.  There  are  also  two  large  build- 
ings, the  administration  building,  and  an 
old  barn  the  basement  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  the  upper  space  is  a  big  recrea- 
tion hall,  which  is  used  in  damp  and 
rainy  weather.  There  are  five  shower 
baths. 

There  are  twelve  tents  located  in  the 
woods.  Four  g^rl  counselors  take  turns 
in  sleeping  at  one  end  of  camp  and  the 
handyman  and  assistant  handyman  sleep 
at  the  other  end  of  camp.  This  gives 
a  supervisor  to  each  end.  The  coun- 
selors do  not  sleep  in  the  same  tent  with 


On  arriving  at  camp,  the  children  are 
weighed  and  measured,  then  registered. 
They  are  then  assigned  to  their  coun- 
selors. They  are  each  given  their  lineii, 
a  toothbrush,  toothpaste,  and  soap. 
Each  child  is  given  a  warm  shower,  and 
shown  around  camp.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  regular  program  becomes  effective. 
The  children  arrive  on  a  Monday  and 
each  Monday  following  they  are  weighed 
and  measured.  Charts  of  their  progress 
are  kept.  The  second  day  of  camp 
every  girl  receives  a  dose  of  Castor  Oil 
from  the  Camp  Nurse.  Not  one  child 
refused  it. 

The  camp  program  Is  as  follows; — 

6:30  —Rising  Bugle 

6:40-  7:15— Shower  Bath 

7:20  — Setting-up  Exercises 

7:25  — Devotional    and    Pledge   of 

Allegiance 

7:30  — Breakfast 

8:00  — Straighten  up  tents 

9:00  — Inspection 

9:30-10:20— Recreational  Period 
10:80  —Milk 

10:46-12:15— Recreational  Period 
12:30  —Dinner 

1:00  —Health  Court 

1:15-  1:45— Sun  Bath 

1:45-  2:45— Rest  Period 


3:00  —Milk 

6:30  — Supper 

6:00-  7:00— Reading  Period 
7:00-  8:00— Camp  Fire  Program 
8:15  —Taps 

There  are  no  facilities  for  swimming 
so  that  each  child  has  a  cold  shower 
every  morning  and  at  least  two  warm 
showers  a  week.  The  morning  inspec- 
tion is  very  rigid.  A  point  system  is 
used  and  points  are  given  for  inside  of 
tent,  outside,  and  for  personal  appear- 
ance. The  Nurse  instructs  the  coun- 
selors how  to  make  beds  properly  and 
the  counselors  instruct  the  children. 
Personal  inspection  is  a  bit  stiff.  They 
must  have  clean  teeth,  ears,  hair,  necks, 
finger  nails,  etc. 

Every  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  children 
wash  their  clothes  and  put  them  on  the 
grass  to  dry.    During  recreation  period 
the   children    make   raflia    baskets,   reed 
baskets,  or  clay  modeling.    The  morning 
periods  are  usually  used  for  hand-work. 
The    afternoon    recreational    period    is 
used   for  games,   hikes,  etc.    The  camp 
nurse  gives  one  lesson  a  week  to  each 
tent    on   hygiene,   and    first   aid.     Every 
Friday  afternoon,  the  entire  camp  goes 
on  a  hike  and  supper  is  brought  along 
by  the  camp  truck.     If  it  rains,  a  picnic 
supper  is  served   in  the   barn.    This   is 
the  first  year  sun  baths  have  been  given 
— the  girls  go  around  camp  all  day  with 
one-piece,    white    bathing    suits,    which 
were  given  to  camp  by  the  Red  Cross 
Society.    During  the  sun  bath  the  child- 
ren slip  their  suits  down  to  their  waists 
and  take  off  their  shoes  and  lay  on  their 
blankets.     Five   minutes   on   their  backs 
the  first  day,  and  five  minutes  on  their 
stomachs.       The  time   is   gradually  in- 
creased each  day  until  a  half  hour  sun 
bath   is   taken.     Each   evening  at   camp 
fire,  the  individual  groups  put  on  stunts 
and  sing  songs.     Once  a  week  a  marsh- 
mallow  toast  is  given.     The  children  are 
not  permitted  to  have  anything  to  eat  in 
their  tents,  the  only  thing  they  have  be- 
tween meals  is  a  half-pint  bottle  of  milk 
r  At  10.80  and  8.00. 

The  meals  for  the  children  are  especi- 
ally planned  to  include  one  quart  of 
milk  per  day,  either  fresh  fruit  or  dried 
fruit  daily,  tomatoes  or  oranges  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  a  raw  green  leafy 
vegetable  daily,  whole  grained  cereals 
and  bread  (all  bread  is  at  least  a  day 
old),  meat  twice  a  week,  ice  cream  twice 
a  week.  It  is  planned  to  include  foods 
daily  which  contain  natural  sugars 
which  will  supply  the  craving  children 
have  for  sweets. 

This  year.  Mothers'  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  week  at  the  Boys'  High  School 
at  Reading.  It  has  been  felt  that  closer 
cooperation  was  needed  between 
mothers  and  camp,  so  that  mothers 
would  know  exactly  what  was  being 
done  at  camp,  and  the  aims  toward 
proper  health  habits.  Two  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  the  mothers  were 
most  enthusiastic.  Along  with  the  talk 
each  time,  a  food  demonstration  is  also 
given,  based  on  Camp  Joy  Menus. 
These  demonstrations  are  supported  by 
the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council. 
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MILK  AND  CREAM 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 
Statistical  Report  o!  the  Philadelphia' 
Milk  Exdunge 
The     Philadelphia      Milk      Exchange, 
Joseph       H.       Gravenstine,       Secretary, 
through    the    Philadelphia    Chamber    of 
Commerce  has  just  issued  its  statistical 
report  of  the  volume  of  milk,  cream  and 
condensed   milk  shipped  to   the  city  of 
riiiladelphia  in  1925. 

These    figures    show    that    288,033,862 
quarts   were  received  under  the  follow- 
ing classifications: 
Total    number   of    quarts    re- 
ceived   at    Cooper's     Point, 

Philadelphia    6,086,248 

Total  number  of  quarts  re- 
ceived from  all  sources 263,801,063 

Total  number  quarts  cream 
from  all  sources    16,846,655 

Total  quarts  condensed  milk 
from   all  sources    7,386,644 

Total     288,033,862 

These  figures  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  receipt  of  milk  during  the 
various  proceeding  years. 

Based  on  receipts  for  various  years, 
the  following  statistics  may  be  of  inter- 
est. 

Reports  of  Milk  Receive<f  in  Quarts 

1887    78,178,712 

1892    91,278,774 

1897    93,959,340 

1902    104,720,142 

1907    186,981,188 

1912    163,367,091 

1917    186,856,374 

1922    266,247,989 

1925 .288,033,862 

Receipts  during  the  past  ten  years, 
with  but  one  exception  have  been  steadi- 
ly upward.  In  1915,  the  total  was  178,- 
428,898  quarts  while  in  1925  a  total  of 
•288,033,862  was  reached. 

A  significant  fact  has  developed  in 
transportation  methods.  In  1887  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000  quarts  were  de- 
livered to  the  city  by  wagons.  As 
country  receiving  station  increased  this 
total  gradually  fell  off,  reaching  the  low 
point,  4,800,000  quarts  in  1920.  Then 
came  auto  truck  transportation  and  from 
a  total  of  23,000,000  quarts  in  1921,  this 
means  of  transportation  has  increased  to 
76,621,000  quarts  in  1925. 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Broecher,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  has  been  app<unted  Nutri- 
tion Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council.  She  will  assume 
lier  duties  about  September  1st. 

Miss  Broecher  is  a  graduate  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Minnesota.  She  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  the  educational  field 
in  Minnesota  and  comes  to  the  Dairy 
Council  from  the  position  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Supervision  in  the  town  of  Vir- 
ginia,  Minnesota. 

Miss  Laura  Ellenwood  and  Miss 
losephlne  Cranmer  have  also  joined  the 
Nutrition  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council  during  the  summer.  Miss  Ellen- 
wood  has  been  a  teacher  of  Home-mak- 
ing and  School  Management  at  the  Mac- 
Duffie  School  for  Girls  in  Massachusetts 
for  several  years,  while  Miss  Cranmer 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Parents  who  buy  gasoline  at  the  ex- 
l»ense  of  a  well-balanced,  wholesome  diet 
tor  their  children  are  usually  saving  up 
trouble  at  compound  interest. 

A  quart  of  milk  per  day  will  ulti- 
mately bring  more  joy  and  pleasure  to  a 
\oungster  than  two  or  three  gallons  of 
>ras  and  an  exciting  ride. 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  LARRO  WILL 
NEVER  BE  LOWERED  SO  LONG  AS 
LARRO  IS  MADE.  REGARDLESS  OF 
WHAT  CHANGES  TAKE  PLACE  IN  THE 
PRICE  OF  INGREDIENTS,  LARRO 
WILL  ALWAYS  REMAIN  IME  SAME. 


a-promise  KEPT 


Many  years  ago  we  made  this  promise 
of  unchanging  quality  —  stating  in 
simple  terms  a  policy  that  has  always 
been  in  operation  in  the  manufacture 
of  Larro. 

This  pledge  has  been  faithfully  kept; 
it  holds  as  good  for  the  future  as  it 
has  for  the  past.  We  repeat  it  now 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  uni- 
formity to  buyers  of  dairy  food. 

Your  cows  can  not  eat  a  printed 
formula.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  market  conditions.  They  do 
need  a  proven  feed  to  build  their  own 
condition,  to  keep  healthy  and  maintain 
high  milk  yield — and  that  feed  must 
always  remain  the  same  in  both 
quality  and  composition  if  it  is  to  pro- 
duce the  same  satisfactory  results. 


Larro  is  held  rigidly  to  standards 
which  do  not  permit  the  substitution 
of  cheap,  inferior  ingredients.  It  is 
manufactured  under  a  process  that 
insures  satisfactory  results  in  milk 
and  money  to  the  feeder.  And  after 
all,  healthy  cows,  dependable  produc- 
tion and  sure  profit  are  more  impor- 
tant to  you  than  any  temporary 
advantage  in  price. 

When  you  have  fed  Larro  and  found 
out  for  yourself  how  your  cows  thrive 
and  produce  on  it,  you  will  have 
settled  your  feeding  problem  for  all 
time.  For  the  Larro  pledge  of 
unchanging  quality  is  a  guarantee  of 
unchanging  results.  The  same  name 
on  the  bag  means  always  the  same 
feed  in  the  bag,  no  matter  when  or 
where  you  buy  it. 


V 


Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  »  .  -  -  Michigan 


arrof 


FEEDS  THAT  NEVER  VARY 
FOR  cows,  CHICKENS  AND  HOGS 

Want  more  eggs?     You'll  get  them  if  you  feed  Larro  Egg  Mash  to  your  layers. 
Like  Larro   Dairy  Feed  it  is  always   the  same—always  good.     Try  it. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  VENTILATION 


of  its  moisture  which  will  appear  as 
"sweat"  on  the  cold  surfaces. 

This  condensation  may  be  prevented 
hy  the  construction  of  well  insulated 
walls  and  ceilings  and  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  ventilation  system  so  that 
the  warm  air  with  its  high  moisture  con- 
tent will  be  removed.  Excessive  mois- 
ture causes  the  rotting  of  the  wood 
framing  and  the  rusting  of  steel  or  iron 
equipment  and  is  often  a  contributing 
cause  to  the  spoiling  of  feeds  and  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  hay. 

Disease,  and  especially  tuberculosis, 
has  for  one  of  its  causes  the  lack  of  an 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

ample  supply  of  pure  fresh  air.  Oxy- 
gen, carried  from  the  lungs  by  the  red 
blood  corpuscles,  is  the  agent  which 
destroys  disease  germs.  If  the  animal 
is  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  disease  the  lungs  must  be 
supplied  at  all  times  with  fresh  air  of 
a  uniform  temperature  and  a  normal 
humidity.  Cattle  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  healthy  and  vigorously  fight  disease 
on  a  ration  of  foul  damp  air. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  a  venti- 
lation system  will  perform  all  these 
duties  automatically.  A  well  designed 
system  is  often  condemned  when  actu- 


ally the  fault  lies  with  the  owner  due 
to  faulty  regulation.  A  thermometer 
is  the  guide  for  temperature  and  your 
lungs  a  guide  for  purity  and  humidity. 
An  efficient  system  should  allow  you  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  M"  to  50°  F., 
a  purity  of  at  least  96  per  cent,  and  a 
normal  humidity. 

The  article  next  month  will  discuss 
the  system  of  ventilation  devised  by 
Prof.  F.  H.  King,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  give 
the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  inlet  and  out- 
let flues. 
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TRADE-HARK 
REGISTERED 


DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


i  Your  feed  dealer  can  now 
make  you  an  especially  attrac- 
tive contract  for  your  B-B  (Bull 
Brand)  Dairy  Ration  require- 
ments for  the  next  six  months. 

See  him  today 
Maritime  Milling  Company.  Inc 


COST        LESS    —    PRODUCED    MORE 


MAltK 


HICE 


U.SJC 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


Willard 

Stordi.^e  Battery 
&nd   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F,  Temple 


Printer 


Bell  Pkone  No.  1 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


LEARN 

What  is  new  in 

DAIRYING 

at  the 

Trenton  i^^FlllR 

Sept.  27  to  Oct  2 

Inspect  the  pedigreed: 

Ayrshires 

Beef  Shorthorns 

Jerseys 

Guernseys 

Herefords 

Holsteins 

Milking  Shorthorns 

And  see  them  judged  at  the 
ring  at  the  Coliseum. 

New  scale  of  admission 
prices  to  grounds:  Fifty 
cents  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday;  one 
dollar  Thursday. 

Horse    racing   Monday  to 

Friday. 

Auto  racing  Saturday. 

M.  R.   MARGERUM 
Secretary 


BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS 

ERADICATION  IN  PENNA. 

Progress  in  tlie  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  will,  according  to  Dr.  S.  E. 
Hruner  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, l)e  in  proportion  to  the  funds 
available     for     indemnity     and     for     the 

maintenance  of  the  work. 

Previous  to  the  present  fiscal  period, 
the  largest  amount  expended  for  indem- 
nity purposes  during  any  two  years  was 
$550,000.  For  the  present  fiscal  period 
— Jirne  1,  1925  to  May  30,  192T— there 
was  available  for  indemnity  purposes 
$1,79!),()00.  I'p  to  June  22,  1026,  $1,456,- 
HOM.li  ot  tiiis  amount  haii  ijeen  expcnu- 
ed. 

riu'  first  herd  to  be  tuberculin  tested 
under  Federal-State  supervision  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  tested  in  April,  1918. 
Progress  and  results  of  the  work  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 

T.  B.  Testing— Individual  &  Area  Plans 

Per 

Year  Herds  Cattle  Reactors  cent 

1919  ...  717  11,700  373  3 

1920  ...  971  16,822  1,371  8 

1921  ...  2,012  33,308  2,473  7 

1922  ...  2,682  41,148  2,239  5 

1923  ...  8,772  99,712  8,119  3 

1924  ...  20,837  200,662  6,641  3 

1925  .    .  3.3,972  285,160  8,198  2 

1926  ...  51,871  429,192  30,254  7 


PHILADELPHIA 


WOOD  and  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  ua  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  SOW 
CASH  or  MONTH  I.  Y  Pajmintt 


E.  F.  SCHlJCHTER  CO 

■ox  M.  P.    10  8.  18TM  ST..  PHILA. 


CREAM  SEPARATOES 
HIGH  GRADE  —   —   —  ^OW  COST 

125    lb.    capacity     VaI^. 

225    lb.    capacity     ZTrJl 

.375    lb.    capacity     n/l^ 

600    lb.    capacity     „„Zk 

750    lb.    capacity     ■■••■■■•■■  ■3?': 
Frpi<'lit    Prepaid    Your    Riiilroad    Station 

Order    One Thirty    Days    Trii.l 

If   Not   Worth   Double.   Return   At  Our 

Kxpense — Money  Refunded 

Farmers'   Equipment  Company 

-2    M-.    Mon.oe    St  . fhiraKO.    HI. 

TESTED    COWS    FOR    SALE 

100  \u:m\  oil  hand  at  all  times  to  select 
from  Will  sell  one  <ow  or  a  eiirload  Mtive 
Holsteins.  (Juernse.vs,  and  Milkinj;  Short 
Horns  Huv  your  cows  in  Bradford  County, 
the  larpest  "and  cleiinest  county  in  the  state. 
Only   5%   rea<tor8. 

JOHN  P.  FRETZ.  Troy,  P». 
Bell  Phone  55 


Total     .     121,834     1,117,694       54,568 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  tuberculin  testing 
during  the  last  twelve  months  has  been 
conducted   by  accredited  practitioners. 

Testing  is  conducted  under  either  the 
individual  plan  or  the  area  plan.  In 
the  area  plan  the  township  is  fixed  as  a 
unit,  and,  if  90  i)er  cent,  of  the  cattle 
owners  therein  will  execute  an  agree- 
ment placing  their  entire  herd  under 
Federal-State  supervision  to  be  tested 
according  to  the  i)rovisions  of  the  Modi- 
fied Accredited  Area  Plan  and  the 
county  commissioners  or  cooperating 
agencies  will  i)rovide  fun<ls  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tags,  disinfecting  material,  dis- 
infectors  salaries,  expenses,  and  trans- 
portation of  veterinarians,  the  township 
is  qualified  for  test. 

Area  work  has  been  conducted  in  466 
townships  in  42  different  counties,  four 
of  which,  Mercer,  Crawford,  .Jefferson 
and  Cameron,  are  accredited.  A  month 
ago  there  were  in  the  State  4,133  ac- 
credited herds  (68,185  cattle),  62,027 
herds  (383,917  cattle)  credited  with  a 
negative  test,  and  11364  herds  (184,- 
339  cattle)  which  disclosed  reactors  at 
the  last  test.  More  than  one-half  million 
cattle,  or  api»roximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  population  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  under  supervision. 

Twelve  i>er  cent,  of  the  cattle  popula- 
tion is  awaiting  test.  On  an  area  basis 
136  townships  in  38  counties  are  quali- 
fied. It  is  anticipated  that  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1927,  six  additional  counties  will 
be  placed  in  the  accredited  class,  and 
dtiring  the  year  1927  thirteen  more.  At 
the  expiration  of  1927,  twenty-three  of 
the  sixty-seven  counties  in  the  State 
w(»idd  be  accredited.  If  sticceedtng 
legislatures  appropriate  the  same 
amount  that  was  available  during  the 
l>resent  fiscal  i)eriod,  it  is  Dr.  Bruner's 
opinion  that  the  disease  in  Pennsylvania 
will  he  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of 
one  jwr  cent,  by  1933. 


GRADE  COWS  AT 

THE  NATIONAL 

DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

By  W.  E.  Skinner 

'I'he  dairy  cow  that  must  be  brought 
to  a  higher  order  of  efficiency  is  the 
average  grade  cow  that  furnishes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  milk  for  the  117 
million  constimers  of  the  United  States. 
Just  what  per  Cent,  of  the  COW  popula- 
tion of  the  country  she  tnakes  is  |ifob- 
lematical  but  the  fttcl  ffinlAlnS  that  in 
her  present  stAte  of  inefficiency  she  is 
tnOre  or  less  a  menace  to  all  of  her  sisters 
that  rate  above  federal  census  figures  in 
butterfat  production.  A  well  behaved, 
healthy,  upstanding  cow  that  eats  and 
drinks  regularly  and  then  returns  as 
much  milk  as  will  pay  her  owner  ^or  *A 
the  feed,  labor  and  good  care  expended  ^ 
on  her,  winter  and  summer,  does  not 
deserve  to  be  put  In  a  position  of  work- 
ing In  competition  with  the  scrub  cow 
that  does  not  pay  for  her  salt. 

One   of   the   principal    objects   of   the 
National  Dairy  Exposition  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  scrub  and  the  upbuilding 
of  all  dairy  cows  Into  profitable  pi-odu- 
cers.     An   exhibit   of   grade   cows   from 
cow  test  associations,  with   their  health 
and    production    certificates    attached,    is 
made   each   year  so   that   everyone   who 
attends  may  be  shown  how  he  can  own 
the  best  cows  for  no  more  money  than 
he  has  now  invested  in  his  herd  and  thus 
turn   his  losses  into  a  profit.     This  can 
be  done  so  easily  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  money  as   much  as  of  ambition  and 
a  desire  to  get  better  returns  from  labor. 
Dairymen  who  already  have  good  cows 
can  get  better  ones  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  dairyman  who  knows  he  wants  good 
cows  but  is  afraid  he  can't  afford  them. 
Come  and  see  the  best  way  to  market 
your  cream  or  milk  tm  well  as  how  to 
improve   yotir   herd.       The   annual    Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition  is  the  mirror  of 
the  dairy  indu.stry— it  reflects  everything 
that  is  being  done  for  the  betterment  of 
dairying.        Progressive    dairymen    who 
want  to  improve  their  business  are  plan- 
ning  now   to    attend    the    Exposition   at 
Detroit,  October  6th  to  13th. 


UNLAWFUL  ICE  CREAM 
The  Ice  Cream  Law  of  the  Slate  of 
Pennsylvania  prohibits  the  sale  of  ice 
cream  from  cabinets  or  containers  in 
which  any  other  article  or  foods  arc 
kept  for  sale.  When  dealers  or  retailers 
fail  to  comply  with  this  provision  in  the 
low,  or  sell  ice  cream  which  is  deficient 
in  fat  or  contains  adulterants,  they  are 
liable  for  prosecution  and  the  penalties 
include  imprisonment. 

Ice  cream  is  an  important  food,  which 
is  sold  in  great  quantities,  especially  dur- 
ing the  Summer,  and,  because  it  is 
easily  contaminated  by  odors  and  flavors 
of  other  products,  thereby  becoming  un- 
fit for  food,  it  is  important  that  all 
<lealers  keep  all  other  food  products 
away  from  it.  Under  no  conditions 
should  it  be  stored  or  kept  in  cabinets 
containing  other  foods. 

Special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  investigate  all  methods  of  ice 
cream  sales  and,  where  the  law  is  found 
to  lie  violated  or  ice  cream  improperly 
kept  or  foimd  deficient,  legal  action  will 
l)e  promptly  taken. 


Heifers  .md  yoting  bidis  intended  f«>r 
breeding  shouUI  be  kept  growing  winter 
,ind  summer  in  order  to  reach  their  full 
development.  If  stimted  when  young, 
they  reqtnre  more  care  and  expense  to 
bring  to  maturity. 


Horses'  collars  should  be  washed  with 
warm  water  frequently  to  keep  them 
clean  and  smooth.  If  they  are  scraped 
with  a  knife  they  are  likely  to  be  rough. 
Collars  that  do  not  fit  well,  or  are  dirty 
or  rough,  make  the  horses'  shoulders 
sore. 
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Soi^i^ilK 


IfsEasiy^th 


85% 

of  bacteria  in  tnilk 
comes  from  its 
contact  with  non- 
sterile  utensils  and  cans. 


^^^ 
fe 


95% 

of  these  bacteria  can  be  removed  by  a 

Kinse 

it  is  now  definitely  known  that  cans, 
buckets,  strainers,  coolers,  separators..and 
other  utensils  or  equipment 
with  which  the  milk  comes 
in  direct  contact,  are  the 
greatest  source  ox  bacterial 
contamination. 
Furthermore.cans  sterilized 
at  the  factory  become 
seeded  again  through  ex- 
posure, so  that  by  the  time 
the  farmer  is  ready  to  use 
them,  they  are  infected.  The 
only  safe  plan  is  to  sterilize 
all  cans  and  utensils  just  be- 
fore using,  at  the  farm,  with 
a  B-K  rinse.  Tests  prove  it 
kills  95%  of  the  bacteria. 
A  B-K  Rinse  of  your  utensils 
just  httore  use,  will  elimi- 
nate 95^  of  the  bacteria. 

Write  Today 
for  Free  Bulletin 

telling;  all  about  the  B-K  wav 
for  quick,  eaajr  sterilizins  of  milk 
cans,  cream  separator,  milking 
machines,  etc. 

GENERAI  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  ING  Madison.  Wia^^ 


MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 

COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

CHESTER  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
W.  H.  Sbinglc,  Tester,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

Twenty-four  herds  were  on  test  during  the  month  of  June,  46.5  cows  in 
52  dry.     12  cows  were  sold;   their  record  pointed  them   as  unprofitable  cows, 
cows  are  producing  better  than  M)  lbs.  butterfat  during  the  month. 

Ten  highest  in  butterfat  for  the  month: 

Owner  Breed  Lbs.  Milk       %  Fat       Lbs 

Thomas  and  Howell    R.  G.  1590  4.H      . 

Warren    Freeman    G.  G.  1584  4.7 

Charles    Ash     G.  G.  1347  5Ji 

Hill    Farm     G.  J.  139.5  5.1 

C.  E.  Mathers    G.  J.  1203  5.8 

C.  A.  Fox   G.  J.  1461  4.7 

A.  S.  Copeland   G.  H.  1503  4.4 

Hill    Farm     G.  J.  1248  5.1 

Charles    Ash     R.  G.  1272  4.9 

Harry    Shenk    R.  G.  1185  5.2 

Members  having  cows  producing  over  55  lbs.  fat: 

Lardner  Howell    G.  Guernsey 

C.  E.   Mathers    R-  Jersey 

Charles    Ash    R-    Guernsey 

C.   E.    Mathers    G.  Jersey 

R.  L.  Fox    G.  Guernsey 

C.  A.  Fox   I^'  Jersey 

Hill  Farm   G.  Jersey 

R.  L.  Fox   G.  Guernsey 

Lardner   Howell    G.   Guernsey 

C.  E.  Mathers   G.  Jersey 

R.  L.  Fox  G.  Guernsey 
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cAiakeUs 
Prove  Our 
Guarantee! 


We  have  made  this  statement  for  many 
years.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
will  increase  milk  production  at  least  20- 
quarts  per  sack  over  any  unbalanced  ration 
now  being  used. 

That's  a  broad  statement  to  make.  But 
we  go  farther.  We  also  say  that  if  it 
doesn't  deliver  the  20-extra  quarts  per 
sack  you  get  our  bank  cheek  for  the 
difference.  If  you  are  using  home  grown 
grains  or  other  unbalanced  rations  you  can 
qualify  for  this  sll-in-your-favor  offer. 

Always  A  Reason 

There's  no  mystery  about  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  The  reason  for  the 
unfailing  success  of  this  great  feed  lies  in 
the  special  blending  process.  Only  the 
choicest  ingredients  obtainable  go  into 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  At  regular  intervals 
all  through  the  day  trained  Isbroatory  men 
test  the  feed  as  it  goes  through  the  various 
processes.     No  feed  could  be  better  than 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

FOR  GREATER  MILK  PRODUCTION 

We  want  you  to  try  for  those  20extrs 
quarts  per  sack  at  our  expense.  Hsre 
your  local  dealer  deliver  a  trial  ton.  Feed 
it  as  a  complete  ration  or  mix  with  home 
grown  grains  according  to  directions  on  the 
sack.  Then  compare  results.  If  it  doesn't 
do  as  we  guarantee  we  pay  you  the  differ- 
ence between  what  you  get  and  the  20- 
extra  quarts  per  sack  we  guarantee.  That's 
a   fair  proposition  isn't  it  I 

If  yon  do  not  know  what  dealer 
handles  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
in  your  territory  write  us  for  his 
name.  The  quicker 
you  act  the  sooner 
you  get  the  extra 
milk   profits. 

Intcmatlooal  , 
•ngavFMd  Caw 


tO  Extra  QudKts  | 
FKom  EvcKy  Sack  \\^ 

-Guaranteed/  '^^ 


Mention  The  Review   when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


milk, 
6() 


Fat 
76.3 
74.4 
74.0 
71.1 
69.7 
68.6 
66.1 
63.6 
62.3 
61.6 

56.3 
66.4 
56.8 
56.8 
57.1 
57.9 
58.6 
59.2 
59.4 
59.6 
61.3 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
The  Dauphin  County   Association  had   19  herds  on  test,  with  355  cows  in  nulk 
and  49  dry.     Cows  pr«>ducing  over  40  pounds  fat,  54;   over  50  pounds,  14.     Cows 
producing  over  1000  poimds  milk,  87. 

The  highest  producing  cows  during  Jime. 

Owner  Lbs.  Milk  %  Fat        Lbs.  B'fat 

Paul    Kavlor    2133  2.7  57.6 

Hl)g.  State  Hospital   1197  *•<»  S-^"* 

Samuel    Mover    1*01  ^-^  JjJ'^ 

Clayton    Ciingrich    1+67  3.6  62.8 

Aa^on    Erdman    1173  4.5  52  8 

AHPon    Erdman    17*6  3.0  52.4 

1  Ibg.  State  Hospital    H^*  +"|  ^1.3 

Roy    Shenk    15*5  3.3  509 

Aaron    Erdman    LV-^l  »«  ^0.2 

Warren    Stone     101*  *-^  ^^-^ 

Masonic  Home  Farms— Avrshire  Herd— 10  produced  over  1200  Ihs.  milk;  19 
produced  over  1000  lbs.  milk:  i6  produced  over  40  lbs.  fat;  5  produced  over  50  lbs. 
I'iit. 

SALEM-GLOUCESTER-  CUMBERLAND  (N.  J.)  COW    TESTING  ASS'N. 

Chris  Schoitz,  Tester 
During    the    month    of    June,    twenty        Five  Highest  Cows  in  Fat  Productioa 
tliree    herds    were    tested.     Twenty-two  Henry  Edwards— No.  6,  1627  lbs.  milk, 

cows  made  the  Honor  Roll,  the  require-       58  lbs.  fat. 

ments  for  which  are  45  pounds  of  butter  Herbert   Borden— Bell,    963    lbs.    milk, 

fat  or  1200  pounds   of  milk  during  the       56.8  lbs.  fat. 
jjjQ^^j,  Davis  Brothers— No.  19,  1107  lbs.  milk, 

The    high    cow    for    milk    production  55.4  lbs.  fat. 

for  the   month   is   owned   by   Harry    T.  Locust   Grove  Farm-TiUie,  1131   lbs. 

Robbins,  Daretown.     She  produced  1569  milk,  55.4  lbs.  fat. 

pounds  of  milk.     The  high  cow  for  but-  Locust  Grove  Farm-Louise,  1002  lbs. 

terfat    is    owned    by    Henry    Edwards,  "dlk,  54.1  lbs.  fat. 

Mullica   Hill.    She  produced  58  pounds  pj^^  Highest  Herds  in  Milk  Production 

of  butterfat   during   the  current   month.  jyjuj^            YeX 

The    high    herd    for    milk    and    butter  j^^^  ^    Bobbins  . .  .985  lbs.  33.6  lbs. 

fat      production      for      the      month      is  yAmvooA  DuBois    ...  .976  lbs.  "  29.9  lbs. 

owned  by  Leon  C.   Robbins,  Daretown.  j^    ,^    Robinson   ...956  lbs.  32.1  lbs. 

His    herd    produced    an   average    of    985  ^^^^^^   ,^,    i^^i^jng       ggg  ii,s.  28.2  lbs. 

pounds  of  milk  and  33.6  butterfat.  Henry  Edwards  . . .  .865  lbs.  28.3  lbs. 
Five  Higbest  Cows  in  Milk  Production 

Owner                          Name  of        Lbs.  Five  Highest  Herds  in  Fat  Production 

Cow         Milk  Milk            Fat 

Harry  T.  Robbins    Maggie         1569  Leon  C.  Robbins  ...985  lbs.  33.6  lbs. 

Harry  T.  Robbins    Mother         1654  N.   T.    Robinson    ...956  lbs.  32.1  lbs. 

Henry  Edwards   No.  6        1527  Davis    Bros 733  lbs.        31.1  lbs. 

Leon  C.  Robbins   Big  Six        1618  Elwood  S.  DuBois    .976  lbs.  29.9  lbs. 

H,  R.  Counsellor Pet        1494  Geo.    B.   Brewer    ..  .827  lbs.        29.1  lbs. 


SPRAY  THE  COWS-GET  THE  MILK 


Save  the  flivver  dralnings  from  the 
crankcase  and  put  them  on  your  cows 
to  protect  them  from  the  flies  and  you 
can  pocket  a  profit  from  what  has  here- 
tofore been  waste,  says  the  Research  De- 
partment of  the  National  Association 
of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers. 
Cow  testers  in  charge  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cows  on  test  testify  to  the 
drop  in  milk  flow  from  flies  that  pester 
the  cows  in  milk,  the  milk  flow  showing 
an  immediate  and  heavy  drop  when  the 
flies  api>ear  on  the  cows  and  cause  them 
to  waste  energy  fighting  them.     Prof.  C 


R.  Cleveland  of  Purdue  University,  who 
has  spent  two  years  studying  flies 
attacking  dairy  cows,  recommends 
spraying  with  the  clarified  crankcase  oil 
drained  from  the  automobile.  The  com- 
pressed air  type  of  sprayer  is  recom- 
mended by  him.  Spraying  by  this 
method  costs  but  a  cent  a  day  per  cow. 
However,  the  litter  carrier  and  the  man- 
ure spreader  are  the  best  fly  fighters  if 
used  all  year  round  to  clean  out  stables 
and  haid  away  the  manure  daily.  Thus 
there  is  no  place  left  for  the  flies  to 
I)  reed. 
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tbsBacterm 


Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Milk  Strainer  has 
reduced  the  bacteria  count  from  562,000 
to  7,500  by  actual  testi  And  this  waa 
accompli-shtMi  .simply  by  removing  AJ^L 
the  dirt  from  the  milk  at  time  of  strain- 
ing,— something  no  other  Btrainsr  can 
do.    Think  that  overl 


is  guaranteed  to  get  AIX  the  dirt  vbA 
sediment  out  of  the  milk  or  we  will  r»* 
fund  your  money.  Thousands  of  far- 
mers and  dairymen,  as  well  as  creamer- 
ies and  conden.saries  have  proved  this. 
And  the  Purity  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 
No  fuss  and  muas  bothering  with  cloths, 
etc  Made  in  two  sizes:  10  Qt.  and  18  Qt. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
Purity  Strainer.  If  he  doesn't 
handle  them,  write  us  direct  (or 
literature  and  prices,  giving 
your  dealer's  name. 

Purity  Stamping  Co. 

DepC  F  BatUe  Creek,  Mich. 


FDRrrr  cotton  DIecs  are  made  in  anr  riam 
from  SH  !■*•  to  7  in.  diam.,  for  all  makee  of 
Btr^ners  or  filters.    Send  for  a  trial  order. 
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f^  under  a  cow? 
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AND  milking  is  at  best  a  slow,  tiresome, 
disagreeable  and  costly  job.  It  comes 
before  and  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

There  is  now  a  better  way  of  milking — 
the  De  Laval  Milker.  Today  more  than  half  a 
million  cows  are  milked  the  De  Laval  Way — 
and  the  number  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
hand  milking  will  soon  be  as  old-fa^oned  as 
harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 

The  De  Laval  does  a  better  job  in  much  less 
time,  and  because  of  its  gentle  and  stimtilating 
action  almost  invariably  enables  cows  to  pro- 
duce more  milk.  It  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep 
clean,  and  therefore  produces  cleaner  milk. 

De  Laval  Milker 

^The  Better  Way  ofMWdnp 


as 


and  up 


De  Laval 
MilKer 
Outfits 


SecHbur 
De  Laval 


De  Laval  Cream  Scpaxator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  "floating  bowl." 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur- 
nished in  seven  sizes,  with  band, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


^r  J^ 


4i>Xf 


^«>* 


IlITMl-STATii;  MILK  PR0DuC3Ro»    ASSOCIATION 
RECEIVIMC-  STATION  PRICES  in  cffoct   Soptcnibor  1st,  1926.^ 

Subject  to  change  vrtionovor  warranted  by  narkot  condi- 
tions. 

Thono  cjLiotations  arc  busod  on  Z>%  buttcrfat  railk  and  a 
difforontial   of  4  cents  for   each  tenth  poi!it  and  2  cents   for   each 
half  tenth  point  up  or  dovm,   and  are   for   all  rai.lroad  points,    (in- 
land stationri  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangjnonts. ) 

This'  price  li::;t  is   issued  with  the  understanding  it   is 
net  to   producers   and  that  all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basic   of  payment 
to  producer:.,    sliall  in  addition  thereto  ir.ako  the  f ollovdng  contri- 
butions  and  pa:/nentG: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter*-State  Dairy   Council   2jz^ 
per  hundred  pounds    (4Cit  quarts)    of  all  milk  Dur chased  frou  any  pro- 
ducer at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Intor-Stato  llilk  Producers'  Association  2^ 
per  hundred  pounds  Usfi  qua  rts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of 
s  ai  d   a  s  s  o  c  i  at  i  on  • 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Intor-Stato  Dairy  Council  2i^ 
per  huii'drcd  pomids  (46-^  quarts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  ether  pro- 
ducers at  prices   listed  horoon. 

'i'hc  funds    so  derived  are  to  bo  used  by  the  recipients 
for  improving  standards   of  quality  in  production  and  distribution  of 
milk  in  the  Phil?.delphia  Milk  Shed;   for  improvement   and    stabilization 
of  markets   and  for  an   oducationsl   campaign  advertising  the  food 
value   of  dairy  ]:roducts.  .  ^ 

July  basic      110  por  cent   of   established  basic  quantity 

Aue".    "      ■  no  ■ "       "     " 

Sept.    "  115      "  "        " 

There  is  no   Class   2  surp.lus  for  August. 
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Easic  prico   Sov^t  embcT  1 

,     Basic  ^iuairbity 
miles  Freight  rates  Prico  "Zfo  mlk. 

vjcr   100  lbs. 


Aubust   surplus  prico._ 


"  1  to  10 
11  to  20 
21  to  30 
31  to  40 
41  to  50 
51  to  60 
61  to   70 
71  to   80 
81  to   90 
91  to  100 
101  to  110 
111  to  120 
121  to   130 
131  to   140 
141   to   150 
151  to   160 
161  to   17e 
171  to   180 
181   to   190 
191  to  200 
201   to  210 
211   to  220 
221  to  250 
231  to  240 
241  to  2ii0 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
231  to  290 
201  to  300 


inc. 
II 

u 

II 

n 

II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

n 

It 

II 

II 

11 

li 

II 

11 

It 

It 

II 

11 

II 
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.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.476 

.480 

.490 

.605 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


^2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 

2.31 

2.29 

2.28 

2.27 

2.26 

2.25 

2.23 

2.22 

2.21 

2.20 

2.20 

2.19 

2.17 

2.17 

2.16 

2.15 

2.14 

2.13 

2.13 

2.11 

2.11 


Test 


p-cr  100/> 


"/f 


3. 

3..05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
9.55 
9.6 
3.65 
3.7 
9.75 
3.8 
9.05 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 
•  4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.B5 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


P756 
l'.58 
1.60 
1.62 

•    1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
i.72 
i.74 
i.76 
1.78 
1.80 
i.82 
1.84 
i.86 
i.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.  00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 

,2;i6 

2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.  36 


By  urdur  of  tlr^o  Bo:ird^  of  W.jrc.or3 
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INTER-STATS  MILK  PRODUCSRS'   ASSCCIATIOU 
PHII..AD!5LP;iIA  PRICE   In  effect   S'^^teniber  1st,   19^6. 
ISbl¥SrtT^T^e-l*eiiever  warrcntod  by  nar!:et  conditions. 
T'he  e  quoLtions  aro  based  on  St  buttcrfat  -1'-  -^  ^  f/^;^ 
fercntial   of  4  centl  for   each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  on  each  half  tenth 

.oint  up  or  down.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  understanding  that  it  is 

ihio  price  iis^  ^  j^^^^^   ^^  payment 

not  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyer.  ^=^^5  .        contributions 

to  croducors  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  iolloum^  conxr 

and  payncnts.  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2^  per 

hundred  ocrnds  (4  quarts)  of  all  milk  purotosod  from  any  Roducer  at 
,rice  listed  hereon.  ^^^^^_^^^^^^  ^^^  ,,,,,,,^3-  Association  2^  per 
h.r,dr.i  oov..ds    (46*  quarts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  asso 

oiation.  phiUdelphia  Inter-Stato  Dairy  (»uncil2p<  per 

^    i.ij  1    ^   ^e  -,11  rnilk  boup-ht  from  other  producers  at 

hundred  pounds    (46)^  quarts)   of  all  laiik  oougm-  iiu 

.rice  listed  hereon^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  recipioits  for 

improving  standard^f  quality  in  production  and  ^^tribution  of  milk 

in  the  Philadelphia  Kilk  Shed;  for  i-P^°^="-^*^=^^.fJ^'„'d'^;ii°"of  dairy 
>etr>  and  for  an   educational  campaign  advertismt,  the  food  vaiu. 

■"^"°''''  July  basic  110  per  cent  of  established  basic  quantity. 

A^s.  "    110  ;;  ;;    ;; 

Sept.  "         115     "       "  .      ^         + 

There  is  no  Class  2  surplus  for  August. 
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Basic  price  SoptcgTibcr  lst._ 
Basic 


Aurrust   surplus   prico.«_ 


Test    '• 
r)or   ccrvt. 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

0.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5^ 

By  order 


Quantity 
per  100^/^ 


$2.94 
256 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
0.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 
3.28 
3.30 
3.32 
3.34 
3.36 
3.38 
3.40 
3.42 
3.44 
3.46 
3.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
3.56 
3.58 
3.60 
3.62 
3.64 
3.66 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
5.g4 
of   the  B  oarjd 

r 


0 
y 


^« 


Price 
per   qt 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

6.9 

6.95 

7. 

7.05 

7.05 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.3 

7.3 

7.35 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.55 

7.6 

7.65 

7.7 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85 
•     7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 
of  Directors 


per 


\00# 


per  qt. 


^2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.63 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 
2.94 


4.6 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 
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THE  SESQUI  CENTENNIAL 

NOW  IN  FULL  DISPLAY 

LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  EXHIBIT  A  FEATURE 


This  wonderful  celebration,  designed 
to  express  tlie  qualification  of  the  Am- 
erican people  for  a  century  and  a  half 
of  independence  as  a  free  nation,  is  now 
in  full  operation  at  the  Sesqui  Cen- 
tennial  grounds   in   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  exposition  reflects  not  only  tlie 
place  at  which  tiie  United  States  has 
arrived  in  modern  civilization  but  also 
offers  opportunity  for  a  sur>'ey  of  the 
industrial  and  cultured  attainments  of 
a  number  of  other  nations. 

The  exhibit  is  shown  at  the  southern 


ing,  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Delaware 
State  Buildings,  etc. 

There  are  many  special  buildings 
erected  by  foreign  governments  and 
groups  of  industries  particularly  adapted 
to  display  of  products. 

Exhibits  from  foreign  countries  not 
represented  by  their  own  buildings  and 
also  those  prepared  by  commercial  or- 
ganizations, civic  bodies  and  some  of 
the  states,  are  housed  in  the  Palace  of 
Agriculture,  Foods,  Civic  and  Foreign 
Exhibits. 


MILK  PRICE  ADVANCED 

EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  16th 

BASIC  AND  SURPLUS  PLAN  REVISED 


Following  a  conference  with  tlie  c  )- 
operating  milk  buyers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed,  held  In  the  offices  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
on  September  8th,  an  agreement  was 
reached  under  which  the  price  of  Grade 
B  market  milk  was  advanced  35  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia, 
effective  September  16th  and  to  c>intinue 
until  further  advised.  The  same  ad- 
vance becomes  effective  in  the  higher 
grades,  such  as  A  and  A  A. 

As  had  been  previously  announced  in 


January  1,  1926,  be  allowed  the  option 
of  using  the  1925  basic  quantity  or  85% 
of  1926  basic  quantity  so  long  as  the 
Selling  plan  shall  continue  in  force, 
which  used  the  1925  basic  as  a  basis  for 
payment. 

2.  Thht  a  new  shipper  who  had  start- 
ed in  business  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1926,  and  prior  to  September  16,  1926,  be 
paid  basic  quantity  price  for  85%  of  his 
production  during  October,  November 
and  December  of  1926  and  that  86%  of 
the  average  of  October,  November  and 
December  1926,  be  considered  as  his 
basis  of  payment,  but  that  he  be  allowed 
a   full   basic  amount  established   during 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BUILDING,  SESQUI   CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 


Seoro':ary. 


end  of  the  city  adjacent  to  the  League 
Is'and  Navy  Yard  (an  exhibit  In  itself) 
the  area  covered  aggregating  2000  acres. 
Five  huge  exhibit  buildings,  a  large 
auditorium,  the  Sesqui  Centennial  Stad- 
ium and  some  50  other  biiildings  of 
various  sizes  are  given  to  the  display  of 
exhibits. 

The  number  and  variety  of  exhibitors 
may   be  inferred   from   the  titles   of  the 
main  exhibition  buildings.       The  Palace 
of   Liberal    Arts    and    Manufacture,   962 
feet  long  and  392  feet  wide  and  an  area 
of   seven    and   three   quarters   acres,   the 
Palace  of  Agriculture,  Wood,  Civic  and 
Foreign   Exhibits,  970  feet   by   460  feet, 
eight   and    one    half   acres    in    area;    the 
Government,  Machinery,  Mining,  Metall- 
urgy   and    Transportation     Palace,    880 
feet  by  400  feet,  seven  and  one  half  acres 
in    area;    the    Palace   of    Education    and 
Social  Econonjy,  524  feet  by  208  feet,  two 
and  one  half  acres  in  area,  showing  the 
advances      in      education       and      social 
economy.     In  this  building  is  the  exhibit 
of    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 
Cotmcll.     The  Pennsylvania  State  BuiUl- 


Among  the  foreign  exhibits  are  those 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  Austria  Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia,  Turkey,  Tunis, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  China,  Japan,  India, 
Persia,  Argentine,  Cuba,  Haiti  and 
other  countries. 

In  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Machinery  are  shown  exhibits  that  bring 
the  visitor  in  touch  with  the  latest 
mechanical  and  electrical  Inventions  for 
the  facilitation  of  both  business  and 
home  comforts.  These  exhibits  cover  a 
very  wide  range. 

Fully  half  of  the  space  of  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
American  artists.  The  work  of  those  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient  also  has  a  large 
representation. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Exposition 
grounds  where  they  join  those  of  League 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Is  the  huge  building 
that  contains  the  immense  exhibit  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  portrays 
also  machinery,  mining,  metallurgical  and 
transportation    exhibits.        The    govern- 

(Contimied  on  page  6) 


the  August  issue  of  the  Review,  it  had 
been    previously    agreed    that    the    pro- 
visions of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
governing  basic  and  surplus   production 
and    demand    for   the    same    should    be 
revised  so  that  the  basic  quantity  estab- 
lished   in    1925   should   remain   In    effect 
throughout     October,     November     and 
Decembei   of  1926,  and  that  any  farmer 
l)roducipjr   more  than   the   basic  aniount 
of  1925  .should  receive  for  the  addi'lonal 
amount   Class   I   surplus  price,   and   the 
basic  quantity  of  1925  will  continue  in 
effect  daring   1927,  until   further  notice, 
for  the  purposes  of  record  and  so  that 
it     may     be    available    for     future     use. 
However,     producers     will     have     their 
October,      November      and      December 
quantities  recorded  In  1926. 

Provisions   for   New  Shippers 

The  following  plans  were  established 
by  agreement  with  the  cooperating 
buyers  for  the  establishment  of  basic 
quantities  under  the  Philadelphia  Sell- 
ing Plan,  when  shippers  have  not  esta- 
blished a  Basic  Quantity  in  1925. 

I.  That  every  new  shipper  starting 
after    October    1,    1925    and    previous    to 


1926  as  soon  as  the  1926  basic  quantity 
Is  used  as  basis  of  payment. 

3.  That  every  new  s!iipi>er  starting 
to  ship  after  September  16,  1926  and 
prior  to  January  1,  1927  be  allowed  as 
basic  quantity  70%  of  his  production 
during  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber 192(»  and  70%  of  his  average  of 
October,  November  and  December,  1926. 
as  a  basu  quantity  during  1927  so  long 
as  the  1925  basic  shall  remain  in  force. 
His  basic  quantity  after  that  time  to  be 
as  outlined  above. 

4.  That  every  new  shipper  starting  to 
ship  after  January  1,  1927  and  every 
producer  changing  from  one  dealer  to 
another,  shall  establish  basic  quantity  as 
heretofore  arranged. 

In  addition  to  the  above  plan  in- 
dividual cases  requiring  adjustment, 
under  various  conditions  will  be  con- 
sidered individually  and,  if  possible,  as 
satisfactory  adjustment  arrived  at. 

What  the  New  Plan  Proposes 
It  is  believed  that  this  new  arrange- 
ment will  be  helpful  in  stabilizng  the 
advance  in  price  to  our  members.  It  is 
hoi)ed  that  the  producers  will  co-operate 
by  producing  In  accordance  with  the 
consumptive  demand  for  fluid  milk  and 
cream.  Market  conditions  will,  in  the 
fnttire,  govern  the  situation  as  hereto- 
fore. 
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THE  KING  VENTILATION  SYSTEM 

F.  GRANT  LANTZ,  Deparlmmt  of  Farm  Machinery,  Pennsylvania  Slate  College 


\'cnti!«tiini  of  dairy  l»arns  in  its  pre- 
sent development  is  based  u]hu\  tiie 
experiments  of  the  late  I'rofessor  V.  1!. 
King,  of  the  Wisconsin  Kxperiment 
Station.  Some  changes  and  ad;iptations 
of  tlie  original  rerommendiititnis  have 
been  made  but  in  general  all  the  farm 
building  ventilation  systems  as  sold 
under  the  various  trade  names  may  be 
considered   under  the   King  classllication. 

'i'he  essentials  of  this  system  are  the 
fresh-air  Hues  entering  tiie  stable  at  the 
ceiling  line  and  the  foul-air  outtakes  be- 
ginning near  the  floor  and  terminating 
in  a  meta!  ventilator  on  the  ridge  of 
the  n)of.  The  two  tyjn-s  of  the  system 
are  shown  in  figures  Nos.  1  and  2. 


formatlon  is  at  iiand  to  pn)ve  the  accom- 
plishment  of  this  ideal. 

Circulation  of  the  air  w  ithin  the  stable 
due  tt»  cracks  in  the  walls,  ceMings,  doors 
and  windows  tends  to  balance  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  tlie  ceiling  and 
flo»»r  during  cold  weatlier  when  a  large 
temperature  difference  is  nuuntained 
but  when  the  difference  between  the 
inside  and  outside  temperature  fal's  to 
a  few  degrees  the  b'anket  of  air  at  the 
ceiling  becomes  overheated,  full  of  odors 
and  not  suitable  for  lireathing  and 
should  be  removed.  A  second  outlet 
register  is  i)laced  in  tlie  foul-a'.r  fines  to 
make  this  ]>iissib!e,  shown  by  let'er  "X" 
in  figures  Nos.  1   and  2. 


^"^2 


value  it   is   well  to  use  the  simple  con- 
struction as  shown. 

Figures  Nos.  I  and  2  show  that  the 
outtake  flues  are  installed  in  i)airs,  both 
()l)ening  into  the  same  ventilator.  The 
ca|)acity  of  the  outtake  flues  is  decreaseil 
by  any  change  in  direction  and  ths  loss 
in  capacity  must  he  compensated  for  by 
an  itu-rease  in  the  size  or  number  of 
outtake   flues. 


^D 


Fi*:.     1 — Kini:    System    of    Veiifilation.      Cows 
Facing    Inward 


Fig.    2 — King    System    of    Ventilation.      Cows 
Facing    Outward 

Placing  the  intakes  at  the  ceiling  and 
the  outtakes  at  tlie  floor  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  fresh-air  will  i)ass  from 
the  intake  past  the  head  of  the  cow, 
down  to  the  floor,  pick  up  the  stable 
odors  and  be  exhausted  through  the 
outtake  flues.  How  far  this  control  of 
air  currents  may  be  carried  is  a  matter 
of  .some   question   and   no   adequate   in- 


Fig    3 — Construction   of   Outtake   Flue 

As  stated  in  last  month's  article  the 
outtake  flues  should  be  designed  to  re- 
move from  the  stable  from  3,400  to  3.500 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  cow,  per  hour. 
This  refers  to  the  size  only  but  they 
should  aiso  be  designed  to  prevent  con- 
densation by  the  cold  air  outside  the 
flue  removing  tlie  moisture  from  the 
warm  air  which  is  being  exhausted. 
The  flues  may  be  construc'ed  of  either 
wood  or  metal  and  both  are  equally 
satisfactory  if  properly  insulated.  The 
metal  flues  are  furnished  by  commercial 
comjianies  and  th.e  wood  flues  are  usually 
built  by  a  local  contractor  or  by  the 
farmer.  Rememberng  that  the  ri.se  of 
the  air  is  based  on  temperature  differ- 
ence It  is  desirable  to  preserve  as  much 
of  this  heat  as  possible.  The  flues  may 
be  constructed  as  shown  in  figure  3  or 
an  air  space  may  be  provided  between 
the  two  board  linng  by  inserting  a 
series  of  l"  x  2"  battens  as  nailing 
stock  and  functioning  to  ho'd  the  mater- 
ials this  distance  ajjart.  I'nless  the  air 
spaces  are  sealed  every  five  feet  so  that 
circulati  ;n  is  prevented  the  value  of  this 
installation  is  cpiestionable  and  until 
suitable  experiments  prove  the  insulating 


Fl^'.   4 — Cross    Section   of   Ventilator 


The  metal  ventilator  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  ventilating  system  and  not  a  decora- 
tion and  shoidd  not  be  treated  as  such. 
There  are  certain  definite  duties  which 
it  must  perform  if  its  use  is  to  be  justi- 
fied. The  capacity  of  the  ventilator  for 
removing  air  should  be  determined  by 
adecpiate  tests  and  not  mad«  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  ventilator  should,  first, 
be  able  to  exhaust  the  amount  of  air 
the  flues  are  designed  to  carry;  second, 
be  able  to  utilize  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  wind  passing  over  the  top  of  the 
ventilator  to  draw  air  from  the  stable; 
third,  be  able  to  prevent  as  far  as  possi- 
ble any  back  draft;  and  fourth,  be  able 
to  prevent  rain  and  snow  from  blowing 
into    the    flues    and    welting    either    the 


snow.  "C"  and  C"  show  louvers  ti»  assist 
in  the  exclusion  of  rain  and  snow  and  to 
jirevent  back  draft  in  the  outtake  flues. 
"D"  is  a  wind  battle  to  deflect  the  air 
currents  formed  by  the  wind  blowing 
ag.iinst  pitched  roofs. 

I«:xliaiisting  the  impure  air  is  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  admission  of 
an  ade<puite  suj^ply  of  pure  air.  Leak- 
age tiirougli  cracks  in  the  walls  and 
around  the  doors  and  windows  will  sup- 
ply some  fresh  air  but  the  main  sujiply 
shoud  be  admitted  through  intakes 
which  may  be  controlled  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  cold  air  which  may  enter  the 
barn  and  consequently  in  part  regulate 
the  stable  temperature.  Figures  5  and 
()  show  the  usual  tyjie  intake  used  with 
the  King  system.  The  vertical  section 
of  the  flue  prevents  the  wind  blowing 
directly  into  this  barn  and  producing 
drafts.  Several  commercial  companies 
furnish  a  special  intake  to  take  the  place 
of  the  vertical  section  and  the  inlet  flue 
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Fit 


.-, —  Iiitat<e    Flue    Construction.      (  owi 
Facing    Inward 


boards  of  which  the  flue  is  constructed 
or  the  floor  of  the  stable.  Figure  4 
shows  the  cross  section  of  a  well  design- 
ed ventilator.  "A"  is  a  broad  band  of 
metal  to  utilize  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
t«»  create  suction  in  the  flue.  "B"  is  a 
cone    shaped    cap    to    exclude    rain    and 


r,^.    (5 — Intake    Flue    Constvuction.     Cows 
Facing    Outward 

consists  only  of  the  horizontal  section 
near  the  ceiling  or  between  the  joists. 
In  either  case  there  must  be  a  damper 
to  regulate  the  intake  opening.  There 
is  a  serious  problem  of  back  drafting  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  barn  if  the  wind 
velocity  equals  or  is  above  (5  miles  per 
luuir. 

This  system  has  many  merits  but  the 
cost  of  installation  prevents  many  far- 
mers from  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
a  ventilation  system.  Ventilation 
theories  have  been  changed  in  detail 
during  the  past  year  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  new  results  will  be  soon  applied 
to  farm  buildings  as  well  as  schools 
and  oflices.  A  progressive  science  is 
again  moving  forward. 

The  article  next  month  will  be  on  the 
Rutherford  System  which  is  very  pojiu- 
lar  in  Canada  and  may  soon  be  changed 
so  as  to  be  suitable  for  all  Pennsylvania 
conditions. 


COWS  DECREASING  IN  N.  J.  BUT  MAKING  MORE  MILK 


A  marked  increase  in  the  efliclency 
of  New  .Jersey  dairy  farming  is  indi- 
cated in  advanced  rejuirts  from  the 
special  agricultural  census  taken  in  1925. 

Although  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
has  fallen  in  the  period  between  1920 
and  1925  from  130,.5O0  to  122,800,  a 
decrease  of  7,700  animals,  the  output 
of  milk  has  increased  6,000,000  gallons. 
In  lf>20  the  production  was  70,000,000 
gallons,  whereas  in  1925  it  was  7(),000,00O 

Elimination  of  scrub  cows  on  many 
farms  and  more  careful  feeding  and 
breeding    of    the    remaining    good    cows 


are  largely  resi)onsil)!e  for  the  increased 
efficiency,  in  tl  e  oi)inion  of  dairy 
authorities  at  the  State  College  of 
Agricultural,  New  Brunswick. 

Investigation  on  many  farms  has 
shown  that  animals  giving  2.000  quarts 
of  milk  or  less  a  year  hardly  pay  for 
their  feed.  Ordinarily  they  eat  almost 
as  much  feed  and  require  practically  as 
much  care  as  high  grade  animals  giving 
4.,fM)0  to  8.0(K)  qtiarts  of  milk  a  year. 
For  this  reason  college  authorities  have 
for  years  been  urging  dairymen  to  keep 
only  the  animals  that  give  two  to  four 


times  as  much  milk  without  running  up 
the  feed  bill  to  any  aiipreciable  extent. 

Numerous  cowtesting  associations  have 
been  organized  throughout  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  this  elimina- 
tion, and  it  is  pointed  out  as  significant 
by  the  college  that  the  average  jirofits 
of  members  of  these  as.sociations  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  non- 
members. 

Coincident  with  the  increa.se  in  out- 
j)ut  per  cow  has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  milk  sold.  This 
is  considered  bv  the  foremost  dairymen 


of  the  state  as  highly  important  in  ex- 
panding the  market  for  milk.  By  in- 
creasing the  per  capita  consumption  of 
the  product  as  recommended  by  health 
authorities,  jdiysicians,  and  dietictians,  it 
is  hoiied  that  the  occasional  depressions 
in  the  milk   market  will   be  avoided. 

Economists  hold  the  opinion  that  as 
the  public  becomes  more  discriminating 
in  the  quality  of  milk  it  accepts,  dairy 
farmers  will  find  it  increasingly  neces- 
sary to  clear  their  herds  of  poor  cows 
in  order  to  offset  rising  cost  of  handling 
milk   in  a  clean  and  sanitary  manner.   . 
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EASTERN  SHORE  DAIRY  RALLY 

UNFAVORABLE  WEATHER  RESTRICTS  PROGRAM 


I. 


Til  spile  of  unfavorable  weather  more 
than  two  thousand  people  gathered  at 
"My  l^-rd's  (lift  Farm",  near  Queens 
towu  for  the  annual  Queen  Annes 
(  (MMily  Farm  Bureau  picnic  and  Eastern 
Shore   Dairy  Rally  on   August   18. 

Automobiles  continued  to  assemble  all 
day  iMiiiaiinted  by  pouring  rain.  "My 
Lord's  (lift"  is  one  of  the  many  l)eautiful 
farm  in  Maryland,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  oldest.  Tiie  jiicturesque  farm  iiousc, 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  large  trees, 
(ivcrlooked  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Weather  conditions  made  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  morning's  program  of 
cattle  judging  contests  for  the  men  and 
boys.  Prof.  Charles  Henderson  of  the 
I'niversity  of  West  Virginia  was  there 
to  act  as  judge,  and  would  also  have 
given  a  demonstration  of  cattle  judging. 
With  the  exception  of  this  event  the 
entire  iirogram  was  given  although  at 
times  it  was  necessary  to  raise  umbrellas 
to  protect  the  audience  which  gathered 
.irouiid  the  .speakers. 

.Fames  F.  Boyles,  President  of  the 
(^leen  Aunes  County  Farm  Bureau  pre- 
sided. In  a  brief  address  he  thanked 
the  many  for  their  interest  and  loyalty. 
The  first  speaker  was  H.  D.  Allebach, 
President  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

Mr.  Allebach  outlined  very  briefly  the 


recently  arranged  price  arrangement  of 
the  Jnter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, explaining  in  detail  its  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  basic 
quantities  for  1925  and  1926  and  its 
effect  on  the  jirice  arrangements  of 
various  groups  of  producers.  Mr.  Alle- 
bach stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  this 
new  arrangement  was  the  most  impor- 
tant  step   that   had   been    taken   by   the 

improve  and  stabilize  the  market  for  its 
members. 

He  reviewed  briefly  the  marketing  ex- 
l)erie!ice  of  the  Association,  pointing  out 
the  effect  on  production  of  various  price 
changes   in   the  past,  showing  the  won- 
derfully    effective     stabilization     of     the 
so-called  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Association  in 
December,    1919.     He    pointed    out    that 
the  farmer  who  endeavored  to  so  govern 
his  dairy  as  to  produce  a  uniform  supply 
throughout  the  year  and  to  produce  his 
fair   proportion    of   the    milk   which    the 
market  demanded  year  in  and  year  out, 
was  entitled  to  the  additional  protection 
afforded    by   the   new  arrangement.     At 
the  same  time  he  further  pointed  out  in 
detail  the  reasons  why  the  new  arrange- 
ments   would    not   work    a   hardship   on 
the  farmer  who  had  recently  started  or 
was  about  to  start  in  the  dairy  business. 


The  next  address  was  by  Charles  W. 
Ilolman,  wSecretary  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Milk  Marketing  Organization 
and  Washington  Representative  of  all 
I'liited  States  Dairying  interests. 

Mr.   Ilolman  spoke   on  the  subject  of 
national    legislation    for    the    dairyman. 
In  the  cour.se  of  his  remarks,  which  were 
much      abbreviated      because      of      the 
weather,  he  took  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
fn   thp    lMy;dty    and    eo-operation    of    the 
members    of    the   Inter-State    Milk    Pro- 
ducers'    Association     and    of    the    help 
which  that  Association  had  been  to  the 
National    Federation    in    its    work    in    a 
national    way    for    the    American    milk 
])roducer.     He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the    greatest    help    would    come    to    the 
American  farmer  in  the  future  through 
clearing  the  way  for  him  to  help  himself 
and   that,  for   this   reason,  the   National 
Federation  of  milk  i)roducers  was  work- 
ing particularly  on  behalf  of  such  legis- 
lation as  the  recently  enacted  co-opera- 
tive   marketing    bill    and    the    so-called 
Taber    Bill    which    would    regulate    the 
importation  of  milk  and  cream  into  the 
United    States    and    provided   that   none 
should  be  imported  unless  it  is  produced 
under  sanitary  conditions  equally  severe 
with     those     imposed    by     the     average 
American  city  on  its  own  milk  supply. 
Mr.  Holman  reviewed  very  briefly  the 


accomidishments  of  the  National  Co- 
operative .Milk  Producers'  Federjttion 
since  its  inception  approximately  ten 
years  ago  and  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
its  present  position  of  influence  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  member  organiza- 
tions had  been  builded  on  sound  econ(»- 
mic  principles  and  that  the  activities  of 
these  member  organizations  had  been 
guided  by  boards  of  directors  who  were 
imbued  with  high  ideals  and  rare  judg- 
ment. 

The  crowds  around  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil booth  demonstrated  the  popularity 
of  the  thousands  of  milk  shakes  which 
were  given  away  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
be  made  by  girls  in  white  uniform, 
members  of  the  Nutrition  Department 
of  the  Interstate  Dairy  Council.  The 
milk  for  this  purpose  was  donated  by 
Harbison's  Dairies,  from  Tuberculin 
tested  cows. 

The  successful  organizing  of  this  rally 
was  largely  due  to  the  work  of  four 
men;  County  Agent  E.  W.  (Jrubb;  J. 
W.  Keith,  Director  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association;  Clayton  Rey- 
nolks,  local  fitldman  of  the  same  organi- 
zation; and  C.  A.  Bishop  of  the  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council. 

The  reputation  of  Southern  hospitality 
was  fully  maintained  on  this  rally,  and 
made   it   a   memorable   occasion   for  all 


THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  DAIRY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  OCTOBER  6-13 


EXPOSITION 


The  Twentieth  Annual  National 
D.iiry  Exposition  will  be  held  on  the 
Michigan  State  fair  grounds,  Detroit, 
October  G  to  13,  192G,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Natumal  Dairy  Association. 

The  National  Dairy  Association  is 
comjirlsed  of  representatives  from  every 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry.  The 
association  was  founded  at  Chicago  in 
1905. 

Although  this  is  the  twentieth  annual 
exposition,  it  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  held  in  Michigan.  The  first  show 
was  held  in  Chicago  in  1906.  All  told, 
it  has  been  staged  in  Chicago  ten  times; 
Milwaukee,  twice;  Springfield,  Mass., 
once;  ColumbiLS,  Ohio,  twice;  SL  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  twice;  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
once;   Indianapolis,  once. 

The  exposition  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution and  has  a  real  purpose.  It  is  a 
great  force  in  the  improvement  of 
American  agriculture.  How  farmers 
may    increase    their    incomes    with    high 


producing  cows,  with  less  labor  through 
the  use  of  time-saving  equipment  and 
machinery,  and  farm  homes  modernized 
by  the  purchase  of  up-to-date  appliances 
and  conveniences  made  i)OSsible  by  in- 
creased incomes,  will  be  the  direct  aim 
of  the  exposition  this  year. 

Educational  exhibits  will  be  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
many  states. 

Calves  owned  by  boys'  and  girls'  calf 
clubs  and  grade  cows  from  cow-testing 
associations  will  be  shown.  Teams  of 
students  from  twenty-five  agricultural 
colleges  will  compete  in  judging  contests 
of  cattle  and  dairy  products.  Teams  of 
farmers  from  many  states  will  be  enter- 
ed  in  a  dairy  judging  contest. 

The  Second  annual  food  show  will  be 
held  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dr.  Mc- 
CoUum is  a  recognized  authority  on 
nutriticm.        The    importance    of    dairy 


products    and    their    relation    to    other 
foods  in  the  diet  will  be  stressed. 

.Another  feature  of  the  show  will  be 
the  Farm  Women's  Division.  This  event 
is  sponsored  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Wagar,  Carleton,  Mich. 
Its  purpose  is  to  teach  farm  women  the 
importance  of  efficient  producing  cows, 
how  home  conditions  may  be  improved 
thereby,  and  the  cares  of  life  lessened. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  home 
appliances  in  charge  of  trained  women. 
Farm  women  will  be  shown  how  better 
dairy  herds  will  make  possible  the  pur- 
chase of  these  appliances  in  a  short 
time  from   the  increased  income. 

The  different  organizations  connected 
with  the  association  will  hold  their 
meetings  during  the  week.  Conferences 
and  dinners  of  cattle  clubs  and  breeders' 
organizations  will  be  held  on  dates  to 
be  announced  later. 

The  American  Dairy  Science  associa- 
tion  will   convene   at  the  Book-Cadillac 


Hotel,  October  8  and  9;  the  National 
County  Agents  at  the  state  fair  grounds, 
October  7  and  8;  the  American  Dairy 
Federation  at  the  Book-Cadillac,  October 
9;  the  National  Dairy  Union  on  October 
9;  the  International  Milk  Dealers'  As.so- 
ciation  at  the  Book-Cadillac,  October 
(»  to  8;  and  the  National  Association  of 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  October  11  to  14. 

The  Dairy  Industries  Exposition  will 
be  held  at  Convention  Hall,  October  G 
to  1*,  and  is  open  to  the  trade  only. 

Besides  these  features,  the  city  of 
Detroit  offers  an  exposition  in  itself. 
An  opportunity  will  be  had  to  visit  the 
automobile  center  of  the  world  and  the 
mammoth  plants  and  factories  connect- 
ed with  the  industry. 

Ample  hotel  facilities  are  available  at 
reasonable  rates,  though  people  are 
advised  to  make  their  reservations  early. 
Auto  tours  are  being  arranged  in  some 
states.  Reduced  rates  will  be  in  effect 
on  all  railroads. 


FARM  BUTTER  IN  PENNA.  PRODUCTION  IS  RAPIDLY  DECREASING 


The  production  of  butter  on  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  in  1925  was  not  much  more 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  made  on 
farms  i5  years  ago.  There  has  been  a 
decrea.se  of  almost  50,000,000  pounds,  or 
(i:}  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  prwluc- 
ticm  in  1879. 

The  average  production  of  butter  per 
farm  in  1879  was  372  pounds;  1889,  363 
])ounds;  1899,  331  pounds;  1909,  280 
pounds;  1919,  190  pounds  and  last  year, 
11.7  pounds. 
•  While  farm-butter-making  has  shown 
a  steady  decline,  the  actual  production 
of  milk  for  market,  either  as  whole  milk, 
conilensed   or   evaporated,   has   been   in- 


creashig  continually.  Wholcsomeness 
and  quality  of  milk  have  likewise  im- 
proved with  better  methods  and  more 
sanitary  equipment. 

"A  study  of  the  farm  butter  data 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  chang- 
ed methods  of  utilizing  dairy  products," 
says  John  M.  McKee,  deputy  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  "In  practically  no  case 
where  the  reduction  of  butter  is  shown, 
has  there  been  a  material  dropping  off 
in  the  amount  of  milk  or  butter  fat 
produced.  Instead  of  marketing  the 
product  as  butter  it  has  been  utilized 
in  some  other  form  which  the  farmer 
and  distributor  found  more  profitable. 

The  greatest  reduction  took  place  in 


1909  and  1919.  This  was  the  time  of 
very  rapid  expansion  in  the  manufacture 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  In 
1909,  twenty-six  million  pounds  were 
condensed,  and  in  1919,  ninety-nine 
million  pounds.  In  191t,  seven  million 
pounds  were  evaporated,  and  in  1919, 
ninety-five  million  pounds.  These  plants 
were  established  in  more  remote  sections 
which  were  not  in  a  position  to  sell 
whole  milk. 

Large  quantities  of  butter  fat  are  now 
C(msumed  in  ice  cream  making  through- 
out the  entire  year,  particularly  in  the 
summer  months.  With  the  growth  in 
l)opulation  and  improved  methods  of 
transporting  milk,  the  greater  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  has  become  a  source  from 


which  to  draw  whole  milk  for  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
many  smaller  markets." 

Statistics  compiled  by   the  Bureau   of 
Statistics    of    the   Pennsylvanfa    Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    give    county    and 
state  data  on  farm  butter  production  are 
for  the  census  years  since  1879  and  com- 
pared   them    with    the    1925    estimates 
of  production  and  value.     York,  Lancas- 
ter,   Washington,    Butler    and     Indiana 
counties   respectively  lead   in   total   pro- 
duction, each   pnKlucing   one   million   or 
more   pounds.       In   average    production 
per  farm,  Bedford,  Greene,  Washington, 
Indiana,   Jefferson    and    Butler   lead.    In 
order,   each    with   240   or  more   pounds 
per  farm. 
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£Mtortal 


This  issue  of  tlie  Milk  Produters' 
HrvifW  l»as  been  somewhat  delayed  in 
order  that  full  details  of  the  conference 
with  the  buyers  of  milk,  held  Septem- 
btr  bth,  might  be  transmitted  to  the 
membership  in  detail. 


On  the  first  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
"Heview"  is  outlined  the  conipleted  pro- 
gram of  the  new  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  and  its  relation  to  shippers  who 
have  already  established  a  "basic  quan- 
tity" and  tho.se  who  begin  shipping  dur- 
ing the  varitms  periods  in  the  present 
and  coming  year. 

This  rcvi.sed  selling  plan,  it  Is  believed, 
will  si,ipi)!y  sufficient  for  the  public  de- 
mand and  at  the  same  time  so  stabilize 
production  as  to  enable  the  maintainance 
of  the  new  price  levels. 

Any  great  increa.se  of  production,  how- 
cv«'r,  will  no  doubt  result  in  an  excess 
above  nmrket  demands  and  such  an 
increase  will  undoubtedly  lead,  noJ  only 
to  a  less  favorable  selling  arrangement 
hut  to  a  reduction  in  price  as  well. 

The  maintainance  of  an  aTerage 
supply  of  clean,  safe  milk  will  hold  the 
market  on  a  stable  basis. 

It  is  evident  that  consumers  are  appre- 
ciating the  increasingly  high  standards 
of  sanitation  and  qualitiy  of  the  milk 
))rodiiced  by  our  members. 


The  value  of  the  farmers  dollar,  as 
establlslied  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  declined  to 
H7  cents  within  the  last  few  months,  as 
compared  to  89  cents  the  1926  peak. 
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"In  lOlil  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Report  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 

farm  tlollar   was  1)9  cents,  as  compared  ment   of   the   Philadelphia    Inter-State 

with  the  i)urclwi.siiig  power  of  the  dollar  Dairy  Council 

of  other  industries.     By    1924  the   value  .|.,,^  following  Is  a  report  of  the  work 

of   the    farm    dollar   had    climbed    to   74  ^,^„p  ^^y  ^,,g  Quality  Control  Dei>artment 

cents   and    in    192r,    had    increased    to   89  f^^  ^^e  month  of  July,  1926. 

^'*^"'"-  No.   Farm  Inspections    2,439 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine,  in  a       ^^  Sediment  Tests 2,309 

recent    address    advocated    Government       ^^^    Meetings  Held    7 

aid    to   cooperative    marketing   organize-       'l„^^^^    Attendance    881 

tions.     "He  advocated  government  assis-       j^^    j^^^j^  ^yj^^^j^^  g^own   14 

tance    in    financing   crops   and    buildings       j^.j^^  Traveled    18,780 

through    advancing   to   farmers   on   crop  j^^    j^^^  Days— Fairs  and  Ex.   . . .          3 

marketing  cooperatively.     This  plan,  he  ^-      ^                      ..a   ..„  ♦^    t..i»/ 

,,     .*           .....         .            ,  No.  Temp,  permits  issued  up  to  July 

said,  would  aid  in  eliminating  the  peak 

..  J    ,  1,      ,    ..              ,    .  ,.  31,1926—19,957. 

No.  Perm,  permits   issued  up  to  July 

.,               ~      '                 \           ,   ,             ,  31,  1926—7,989 

More  gram   than   usual   must  be  used  „,      ,  ,      ,„,^,    .  .  n „  ».»,,.« 

.  ^,  ,  7  .  ,  .,  i,  To  date  66,161  farm  inspections  have 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer  ration  of 

the  milking  cows,  says  the  state  college  " 

of    agriculture    at    Ithaca,    New    York.  * 

Poor    j)astures    arc    responsible    for    this  Investigators   have   found  that  to   run 

condition  and  the  backward  spring  is  in  »  ^^^^^^  »*"«  *>«""  »"«  ^<*"'"  ^^^^^  ^ 

turn   responsible  for   the  poor  pastures.  spent  in  caring  for  it.      Oiling,  greasing. 

The  cows  should  be  kept  in  good  physi-  re-fueling,  and  the  like,  take  the  time, 

cal  condition,  and  it  will  take  grain  to  ~                          '     " 

do  it,  according  to  animal  husbandrymen  Grain  fed  to  cows  that  are  on  pasture 

at  the  college.  now  helps  fill  the  milk  pail  next  winter. 


September,  1926 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF    THE 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS 

ASSOCIATION 

TO    BE    HELD    IN    THE 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN    HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

NOVEMBER   22nd  and  23rd 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  AT  LARGE 
IS  INVITED 


EVERY     INTER-STATE    LOCAL    SHOULD    SEND 
ACCREDITED    DELEGATES 


ANNUAL    BANQUET,     NOVEMBER    22nd,     1926 


SPECIAL    ENTERTAINMENT    FOR    THE    LADIES 


STATE  INSTITUTION  HERDS 

KEPT  UNDER  SUPERVISION 

Keeping  the  herds  and  flecks  free  of 
transmissible  diseases  at  the  14  different 
State  institutions  in  Pensylvania  is  one 
of  the  tasks  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  most  cases,  the  dairy  herds 
number  from  100  to  300  animals.  All  of 
the  herds  are  operating  under  the  accre- 
dited herd  plan  for  the  prevention  of 
bovine  tuberculosis.  The  majority  of 
the  herds  are  also  operating  under  the 
Pennsylvania  plan  for  the  prevention  and 
eradiction  of  infectious  abortion. 

The  swine  herds  are  under  supervision 
for  hog  cholera  and  parasitic  diseases, 
and  the  poultry  flocks  for  transmissible 
diseases  and  parasitic  inf&stations. 

The  excellent  results  which  have  been 
secured  in  keeping  the  herds  and  flocks 
of  the  State  institutions  In  a  healthy  con- 
dition 's  due  to  the  fine  co-operation  of 
the  var'ous  institution  officials  with  the 
veteriuKrlans  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  states  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  Direc- 
tor. 


FARM  RADIOS  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHOW 

LARGE  INCREASE 

An  Increasing  of  almost  8,000  in  the 
number  of  radios  on  farms  In  Pennsyl- 
vania since  1924  is  indicated  by  recent 
statistics.  The  triennial  census  taken 
during  the  latter  part  of  1924  showed 
10,378  farm  radios,  while  the  recent  esti- 
mate indicates  an  increase  to  18,  432. 

The  radio  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  improving  both  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  country  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  farm  fixture  quite 
as  welcome  as  the  telephone  and  the 
automobile,  states  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  These  facts  are  borne 
out  by  a  recent  survey  made  by  the 
Department  in  which  farmers  manifested 
a  great  interest  in  radio  market  reports, 
weather  reports  and  educational  talks  on 
farming.  Another  significient  point  re- 
vealed by  the  survey  is  that  on  a  large 
per  eent.  of  the  farms  radios  are  equipped 
with  loud  speakers  so  that  the  entire 
family  can  enjoy  the  programs. 


September,  J926 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Coiibujnptlon  of  fluid  milk  during 
August  was,  as  usual,  influenced  by  the 
vacation  season.  Usually  consumption 
is  at  its  lightest  during  this  particular 
summer  month. 

Current  supplies  of  direct  shlp]>ed 
milk  at  the  principal  city  railway  plat- 
forms have  varied  greatly  during  the 
past  month  both  in  volume  and  daily 
price  fluctuation. 

Production  throughout  the  territory 
has  however,  not  been  in  excess  of  con- 
sumption. At  times  excessive  hot 
weather  has  reduced  production  and  in- 
creaMNi  consumption  wiiiie  at  otiier 
times  during  the  month  rains  have  had 
contrary  effects. 

There  has  been  do  change  in  the 
association  price  for  basic  milk  during 
the  month  of  August.  Grade  B  market 
milk  (Basic  Quantity)  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  three  per  cent,  butter  fat 
content,  is  quoted  at  $2.94  per  hundred 
pounds  or  6.3  cents  per  quart.  The 
price  for  milk  of  the  same  grade  and 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  61  to  60  mile  zone,  was 
$2.37  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  price  for  surplus  milk  at  all  re- 
ceiving stations  for  August,  three  per 
cent  butterfat  content.  Class  I  was  $1.56 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  price  of  sur- 
plus milk,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  three  per 
cent,  butterfat  content,  for  August  was 
$2.14  per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.6  cents 
per  quart.  There  was  no  second  surplus 
milk  in  August,  all  milk  in  excess  of  the 
Basic  Quantity  being  classed  as  of 
Class  I. 

During  August  cooperating  buyers 
will  pay  basic  prices  for  110  per  cent 
of  the  established  basic  quantity.  In 
September  116  per  cent,  of  the  establish- 
ed basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
basic  quantity  price. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  territory 
indicate  that  the  cost  of  labor  on  farms 
is  excessingly  high  and  the  supply 
limited. 

Feeds 

Generally  speaking  the  feed  markets 
have  been  somewhat  irregular.  Early 
in  the  month  the  market  was  dull  and 
the  demand  light.  As  the  month  ad- 
vanced however,  the  market  became 
stronger.  Wheat  feeds  ruled  nominally 
higher.  Mill  feeds  ruled  inactive  with 
little  change  in  prices.  Cottonseed  meal 
was  irregular.  Linseed  meal  was  draggy. 
corn  feeds  were  dull,  alfalfa  meals  ruled 
easy. 

Auc:ust    Butter    Prices 

There  has  been  almost  a  steady  up- 
ward trend  in  butter  prices  during  the 
month  ot  August.  Quotations  for  92 
score,  solid  packed  butter.  New  York 
City,  oi)ened  the  month  at  about  40J 
cents,  but  lacked  strength. 

The  tendency  after  the  first  week, 
however,  was  better  and  price  quotations 
gradually  advanced  to  41  J,  42,  42S  and  W 
cents,  where  the  market  stood  at  the 
close  of  the  month. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  market 
has  been  from  steady  to  firm.  The 
release  of  the  August  Cold  Storage  on 
August  12th  showed  total  United  States 
holdings  of  butter  amounting  to  131,- 
109,000  pounds,  compared  with  109,- 
076,000  pounds  on  August  1st,  1926, 
added  to  the  firmness  of  the  market. 
While  this  surplus  of  22,030,000  pounds 
is  quite  large.  It  is  considerably  lighter 
than  earlier  estimates  made  by  many 
operators  and  which  varied  from  24  to 
28  million  pounds. 

The  average   price   of   92   score   solid 
packed  butter.  New  York  City,  on  which     J 
the  surplus  price  ot  milk  for  August  wa.s  • 
based,  was  .414  cents  per  pound. 


■  "■  I     "■  -JU1.4' 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  BEIJJMO  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Sellinic  Plan  again  because  effective 
wi«h  January.  1926.  The  basic  quantity  Is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment  of 
milk  during  October,  November  and  December,   1925.  .        ^     ,  ^v.     u     :.     ^a 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  In  excess  of  the  bafiic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
he  paid  for  on  the  average  Neve  York,   92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 

^^^  ^Thes^e"  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
(^nth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials   subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTEB-STATE  MILK  PB0DUCER8'  ABSOOIATION  PBICE8 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
1.11  vers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow 
ill!!  contributions  and  payments:  «         ,.   «  ,«.«  a 

(1)      To    the   Philadelphia   Interstate   I>airy  Ctonncil   2c  per   100   pounds 
c.f  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(o)      Tn  thA  TntAr-atate  Milk   Producers'    Association  2c  per   100  pounds 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)      To   the  Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council   2o   per   100    pounds 
of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.  ....,,.. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablizatlon  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


(46V4  quarts) 
(46%  quarts) 
(46"/^   quarts) 


AUGUST  BASIC  PBIOB 

F.  O.  B.  PhlladAlpllU 

OBADE  B  MABKET  MILK 

Prifes   quoted    subject   to   market  conditions. 


Test 
l<er   cent 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.94 

;t.05  2.96 

;;  1  2.98 

.1.15  3.00 

3.2  3.02 
3.25  3.04 

3.3  306 
:(.35  8.08 

3.4  3.10 
:i.4>  3.12 

3.5  3.14 
3.5r>  3.16 

3  6  3.18 
.!.«.'.  3.20 

3.7  3.22 
3.75  3.24 

3.8  8.26 
3.85  3.28 

3.9  8-30 
3J95  3.32 

4  3.34 
4  05  3.36 
4  1  3.88 
1.15  3.40 

4.2  3.42 
4  25  3.44 

4.3  3.46 
4.35  3.48 
4  4  3.60 
4.45  3.52 
4  6  3.54 
l.'iS  3.56 

4.6  3.68 
4.H5  3.90 

4.7  3.63 
4.75  3.64 
4.«  3.66 
4.85  3.68 
4.9  3.70 
4.95  3.72 
5.  3.74 

When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price 
Philadelphia  is  7%  cents  per  quart. 


Price 

per  qt. 
6.3 
6.36 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.6 
6.66 
6,6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.76 
6,75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.05 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.16 
7.2 
7.28 
7.8 
7,8 
7.35 
7,4 
7.4S 
7.5 
7,66 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.76 
7.8 
7.86 
7.9 
7.96 
8. 
8. 
o.  b. 


AUGUST   BASIC   PBICE 

Coontry  Becelving  Stations 

OBADB  B  MABKET  MILK 

Prices  quoted  subject  to  market  conditions. 
Quotations   are  at   railroad  points.     Inland 
stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are   less  freight  and   receiving  sta* 
tion  charges. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight  Rates 

100  lbs. 


f. 


AUGUST  SUBPLU8  PBIOB 

r.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

Class   I   Milk 


Per 


3. 

3.06 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.26 

3.3 

3.36 

3.4 

8.45 

3.6 

3.56 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.76 

3.8 

3.65 

3.9 

3196 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4  55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.78 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


4% 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.lune 

July 

August 


100  Pounds 
$2.14 

2.16 

2.18 

2.20 

2.22 

2.24 

2.26 

2.28 

2.80 

2.82 

2.84 

2.86 

2.38 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.60 

2.62 

2.64 

2.56 

2.58 

2.60 

2.62 

3.64 

2.66 

2,68 

2,70 

2.72 

2.74 

2,76 

2.78 

2,80 

2.82 

2.84 

2.80 
2.86 
2.00 
2.92 
2.04 


8UBPLUS  PBI0E8 
Monthly  Sarplat  Prleta 
milk   at  all   receiving  stations 
2.16 
2.18 
2.04 
1.87 
1.02 
1  1.95 

^      1.02 
1.96 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

61 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to  10 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

180 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


inel. 


,268 

,283 

,303 

,313 

,333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.309 

,414 

.424 

,434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.400 

.505 

,510 

.520 

.535 

..'V40 

.550 

.56fi 

.566 

.576 

.581 

,596 

.600 


8% 


Price 
milk 

$2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2,33 
2.32 
2.81 
2.39 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


SEPTEMBER  PBIQES 

The  price  on  which  milk  will  be  sold 
during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  September  will 
be  the  same  as  that  quoted  for  August. 

The  price  paid  for  the  period  September 
16th  to  30th  will  be  at  the  newly  established 
basis.  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  in  advance  of  the  former  price, 
as  quoted  above.  All  surplus  milk  is  rated 
as  Class  I  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  Class 
1    price. 


BASIC    PBICE 

Effective    September    16th 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B    Market   Milk 

Tost  l'«'r 
per  cent.                     100  ll)s. 

3.  $3.2!) 
3.05  3.31 

3.1  3.33 
a.  15  3.35 

3.2  3.:J7 
a.^o  o.-''if 

3.3  3.41 
3.36  3.43 

3.4  3.4.J 
3.45  3.47 

3.5  3.49 
3.55  3.51 

3.6  3.53 
3^65  3.55 

3.7  3.87 
3.75  3.59 

3.8  3.61 
3.85  3.H3 

3.9  -'.es 

3.95  3.67 

4.  3.69 

4.05  3.71 

4.1  3.73 
4.15  3.75 

4.2  3.77 
4.25  3.79 

4.3  3.81 
4.35  3.83 
4  4  3.85 
4.45  3.87 
4  r>  3.89 
4.55  3.91 

4.6  3.93 
4.65  3.95 

4.7  ;i.97 
4.75  ^-"n 

4.8  4.01 
4  85  4.03 

4.9  4.05 
4.95  4.07 
5.  4.09 

tested. 


Per  Qt. 
4.6 
4.6 
4.66 
4.7 
4.76 
4.8 
4.86 
4.0 
4.95 
6. 
5. 

5.05 
6.1 
5.15 
5.16 
5.2 
6.26 
6.8 
6.85 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5,6 
5.55 
5.6 
5.66 
5,7 
5.75 
5.75 
5,8 
6.85 
5.0 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.15 
6,2 
6.26 
6.8 


When   milk  is 
Philadelphia  is  8 


not 
cents  per  quart. 


Price 
per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 

i.'65 

7.4 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.55 

7.fi 

7.fi5 

7.fi5 

7.7 

7.75 

7.H 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

8.25 

8.3 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

M.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.(55 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

H.8 

the  price  f.  o.  b. 


BASIC  QUANTITY 

Effective   September   16th 

Grade  B  Market  MUk 


Inland 
to    local 


Quotations  are  at  railroad  points 
st^ations  carry  differentials  Bubjfct 
arrangements. 

Prices   are    less    freijiht    and   receiving   sta 
tion  charKes. 

Freight  Rates 
100  lbs 


1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.55 
1.69 
1.62 


AUGUST  8UBPLU8  PBICE 
At  AU  BocelTlng  Stations 
Class  I  Milk 
Test  Per  100  lbs. 

8.  $2.14 

8.05  2.16 

8.1  218 

8.15  2.20 

8  2  2.22 

8,26  2.24 

8.3  2.26 
3.36  2.28 

8.4  2.80 
8.45  2.32 

8.5  234 
3,65  2.36 

3.6  2.38 
3.65  2.40 

3.7  2.42 
8.75  2.44 

3.8  2.46 
3,85  2.48 

3.9  2.50 
3.95  2.82 
4.  2.54 
4.05  2.56 
4  1  2.68 
4.16  2.60 
4  2  2.62 
4.25  2.64 

4.3  2.66 
4.36  2.68 

4.4  2.70 
4,45  2.72 

4.5  2.74 
4.56  2.76 

4.6  2.78 
4.65  2.80 
4  7  2.82 
4.75  2.84 

4.8  2.86 
4.85  2.88 

4.9  2.90 
4.95  2.92 
5.  2.94 


MOMTBLT  BASIC   PBI0B8    OP    GBADB   B 
OB  MABKBT  MILK 
FOB.    Philadelphia    and    at    receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  aone  at  3%  butterfat. 

Receiving 
P.  O,  B. 
quart   Phila. 
1926 
January    1-18  6.8 

January    16-31  6.8 

February  6.8 

March  6.8 

April  «•« 

May  »•• 

June  5*2 

July  «•• 

August  .    ••• 


Miles 

1   to  10  incl. 

11   to  20  " 

21   to  30  " 

31    to  40  " 

41    to  50  " 

51   to   60  " 

61   to   70  " 

to   80  " 

90  " 


71 
81    to 


91  to  100 
101  to  110 
111  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

,333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.460 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.605 

.610 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.656 

.566 

.676 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2  55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


50 
49 
,48 
.48 
46 


2.46 


AUGUST    BUTTER    PRICES 
92  Score   Solid  Packed 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt. 

2.60 
2.37 
2,37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.13 
2.13 
2.37 
2.37 


8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

f 
10 
11 
18 
18 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 


Philadelphia 
41  1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
8/4 
3/4 


41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

42 

42 

42 

42 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 


1/2 
1/2 


New  York 
40  1/2 
40  1/2 
40  1/2 
40  1/2 
40   1/2 

40  1/2 
41 

41 
41 

41  1/2 
41   8/4 

41  3/4 
42 

42  1/4 
42  1/4 
42  1/4 
42  1/4 
42  1/4 
42 

42 
•42    1/2 
^42    3/4 

43 

43 


Chicago 
38 
38   1/2 

38  3/4 
39 
39 
39 

88  3/4 
89 

39  3/4 

39  3/4 

40  1/2 
40  1/2 
40  3/4 
40  3/4 
40  3/4 
40  3/4 
40 
40 

39  3/4 
40 

40  3/4 
41 
48 
43 


DIRECTING  DIRECTORS 

An  Important  Reason  for  the 
Success  of  the  E.  S.  Exchange 

From  the  outset,  the  members  of 
the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Kx- 
change  have  seen  to  it  that  Ihr 
members  eleeted  to  the  Board  of 
Direetors  are  seleeted  not  to  aet 
as    figureheads    but  to   direet. 

The  Direetors  are  elected  at  the 
annual  uieeling  and  rciiicicikt  i  Vv  ry 
section    of    the    country    served    by 
the  Exchange.     The  present  Board 
of  54  is  composed  of  a  representa- 
tive from  nearly  every  county  serv- 
ed.    As   the    Exchange   extends    its 
territory,    Directors    are    elected    to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  new 
sections  so  that  the  Exchange  as  a 
unit    may    best    serve    its    various 
constituents.        The     Directors     are 
eleeted  by  the  members  for  a  term 
of  one  year  at  the  annual  meeting 
held      in      Springfield,      Mass.,      th«^ 
fourth  Tuesday  in  February.     Th<; 
members  of  this  non-stock  coopera 
tive    are    the    patrons,    the    fanners 
who  buy  through  it,  and  each  m<in- 
t^r    present    has    one    vote.      Tlierc 
are   no   dues  to   pay.     There    is   no 
stock    to     buy.        More     than     .'JOO 
farmers    attended    the    last    annual 
meeting,  and  they  came  from  every 
section    served    by    the    Exchange, 
including  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Penn.sylvania. 

From     their     own     number,     the 
Board  of  Direetors  select  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  ten.      This  group 
admini.sters   the    affairs    of   the    Ex- 
change   and    is    responsible    to    the 
Board.        It   selects    the    paid    statV 
and    sees    that    tlie    policies    of    the 
Board  of  Direetors  are  carried  out. 
The    importance    which    the    mem- 
bers   of    this    Committee    attach    to 
their  Exchange  responsibilities  may 
be  judged  by  the   fact  that  the   1 1 
meetings    held    in    1025    showed    an 
average   attendance  of  SI    per  cent. 
The     present     members     of     this 
Committee  are  substantial  fanners. 
They    them.selves    own    more    than 
600  dairy  cattle   and   thousands   of 
hens.      They    are   devoting   a   large 
portion    of    the    energy    and    judg- 
ment which  makes  them  successful 
farmers  to  the  administration  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange. 
Last   year   the    $5,900,000   busines.s 
was  handled  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
3%.     During  the  12  months  ending 
June    30,    the    Exchange    handled 
115,413  tons  of  feed  and   grain,  an 
increa.se  of  15.9%  over  the  previous 
12  months  indicating  very  concrete- 
ly   that    the    members    of    the    Ex- 
change are  pleased  with  the  service 
they  are   getting. 

The  success  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  type  of  men  who 
serve  the  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Farmers  interested 
in  cooperative  buying  should  write 
the  office  for  the  list  of  the  present 
Board  which  includes  a  brief  .sketch 
about  each  member. 


Cement  makes  the  best  floor  for  a 
poultry  house.  When  properly  built  it 
is  economical,  easy  to  clean,  rat  proof, 
durable,  and  free   from  dampness. 


Eastern  Stales  pamcps  Exchange 

A  non-stork,  non-profit  orfintuzatUn, 

ownpil  and  rontrollod  hy  thm 

jarmers  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


.it 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  J926 


September,  )926 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


cMakeVs 
Prove  Our 


THE  SESOUl  CENTENIAL  NOW  IN  FULL  OPERATION 


We  have  made  this  etatement  for  many 
j-ears.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
will  inrrease  milk  production  at  least  20- 
quarts  per  sack  over  any  unbalanced  ration 
now    being  used. 

That's  a  broad  statement  to  make.  But 
we  go  farther.  We  also  say  that  if  it 
doesn't  deliver  the  20extra  quarts  per 
Back  vnii  cet  our  bank  check  for  the 
difference.  If  you  are  using  home  grown 
grains  or  other  unbalanced  rations  you  can 
qualify   for   this  ail-in-your-favor  offer. 

Always  A  Reason 

There's  no  m.vstery  about  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  The  reason  for  the 
unfailing  success  of  this  great  feed  lies  in 
the  special  blending  process.  Ouly  the 
choicest  ingredienls  obtainable  go  into 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  At  regular  intervals 
all  through  the  day  trained  labroatory  men 
test  the  feed  as  it  goes  through  the  various 
processes.      No  feed  could  be  better  than 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

FOR  GREATER  MILKPRODUCTIO^ 

We  want  you  to  try  for  those  20-extra 
quarts  per  sack  at  our  expense.  Have 
your  local  dealer  deliver  a  trial  ton.  Feed 
it  as  a  complete  ration  or  mix  with  home 
grown  grains  according  to  directions  on  the 
sack.  Then  compare  results.  If  it  doesn't 
do  as  we  guarantee  we  pay  you  the  differ- 
ence between  what  you  get  and  the  20- 
extra  quarts  per  sack  we  guarantee.  That's 
a   fair  proposition   isn't  itt 

Tf  you  do  not  know  what  dealer 
bandies  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
in  your  territory  write  as  for  his 
name.  The  quicker 
you  act  the  sooner 
you  get  the  extra 
milk    profits. 

International  ^ 
Sugar  Feed  Gob 
MiiuMapoUstMtaa* 


20  ExtKa  Quavh  $ 
From  EvcKy  Sack  |^ 

-Guaranteed/;^ 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 


Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 


Wc*t  Chester,  Pa. 


We  should  n(»t  get  excited  over  the 
fact  that  we  liave  quite  a  stirplus  of 
corn,  for  this  has  hai)pened  hefore  and 
will  happen  again.  We  may  find  our- 
selves next  year  with  a  shortage  of  corn 
and  the  price  may  run  so  high  that  the 
stock  feeder  will  find  it  difficult  to  bxiy 
corn  and  make  a  profit. 

Com  is  our  greatest  crop.  It  is  the 
source  of  more  wealth  than  any  other 
single  item,  and  its  proper  use  should  be 
thoroughly  tinderstood  by  all  engaged  in 
agriculture.  A  recent  study  in  the  use 
of  the  silo  has  shown  conclusively  that 


iiieiit  ha;  expended  more  (li.iii  .$2,0()0,(M)() 
in  its  ))iirt!cipatioi)  in  the  I'.xliiltitiou. 
V'xhiltits  deiiKnislrale  aiimtiii'  oMier 
thiiijis,  lidw  the  food,  clotliiiin-  and  iiiim- 
eroiis  ollnT  daily  rejiiiireiiieiits  of  thi- 
eiti/eiis  are  elfeefed  by  what  it  dtu-s  to 
iiiaiiitai'i,  quality  .;U(I  (|tiaidily  of  ))ro- 
diielioii;        iiiark«"titifi'        .standards       and 


(foiitinued  from  page  1) 

of  many  of  the  buildings  of  the  state  in 
the  early  days. 

Ohio.  Arkansas,  'J'exas,  North  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  ("alifornia,  and  many  of 
the  individual  states  in  the  imion  are 
r«-l)rescnted  l)y  .separate  btdldings  while 
(ttliers  are  located  in  the  various  exhibit 
biiildiniis      themselves.        Many     of     the 


New  Jersey  Slate  Building 


transi)<>rtation    facilities.     l\x]M'rls   are    in 
attendenee    to    assist     I'le    visitor    to    the 
fullest   understanding  of  what   is   so   lav- 
ishly  disjilayed    for   his    inspeefion. 
The   Pennsylvania    State    Building 

The  most  imixtsing  (»f  the  buildings 
erected  b\"  states  is  that  of  the  State 
of  IVnnsylvania.  It  is  332  feet  by  2'Iii 
ft'et.  It  is  a  marvel  of  beautiful  archi- 
teeture,  end»»-ll!shed  with  scti!i)tpr,d 
groui)s  in  relief  that  synd)oli/.e  the  liis- 
tory  and  jjrogress  of  the  state  and  its 
activities.  Tbe  foriY  of  the  l)uilding 
is  modern.  The  Hroad  street  facade 
comprises  the  two  exhibition  halls  with 
gabled  etuis  joined  by  tall  co'onnad*'^. 
In  each  gable  are  immense  niches  shelter- 
ing heroic  grou])s  of  sculi)ture  rejiresent- 
ing  "Industry"  and  ".\gritidturp,"  Penn- 
sylvania's two  major  aetivifes. 

Pennsylvania  national  resources  in 
forests,  waters,  ndnerais,  (ish  and  game 
are  ])ort rayed.  Here  are  also  showti  1.50 
years  of  farming  i)ractice,  farm  home- 
steads with  milk  house,  farm  kitchens, 
wagon  house,  corn  cribs  and  store  hotise. 
An  ox  cart  with  c(piipment  necessary  for 
a  farm  1.50  years  ago  contrasts  with  the 
etpiipment  used  on  the  modern  farm. 
The  development  of  transportation,  im- 
l)roved  highways  and  models  i)ortray  the 
relation  of  the  civic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment  in   the   state. 

New  Jersey   Building 

The  New  Jersey  Building  is  a  rej)- 
resentation  of  the  Hessian  Barracks  at 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Delaware    Building 

The  State  of  Delaware  is  represented 
by  a  quaint  colonial  structure,  recalling 
the  early  days  of  the  republic  and  typical 


(•■•mdries  are  also  represented  in  separate 
buildings. 

liider    the    aus))ices    of    the    Wom<-n's 
•      -   '•      - '    ,1(1 


Live  Stock  Show 

Many  si)ecial  events  will  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  Sescpii  C'eidennial. 
From  September  12th  to  l!)th,  the  ex- 
]>osition  grounds  will  house  a  monster 
Live  Stock  Show.  These  will  include 
exhibits  of  Horses,  Beef  Cattle,  Dairy 
Cattle,   Sheep,  Swine,  etc. 

This  show  will  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing exhibits  of  its  kind.  Virtually 
all  of  the  leading  breeds  in  the  difl'erenl 
classifications    will    l)e    shown. 

The  show  will  he  staged  in  an  encl«»s- 
ure  adjoining  the  Palace  of  Agriculture. 

The  horse  section  has  been  divided 
into  four  divisions- -the  Pcrcheron ;  licl- 
gian;    Clydesdale;    Shire. 

In  the  cattle  divisions  there  are  the 
Shortliorn;  Hereford;  .Vberdeen- Angus; 
Polled  Shorthorn;  Holstein-Friesian; 
.Jersey;   (luernsey   and   Ayrshire. 

The  sheej)  divisions  have  recorded  the 
following:  Sliroj)shire;  Hampshire;  Ox- 
ford; Cotswold;  Lincoln;  Southdown; 
Cheviot;  D(»rset  Horn;  Uaiid) millet  and 
Merino. 

In     the     swiiu'    divisions     will     be     the 
following:         Berkshire;      Polaiul-China ; 
Du  roc-Jersey;     Chester     White;     Hamp- 
shire and   Sjiotted   Polaiul-China. 
Poultry,    Pigeon    and    Pet    Stock    Show 

From  October  2.5th  to  30th,  there  will 
be  staged  a  Poultry.  Piegon  and  Pet 
Stock  Show,  by  the  Northern  Philadel- 
l)hia  poultry  Association.  The  show 
will  be  luMised  in  the  Sesqui  .Xuditorium 
and    will    consist    <»f    both    exhibition    aiul 


Delaware  State  Building 


lUiijamin  h'ranklin  and  others  identified 
with  the  founding  of  the  Nation.  Bus- 
iiH'ss  centres,  public  buildings  and  i)Iaces 
of  religious  worship,  just  as  they  were 
when  the  Liberty  Bell  proclaimed  free- 
dom throughout  the  land  in  1776,  are 
rej>roduced. 

'the  new  Stadium  accommodating 
1()0,(M)()  is  a  w<»nder  in  itself.  It  is  used 
for  various  displays  as  well  as  for  sport- 
ing events,  pageants  and  other  out  door 
gatherings. 


produclion  classes.  A  utility  cla.ss  will 
also  be  a  i>art  of  this  show. 

An  outstanding  atraction  of  the  show 
will  be  the  boys'  and  girls'  chdi  exhibit. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibition  features 
of  the  Ses(pii  Centennial,  amtisement 
features  have  been  provided  on  the 
"Gladway"  end)racing  eighty  Jicres. 
Among  these  features  are.  Trips 
Through  the  Orient,  Treasure  Island, 
The  Streets  of  Canton,  The  liattle  of 
(Jettysburg,  Fire  and  FMamcs,  Seaplanes 
and  many  other  attractions. 


OUR  SURPLUS  CORN— A.  l.  h^^u. 


only  a  few  states  are  properly  using 
this  well-known  means  of  preserving  the 
corn  crop  and  ptitting  it  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  stock  food.  Based  on  states 
like  Wisc(msin,  Michigan  and  Connecti- 
cut, which  are  tising  one  silo  for  each 
thirty  head  of  cattle,  this  coimtry  is  in 
need  of  1,500,(XK)  more  silos,  which  if 
l)ut  into  use  would  not  only  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  production  of  stock 
and  stock  products  but  would  also  ab- 
sorb six  hundred  million  bushels  of  corn. 
If  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  coimtry 
would  give  their  cows  the  corn  they  need 


to  produce  milk  at  the  greatest  profit, 
all  the  suri)lus  corn  would  be  taken  up. 
If  the  feeders  of  cattle  and  hogs  would 
finish  their  animals  as  they  should,  there 
would  be  an  actual  shortage  of  corn  and 
it  wotdd  greatly  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  by  improving  the  quality. 
When  we  see  the  vast  number  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  that  are  coming  into  the 
market  in  a  half-finished  and  half-fed 
eondition,  damaging  both  the  market 
and  the  consnuiiition  of  meat,  we  rculiee 
the   importance  of  this  matter. 

With  a  proper  use  of  corn  as  human 


f<M)d  and  with  all  the  splendid  products 
of  corn,  such  as  sugar,  starches  and 
syrup,  we  could  utilize  quite  a  i)er  cent, 
of  the  surplus.  If  our  cornbelt  farmers 
would  tise  nutre  legume,  grasses  and  hay, 
and  i)ut  their  farm  on  a  crop-rotation 
basis,  they  would  grow  larger  crops  of 
corn  on  fewer  acres  and  make  a  much 
larger  i>roftt. 

While  we  expect  the  cornbelt  farmer 
to  j^roduce  corn,  and  the  cottonbelt  far- 
mer to  i)roduce  cotton,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect him  to  rob  his  .soil  at  the  exiiense 
of  producing  a  big  cnij)  year  after  year. 


MOST  COOPERATIVES 

ARE  INCORPORATED 

I'.ighty-lhree  i)er  cent,  of  the  farmers' 
cooj)erative  associations  in  the  United 
States  are  incorjxjrated.  Sixty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  active  associations  are  organ- 
ized with  capital  stock;  86  per  cent,  of 
the  associations  handle  the  products  of 
n(ui-memhers  as  well  as  mendiers;  and 
!()  i)er  cent,  have  their  membership 
hound  to  them  by  marketing  contracts, 
riiesc  figures  are  from  a  tabulati«m 
made  of  10,000  associations  made  by  the 
Division    of    Cooi)erative    Marketing    of 

the  I  J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'I'l.  _   .,  ■  »  ... 

i.  in.   i/civ.cuirtt5c  ui    u!>.suciaiioiis   incor- 

l)orated,  having  cajiital  stock,  serving 
n(m-members,  etc.,  varies  widely  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  received,  94  i)er  cent. 
of  the  associations  in  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  States  are  incorporated,  and  but 
72  ))er  cent,  of  the  associations  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  stretching  from 
Delaware  to  Florida,  are  so  organized. 
In  the  East  North  Central  States  82  per 
cent,  of  the  associations  are  incorpor- 
ated; and  in  the  West  North  Central, 
SI  i)er  cent.  Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the 
California  associations  report  being  In- 
eorj)()rated,  as  do  9.5  per  cent,  of  the 
Oregon  associations,  93  per  cent,  of  those 
in  New  York,  84  per  cent,  in  Iowa,  81 
per  cent,  in  Minnesota,  and  hut  73  per 
cent,  of  the  Missouri  associations. 

The  i)ercentage  of  the  associations 
which  report  being  organized  with  cai)i- 
tal  stock  in  the  .several  geographic  divi- 
sions, are  as  follows:  New  England 
States,  84  per  cent.;  West  North  Central, 
T(l  per  cent.;  Mountain,  71;  Ea.st  North 
Central,  (i9;  Pacific,  63;  West  South  Cen- 
tral, 59;  South  Atlantic,  40;  Middle 
Atlantic,  .3.5;   East  South  Central,  34. 

In  the  West  North  Central  States,  92 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers'  associations 
li.indle  business  for  non-members,  while 
in  the  F-ast  South  Central  States  but  64 
per  cent,  of  the  associations  serve  others 
fli;iu  their  members.  The  percentages 
which  .serve  non-members  for  a  few  of 
the  leading  cooperative  states  are:  North 
Dakota,  97  per  cent.;  Kansas,  96; 
Nebraska,  96;  Ohio,  9.5;  Minnesota,  94; 
Miss<Miri,  93;  Washington,  77;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 75;  New  York,  .58;  and  California, 

n. 

Marketing  contracts  seem  to  be  most 
lK)j)ular  with  associations  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  In  California,  74  per  cent. 
of  the  associations  employ  contracts;  in 
Washington,  63  per  cent.;  and  in  Oregon, 
37  per  cent.  In  New  York  55  per  cent. 
of  the  associations  use  contracts.  In  the 
North  Central  States,  where  the  largest 
ninnber  of  cooperatives  are  found,  fewer 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  associations  use 
them. 
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-  -no  other  feed  wiUpait^ouj 

sudt  profit  / 


There  never  has  been  —  and  never  will  be  —  any  fair  way  to 
judge  a  dairy  ration  except  by  the  return  in  milk  from  every 
dollar  spent  for  feed. 

The  lowest  priced  feed  is  really  the  most  expensive  if  it  fails  to 
pay  back  more  than  it  cost.  And  the  highest  priced  feed  is  the 
most  economical  if  it  earns  the  largest  net  profit. 

Not  a  formula  alone — nor  a  price  nor  a  method  of  manufacture 
— has  built  Larro  reputation.  Dairymen's  preference  for  Larro 
comes  from  just  one  thing — RESULTS — the  amount  of  profit 
produced  for  every  dollar  spent  for  feed. 

You  can  quickly  prove  on  your  own  balance  sheet  what  thou- 
sands of  other  dairymen  have  found  from  long  exp)erience  — 
and  without  risk,  too.  Get  two  sacks  of  Larro  from  your  nearest 
dealer.  If,  after  feeding  them  to  one  cow,  you  are  not  satisfied, 
he  is  authorized  to  return  your  money.  This  is  the  Larro 
guarantee  that  has  been  in  effect  for  the  past   15  years. 


Morm  Milk  Or  It  Cottt 
You  Nothing 

"Feed  200  pounds  of  Larro  to  any 
one  cow;  then  if  your  own  figures 
do  not  show  that  she  gave  more 
milk  on  Larro,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, return  your  two  empty  sacks 
and  unused  Larro  and  get  every 
cent    of   your    money    back." 

Dealers  selling  Larro  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  asreement. 


LARROWE     MILLING     COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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FARM  PRICE  INDEX  CONTINUES  DOWNWARD  TREND 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

COLLEGE  CREAMERY 

HAS  BIG  PRODUCTION 
In  connection  with  the  training  of 
students  in  dairy  manufacture  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  agricultural 
school,  the  college  operates  a  creamery 
which  has  just  completed  a  record  year 
for  production  of  various  commodities. 
The  output  for  the  year  included  the 
iiifiking  of  227,000  pounds  of  butter; 
•'{fi.OOO  gallons  of  ice  cream  and  ice 
eream  mix;  2.5,000  pounds  of  cheese; 
'.'.')0,000  quarts  of  milk  and  32,500  quarts 
of  cream  retailed.  The  creamery  Is 
sMj)i)lir(l  by  the  college  herd  of  70  milk- 
ing cows  and  received  milk  from  about 
•JOO  farmers  in  Centre  county. 


Silage  corn  should   be  cut  when  it  is 
iu  the  dough  stage. 


The  general  level  of  prices  for  farm 
j)roducts  declined  to  132  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  level  by  August  15,  continuing 
the  drop  which  carried  it  from  139  in 
June  to  135  in  July,  according  to  the 
monthly  price  index  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  20  points  or 
about  13  per  cent  lower  than  in  August 
last  year.  This  index  of  132  is  the  low- 
est reached  in  nearly  two  years. 

Small  price  gains  in  cotton  and  grains 
were  nmre  than  offset  by  declines  in 
the  meat  animal  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
groups.  Farm  prices  of  corn  advanced 
about  11  per  cent  from  July  15  to 
yVtigust  15  while  the  price  of  hogs 
dropped  about  eight  points.  With  July 
15  farm  prices,  the  price  of  100  pounds 
of  hogs  was  equivalent  to  the  price  of 
nearly  IH  bushels  of  corn,  while  Aug^ist 
15  this  ratio  was  reduced  to  less  than 
J^  /arm  prices,  the  price  of  100  i>ounds 


November  1925.  The  farm  price  of  rye 
increased  seven  per  cent  and  the  price 
of  i)otatoes  dropped  nearly  twenty  per 
cent. 

Of  the  more  im])ortant  farm  products 
for  which  prices  have  been  determined, 
only  five  are  159  per  cent  of  the  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  pre-war 
period  of  1909  to  1914,  or  equivalent  to 
the  level  of  wholesale  ])rices  of  non- 
agricultural  ])r(Kluefs,  which  was  159 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  for  July, 
'i'he  five-year  ]>eriod,  1909-191 1,  is  u.sed 
as  the  base  of  100  for  the  index  of  prices 
of  agricultural  products.  The  farm 
prices  of  the  five  farm  prcrducts  ex- 
pressed as  i)ereentiiges  of  the  i)re-war 
average  are:  hogs,  Kil;  wool,  179;  lambs, 
IHK;  chickens,  19 1;  and  jwtatoes,  202 
per  ceiit.  At  I  he  oilier  extreme  are 
horses,  .')(»  per  cent;  barley,  Si);  oats,  95; 
rye,   120;   beef  eatlh-,  12 1  ;  eggs,  12.'};   and 


corn    12-t  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  aver- 
age. 

The  ))urchasing  power  of  agricultural 
l)roducts  is  also  down,  dropping  to  86 
in  July  which  is  the  lowest  level  since 
December  1924.  Decreases  in  purchas- 
ing power  are  recorded  for  grains,  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  cotton  and  cotton 
seed.  Meat  animals  held  their  own  and 
dairy  ])roducts   advanced  a  point. 

Index   Number  of  Farm   Prices 

Aug.  1909-July  1914—100 

August  July  Aujjust 

1925  19'i6  1926 

(Jrains     157  125  128 

KruKs    and    VcKetahlcs.  .  .  178  195  16« 

•Mfat    Animals    14'J  152  144 

Dairy    and     Poultry     Pro- 

ducts      13!)  131  130 

Cotton    and    ('ottonseed  .  .  ]8«  120  130 

nnclassifit'd       9t>  81  81 

Noll  AKi'icullural       Wliolc- 

sale  ( I'ricos         Hu. 

Labor)     104  l.->9        

PurcliasiiiK    Power.    Farm 

Products 93  85        


/ 


> 
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BE  HEALTHY,  WEALTHY  AND  WISE 


'lo  l»r  licaltliy,  wt'Hlthy  and  wise  is 
ail  anii)iti<ni  which  has  long  made 
"health"  an  iniijortant  goal  to  strive  for. 
J  hf  last  few  years  have  witnessed  an 
earnest  eflfort  to  attain  this  goal,  and 
this  effort  has  been  put  f(»rth  all  over 
the    ecnnitrV. 

There  are  still  many  lessons  to  learn, 
for  everyone  has  not  yet  attained  100% 
liealth.  The  health  rules  must  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  T<»  helj) 
the  good  work  along  Women's  Clubs, 
Farmers'  Cluiis,  Cirange  and  many  other 
local  organizations  should  incorporate 
the  health  message  in  their  pr«»{;rauis 
as   often   as  possible. 

Talks  and  lectures  present  ti\e  subject 
very  directly;  -motion  pictures,  lantern 
slides,  i)lays  and  songs 
offer  a  variety  of 
means  to  present  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  fresh  and 
ititeresting  way.  This 
material  can  he  pro- 
cured through,  several 
organizations,  one  of 
which  is  the  Philadel- 
j.hia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council. 

Many  readers  of  the 
"Review"  are  already 
familiar  with  the  Dairy 
Council  plays  and  mo- 
tiion  pictures  that  have 
been  shown  at  various 
local  meetings.  The 
Cotmcll  has  talks,  pic- 
tures, plays  and  stunts 
suitable  for  suwiller 
groups,  and  stands 
ready  to  help  plan  any 
meetings  within  its 
territory.  Its  material 
lis  varied  enough  to  fill 
a  whole  program  or  to 

fit,  as  a  special  subject, ^^-  ___::^ 

intrt  a  genial  yiTogram. 

Much  of  this  material  can  be  used  by 
the  local  talent  and  is  furnished  free  of 
charge.  Nutr  ti(m  talks  and  some  of  the 
plays  can  only  be  used  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Council  workers,  who 
are  gladly  sent  out  when  the  size  of  the 
meeting  and  the  conditions  warrant  the 
expense. 

When  planning  to  use  Council  aid 
either  workers,  costumes,  or  slides,  it 
is  well  to  write  to  the  office  long  enough 
in  advance  to  insure  reservations. 

The  use  of  lantern  slides  is  controlled 
l>y  the  availability  of  electric  current 
to  run  the  lantern.  Where  they  can  be 
used  a  printed  lecture  is  sent  out  with 
the  slides.  Such  a  one  is  "Dairying  in 
Foreign  Lands"  which  shows  methods 
and  conditions   of  dairying  all   over  the 

world. 

When  it  is  possible  to  have  a  nutrition 
worker  give  the  regular  lectures,  a 
nutrition  talk  like  "Putting  Pep  in  Your 
Motor"  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  in- 
structive. 

Four  siK.rt  plays,  "How  Milk  Is 
Made,"  "Folh.wing  the  Milk  Can,"  "Eat- 
ing Milk"  and  "Milk  for  the  Whole 
World,"  are  written  for  the  little  folks. 


They  are  easily  learned  and  easily 
staged..  The  costummg,  dances  and 
music  are  very  simple  and  attractive; 
both  costumes  and  music  are  furnished 
free  of  charge  by  the  Dairy  Council  with- 
in the  territory.  These  four  plays  make 
a  very  pleasing  group  when  used  to- 
gether—each one  taking  between  15  and 
20  minutes  to  stage.  I'sed  singly  each 
one   is   complete  in  itself. 

"I'he  Kadio  Talk"— a  parody  of  a 
i)roadcasting  station — can  be  given  with 
memorizing  and  some  practice.  It  is 
one  of  the  newer  stunts  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  anyone  faudliar  with 
radio    programs. 

The  ".\merican  Girl  Beauty  Products" 
has   had    much  publicity   but   never  lost 


management    which    promises    well    for      entertainment    and    instruction    may    lie 


LUeir      IIIIUIC      i:<milUIl      aiiu      itayyttt\^<yo. 

Bookkeeping  on  the  farm  has  never 
had  the  attention  it  deserved,  tho  many 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  adopt  some 
plan  of  keeping  accounts  the  last  few 
years  in  order  to  see  how  nearly  they  are 
making  both  ends  meet.  These  records 
are  often  not  kept  as  fully  and  regularly 
as  they  should  be.  Household  accoimts 
receive  even  less  attention  than  farm 
accounts  but  are  just  as  important. 
For  this  reason  "All  in  a  Stew"  is  very 
timely  and  coidd  very  appropriately  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  talk  on  house- 
li«>ld   and   farm    accounts. 

"Punch    the    Cook"    is     another    play 
easily    given.        Punch    goes    out    to    do 


Program  by  Adults 
A    Talk    "A    Sanitary    Barn    for    Dairy 

Purposes." 
A  Talk  "Woman's  Place  Today  on  the 

Dairy    Farm." 
Slides— "Dairying    in     Foreign    Lands." 
Health  Songs. 

llefreshments — Rice     Pudding     and 
Gingerbread. 

Young  People's  Program 
A     Paper     "Why    Young    People     Need 

Milk." 
A  Story  "Putting  Pep  in  Your  Motor." 
Demonstration    "American    Girl    Beauty 

Products." 
Four  Short  Plays  "How  Milk  is  Made," 
"Following  the  Milk  Can,"  "F^ating 
Milk,"  "Milk  for  the  Whole  World." 
Kef  reshments  —  Peanut  Butter  Sand- 
wiches and  Milk  or  Sponge  Cake  and 
Milk. 

Program    for    Adults    and    Children 

A  Paper  or  Talk  "Profitable  Feeding  ot 

the     Dairy     Cow"     or     "E<'onomical 

F'eeding    with    Highest    Production." 

A  Paper  or  Talk  "Food  Values  of  Milk" 

or  "The  Place  of  Milk  in  the  Diet." 

Four  Short  Plays  "How  Milk  is  Made," 
"Following  the  Milk  Can,"  "Hating 
Milk,"  "Milk  for  the  Whole  World." 

Health   Songs. 


THE   HEALTH   MINSTRELS 


its  appeal  in  these  days  when  girls  are 
so  careful  to  keep  their  complexions  in 
good  order.  These  beauty  products 
may  be  used  with  absolute  faith  in  their 
efficiency  and  in  the  knowledge  that 
they   are  entirely  safe! 

For  the  other  young  people  or  those 
who  have  begun  to  face  the  problems 
of  married  life  "All  in  a  Stew"  is  a  play 
that  would  have  an  especial  interest.  It 
takes  only  such  stage  setting  as  can  be 
found  in  any  home.  A  young  bride  is 
discovering  that  the  art  of  housekeeping 
and  cooking  is  not  a  Heaven-sent  gift 
but  must  have  a  solid  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  training.  The  climax 
is  reached  when  the  meat  is  so  badly 
cooked  her  husband  can  not  cut  it  and 
goes  out  of  the  house  all  in  a  stew. 

She  is  utterly  discouraged  with  her- 
self and  is  In  a  very  humbled  state  of 
mind,  when  a  friend  comes  in  and  dis- 
covers the  situation.  With  pencil  and 
paper— and  possibly  the  Dairy  Council 
cook  book— the  two  housekeepers  sit 
down  and  work,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  husband  comes  back  at  supper 
time  the  little  bride  has  ready  for  his 
inspection  a  practical  plan  of  household 


his  "storing"  and  has  to  be  instructed 
by  the  old  vegetable  vender  in  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  vegetables  and  fruit  for 
a  balanced  diet. 

"The  Teeth  That  Jack  Built"  em- 
phasizes the  elements  in  the  diet,  which 
help  to  build  strong  even  teeth. 

"The  Magic  Street"  and  the  "Fash- 
Ion  Show"  are  most  delightful  entertain- 
ments, requiring  a  Dairy  Council  repre- 
sentative to  stage  them.  They  take 
only  a  few  hours  preliminary  work  to 
present  nutrition  in  a  very  noyel  and 
eflFective  way. 

On  a  well-rounded  dairy  program  the 
Quality  Control  Department  must  have 
a  place.  Lectures  and  lantern  talks  by 
the  field  men  are  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  presenting  the  material.  For 
entertaining  stunts  and  fun,  a  milk- 
maids chorus  or  a  minstrel  show  enable 
any  group  to  bring  in  humorous  items 
of  local  personal  interest.  Costumes  for 
the  maids  and^minstrels  can  be  procured 
from  the  Dairy  Council  office. 

The  following  suggested  programs  are 
adaptable  for  any  women's  club  and 
farmers'  meeting  from   which  an  hour's 


DAIRY  COUNCIL 

STAFF  CONFERENCE 
The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  l)air\ 
Council  held  a  Staff  Conference  Septem- 
ber 2nd  and  3rd.  This  was  enlarged 
somewhat  beyond  the  time  usually  for 
such  conferences  because  it  was  felt  im- 
]>()rtHnt  to  have  a  thorough  discussion  of 
Dairy  Council  policies  and  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  members  of  the 
staff  as  well  as  to  refresh  the  minds  of 
tho.se  who  had  been  with  the  Council 
previously. 

During  the  first  day  a  series  of  forty 
questions  governing  all  phases  of  Dairy 
Council  history  and  program  were  dis- 
cussed, and  an  answer  formulated  that 
was  satisfactory  to  those  present. 
These  questions  and  answers  will  be 
available  for  all  who  may  join  this 
Council  staff  in  the  future  or  those  seek- 
ing detailed  information  along  this  line. 
On  September  3rd  the  conference  dis- 
cussed such  items  as  new  material  and 
plans  for  1926  and  1927. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-Slate  Dairy  Coun- 
cil staff  there  were  Miss  Ada  Lockhart, 
the  new  Nutrition  Director  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Dairy  Council  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Way,  the  new  General  Manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Dairy  Council,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Philadelphia  Inter-Stale 
Dairy  Council. 

Mrs.  Mona  Allen  VanDyke  of  the 
Nutrition  Department  who  has  just 
arrived  from  abroad  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  work  of  the  Loiulon 
Milk  Publicity  Council  and  exhibited  the 
posters,  pamphlets  and  other  material 
which  that  Council  u.ses  in  its  work  in 
I'.ngland.  Much  of  this.  It  was  noted, 
is  similar  to  and  based  on  the  material 
used  by  the  Dairy  Councils  in  this  coun- 
try. 


/^: 


REGULARITY  IN  FEED- 
ING MORE  IMPORTANT 

THAN  IN  MILKING 

Of  all  dairy  operations,  milking  on 
most  farms  takes  the  greatest  amount  of 
lime,  and  to  many  persons  is  the  most 
irksome  task.  It  has  commonly  been 
assumed  that  cows  should  not  only  be 
uulked  regularly  but  also  by  the  same 
man  each  time.  Doubtless  this  has  had 
umch  to  do  with  the  distaste  many  per- 
sons have  for  dairy  work. 

FiXperiments  by  the  United  States  De- 
))artment  of  Agriculture  at  the  experl- 
MUMital  farm  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying 
at  Beltsville.  Md..  show  that  with  cows 
that  are  average  to  good,  milking  may 
take  place  at  irregular  hours  without  any 
marked  effect  upon  production.  Whether 
\ery  high  i)roducers  would  show  similar 
results  has  not  been  determined. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  when 
irregular  milking  was  accompanied  by 
irregular  feeding  the  production  was 
les.sened  about  5  j)er  cent.  Apparently 
cows  are  more  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  feeding  routine  than  to  variations  in 
the  hours  of  milking.  The  conclusion 
is  not  to  be  drawn  from  these  experi- 
nu*nls  that  regularity  in  doing  the  dairy 
work  is  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
but  rather  that  cows  can  occasionally 
lie  milked  earlier  or  later  than  usual  if 
there  is  something  else  to  which  the 
dairyman  desires  to  give  his  time. 

Though  it  is  generally  believed  that  a 
cow  will  produce  more  when  milked 
always  by  the  same  person,  the  practice 
in  many  large  dairies  where  there  are 
several  milkers  is  to  milk  the  cows  as 
they  come,  rather  than  to  reserve  cer- 
tain cows  for  each  man.  At  the  bureau's 
«xperl mental  farm,  12  cows  were  divided 
into  three  groups  of  four  cows  each,  and 
each  group  was  milked  regularly  by  the 
same  man  for  40  days.  The  12  cows 
were  then  milked  by  the  same  three 
men  in  such  a  way  that  no  cow  was 
milked  twice  in  succession  by  the  same 
man.  After  40  days  the  cows  were 
changed  to  regular  milking  again  for  40 
days.  The  results  show  an  increase  of 
only  about  0.05  per  cent,  in  the  milk  and 
butter  fat  through  steady  milking  by  the 
same  man.  This  is  so  little  as  lo  be 
almost  negligible. 


GUERNSEYS  AT  THE 

SESQUI  CENTENNIAL 


Former  Champions  to  Meet 
What  promises  to  be  the  largest  show 
of  Guern.sey  cattle  ever  assembled  at  one 
exhibition  will  he  seen  at  the  I..ive  Stock 
.Show  of  the  Sesqui  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia,  from  September 
12  to  19.  When  entries  for  the  show 
closed,  the  names  of  311  pure  bred 
Guernsey  cows  and  bulls  appeared  on 
the  list — over  half  again  as  many  as 
usually  api>ear  at  the  National  Dairy 
.Shows. 

The  Guernseys  are  entered  by  thirty 
breeders  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
I'ennsj'lvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnes- 
ota and  Iowa.  The  fact  that  the  entry 
list  reveals  the  names  of  several  animals, 
lioth  male  and  female,  that  have  been 
grand  champions  in  great  shows  of  re- 
<'ent  years,  adds  a  certain  element  of 
spice    to   the    occasion. 


WATCH  THE  CALVES 
During  hot  weather  watch  the  dairy 
calves  and  keep  them  growing.  They 
ire  quite  susceptible  to  changes  in  feed 
lud  weather.  Better  not  turn  them  on 
pasture  under  four  months  of  age,  and 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  good  feed, 
fresh  water,  and  shade. 


ANOTHER  1000  POUND  GUERNSEY 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  Developes  High 

Producers 

Floyd  U.  Hartzell,  of  Renfrew,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  what  the  )>oliticians  delight 
in  calling  a  "dirt  farmer",  but  his  suc- 
cess with  a  small  herd  of  pure  bred 
(Jiiern.seys  shows  that  he  is  not  merely 
an  average  farmer.  In  1922  he  joined  a 
Cow  Testing  Association,  and  found  that 
he  had  several  cows  that  exceeded  the 
400  pound  mark.  Among  them  was  one 
called  Gertrude  Claire  99550,  that  he  had 
brought  from  a  neighbor  as  a  heifer  and 
she  nmde  508  pounds  of  butter  fat  as  a 
two  year  old.  That  vnv<>  Mr  flart»<»ll 
the  idea  of  entering  her  for  Advanced 
Register  test. 

Gertrude  Claire  995.50,  a  big,  strong, 
square-uddered  cow,  rewarded  his  faith 
in  her  producing  18942.5  pounds  of  milk 
containing  893.4  pounds  of  butter  fat  as 
a  junior  four  year  old,  thereby  becom- 
ing the  second  highest  producing  cow 
of  her  age  for  the  breed. 

That  was  Mr.  Hartzell's  first  experi- 
ence at  testing  cows  for  the  Advanced 
Register.  But  it  is  only  half  the  story. 
He  immediately  re-entered  her  on  test  as 
a  five  year  old.  During  her  first  month, 
she  was  driven  over  the  road  to  a  newly 
acquired  farm,  where  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  months,  she  made  her  record 
with  a  ndlk  machine.  No,  it  did  not 
hurt  her  record,  for  she  finished  the  year 
with  a  total  of  20738.1  pounds  of  milk 
containing  1020.0  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
— and  became  the  fourth  highest  mature 
cow,  and  the  fifth  highest  cow  of  all  ages 
for  the  Guernsey  breed. 

Gertrude  Claire  99550  is  not  a  freak 
— she  is  one  of  a  high  producing  herd, 
made  so  by  intelligent  care  and  feeding, 
by  an  owner  who  has  one  hired  man  to 
help  with  the  work  of  a  160-acrc  farm. 
He  has  tested  eleven  of  his  cows,  with 
an  average  of  13494.1  pounds  of  milk 
and  G62.4  pounds  of  butter  fat, — and  this 
does  not  include  the  last  record  of  Ger- 
triule  Claire  99.550.  Three  of  the  records 
were  made  at  two  years  old,  two  at  three 
years,  one  at  four  years,  and  the  rest 
as  mature  cows. 


RATIO  OF  DAIRY  COWS 

TO  DAIRY  HEIFERS 

According  to  estimates  of  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
was  on  Jantiary  1st,  1926,  in  the  United 
States,  one  heifer  (one  to  two  years 
old),  for  each  six  dairy  cows  kept  for 
milk. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  per  heifer  ba.sed  on  the 
nund)er  of  cows  and  heifers,  2  years  old 
and  over,  kept  for  milk  and  the  number 
of  heifers,  one  to  two  years  old  being 
kept  for  milk.  (Crop  and  Market 
Monthly  Supplement,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  p.  42, 
February,  1926.) 

North  North 

United         Central     Atlantic 

Year  States  States  States 

1920  4.85       4.77       5.51 

1921  5.15       4.94       6.27 

1922  5.42       6.13       6.92 

1923  5.32       6.20       6.64 

1924  5.38  6.43  7.01 
1926  6.32  6.22  6.94 
1926       5.77       5.70       9.15 

One  heifer  per  year  for  each  eight 
cows  will  not  maintain  the  dairy  herd. 
As  a  result  of  unfavorable  prices  there 
is  now  a  shortage  of  the  older  heifers 
and  yoimger  cows.  The  number  of 
heifer  calves  now  being  raised  is  much 
higher  and  probably  .soon  will  be  too 
high.  (G.  F.  Warren  and  P.  A.  Pear- 
son in  Farm  Economics,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity.) 


^r^s     every  t^^^^ouW 
does  ^x.    V      {ox 
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Wou/dn't  Part 

i     yy/th  it 


That's  what  John  Mahoney,  President  of  the 
National  Milk  Goat  Farm  says  regarding  tho 
Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer.  And  we  have 
hundreds  of  similar  letters  in  our  files  from 
Other  users  who  are  equally  enthusiastic  ia 
their  praise  of  it 


und  9^r.:.M  Vunt>. 


^'^^n  M^^v^  ^«^' 


■K'ig! 


removes  everv  oarticle  of 

*•  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  from  the 

mflk  at   one  straining.    That's  what  we 
guarantee  or  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 

Sterilized  cotton  pads  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of 
strainer  make  it  impossible  for  any  dirt  to  get  through. 
This  method  is  endorsed  and  recommended  oy  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  by  thousands  of  dairymen,  farmers, 
creameries,  condensaries,  etc 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  doesn't  handle 
the  Purity  Strainer,  tell  him  to  get  one 
for  you,  or  write  us  direct,  giving  your 
dealer's  name. 


And  he«'s  why:  It  ^  -p^^  ^   ^^=^  ^ 


DepU    P 


Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from  6^^ 
in.  to  7  In.  diam., 
for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters. 
Send  for  a  trial 
order. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

—  DAiRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


Your  feed  dealer  can  now 
make  you  an  especially  attrac- 
tive contract  for  your  B-B  (Bull 
Brand)  Dairy  Ration  require- 
ments for  the  next  six  months* 

See  him  today 
Maritime  Milling  Company   inc 


tradc-mark 

RiaiSTKRID 


COST      Less 


PRODUCE        MORE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cardi  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON 

COOPERATIVE  DAIRY  MARKETING 


Preliminary  Hgures  recently  compiled 
by  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tion indicate  that  the  farmers*  associa- 
tions marketing  dairy  products  trans- 
Hcted  business  during  1925  of  approxi- 
mately $350,000,000.  The  1,775  associa- 
tions reporting,  made  sales  amounting  to 
$335,900,000.  As  over  2,000  associations 
are  listed,  the  total  figure  of  $.'J60,000,000 
is  conservative. 

One  thousand  and  .seventy  associations 
reporting  the  amounts  of  business 
handled  in  1924  give  a  total  of  $306,295,- 
000.  The  above  figures  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  about  9  per  cent,  for  1925  as 
compared  with  192i. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  sales 
by  producer  members  of  milk  bargain- 
ing associations  although  such  sales  are 
made  at  the  direction  of  the  association. 
Were  such  data  available  the  total 
amount  of  cooi>erative  business  by  dairy 
farmers   would    be   increased   materially. 

Nearly  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  busi- 
ness reported  for  1925  was  transacted  by 
associations  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  butter.  About  36  per 
cent,  of  the  total  business  was  reported 
by  104  associations  handling  principally 
fluid  milk.  Some  of  these  organizations 
received  milk  and  distributed  it  among 
dealers  and  large  consumers,  while 
others  handled  the  milk  through  to  the 
consumers. 


Four  hundred  thirty-nine  associations 
making  and  marketing  cheese  reported 
a  total  business  for  1925  of  $17,794,000, 
and  42  dairy  associations  performing 
various  marketing  functions  reported 
transacting  $8,203,000  of  business  in 
1925. 

Two  thousand  thirty-two  of  the  asso- 
ciations reported  upproximateiy  450,000 
members  and  58  bargaining  associations, 
37,000  members.  This  gives  a  total 
membership  of  nearly  490,000. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  dairy  mar- 
keting associations  were  incori)orated. 
The  incorporated  associations  had  95 
per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  antl 
transacted  96  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  busi- 
ness. 

Over  85  per  cent,  of  the  associations 
reported  having  ca))ital  stock,  and  this 
group  of  organizations  had  86  per  cent, 
of  the  total  membership  and  luindied  S6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  business  in  1925. 


Standardization  of  containers  for  mar- 
keting fruits  and  vegetables  is  one  of 
the  important  problems  whi<h  demands 
the  attention  of  the  general  i)ul)lic.  It 
is  vitally  necessary  in  the  interest  of  a 
square  deal  that  the  exact  content  of 
such  packages  be  generally  known  and 
that  the  different  sizes  be  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another. 


Pas:e  to 
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Dairy  Council 


Serv 


ice 


The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 


I 


Milk  Makes  Healthy  Childrea 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  **Milk  for  Health**  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

Are  Available 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides        Literature        Posters 

Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 

Are  Yours  for  the  Asking 

Let  Us  Assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  at  meetings  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Locals,  Com- 
munity gatherings,  etc.,  held  within  the  territory  of 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Wriu  uBJor  detailed  information  and  programs 

Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 

PfflLADELPHIA 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

MIDDLE  BUCKS  ASSOCIATION 
Marvin  Weller,  Tester 

During  the  month  of  July,  twenty-six  herds  were  on  test,  with  'Mi\  rows  in 
nulk  Hud  fii  dry.  Forty-five  eows  produced  over  40  pounds  oi  fat  and  1*2  produced 
over  50  pounds.  The  number  of  cows  producing  over  1,000  pounds  niillv  was  .'l^, 
with  30  producing  over  1,200  pounds. 

Higliest  Herd  Average  Milk  Production 
Owner  Cows  Milking  Average  Tibs.  Milk 

lienner,  Linfred    10  10()7 

Canby  and  S<m   22.5  9h8 

Karley,  W.  S H  »*<• 

Finney,   C.   1 1*  *^<»** 

Hunsberger,  Willis   M H  861 

Highest  Herd  Average  Butterfat  Production 
Owner  Cows  Milking  Average  Lbs.  Fat 

Benner,    Linfred    10  40.2 

Hishop,  Walter  

Farley,  W.  S 

I  lavens,  (Jeorge  S 

Canby  and  Son    


Owner 

Snuth,  J.   I 

Havens,  George  S. 
Truscott,  Steven  . 
Torbert,  W.  S.  .. 
Briggs,  J.  S 


September,  1926 
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BURLINGTON  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Paul  Willadsen,  Tester 

During  the  month  of  July  there  were  27  herds  tested  with  567  cows  in  milk 
and  59  dry,  averaging  698  pounds  of  milk  and  27.8  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  high  cow  in  milk  production  for  the  montli  is  a  grade  Holstein,  owned  l»y 
the  Bordentown  Industrial  School.  She  produced  1938  pounds  of  milk  and  60.1 
pounds  of  fat. 

The  high  herd  for  butterfat  production  is  owned  by  George  M.  Hoyee,  Ho»>b- 
lings,  with  an  average  of  796  pounds  of  milk  and  38.0  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  five  high  cows  for  the  month  of  July  were  as  follows : 
Owner  Name  of  Cow  Breed  Milk 

W.   G.    Davis    Nigger Grade   1566 

Chas.  G.  Wolf  Majestic  P.  B.  Ayrs  1426 

T.  E.  Bunting Mary   Gr.  G 1536 

T.  E.  Bunting White  Rose Gr.    H 1612 

Jos.   S.   Evans    Lydia  W P.  B.  G 1256 

The  five  high  herds  for  the  month  are  as  follow: — 


B'Fat 
69.0 
68.4 
6(i.O 
62.!> 
62.K 


Owner 
Geo.  M.  Royce 
John  S.  Pew   . . 
Fi.  J.    Bunting 
J.  H.  Rogers  . . 


No.  of  Cows 
.  6 
.27 
.27 

.18 


T.  E.  Bunting   17 


Breed 

.  .Gr.  J.  &  G 

.  .Gr.  &  P.  B.  G.  . . 

.  .Gr.  J.  &   G 

.  .Gr.  G 

Gr.    &    P.    B.    G. 

Hoi.    Gr.    J    & 

. .    Ayrs  


Milk 
796 
708 
751 
724 


829 


IVF-'ai 
38.0 
37.1- 
36.1 
36.8 


34.2 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
D.  C  Drake,  Tester 

This  association  finished  its  second  year  on  August  first,  1926.  It  had  IS 
members.  During  the  year  16  profitable  and  U  unpn>fitable  cows  were  sold. 
Twenty-.seven  cows  reacted  to  the  T.  B.  test.  The  total  number  of  e(»ws  in  tin- 
Association  during  all  or  part  of  the  year  was  238.  There  is  an  increase  of  816 
pounds  of  milk  and  25  pounds  of  butterfat  over  the  i)revious  year's  record. 

Nine  herds,  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows,  i)r<Hluced  an  average  of 
300  pounds  of  butterfat  while  16  cows  prmiuced  more  than  400  pounds  of  butterfat. 
A  complete  list  of  these  cows  follows. 

Owner  Cows  Name  Breed  Lbs.  Milk        Lbs.  Bnt'fat 


J.  B.  Byler  No.  3    R. 

R.  J.  Byler  Hattie    G. 

R.  H.  King  Edith  R. 


H 15275 

H 10326 

H 12954 


A 

C. 

Voder  . 

No.  12  ... 

J. 

C. 

Fleming 

Liza  Jane 

R. 

H 

King  .. 

Beets    

J. 

B. 

Byler   .. 

No.  4  . . . . 

R.  H.  King Agnes    .. 

J.  B.  Byler   No.   2    .. 

J.  K.  Yoder  Pink    . . . 

B.  R.  Byler  No.  2  ... 

R.  H.  King Starlight 

J.  B.  Byler   No.   6    .. 

A.  C.  Yoder  No.   7    .. 

Jonas   D.   Yoder    Urie   

R.  H.  King Prilly  ... 


«  •  •  •  • 


.R.  H. 
.G.  G. 
R.  H. 
.P.  H. 
.R.  H. 
.!».  H. 
.G.  G. 
.G.  H. 
.R.  H. 
.G.  H. 


14185 
11320 
13347 
13739 
13842 
15053 
8767 
11652 
11.586 
12060 


...R.  H 11986 

...G.  G 7376 

...R.  H 13057 


517.6 

5m)..'> 

497.() 

4()!).9 

469.9 

468.3 

454.4 

447.0 

4W.5 

439. 1 

436.2 

431.2 

427.2 

416.0 

404.1 

402.3 


NONBREEDING  IN 

DAIRY  COWS  CORRECTED 

BY  SPROUTED  OATS 

Six  virgin  dairy  1  e'.fers  that  had  failed 
to  get  with  calf  after  being  repeatedly 
served  by  different  sires  at  the  I'nited 
States  I)ei)artment  of  .Xgricuiture  Dairy 
Kxperiment  Farm,  Beltsville,  Md.,  were 
fed  si)routed  oats  in  an  effort  to  correct 
tiieir  barren  condlt.on.  According  to 
U.  K.  Graves,  in  charge  of  the  experi- 
ment, five  of  the  six  heifers  were  settle;! 
in  calf  after  30  clays  of  this  sjiecial  feed- 
ing. Six  dairy  eows  tliat  had  rased 
calves  but  had  apparently  become  un- 
able to  conceive  were  fed  sjjrouted  oats 
al.so  with  the  result  that  five  of  them  got 
with  calf  after  19  to  48  days  of  feeding. 
Similar  tesls  made  at  the  Oregon  Fx- 
l)eriment  Station  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  (Jlraves  gave  equally  favorable  re- 
sult.s. 

Feeding  sjjrouted  oats  to  overcome 
nonei»neeption  in  dairy  lieifers  and  eows 
was  suggested  to  Mr.  (Jraves  l.y  a  study 
of  the  work  done  with  small  animals  at 
the  I'niversity  of  California  in  wl  icii  it 
was  discovered  that  a  fifth  vitamin  had 
a  bearing  on  the  fertility  and  reproduc- 
tive organs.  This  vitamin,  named  vita- 
min E,  was  fovmd  in  such  feeds  as  green 
leaves  of  lettuce  ;md  alfalfa. 

Whether  or  not  the  fertility  restiMs 
obtained  in  heifers  aiul  cows  fed  S])rout- 
ed  oats  is  due  to  a  vitamin  has  not 
l)een  determined,  nor  have  enough  trials 
been  made  to  conclude  definitely  that  the 
method  wil  always  give  positive  results. 
Mr.  (Jraves  i)oints  out  that  animals  in 
their  undomesticated  state  have  a  breed- 
ing season  closely  allied  with  the  spring 
flush  of  new  grass;  and  that  under  mod- 
ern methods  of  management,  cows  and 
heifers  are  bred  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Many  of  the  eases  of  nonbreeding  may 
be  due  to  functional  disorders  brought 
about  by  a  high  state  of  domesticity  in 
which  the  natural  breeding  season  is 
ignored.  The  beneficial  effects  of  sjirout- 
ed  oats  may  be  due  to  a  stimulation  of 
natural  dietary  conditions  at  the  normal 
Itreeding  season. 


MARYLAND  STATE  CHAMPION  GUERNSEYS 


S.  M.  Shoemaker,  Eccleston,  Maryland, 
has  recently  completed  an  Advanced 
Register  record  in  class  A,  on  his 
(hiernsey  cow,  Merry  Gracieuse  107086, 
making  her  the  Maryland  state  cham- 
pion in  that  class.  Having  commenced 
her  record  at  five  years  and  96  days, 
she  produced  13794.6  pounds  of  milk  and 
792.0  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Janon  Fisher,  Eccleston,  is  the  owner 


of  the  new  Maryland  state  champion 
Guernsey  cow  in  class  GGG,  which  is 
Rex  May  King's  Beauty  148079.  Begin- 
ning her  record  at  two  years  and  129 
days,  she  produced  8286.8  pounds  of 
nulk  and  384.3  pounds  of  butterfat.  She 
was  milked  twice  daily  for  305  days, 
during  which  time  she  carried  a  calf  for 
at  least  205  days.  She  was  bred  by 
Albert  Hartzler,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


MILK  TESTERS  REQUIRED 

TO  BE  QUALIFIED 

During  the  past  six  nu>nths  the  three 
Dairy  Experts,  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Chemistry  for  the  specific 
purjjose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Milk  Testing  Law,  have,  Dr.  Kel- 
logg, Chief  of  the  Bureau,  reports,  made 
718  inspections  and  visits  to  milk  i)!ants 
and  receiving  stations,  where  testing  is 
lieing  done. 

The  puriMise  of  the  law  is  to  insure 
to  producers  of  milk  correct  tests  by 
competent  milk  testers  who  having  pass- 
ed an  examination  conducted  by  the 
^I^Dairy  Department  of  State  College  to 
^|[^<l«'termine  proficiency  in  the  Babcock 
test,  have  been  licensed  by  the  Bureau. 
I'ersons  not  so  ipialified  are  forbidden 
from  doing  the  work. 

Inspections  showed  that  only  a  few 
men  were  not  fully  qualified  in  testing 
and  that  some  others,  not  having  passed 
the  examination,  were  operating  without 
a  license.  In  a  few  instances  incorrect 
Usts  were  found  to  have  been  made  and 
adjustments  in  payment  were  made  on 
tlie  basis  of  check  tests  made  by  the 
iWireau's  Dairy  Expert. 


DRINK    MILK    FOR    HEALTH 


AVOID  TAINTING  MILK 
Where  fly  sprays  are  used  30  to  45 
iiiinutes  should  elapse  before  niilking  in 
order  to  avoid  off-flavored  milk,  say 
l'<nn.sylvania  State  College  dairy 
M'ccialists. 


-n\ 


130  PUBLIC    SALES  -130 

H  EAD  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS   H  EAD 

SALE     PAVILION,    TROY,     PA. 

Saturday,  September  25th— 39  Cows,  fresh  or  due  soon;  7  Young  Females  11  Bulls 
Saturday,    October    23rd— 48  Cows,  fresh  or  due  soon;  16  Young  Females,   9  Bulls 

These  t'vo  sales  make  available  an  unusual  supply  of  hJKh  quality  breeding  stock,  prodmed  I.v  dairymenbifedcrs.  who  have 
pr;H-licod  most  niodt'in  nietliods  of  cattle  breeding  and  improvement.  All  animals  offered  under  .Stale  and  Federal  eontrol  of 
Tuberculosis,  most  of  whieh  are  fully  accredited.  Cow  Testing  Association,  otTicial  and  private  records  available  as  evidence  of 
production.      Liberal    health    guarantee    and    courteous    treatment.      ('aialogues  are   now    ready.      Address  all   inquiries   to 

R.     H.     FLEMING,     COURT    HOUSE,     TOWANDA,     PA. 


M  A  'TTrMVT  A  T        r^r\ 


OPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS' 

FEDERATION 

The  antmul  meeting  of  the  National 
.Milk  Producers'  Federation,  of  which 
the  In'.er-State  Milk  Producers'  As.so- 
c'.ition  is  a  inenihir.  will  he  he'd  in 
(leveiiintl,  Ohio,  Wednesday  and  Tl.uis- 
day,  November  10th  and  lltli,  with 
liead<iiiarters  at  tlie   Hotel  Statler. 

In  addition  to  rejiorts  from  the 
thirty  regional  niemher  associations  oi' 
the  Federation  adtlresses  will  he  given 
i)y  outstanding  authorities  in  both  official 
and  i)rivate  life. 

Secretary  Charles  W.  Holman,  in 
making  the  announcement  of  this  meet- 
ing, says,  "The  Federation  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  all  of  the  member 
organizations  ifi  Ohio  to  meet  this  year 
in  Cleveland  and  arrangements  are  under 
way  for  nuiking  this  year's  program 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  profitable 
in  the  history  (»f  the  organizaticm. 

"In  addition  to  reports  from  the  thirty 
regional  organizations  of  the  Federation, 
addresses  will  be  made  by  outstanding 
authorities.  Coojjerative  dairy  market- 
ing has  made  great  jirogress  during  the 
past  year.  Much  of  this  work  will  be 
summarized  and  i>re.sented  at  the  meet- 
ing. During  the  past  year  mend)ersh!p 
in  the  Federation  has  grown  steadily 
and  at  this  tinu*  it  speaks  for  over 
:}00,(M)()  organized  dairymen.  For  a 
nund)er  of  years  It  has  been  the  leading 
e.\i)onent  of  the  wishes  of  tie  dairy  pro- 
tlucers  of  the  country." 

Secretary  Holman  urges  every  mem- 
ber organization  of  the  Federaticm  to 
have  mend)ers  of  the  Hoards  of  Directors 
and  officers  attend   this   meeting. 


MARYLAND  STATE 

DAIRYMENS  ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Maryland  State  Dairymens'  Asso- 
ciation, a  cooperative  milk  marketing 
association,  operating  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  vicinity,  lieid  its  annual  meeting  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  on  .\ugust  2Hth,  1})2(). 

In  addition  to  transacting  routine 
busines.*-:,  reports  were  received  from  I. 
W.  Heajis,  secretary-treasurer,  and  W. 
Horace  Harper,  .secretary  of  the  Balti- 
more Coimcil.  .Addresses  were  also 
made  by  Hon.  .\lbert  ('.  Ritchie,  gt)ver- 
n«»r  of  Maryland  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Pear- 
son, president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

The  afternoon  j)rograin  was  given  over 
to  a  basket  lunch  and  the  general  enjoy- 
ment of  the  members. 

K.  Nelson  James,  of  the  In'.er-State 
Milk  Producers'  .Association,  represented 
that  organization  at  the  meeting. 


FEED  MILK  COWS  WELL 
Cows  in  milk  should  be  well  fed  at 
this  time  of  year  to  guard  against  a 
rapid  decline  in  production.  A  good 
grain  mixture  for  cows  on  short  pasture 
is  200  pounds  corn  meal.  200  pounds 
ground  oats,  100  pounds  bran,  100 
poimds  linseed  oil  meal,  100  pounds 
cottonseed  meal. 


Willard 

Stor&.ge  Battery 
&nd   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  mtn  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


Maple   City 

SILOS 

HIGH  QUALITY 
LOW  PRICE 

$225.00  (or  a 
12  z  24  Spruce  Silo 

other  Sizes  in  Proportion 

Write  us  or  we  both 
lose 

Free  Seed  Com  with 
Early  Order 

MURRAY  CO. 

Honctdale,  Pa. 


(•rowing  forage  crops  and  grazing 
them  with  hogs  is  a  very  desirable  way 
to  im|)rove  rim-down  land,  according  to 
nuuuTous  hog  raisers  and  experiment- 
stati(»n  workers.  Practically  all  the  fer- 
tilizing c'emcnts  of  the  vegetation  except 
that  stored  in  animal  luuKes  is  returned 
to  the  soil  in  the  manure  and  litter. 
The  only  danger  of  injury  to  the  soil 
is  in  the  trampling  by  the  animals  on 
heavy  clays  when  they  are  wet,  and  this 
is  easily  avoided  where  a  permanent  sod 
pasture  is  available.  Furthermore,  hogs, 
when  turned  into  a  new  field,  frequently 
clean  tip  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
weeds.  They  make  good  use  of  waste 
plants  and  tend  to  eliminate  them  from 
the  fields  grazed. 


COWS  NEED  REST 
Cows  due  to  freshen  in  the  fall  should 
have  a  rest  jieriod  «)f  (i  to  8  weeks  to 
j)ut  them  into  a  good  condition  of  flesh 
before  freshening.  Cows  that  freshen 
in  a  thin  condition  will  never  produce 
what  they  would  if  they  had  been  better 
fitted.  The  extra  milk  received  later 
will  \v,\y  many  tinu'S  for  the  cost  of  feed 
eaten  during  the  rest  period. 


Milk  pails  and  cans  shotdd  be  rinsed 
with  cold  water  before  the  milk  has  a 
chance  to  dry  on  them,  and  then  they 
shoidd  he  washed  thoroughly  in  boiling 
water. 


Dairy  and  !^tock  Farm 

Public  Sale  of  a  most  valuable  farm 
at  the  Court  House  Door,  Klkton.  Wed- 
nesday, October  (i,  1J)2<»,  at  10:^0  o'cUnk 
A.M.  Choice  Dairy  and  Stock  farm, 
known  as  the  Singcrly  Stock  farm, 
located  2  miles  from  Eikton,  County 
Seat  and  H.  H.  Station,  Cecil  ("oun  y, 
Md.,  containing  117  acres  of  land  of  the 
licst  (piahty  aicliiding  a  fine  50  acre 
meadow.  Land  is  smooth,  easi'y  tiiiab'e 
and  very  j)ro(luclive.  Xo  stones.  j)!enty 
good  water,  stream,  wells.  Complete, 
Let  of  very  good  buildings.  Dairy 
stable,  room  for  (ifi  cows.  Kverxthing 
convenient  and  up-to-date.  Terms 
made  known  at  sale.  Trospective  pur- 
chasers are  invited  to  insixct   farm. 

R  /CNKEX,  Owner. 
.1.    HOLT,    Auctioneer. 


FOR    SALE 

The  Old  Home  Farm,  Allamuchy, 
New  Jersey  offers  for  sale  Holste  n 
Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves  of  the  best 
breeding  priced  for  sale.  M^y  offer  two 
Heifer  Calves  by  my  thirty  pound  bull. 
I  am  only  offering  these  cattle  for  sale 
because  I  am  overstocked.  Ordinarily 
only  the  best  pure  bred  prices  would 
take  them. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT, 
or  DREW  BROTHERS 
Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 


TESTED    COWS    FOR    SALE 

100    head    on    hand    at    all    times    to  select 

from.      Will  sell  one  <ow  vr  a  oiirload  Iliive 

Hol.steins.      Gnernseya.      and      Milkinj-  Short 
Horns.      Buy   your   enws   in    Bradford   dmnty, 

the   larirest    and   ole.incst    county   in    the  .state. 
Ouly  b%   realtors 

JOHN  P.   FEETZ.  Troy,   Pa. 
Bell   Phone  55 


FARM  TRACTORS 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

That  the  use  of  tractors  by  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  is  becoming  more  exten- 
sive is  c'early  indicated  by  figures  re- 
cently compiled  by  I>.  H.  Wible,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  It  is  esti- 
njated  that  in  1919  less  than  3  farmers 
out  of  every  hundred  owned  tractors; 
estimates  for  December  1,  1925,  i)lace  the 
percentage  at  10..5.  The  increase  in 
number  for  the  last  four  years  has,  not- 
withstanding tlie  postwar  depression, 
been  fairly  constant,  the  average  being 
.J.IH. 

Lancaster,  Ches!er,  Berks,  Bucks  and 
York  are,  in  the  order  named,  the  rank- 
ing Counties  in  the  number  of  tractors, 
but,  if  the  number  of  farmers  is  used  as 
the  base,  Chester,  Montour,  Montgomery, 
Delaware  and  Berks  lead,  the  percen- 
tages of  owners  being  18.9,  18.t,  IS.O, 
17.4  and  H>..5  respective'y. 


STIR  MILK  BEFORE  RIDE 
During    warm    weather   cans    of    milk 
should   be  stirred  or  shaken  just  before 
loading  on  truck  or  car  to  avoid  churn- 
ing on  the  road. 
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MTLK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  }926 


ff  Cows  Couldlalk 


IflUk  mi  wttk    ^ 

a  Dt Laval ) 


They  would  Say 


IT  IS  a  fact  proved  by  thousands  of  Dc  Laval  Milkers  in  use  on 
more  than  half  a  million  cows,  that  the  cows  like  it  better  than 
any  other  method  of  milking. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1 160  De  Laval  Milker 
users  in  47  states,  this  question  was  asked:  'How  does  it  agree  with 
your  cows?" 

98.52 '^^  answered  this  question  favorably. 

358  said  "Fine." 

204    "    "All  right. 

143     "     "Good." 

1 32     "     "Better  than  hand  milking.' 


»> 


»» 


and  up 


De  Laval 

MilKer 

Outfits 


Seel/bur 
De  Laval 


All  the  rest— except  13  out  of  1160—  gave 
favorable  answers. 

The  Dc  Laval  pleases  the  cows  because  it  milks  them  with  the 
same  uniform,  gentle  and  soothing  but  stimulating  action  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  without  variation.     Cows 
almost  invariably  produce  more  milk  when  milked  the 
De  Laval  Way  than  with  any  other  method,  and 
owners  say  they  have  less  udder  and  teat  trouble 
with  a  De  Laval.      And  of  course  the  De 
Laval  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  is 
easy  to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition. 


De  Laval  Milker 

Vie  Better  Wkv  of  A^^n^ 


#y 


cpy 


^»^ 


<^^ 


Laval  Cream  Sepafntor 

The  world's  best  cream  separator.  Has 
the  wonderful  "floating  bowl."  Guar- 
anteed to  skim  cleaner.  Furnished  in 
seven  sizes,  with  hand,  electric  or  belt  drive. 
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SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 

LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 


Splendid  Lxhibit  of  Dairy  and  Heef  Breed,  Horses, 

Sheep  and  Hogs 


Live  stock  breeders,  farmers  and  fan- 
ciers of  the  dairy  and  beef  breeds  »f 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  through- 
out the  country  attended  the  show  held 
at  the  Sesqui-Centennlal  in  Philadelphia, 
September  12th  to  19th. 

The  exhibit,  which  was  staged  in  large 
tents  on  the  Sesqui  grounds,  was  it  is 
said,  the  largest  and  best  show  ever 
held  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  say  it  was 
the  best  show  ever  held  in  the  east.  • 

In  the  Beef  Breeds  of  cattle,  there 
were  232  entries  of  the  Short  Horns, 
cows,  bulls  and  heifers;  16  short  horn 
steers,  132  exhibits  of  Hereford  cows, 
bulls  and  heifers;  m*iny  Hereford  steers 
and  calves;  Aberdeen- Angus  steers. 
Polled  short  horns,  etc.  A  most  impos- 
ing display  which  created  a  large  am- 
ount of  interest,  particularly  in  that  ex- 
hibits of  this  character  are  somewhat 
unusual  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Dairy  Cattle  Show 

The  exhibit  of  dairy  cattle  was  an 
outstandin'T  one,  even  though  the  facil- 
ities available  were  not  the  best  for 
display  purposes. 

There  were  212  head  of  the  Holstein- 
Freisan  breetl  on  exhibit.  A  most  out- 
standing display  of  animals  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  Holsteins 
were  Judged  by  W.  S.  Moscript,  Lake 
Klmo,  Minn. 

Among  the  winners  were  the  follow- 
ing: First  Prize,  Senior  and  Grand 
Champion  Bull,  went  to  the  Minnesota 
Holstein  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. 

First  Prize  and  Junior  Champion  Bull, 
was  awarded  to  F.  P.  Knowles,  Auburn, 
Mass. 

First  Prize  Aged  Cow,  was  dwarded 
to  Belliwhack  Ranch,  Santa  Paula,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

1  Junior  Champion  Prize  went  to  Har- 
grove &  Arnold  Farm,  Norwalk,  Iowa. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Female 
was  awarded  the  Belliwhack  Ranch, 
Santa  Paula,  California. 
Tlie  diploma  for  Premier  Breeders 
went  to  the  Minnesota  Holstein  Comp- 
any, Austin,  Minn.,  while  that  for  Prem- 
ier Exhibitor  went  to  the  Belliwhack 
Ranch,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

Carnation  Milk  Farm,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Vates  Farm,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  and 
Hargrove  and  Arnold  Farms  were 
among  the   five  largest   winners. 

Local  animals  that  did  well  at  the 
show  were  in  the  aged  bull  class,  where 
one  owned  by  J.  Irving  Stryker,  Mill- 
tone,  N.  J.,  took  second  prize,  and 
one  owned  by  Wm.  Wynn,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  took  sixth,  and  the  herd  of  W. 
('..  Davidson,  Abington,  Pa.,  did  well 
in  the  group  classes. 

Jerseys 

The  Jersey  Breed  was  represented  by 
"pwards  of  150  animals  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  was  a  truly  represen- 
tation exhibit  of  the  breed. 


The  award  for  the  Grand  Champion 
Bull  and  the  Senior  Champion  Bull,  2 
years  old  and  over,  went  to  Behedietine's 
Oxford  Lad,  owned  by  Hempstead 
Farms,  Spring   Valley,   N.   Y. 

The  Junior  Champion  Bull,  under  two 
years,  went  to  Brunette's  Double,  also 
owned  by  Hempstead  Farms,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HAY  WHILE  IT  RAINS 


Dr.  H.  E.  Kiefer,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


An  old  saying  nms, — "there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun"  but  there  is  some- 
thing new  under  the  clouds.  Arthur  J. 
Mason,  of  Chicago,  has  j)ut  a  k  iik  !n  tlie 
saying  about  niaking  hay  while  the  sun 
shines  for  he  at'tualy  makes  hay  whether 
it  rains  or  sliines.  Mr.  Mason  is  an 
engineer  of  national  rejjutation  and  afte'r 
spending  forty  years  designing  big  thinsjs 
concluded  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  following  his  hobby  of  farming. 
He  soon  saw  how  much  a  farmer  would 


DO  THEY  LIKE  MILK?— READ  THE  ANSWER  IN  THEIR  FACES 
Photographed  at  the  Friends'  Play  Ground  in  Philadelphia 


The  Grand  Champion  and  the  Senior 
Champion  Cow,  was  awarded  Blonde's 
Lady  Momo,  owned  by  Silver  Lake 
Farm,  Green  Village,  N.  J. 

The  Junior  Champion  Heifer  was 
awarded  to  Farewell's  Golden  Cowslip, 
owned  by  Hempstead  Farms,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Ayr  shires 

Upwards  of  175  head  of  bulls,  cows 
and  heifers  represented  the  exhibits  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breed,  among  which  there 
were   many   outstanding   animals. 

(Continued  on   page   11) 


benefit  if  he  could  make  hay  regardless 
of  weather  conditions  so  he  spent  14 
years  and  about  $100,000  on  his  farm  at 
Flossmoor,  Illinois  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem. 

After  operating  a  plant  for  artificially 
curing  hay  for  4  years  at  Evergreen 
Farms  he  erected  a  similar  one  for  the 
Walker-Gordon  Milk  Farnis,  at  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J.,  and  during  the  month  of 
September  hundreds  of  farmers,  busi- 
ness men,  agricultural  experts,  engineers 
and  others  visited  this  place  and  saw 
how  it  is  possible  and  practical  to  make 
hav  while  it  rains. 


By  this  system  7  men  cut  6  tons  of 
green  alfalfa  and  made  from  it  2  tons 
of  cured  hay  per  hour  grinding  the  same 
to  meal  and  sacking  it.  In  about  one 
hour  from  the  time  it  is  standing  in  the 
field  the  alfalfa  has  been  converted  to 
meal  and  sacked  ready  for  the  market. 
In  this  particular  case  none  of  it  goes  to 
the  market  as  with  over  .3,000  head  of 
cattle  on  The  Walker-Gordon  Farms  it 
is  all  fed  on  the  plac*. 

While   the   drying   plant   is   extremely 
impressive  as  to  size,  the  drying  chamber 
itself  being  approximately  160  feet  long, 
the  process   is   quite   simple.     One    man 
operates     the     tractor     driven     mowing 
machine      with      elevator      attachment. 
Trucks    especially    equipped    with    large 
dump   bodies   are  operated   t)etween   the 
field   and  the  drying  plant.    These   are 
driven    under   the    chute   of   the   mower 
elevator    and    no    labor    is    needed    for 
loading.    At    the    plant    the    alfalfa    is 
dumped   from   a  platform  directly   into 
the  inclined  canvas  conveyor  which  slow- 
ly feeds  the  hay  to  cylindrical   beaters, 
which  shake  up  the  hay  and  deliver  it 
in  a  uniform  layer  upon  an  endless  belt 
•'    woven    wire    wh'^U    then    carries    it 
slowly    through    the    drying    chamber. 
The   heat   for  this  chamber  is   supplied 
by  a   large   furnace;    heated   air,  smoke 
and    gas    fumes    are    driven    by    a    fan 
through  the  heating  chamber,  over,  under 
and  through  the  drying  material  so  that 
it  is  delivered  at  the  further  end  of  the 
chamber    completely    dried    and    ready 
for     storage.     A     roughage     grinder     is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  conveyor.     This 
delivers  the^  finished  product  through  a 
blower    either    to    the    fireproof   storage 
house  nearby  or  to   the   bagger  on  the 
platform   beside   it.    The   finely  ground 
product  occupies  very  little  space.    The 
storage  house  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  will  hold  20O  tons.    When 
desired,  the  hay  can  be  baled  instead  of 
ground   for   the    market   or  storage. 

The  qu^Mty  of  hay  made  by  this 
dryer  is  far  superior  to  the  best  sun 
cured  alfalfa.  Every  farmer  knows  of 
the  great  loss  of  leaves  when  it  Is  cured 
in  the  field.  The  Mason  System  saves 
all  of  the  leaves  as  when  cut  nothing 
touches  the  ground  but  as  it  is  taken 
up  mechanically  after  being  cut  nothing 
is  lost.  Experimental  stations  tell  us 
that  the  leaves  of  alfalfa  are  about  twice 
as  rich  in  protein  as  the  stems,  hence  in 
losing  many  of  the  leaves  the  farmer 
not  only  gets  a  smaller  yield  per  acre 
but  also  gets  a  poorer  quality  of  hay 
from  a  feetling  standpoint.  There  is 
more  or  less  fermentation  of  all  vege- 
table matter  as  it  dries  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  legumes.  The  more 
rapidly  a  legume  is  cured  the  higher 
its  feeding  value.  This  system  does  in 
an  hour  what  now  requires  several  days 
of  g«od   weather. 

Sufficient  carbohydrates  are  readily 
obtainable  on  most  dairy  farms  but  it 
is  protein  they  lack  and  for  which  they 
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MILK  SECRETION  PROCESS 
IN  DAIRY  COWS  STUDIED 
BY  POST-MORTEM  MILKING 
A      novel     experiment     to     determine 
wliether    tiie    mi:k    in   a   cow's   udder   is 
manufactured    during    the    few    minutes 
required   for   the    milking  process,  as   is 
generally  taught,  or  whether  it  is  secre- 
ted   continuously    and    collected    in    the 
udder  previous  to  milking,  was  conduct- 
ed recently  at  the  Federal  dairy  experi- 
ment farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  by  W.  W. 
Swett,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
Stales  Department  of  Agriculture. 

X\.    lam*^*     |^v-»«%-»*»»    ^^^-.^»    ^- —  %^, 

teachers  and  other  professional  men  in 
dairy  cattle  and  veterinary  work,  says 
Mr.  Swett,  that  the  internal  capacity  for 
storing  milk  in  a  cow's  udder  is  not 
more  than  a  half  pint  to  each  quarter. 
Since  many  cows  yield  much  more  than 
that  amount  it  is  taught,  therefore,  that 
the  milk  must  necessarily  be  manufac- 
tured during  the  process  of  milking  and 
that  it  does  not  exist  as  milk  until  the 
mammary  gland  is  stimulated  by  the 
milking  operation. 

In  these  tests  it  was  found,  however, 
that  a  cow's  udder  is  capable  of  holding 
from  11  to  20  quarts  of  milk  instead  of 
only  a  quart,  as  is  quite  commonly 
taught.  For  the  tests,  two  cows  were 
killed,  their  udders  immediately  removed 
and  mounted  on  a  framework  in  a  posi- 
tion for  mi '.king.  One  of  the  cows  had 
normally  been  giving  about  12  pounds 
at  a  milking.  A  total  of  10.27  pounds 
of  milk  was  drawn  from  her  udder  after 
all  body  connections  had  been  severed, 
showing  that  more  than  85  per  cent  of 
her  production  was  stored  in  her  udder 
at  the  time  she  was  slaughtered.  The 
post-mortem  milking  of  the  second  cow 
yielded  practically  50  per  cent  of  her 
normal  production.  In  her  case  milk- 
ing was  more  difficult  and  all  the  milk 
was  not  drawn  as  was  shown  by  the 
considerable  quantity  which  gushed 
forth  when  the  udder  was  later  cut  open. 

A  further  indication  of  the  enormous 
capacity  of  a  dairy  cow's  udder  has  been 
shown  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  which  is 
often  possible  to  inject  into  detached 
tidders  being  prepared  for  laboratory 
study.  Mr.  Swett  sa^s  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  inject  the  equivalent  of 
«  to  5  gallons  of  milk,  depending  on 
different       characteristics       of       various 

udders. 

These   few  tests,  while  not  to   be  re- 
garded    as    conclusive,    would    indicate, 
says    Mr.   Swett,   that   milk   secretion   is 
to    a    considerable   extent   a   continuous 
process,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  milk  secured  at  any  milking  is  col- 
lected and  stored  within  the  mammary 
gland  before  milking  is  commenced;  also 
that  the  liberation  of  the  milk  from  the 
gland    is    not   dependent   either    upon    a 
nervous    or    mechanical    stimulation    or 
upon      internal      muscular      contraction, 
since    all    body    connections    had    been 
severed    before    the    post-mortem    milk- 
ing was  performed. 

The  mammary  gland  obviouly  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  dairy 
cow,  yet  its  internal  anatomy,  its  capa- 
city, and   its  performance  are  but  little 
understood,   says   Mr.   Swett.     The  pro- 
ject now  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  to  determine  the  re- 
lation of  the  conformation  and  anatomy 
of  the  dairy  cow  to  her  milk  and  butter- 
fat    producing    capacity,    has    been    de- 
veloped to  include  an  extensive  consid- 
eration   of   the    mammary    gland.    This 
newest  phase  in  the  study  of  the  mec- 
hanism of  the  dairy  cow  promises  to  be 
most  interostinsr  and  very  productive  of 
valuable  information. 


DR.  RALPH  D.  HETZEL 
ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF 
PENN  STATE  COLLEGE 

In  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Co'lege,  the  rural  people  of  the  Sta*e 
will  find  a  nian  whose  experience  should 
make  him  very  much  to  their  liking,  a 
man  who  knows  country  conditions  and 
what  is  appreciated  in  the  way  of  agri- 
cultural extension  and  research  service 
"down   on    the   farm." 

It  was  the  brilliant  record  of  Dr.  Het- 
zel as  the  organizer  and  director  ot  the 
agricultural  extension  service  at  Oregon 
State  College  that  drew  him  to  the 
attention  of  trustees  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  made  them  take 
him  as  their  president  nine  years  ago. 
He  had  been  trained  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  as  a  lawyer,  and  first  went 
to  Oregon  as  an  instructor  in  English. 
There  he  showed  such  remarkable  abil- 
ity at  "getting  next  to  the  peop'e"  and 
giving  them  what  they  wanted,  that 
when  the  time  came  to  start  extension 


Dr.  R*ilph  D.  Hetzcl 


work  with  county  agents  and  specialists, 
the  college  officials  selected  the  then 
head  of  the  political  science  department 
to  organize  and  direct  the  work. 

Born  in  Merrill,  Wisconsin,  a  town  of 
only  a  few  hundred  population,  the  fu- 
ture Penn  State  president  was  raised  in 
that  small  community  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  there,  with 
high  honors.  Then  came  the  university, 
where,  after  the  first  year  he  gave  up 
athletic  career  to  earn  his  way  through 
college  as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
Law  school  followed,  and  then  admission 
to  the  bar.  Then  to  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege and  finally  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  He  is 
43  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Hetzel  is  a  product  of  a  land  grant 
university,  the  only  other  Penn  State 
president    to   have   that   distinction. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Land  Grant 
College  Association  committee  that  was 
in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  the  Purnell  Bill  for  additional  Fed- 
eral support  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

He  is  well  known  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  his  experiences  at  Oregon  and  New 
Hampshire  with  farmer  audiences  should 
prove  valuable  to  Pennsylvania  farm 
people  and  their  contacts  with  the  Penn 
State  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  ex- 
periment station.  Dr.  Hetzel  expects  to 
take  up  his  duties  at  Penn  State  next 
January. 


USE  OF  ELEaRICIlY 
ON  NEW  JERSEY 
FARMS  BEING  SlUDIED 

Economical  use  of  electricity  in  farm 
work  is  the  subject  of  a  study  beng 
made  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Direct  informa- 
tion from  the  farmers  of  the  state  will 
form  the  basis  for  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  electrical  energy  is  now 
used,  and  its  future  possibilities.  The 
possibilities  of  rural  electrification  have 
been  engaging  the  attention  of  officials 
of  many  states  for  several  years.  A 
number  of  the  states  are  making  similar 
surveys  which  will  result  In  definite 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  an-d  disad- 
vantages of  the  use  of  electrical  power 
on  farms. 

"The  serious  shortage  of  farm  labor 
has  resulted  in  seeking  mechanical  and 
electrical  apparatus  for  crop  production 
and  harvesting,"  said  Secretary  William 
B.  Duryec  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  commenting  upon  the  proposal 
today.  "There  is  a  great  field  for  elec- 
trical power  on  farms  at  reasonable 
rates,  not  only  from  an  economical 
standpoint  but  also  in  making  the  farm 
home  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence. 
"The  New  Jersey  survey  will  cover  the 
principal  producing  areas  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Including  the  dairy,  fruit  and  vege- 
table sections  and  general  farming  areas. 
Data  will  be  secured  regarding  the  acre- 
age of  the  farm,  source  of  power,  farm 
illumination  in  house,  barn,  poultry 
houses,  etc.,  the  heating  units  used,  the 
amount  of  wood  sawing,  grain  grinding, 
pumping,  milking,  etc.,  done  by  electri- 
city and  the  total  energy  utilized.  One 
large  New  Jersey  farm  has  recently  In- 
stalled an  electrically  driven  machine  for 
the  curing  of  hay. 

"Of  the  30,000  farms  in  New^  Jersey, 
less  than  6,000  reported  the  use  of  gas 
or  electricity  in  the  1925  Federal  Census. 
This  very  small  proportion  is  the  more 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  farms  are  located  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles  from  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
with  their  huge  power  plants. 

"The  power  companies  of  New  Jer- 
sey have  exhibited  interest  in  the  survey 
and  are  cooperating  by  furnishing  maps 
of  their  lines  and  substations.  After 
the  preliminary  reports  are  in,  further 
investigations  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  economy  of  using  electricity,  as 
opposed  to  other  forms  of  energy,  for 
certain  farm  operations." 


MILK  TESTERS  REQUIRED 

TO  BE  QUALIFIED 

During  the  past  six  months  the  three 
Dairy  Experts,  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Chemistry  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Milk  Testing  Law,  have,  Dr.  Kel- 
logg, Chief  of  the  Bureau,  reports,  made 
748  inspections  and  visits  to  milk  plants 
and  receiving  stations,  where  testing  is 
being  done. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  insure 
to  producers  of  milk  correct  tests  by 
competent  milk  testers  who  having  pass- 
ed an  examination  conducted  by  the 
Dairy  Department  of  State  College  to 
determine  proficiency  in  the  Babcock 
test,  have  been  licensed  by  the  Bureau. 

Inspections  showed  that  only  a  few 
men  were  not  fully  qualified  in  testing 
and  that  some  others,  not  having  passed 
the  examination,  were  operating  without 
a  license.  In  a  few  instances  incorrect 
tests  were  found  to  have  been  made  and 
adjustments  in  payment  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  check  tests  made  by  the 
Bureau's  Dairy  Expert. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN 
THE  PHILADA.  MILK  SHED 

DURING  SEPTEMBER 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  milk 
effective  on  September  16th,  has  as  yet 
made  no  marked  increase  in  production 
and  from  its  very  nature  was  designed 
to  maintain  an  even  flow  of  milk  rather 
than  an  increase  in  production. 

At  the  close  of  September  there  was 
practically  no  surplus  of  milk  on  the 
market.  This  might  be  due  to  several 
causes.  There  has  been  a  normal  after 
the  vacation  period  increase  in  consump- 
tion and  a  few  warm  days  auucu  lo  iuc 
consumption   rate. 

The  supply  of  milk  on  the  large  Phil- 
adelphia platform  has  been  about  nor- 
mal although  some  small  dealers  have 
been  temporarily  short  of  milk. 

Producers  of  milk  during  September 
will  be  paid  on  the  old  basis  for  milk 
shipped  from  September  first  to  Sep- 
tember 16th  and  on  the  advanced  price 
basis  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 
Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content.  (Basic  quantity,  de- 
livered f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia)  is  quoted 
at  $2.94  per  hundred  pounds  or  6.3  cents 
p^  quart  from  September  1st  to  15th, 
while  from  September  16th  to  30th  this 
price  is  quoted  at  $3.29  and  7.1  cents  re- 
spectively. 

The  price  for  milk  of  the  same  grade 
and  butterfat  content,  delivered  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  61  to  60  mile 
zone,  for  the  period  September  1st  to 
15th  was,  $2.37  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 16th  to  30th  the  price  was  $2.71  per 
hundred  pounds. 

For  September  cooperating  buyers  will 
pay  basic  price  for  116  per  cent  of  the 
established   basic   quantity. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  for  Sep- 
tember at  all  receiving  stations,  three 
per  cent  butterfat  content.  Class  I  wa«, 
$1.70  per  hundred  pounds.  There  was 
no  second  surplus  milk  in  September.  All 
milk  in  excess  of  115  per  cent  of  the  basic 
supply  will  be  paid  for  at  the  above  price. 

Feed 
The  feed  markets  have  been  generally 
quiet,  with  the  demand  relatively  inact- 
ive. Pasture,  in  most  cases  has  been 
relatively  good.  Wheat  feeds  show  a 
tendency  toward  firmness.  Cotton  seed 
meal  has  been  draggy.  Linseed  meal 
steady  with  com  feeds  dull. 

September  Butter  Prices 
There  has  been  a  gradual  upward 
trend  in  butter  prices  during  the  month. 
Quotations  for  92  score  solid  packed 
butter.  New  York,  opened  the  month  at 
43j^  cents  per  pound  and  ruled  steady 
until  mid  month  when  it  showed  an  ad- 
vancing tendency,  ranging  up  to  46 
cents,  dropping  however  to  46i  cents 
where  it  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  month.  The  average  price  on  which 
surplus  prices  were  figured  for  September 
was   .443  cents   per  pound. 

Statistically  the  butter  situation  is 
considered  good.  Stocks  in  warehouses 
at  the  26  important  storage  plant  cent- 
ers, where  about  three  fourths  of  the 
total  stocks  are  held,  show  that  the 
large  surplus  over  1925,  have  been  very 
materially  reduced.  These  conditions 
are  reflected  in  the  general  price  range 
during  the  month. 
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Uncle  Ab  says  he  hasn't  much  use 
for  the  fellow  who  is  disgusted  when  it 
rains  and  he  wants  to  work  out  of  dqirs, 
and  is  disgusted  when  it  is  fair  when 
he  has  so  many  rainy  day  jobs. 


THE  RUTHERFORD  VENTILATION  SYSTEM 

E.  GRANT  LANTZy  Department  of  Farm  Machinery,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


"Tlic  only  system  (ventilation)  that 
iiJi.s  iiivariahly  i)roven  satisfactory  wliCr- 
rvcr  prctpcrly  installed  and  operated  is 
thai  known  as  the  Rutherford  System.'' 
This  statement  appears  ill  Hii'.letirt  tH 
issued  by  tlic  I)(»iiiirtioii  of  Canada,  D«- 

p.irtiiicnt  nf  A>::riciilturc.  This  api)liefe 
lo  invest iirations  conducted  in  C'fin;iHiaii 
lianis    where    the    normal     temperatuie 


fresh    air     intakes     discharging    at     the 
floor     level     and    tlic     fowl-air     outtakcs 


£"^2 


tiie  fact  that  the  air  is  slowly  warmed 
due  to  body  heat  of  the  animals  and 
(■oiistMiiicntly  rises  and  then  slowly  filters 
into  the  outtake  o])ening  and  is  ex- 
hausted. 

On '.take  flues  are  designed  to  carry  a 
ccrlaiii  vohime  of  air  dejiending  on  the 
licin'ht  of  the  flue  and  the  diflFert-ncc  in 
tcriipeniturc  Ixtween  the  stable  and  the 


I'iu.    i  —  U  ithcrfoid    a.vsteiu    of    VentilHtioii 

(lifrcrencc  is  considcM-ahly  more  than  that 
iiiiiintained  in   this  milk  producing  area. 

This  system  received  Its  name  from 
I  Ik-  late  Dr.  .1.  G.  Hutherfoi-d  of  the 
Canadian  Live  SttK'k  C'onimisKion.  Cer- 
l;iinly  a  system  with  so  broad  a  recoin- 
iiK-iidatioii  is  worthy  of  some  time  and 
study. 

'I'lic   esscnlials   of   the  system   are   the 


Kig.    -J — (•<  list nict ion    of    ()ultakt>    FliU' 

evacuating  at  the  ceiling  and  ternrnatiii}; 
in  the  form  of  an  open  stack  as  shown 
in   Figure   1. 

Placing  the  intakes  at  the  flror  and 
the  oultakes  at  the  ceiling  is  based  on 
their  theory  that  the  design  of  the  in- 
takes gives  tlie  incoming  air  an  upward 
direction  which  together  with  its  velocity 
which  carries  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
oultake.  If  the  theory  is  correct  an  un- 
desirable draft  is  created  which  is  not 
good  ventilating  i)ractice.  A  slow  move- 
ment of  a  large  volume  of  air  is  always 
to  be  desired  over  the  rai)id  movement 
of  a  small  volume  of  air  i)roviding  the 
cubic  feel  moved  per  hour  is  the  same. 
The  direction  and  velocity  of  the  air 
currents  should  have  been  attr'.bu'ed  to 


Fit'.    3 — Intake    P'lue    Construction 

outside  air.  Canadian  requirements  are 
1.5  sipiare  inches  of  outtakes  area  per 
cow  while  Pennsylvania  conditions  ordi- 
narily require  at  least  24  square  inches 
and  in  many  cases  more  due  to  irregu- 
larilles  in  flue  construction  and  ventilator 


design.  No  fundamental  data  on  the  air 
movement  in  the  various  types  of  stacks 
is  given  and  there  is  probably  no  allow- 
ance made  for  any  change  in  direction  of 
the  flues.  The  flues  themselves  are  c(»ii- 
structed  in  the  manner  shown  in  Pigiire 
2. 

'i'lie  roof  ventilator  is  not  an  im];ortaiit 
factor  in  this  .system  of  ventilation  and 
merely  serves  to  prevent  rain  and  snow 
from  beating  down  the  flues.  It  is  im- 
l)ossibIe  to  combine  capacity  and  weather 
protection  in  a  ventilator  of  this  desi;;n. 
The  velocity  of  passing  winds  is  not 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  ventilator  of 
this  design. 

The  intake  flue  openings  pass  through 
the  foundation  wall  and  are  protected 
from  being  filled  with  water  by  a  curb 
on  the  inside  of  the  barn  while  the  out- 
side louvre  is  designed  in  the  Canadian 
recommendations  so  that  a  nmximiiin 
amount  of  water  will  enter  the  flue.  The 
design  is  changed  in  Figure  3  s«»  as  t(» 
comply  with  primary  principles  nf 
louvre  design.  Intake  flues  are  shown  to 
have  half  the  area  of  outtake  flues  which 
is  also  poor  design  and  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  this  figure  be  increased  so  that 
the  intake  flue  area  is  twice  that  of  the 
outtake  flues. 

Cheapness  and  ea.se  of  installation  arc 
the  two  chief  advantages  of  this  system 
when  a  large  (liO-W^  F)  temperature 
tliflFerence  can  be  maintained  but  there  is 
a  need  for  redesign  if  this  system  is  lo 
he   used  in   Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AT  THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


» 


Tic  i'ennsylvania  Sesqui-Centennial 
Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
l>.irtment  of  Agriculture,  have  made 
plans  for  an  agricultural  week  at  the 
I'rnnsylvania  liuilding  at  the  Sesqui, 
October  25th  to  .'iOth.  Each  day  will 
lie  set  apart  with  .special  emphasis  on 
one  phase  of  agriculture.  Tentatively 
lliese  days  have  been  outlined  as  follows: 

Monday,  October  25th 
Subject— Cereal    Day. 
lixhibits — Corn,  wheat,  buckwheat. 
I'rogram — Not  determined  as  yet. 
Committee — Nicholas  Schmitz,  Chairman, 

State  College,  Pa.;  (Jeorge  Stuart,  De- 

l)artiiient   of   Agriculture. 

Tuesday,  October  26th 
Subject — (irange  Day. 
lixhihits — Typical  (irange  exhibits. 
I'rogram — National      (irange     si)eaker — 


feature    (Jrange    History    in    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Committee  -P.     H.     Dewey,     Chairman, 
(iaines.  Pa.,  State  Master,  to  add  such 
members  as  he  desires. 

Wednesday,  October  27th 

Subject — Poultry   Day. 

Kxhihits — Kggs. 

Program — Not  determined  as  yet. 

Committee — Paul  (iuildin,  Chairman, 
Yellow  House,  Pu.;  H.  D.  Munroe, 
Poidtry    Extension,   State  College,   Pa. 

Thursday,    October    28th 

Subject — Dairy   Day. 

Exhibits — Dairy  products,  such  as  mar- 
ket milk,  ice  cream,  etc. 

Program — National    speaker. 

Committee— R.  W.  Balderston,  Chair- 
man,  1211   .\rch  St.,  Phila.,  represent- 


ing Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assn.; 
I»rof.  A.  .\.  Borland,  Head  of  Dairy 
Department,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  President  of  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen's    Association. 

Friday,  October   29th 

Subject— Vegetable  Day. 

Exhibits  -Peck   lots;    acres   yielding   400 

or    more    bushels    of   potatoes;    celery, 

cabbage,  etc. 
Program — Not  determined  as  yet. 
Conimitcc— T.      E.      Riddle,     Chairman, 

Bustleton,  Pa.;   Miles  Horst,  Lebanon, 

Pa.;  W.  B.  Nissley,  State  College,  Pa. 

Saturday,  October  30tb 

Sid>jecl— Apple  Day. 
Exhibits     Choice   Apples. 
Program — Not  determined  as  yet. 
Committee— Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman, 


Wrightstown,  Pa.,  Secretary,  State 
Horticultural  Association;  Paul  Thay- 
er, Horticultural  Extension,  State  Col- 
lege. 

Plans  for  Dairy  Day  are  not  yet  coiii- 
l)leted,  but  it  is  expected  to  have  a 
nationally  known  speaker  and  demon- 
.strations  by  the  Dairy  Council,  with  a 
continuous  operation  of  Dairy  Council 
motion  pictures  in  the  motion  picture 
room. 

There  will  be  exhibits  of  Pennsylvania 
farm  products  in  the  building  through- 
out the  week.  These  will  include  po- 
tatoes, poultry  products,  fruit,  partic- 
ularly ai>ples  and  dairy  products. 
The.se  will  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
those  in  our  great  consuming  centers 
to  .see  the  wonderful  variety  and  extent 
of  farm  pnKlucts  in   Pennsylvania. 


BETTER  FEEDING  MEANS  SUCCESS 


A.  L.  HAECKER 


The    largest    item    of    expense    in    the 

-^toek  business  is  the  feed  bill.     Success 

in  this  business  is  largely  determined  by 

liow  cheaply  and  how  well  the  animals 

■  I re  fed,  and   this   fact  probably  always 

will  be  true. 

The  wide-sj)read  spring  drought  has 
<lclayed  and  shortened  pastures,  and 
thousands  of  stock-keepers  find  them- 
M'lves  short  of  both  hay  and  pasture.  A 
l>roi)er  use  of  the  silo  would  have  pre- 
\ tilted  much  of  this  difTiciilty,  and  wouhl 
have  made  a  great  saving  in  the  feeding 
operation  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.      The    old    wasteful    method    of 


leaving  the  cornstalks  in  the  field  .should 
pass  out  with  other  uneconomic  i)ractices. 
The  threat  of  the  corn  borer  n;)w  well 
established  in  Ohio,  New  York,  Ontario 
and  eastern  Massachu.setts,  is  a  reminder 
that  we  must  use  i)reventive  imthods, 
and  the  silo  is  a  way  to  combat  the 
spread  of  the  insect. 

The  principal  use  of  corn  is  for  feed- 
ing domestic  animals,  and  its  greatest 
economy  is  in  the  form  of  silage.  Thuse 
who  waste  half  of  their  cr(»i>  should  not 
complain  of  hard  times  and  low  profits. 

The  silo  either  is  or  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic means  for  feed  ng  cattle.  If  it 
is    not,    then    every    agricultural    college 


r- 


and  experiment  station  has  been  wrong 
in  all  the.se  .scores  of  experiments  and 
feeding  tests;  then  the  best  stock  far- 
mers of  our  nation  have  been  in  error 
for  :10  years,  and  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  our  most  progressive  stock  far- 
mers have  made  a  grave  mistake.  1 
think  all  will  agree  that  they  have  not. 
Then  why  not  a  silo  for  the  slock 
farmer? 

There  arc  two  i)rincipal  excuses  for 
not  using  the  silo.  One— the  most  com- 
mon, "Too  much  work  to  fill  them." 
The  tithcr,  "Can't  afford  to  buy  one." 
Briefly  answering  these  excuses— we 
mu.st   admit  that   the   first  is  a  case  of 


laziness.  It  is  no  harder  to  fill  the  silo 
than  to  do  any  other  kind  of  farm  work 
such  as  harvesting,  haying  and  thresh- 
ing, etc.  Answering  the  latter,  I  be- 
lieve every  banker  understands  the  econ- 
omy of  the  silo  and  any  farmer  with 
credit  can  obtain  a  loan  to  put  up  an 
equipment  that  will  pay  from  <)0  lo 
100  percent,  a  year.  A  g<K)d  argument 
by  the  tenant  will  convince  most  land 
owners  that  they  would  be  wise  to  equip 
their  farms  with  silo.s.  As  for  the  man 
who  d«>es  not  know,  I  would  advise  that 
he  make  incpiiry  and  he  will  soon  find 
plenty  of  men  who  can  prove  to  him  the 
value  of  the  silo. 
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on  an  even  keel  so  that  the  necessity  of 
l)ricc  clianges — due  to  possible  flooding 
of  the  market  by  an  over-production  may 
be  avoided  and  the  new  price  basis  main- 
tained for  a  long  period. 

Consumers,  on  the  wh()le  have  made 
little,  if  any,  unfavorable  comment  on 
the  price  of  retail  milk  on  the  street 
and  the  daily  newspapers  generally,  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  the  farmer  being 
l)aid  a  living  price  for  his  product. 


'OflF  again.   On  again"   no  doubt   you 
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IIHVC      Ileum      liic      a\.ynj 

with  Daylight  Saving.  It  was  on  again 
five  months  ago  —  now,  on  September 
26th,  it  was  oflF  again. 

Farmers'  have  been  sorely  troubled 
and  confused  by  the  so-called  "Daylght 
Saving  Ordinances  in  many  of  our  cities 
and  towns,  and  apparently  we  have  got 
to  put  tip  with  it,  while  the  city  jilea- 
sure  seeker  enjoys  himself. 

The  longer  we  have  so-called  Daylight 
Saving  the  more  confusing  it  l)ecomes. 
But  at  any  rate,  tmtil  next  spring.  H 
o'clock  will  at  least  be  8  o'clock,  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  each  day. 


Class  I  (very  clean),  two  in  Class  II 
(good),  and  twenty-one  in  Cla.ss  III 
(poor),  and  twenty-eight  in  Class  IV 
(dirty). 

In  contrast  to  this  grading,  were  the 
sediment  discs  of  cooperating  dealers,  of 
which  the  following  were  typical;  seven- 
ty in  Class  I,  thirty-four  in  Class  II; 
four  in  Class  III,  and  none  in  Class  IV. 
A  similar  grading  was;  sixty-seven  in 
(Mass  I,  sixty  in  Class  II,  nine  in  Class 

III,  and  none  in  Class  IV. 

When  the  Dairy  Council  began  Quality 
C\)ntrol  work  21  per  cent  of  the  milk 
based  on  the  old  score-card  was  in  Class 

IV.  For  sometime  only  three  per  cent 
of  the  milk  in  the  entire  Philadelphia 
territory  has  been  in  Class  IV,  based 
on  the  new  .score-card. 
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HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producer.s'  Association  has 
appointed  a  I-adie.s'  Hosjjitality  Commit- 
tee for  the  192G  .Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association   on    November  22nd. 

The  committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  Brinton,  chairman;  Mrs.  H.  D.  .\ile- 
b«ch,  Mrs.  Fred  Shangle.  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Balderston,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Twining,  Mrs. 
C.  I.  Cohee  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  com- 
plete program,  due  announcement  of 
which  will  be  made  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Review. 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting  with 
delegates  and  niembers  should  arrange  to 
participate  in  the  program  now  being 
l)lanned   by  the   Hospitality  Committee. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  November  22nd  and  23rd, 

1926. 

If  you  wish  to  be  fully  advised  as 
to  the  activities  of  your  association,  to 
take  part  in  the  election  of  directors  and 
other  important  features^  make  it  a 
point  to  attend  this  meeting. 

Not  only  will  it  present  the  usual 
features  of  the  associations  annual  gath- 
erings, but  special  features  will  be  pre- 
sented, in  that  it  marks  the  Tenth  mile 
stone  in  the  organization  history. 

If  it  be  so  possible  that  you,  yourself, 
cannot  attend,  see  to  it  that  the  repre- 
sentative from  your  Local  holds  your 
proxy  and  can  participate  in  the  elections 
and  general  business  as  you  may  direct. 
These  annual  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  are 
the  members  own  meetings.  See  detailed 
rejiort  of  the  general  program  on  page 
7  of  this  issue. 


REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY  CON- 
TROL   DEPARTMENT    OF    THE 
PHILADELPHIA    INTER  -  STATE 
DAIRY  COUNCIL 
The    following    is    the    report    of    the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment   for    the     month    of     August, 
1926. 

No.  Farm  Inspections 2,211 

No.   Sediment  Tests    *28 

No.   Meetings  Held    19 

Total    Attendance    7,295 

No.  Reels  Movies  Shown  17 

Miles  Traveled    22,0.% 

No.  Man  Days— Fairs  and  Ex 19 

No.    Temp,    permits    issued    up   to 

August  31,  1925    17,540 

No.    Temp,    permits    issued    up   to 

August  31,  1926    20,147 

No.    Perm,    permits    issued    up    to 

August  31,  1925    5,617 

No.    Perm,    permits    issued    up    to 

August  31,  1926    8,076 

To  date  58,372  farm  inspections   have 
been  made. 


CROP  AND  LABOR  CON- 
DITIONS IN  NEW  JERSEY 

From  statistics  recently  compiled  it 
is  shown  that  on  September  first  the 
condition  of  corn  was  89  i>er  cent,  of  a 
normal,  indicating  a  yield  of  approxi- 
mately 43.2  bushels  per  acre  and  a  total 
l)roduction  of  8,633,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  10,712,000  bushels  last  year 
and  10,277,000  bushels,  the  average  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  ccmdition  of  all  tame  or  culti- 
vated hay  on  September  1st  was  80  per 
cent,  of  a  normal.  This  indicates  a 
yield  of  approximately  364,000  tons  as 
compared  with  411,000  tons  last  year. 
The  condition  of  clover  on  September 
1st  was  75  per  cent,  of  a  normal.  The 
condition  of  the  growing  crop  of  alfalfa 
was  88  per  cent  as  compared  to  92  per 
cent  on  September  1st,  1925,  and  ab«)ut 
etpial  to  the  1924  crop. 

Labor  Conditions 
The  sujjply  of  farm  labor  <m  Septem- 
ber first  was  estimated  at  82  per  cent 
of  a  normal  and  the  demand  at  91  per 
cent  of  a  normal,  resulting  in  a  potential 
labor  supply  of  90.1  per  cent  which  is 
in  comjjari.son  with  a  potential  supply 
of  91.4  ])er  cent  on  August  1,  and  93.7 
l)er  cent  on  September  1,  1925. 


The  change  in  the  price  of  fluid  milk, 
as  announced  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  appears  to 
have  been  a  popular  move. 

Here  and  there  there  have  been  .some 
objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  use  of 
the  1925  basic  quantity  basis  for  1927, 
but  the  number  has  been  relatively  small. 

On  the  who'e  the  producers  are  well 
pleased  with  the  program  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped   that  production   may   be   held 


PHILADELPHIA  ILLUS- 
TRATES THE  VALUE  OF 
QUALITY  CONTROL  WORK 

In  the  Philadelphia  territory,  at  a 
recent  farmers'  picnic,  sediment  discs 
were  shown  of  producers'  milk  shipped 
to  dealers  in  that  immediate  locality. 
'I'here  was  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  discs  shown  by  those  dealers  co- 
perating  with  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Dairy  Cotmcil,  and  the 
non-cooperating  dealer. 

The  sediment  discs  of  the  non-coopera- 
ting dealer   showed  only  one  patron  in 


TUBERCULOSIS-FREE 

HERDS  INCREASE  RAPIDLY 
More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
and  breeding  cattle  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  tested  at  least  once  for  tuljercu- 
losis,  states  the  latest  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
addition  to  the  individual  herds  tested 
throughout  the  State,  all  the  cattle  in 
477  townships  located  in  42  counties 
covering  66,012  herds  and  comprising 
413,859  cattle,  have  been  tested  under 
th:!  area  plan. 

Immediately  following  the  completion 
of    the    first    tuberculin    test    of    all    the 
catt'e    in    a    township,    the    township    is 
(juavantined  insofar  as  the  movement  of 
cattle  into  the  tested  area  is  concerned. 
The  purpose  of  the  quarantine  is  not  to 
potvijize    the    owners    for    having    their 
he.  Is    tested    but   to    protect   the    tested 
herds  against  the  further  introduction  of 
the  disease.      The  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  show  that  in  dealing 
with  infiCti  I  herds  and  taking  them  as 
a   clas«,   the   disease   can    be   reduced   to 
less  than   one  per  cent,  after  the  com- 
pletion  of  the   ninety  day   retest.    This 
could   not  be   done   if  precautions   were 
not    taken    against    the    introduction    of 
more  disease.  » 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 
The  regular  l)i-monthiy  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  held 
at  its  headquarters  in  the  Boyertown 
Building,  Philadelphia,  on  September 
16th,  1926.  Every  member  of  the  Board 
was  in  attendance. 

Secretary  R.  W.  Balderston  read  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  as  well 
as  the  minutes  of  the  various  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  which 
were  approved.  The  secretary  also  pre- 
sented a  list  of  expenditures,  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board,  which  was 
also  approved. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  present- 
ed a  financial  report  of  the  association, 
as  of  September  1st,  1926,  which  was  on 
mot'on  approved. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president,  presented  a 
complete  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  connection  with 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  fluid  milk 
to  the  farmer.  The  general  program  as 
to  the  provisions  regarding  this  increase 
was  approved  by  the  Directors. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  follow- 
ing expiration  of  members  of  the  Board 
»>f  Directors,  effective  with  the  annual 
meeting  on  November  23rd,  1926. 

H.  D.  Allebach.  Montgomery  County. 
Pa. 

F.  P.  Willits,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
E.  H.  Donovan,  Kent  County,  Del. 
Robt.  F.  Brinton,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
S.    K.    Andrews,    Dorchester    County, 
Md. 
Ira  J.  Book,  Lancaster  Cotmty,  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig,  Berks  Coimty,  Pa. 
S.  Blair  Lehman,  Franklin  Cotmty,  Pa. 
These  directors  or  their  successors  will 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

.\  general  di.scussion  followed  in  c<»n- 
nection  with  the  various  milk  trucking 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  attended  the  meeting  and 
made  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  com- 
plimented the  organization  on  its  effec- 
tive methods  of  marketing  the  milk 
supply  in  the  Philadelphia  Mi'k  Shed. 

A  delegation  from  Dorchester  Coun- 
ty, Maryland,  headed  by  Cotmty  Agent 
Keller,  also  attended  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Keller  made  a  brief  address. 

General  market  conditions  were  pre- 
sented by  a  number  of  the  directors, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Drinking  cups  in  the  barn  are  a  good 
investment  for  most  dairymen.  Cows 
need  lots  of  water  and  it  should  be 
supplied  liberally. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc..  required  by  the  Act  of 
\ugU8t  24.  1912.  of  the  Interstate  Milk 
Producers'      Review,     published     monthly     at 

West   Chester.  „       . ,.         r»  i. 

Editor  August  A.  Miller.  Brookline.  Dela- 
ware countv.  Pa..  Business  Manaters.  August 
A  Miller.  Brookline,  Delaware  county.  Pa.: 
Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton.  New  .Jersey: 
Publisher.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- , 
ciation.   Philadelphia.    Pa.  . 

Owner:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  sriye  name.-; 
snd  addresses  of  individual  owners),  jnt^ 
State  Milk  Producers'  Assodation.  H.  i» 
Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa.:  Fred  Shansrle.  Trenton, 
NT  R  T>  ;  E.  Nelson  .Tames.  Risinj;  Sun, 
Aid  •"  E  H  Donovan.  Brenford,  Delaware: 
R  W  Balderston.  Media.  Pa.:  R.  F.  Brinton 
West  Chester.  Pa.,   and  20.303  others 

Known  bond  holders,  mortjfajces  and  other 
security  holders,  holdine  T  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amornt  of  bonds.  mortsaKes.  or 
other    securities:  (If    there    are    none,    so 

state.)      None.  ...  „< 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  ot 
this  piib'icfltion  sold  or  distributed,  througn 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers 
durine  the  six  months  preceding  the  rtat- 
shown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from    daily    newspapers    only.) 

AUOT^ST   A.  MILLER 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me   this 
:uith  d'y  of  September,  1926. 
W.    IT.    Henderson 

Notary   Public  ,,       ,,    ot      1007 

Mv    commission    expires    March    J7.     !.»-< 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SEXJJNO  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  1926.  The  busic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  uhipnient  of 
milk  during  October,  November  and  December,   1925. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers^  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
20   per  cent. 

For  the  month  of  September  producers  will  be  paid  115  per  cent  of  their  basic  quantity 
at  basic  prices. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points, 
(Inland  stations  carry   differentials  subject  to   local  arrangements.) 

INTERSTATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (4f)'/i  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  tlie  Inter-State  MUK  iToaucers  Association  ac  per  100  pounds  (4b»^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (4(JV^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed:  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
lirndiicts. 

BASIC    PRICE 

September  let  to  15th 

Country  SeceiTing  Statons 

OBADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations   are   at   railroad  points.     Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices   are    less  freight  and   receiving   sta- 
tion charges. 

Basic  Quantity 
Freight  Rates 
100  lbs. 


BASIC  PRICE 

September  1st.  to  15th 

r.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B.  Market  Milk 

Test 

Basic  Quantity 

Price 

per   leiit 

per  100  lb. 

per  qt. 

-J. 

$2.94 

6.3 

3.05 

2,96 

6.35 

:i.l 

2.98 

6.4 

3.15 

3.00 

6.45 

3.2 

3.02 

6.5 

:{.25 

3.04 

6.5 

3.3 

3.06 

6.55 

3.35 

3.08 

6.6 

:!.4 

3.10 

6.65 

:!.45 

3.12 

6.7 

;!.."i 

3.14 

6.75 

3.55 

3.1(j 

6.75 

:!.!! 

3.18 

6.8 

:!.(),"> 

3.20 

6.85 

3.7 

3.22 

6.9 

3.75 

3.24 

6.95 

:t.8 

3.26 

7. 

:!.85 

3.28 

7.05 

3.9 

3.30 

7.05 

:!.9,'i 

3.32 

7.1 

4. 

3.34 

7.15 

4.05 

3.36 

7.2 

4.1 

3.38 

7.25 

4.15 

3.40 

7.3 

4.2 

3.42 

7.3 

4. J  5 

3.44 

7.35 

4.3 

3.46 

7.4 

4.35 

3.48 

7.45 

4.4 

3.50 

7.5 

4.4  5 

3.52 

7.55 

4.5 

3.54 

7.6 

4.55 

3.56 

7.65 

4.(S 

3.58 

7.7 

4.05 

3.60 

7.7 

4.7 

3.62 

7.75 

4.75 

3.64 

7.8 

4.8 

3.66 

7.85 

4.85 

3.68 

7.9 

4.9 

3.70 

7.95 

4.95 

3.72 

8. 

5. 

3.74 

8. 

Miles 

1 

to 

10 

11 

to 

20 

21 

to 

30 

31 

to 

40 

41 

to 

50 

51 

to 

60 

61 

to 

70 

71 

to 

80 

81 

to 

90 

91 

to 

100 

101 

to 

110 

111 

to 

120 

121 

to 

130 

131 

to 

140 

141 

to 

150 

151 

to 

150 

161 

to 

170 

171 

to 

180 

181 

to 

190 

191 

to 

200 

201 

to 

210 

211 

to 

220 

221 

to 

230 

231 

to 

240 

241 

to 

250 

251 

to 

260 

201 

to 

270 

271 

to 

280 

281 

to 

290 

291 

to 

300 

incl. 


.268 
.283 
.3*3 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.31 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.2G 
2.25 
2.23 
2I22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.10 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


When  milk   is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
I'hiladelphia  is  7V4  centa  per  quart. 


BASIC  PRICE 
September  16th  to  30th 

F.  O.   B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Per  Price 

100    lbs.  per  qt. 

$3.29  7.1 

3.31  7.1 

3.33  7.15 

3.35  7.2 

3.37  7.25 

3.39  7.3 

3.41  7.35 

3.43  7.4 

3.45  7.4 

3.47  7.45 

3.49  7.5 

3.51  7.55 

3.53  7.6 

3.55  7.65 

3.57  7.65 

3.59  7.7 

3.61  7.75 

3.63  7.8 

3.65  7.85 

3.67  7.9 

3.69  7.95 

3.71  8. 

3.73  8. 

3.75  8.05 

3.77  8.1 

3.79  8.15 

3.81  8.2 

3.83  8.25 

3.85  8.3 

3.87  8.3 

3.89  8.35 

3.91  8.4 

3.93  8.45 

3.95  8.5 

3.97  8.55 

3.99  8.6 

4.01  8.65 

4.03  8.65 

4.05  8.7 

4.07  8.75 

4,09  8.8 
not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
8    cents    per    (piart. 


BASIC  PRICE 
September  16th  to  30th 

Country  Recelviag  Stations 
GRADE   B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations   are   at    railroad   points, 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    freight   and 
tion    charges. 

Freight   Rates 
100  lbs. 


Inland 
to    local 


receiving   sta- 


Test 
Iter    cent. 
3. 

:!.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 


4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4,65 

4.7 

4.73 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

When   milk   is 
Philadelphia    is 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

181 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to  10 


incl. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.4S0 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.585 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3<^  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2!71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2  06 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.01 
2.  GO 
2.58 
2.5S 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2  52 
2.52 
'2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.4S 
2.4S 
2  46 
2.46 


SEPTEMBER    BUTTER    PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Packed 


Alfalfa  hay  and   corn   silage  together 
supply  ideal  roughage  for  dairy  cows. 


SURPLUS    PRICES 

Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
4'y^   milk   at    all   receiving  stations 

January  2.15 

KebniHrv  2.1  :J 

•Mar.h  2.04 

April  1.87 

.Mav  1.92 

June  1.95 

luly  1.92 

•August  1.96 

Sejitember  2.10 


1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.55 
1.59 
1.62 


Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicaffo 

1 

44  1/2 

43 

1/2 

41    :i/4 

2 

44  1/2 

43 

1/2 

41    1  /4 

3 

44 

1/2 

43 

1/2 

41    1/4 

4 

44 

1/2 

43 

1/2 

42 

7 

44 

43 

41    1/2 

8 

44 

43 

41    3/4 

9 

44 

43 

42 

10 

44 

43 

42 

11 

45 

44 

42    3/4 

13 

45 

1/2 

44 

1/2 

43 

14 

45 

1/2 

44 

1/2 

43    1  /4 

15 

45 

1/2 

44 

1/2 

4:j  1  /2 

IS 

46 

45 

44 

17 

47 

46 

44 

Id 

47 

46 

44 

?.o 

46 

1/2 

45 

1/2 

44 

?.\ 

46 

1/2 

45 

1/2 

43    3/4 

">,?. 

46 

1/2 

45 

1/2 

43    3/4 

?3 

46 

1  /2 

45 

1/2 

43    3/4 

24 

46 

1/2 

45 

1/2 

44 

25 

46 

1/2 

45 

1/2 

44 

27 

46 

1/2 

44 

1/2 

44 

28 

46 

1/2 

45 

1/2 

44 

?.9 

46 

1/2 

45 

1/2 

44 

80 

46 

1/2 

45 

1/2 

44    1/4 

SEPTEMBER   SURPLUS   PRICE 
r.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
CLASS  I  MILK 

'i\■^t 

per   cent.                        per    luii    II).  jier  qt. 

3.                                    $2.28  4.9 

3.05                                   2.:!0          .  4.95 

:i.l                                    2.32  5.0 

3.15                                 2.:{4  5.05 

;1.2                                    2. 36  5.05 

:i.25                                 2.38  5.1 

:».:i                                    2.40  5.15 

;i.35                                 2.42  5.2 

3.4                                   2.44  5.25 

5.3 


3.45 


2.48 


5.35 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.6 

5.65 

:;  7 

5^75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.25 

6,3 

6.35 

6.4 

6  45 

6  5 

6.55 

6,6 

6  6 


3.5  2.48 
3.55  2.50 

3.6  2.52 
3.65  2.54 
:i.7  2.56 
3.75  2.58 

3.8  -2.60 
3. 85  '2.65 

3.9  2.64 
•10:;  o  «« 

4.  2^68 
4.05  2.70 

4.1  2.72 
4.15  2.74 

4.2  2.76 
4.25  2.78 
4,:!  2,80 
4.35  2.82 

4.4  2.84 
4.45  2.86 

4.5  2.88 
4.55  2,90 

4.6  2.92 
4.65  2.94 

4.7  2.96 
4.75  2.98 

4.8  3.00 
4,85  3.02 

4.9  3.04 
4.95  3.06 

5.  3.08 
SEPTEMBER    SURPLUS   PRICE 

At  All  Receiving   Stations 

CLASS   I  MILK 

Test  per     100  lb. 

3.  $1.70 
3.05  1.72 
3.1  1.74 
3.15  1.76 
:J.J  1.78 
;t.25  1.80 

3.3  1.82 
:i..i5  1.84 

3.4  1.86 
3.45  1.88 

3.5  1.90 
3.55  1.92 
:i.()  1.94 
3.65  1.96 

3.7  1.98 
3.75  2.00 

3.8  2.02 
:t.85  2.U4 
:i.t)  2.06 
;i.95  2.08 

4.  2.10 
4.05  2.12 
4.1  2.14 
4.15  2.16 
4. J  2.18 
4.25  2.20 
4.3  2.22 
4.35  2.24 
44  2.26 
4.45  2.28 

4.5  2.30 
4.55  2.33 

4.6  2.34 
4.65  2.86 

4.7  2.38 
4.75  2.40 

4.8  2.42 
4.85  3.44 

4.9  2.46 
4.95  2.48 

5.  2.50 

MONTHLY  BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

F.    O.     B.     Philadelphia    and    at    receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  /one  at  3<^/^  butterfat. 

Receiving 

F.  O.  B  station  50  mile 

quart  Phila.  zone  per  cwt. 

1926 

January    1-15  6.8  2.60 

January    16-31  6.:J  2.37 

February  6.3  2.37 

March  6.3  2.37 

April  6.3  2.87 

May  5.8  2.13 

June  5.8  2.13 

July  6.3  2.37 

August  6.3  2.37 

September     1-15  6.3  2.37 

September    16-30  7.1  2.71 

OCTOBER 

Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Asso.  Prices 
The  price  paid  for  fluid  milk  during  Octo- 
ber will  be  the  same  as  that  quoted  above 
for  the  period  ranging  from  September  16th 
to  30th  inclusive.  Beginning  with  October 
1st,  prices  will  be  computed  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  average  made  in  October, 
November  and  December  1925 — or  where  such 
basic  has  not  been  established,  on  a  basis 
agreed  upon  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
Class  I  surplus  will  apply  during  October, 
November  and  December.  This  price  is 
based  on  the  average  92  score,  solid  packed 
butter  price,  New  York  City,  plus  20  percent. 

S.  RALSTON  DICKEY  MEETS 

DEATH  BY  RAILROAD  TRAIN 

III  tiie  (leatli  of  S.  Ralston  Dickey  and 
wife,  Oxford,  l*a.,  who  were  instantly 
killed  by  a  special  train  at  .\iken,  Mary- 
hind,  tlic  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
.Association  lost  one  of  it.s  influential 
ineinbers  and  best  friends. 

Mr.  Dickey  was  one  of  the  active 
organizers  of  the  Oxford  branch  of  the 
Association  and  helped  in  many  ways 
(luring  the  early  days  of  the  organization 
in  Chester  and  neighboring  counties. 


( 


Bridging  the  Gap 

The  Extension  Departments  and 
Colleges  have  brought  home  to  in- 
telligent dairymen  the  realization 
of  the  fact  that  to  maintain  its 
})liysical  conditfon  and  to  produce 
profitably,  live  stock  must  be  care- 
fully ii'ii-     These   institutions  have 

capable  of  returning  maximum 
profits  under  various  conditions. 
Experimental  chemistry  and  feed- 
ing tests  have  demonstrated  clear- 
ly diiferences  between  various  feed 
ingredients  and  differences  between 
various  grades  of  the  same  feed 
ingredients.  The  Extension  De- 
partments and  the  Colleges  have 
made  it  simple  for  farmers  to  know 
what  to  feed  through  bulletins,  lec- 
tures  and   demonstrations. 

Individually,  however,  farmers 
find  it  difficult  to  put  into  practice 
on  their  scattered  farms  the  know- 
ledge which  has  come  into  their 
possession.  The  individual  farmer 
finds  that  his  source  of  grain  supply 
is  limited.  If  the  local  dealer  has 
not  got  the  kind  and  quality  of 
grain  best  suited  to  the  need  of  the 
farmer,  that  farmer  is  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  experimental 
work  being  done  for  him. 

Co-operatively,  today,  through 
the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change more  than  17,000  farmers 
are  buying  in  the  large  grain  mar- 
kets ingredients  of  their  own  selec- 
tion and  mixing  them  in  their  own 
plant.  These  ingredients  they 
select  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  the  Extension  Departments. 
They  blend  these  ingredients  in 
accordance  with  their  advice. 
From  the  start  the  Exchange  has 
been  managed  on  sound  busine.s.s 
principles  along  strictly  co-opera- 
tive lines,  so  that  the  members  have 
secured  this  important  .service  at 
low  cost. 

This,  in  a  nut  shell,  is  the  reason 
why    the    Eastern    States    Farmers* 
Exchange     is     meeting    with     such 
remarkable    success   in   its   develop- 
ment.    It  fills  an  important  gap  in 
the  farm  field.      It  enables  farmers 
to  put  into  practice  a  sound,  tested, 
.scientific    feeding    program.        The 
business    of   the    Exchange    has    in- 
creased thousands  of  tons  per  year 
— to  a   12  months'  volume  in  eight 
years   exceeding    119,000   ton.s — be- 
cause   the    farmers    availing    them- 
selves of  the  service  have  convinced 
themselves   through    their    own    ex- 
perience    that     the     Exchange     is 
actually  performing  the  vital  work 
which  it  was  organized  to  perform. 
For    further    information    on    the 
Eastern     States     co-operative     feed 
service  for  dairy  stock,  horses,  hogs 
and  poultry,  a  co-operative  service 
which  should  not  be  confused  with 
the     car    door    service     offered     by 
))rivate        manufacturers        through 
dealers  or  groups  of  farmers,  write 
the  oflScc. 

EaslePH  States  f\ipm€ps  Exchange 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  organizatif-ti 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  serves 
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Thousands  of  farmers  and 
milk  producers  have  had  sim- 
ilar experiences  with  the  Dr. 
Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer. 
It  has  helped  them  find  the 
way  to  better  milk  profits. 
Purity-strained  milk  practi- 
cally assures  the  Grade  "A" 
test  because  ALL  the  dirt  is  re- 
moved. That  is  our  guarantee, — 
every  particle  of  dirt  and  sediment 
removed  or  your  money  refunded. 


Ask  your  Dealer  about 
the  Piu-ity  ^<t^aulcr.  If 
be  can't  supply  you,  write 
UK  direct,  giviug  yotir 
dealer's  name  and  ad- 
dreflg. 


Uept.  P 


Purity  Stamping  Co. 


Battle  Creek.  Mkh. 


PURITY  Cotton  Discs  are  made  in  any  size 
from  6V^  in.  to  7  in.  diam.,  for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters.    Send  for  a  trial  order. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 


Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 


West  Chester,  P«. 


Milk  U  Ui  M  cowm  u  ki>ar.-May. 
(Xarts  D<W>M  to  Tiwun.    EMy  to 
dMO     ITUki  Um  bUMp  way- 
Do  tM  COW*     30  Dayf 
... -10  Year  Gu«r«iit»«— "at- 

OTTAWA  Mro.  CO. 


MAKE  HAY  WHILE  IT  RAINS 


( ('mil  iiiui'i) 

l»ay  fancy  prici's  in  tin-  way  of  CDncent- 
rates.  Mr.  Mason's  idea  was  to  fiirnisl\ 
clifaj)  and  altundant  jjrolcin  and  tliat  hv 
sncc<'«'(U'd  is  shown  by  coniiJarisons.  Sun 
cured  alfalfa  wliich  contains  l/i'v  is  con- 
sidered a  very  jsood  i)n)ducl.  Mason 
alfalfa  ccnitains  \H'/o  to  22'/  wliich  means 
about  one  third  more  j)rotein  in  every 
ton  handled.  Furthermore  it  must  t)e 
remend)ered  that  mnch  sun  cured  al- 
falfa does  not  contain  as  nuicli  as  15'/' 
if  it  lias  been  wet  several  times  or  de- 
layed in  curing.  It  may  contain  con- 
siderably less;  whereas  Mason  alfalfa 
is  cured  rain  or  shine  and  is  always  of  a 
bright  uniform  green  color  and  of  a 
high  uniform  feeding  value.  All  things 
considered,  it  costs  no  more  to  ])roduce 
than  the  sun  cured  article.  For  Kastern 
U.  S.  where  it  rains  about  one  third  of 
the  days  during  the  hay-making  seast>n 
it  is  the  ideal   thing. 


from   ii;iKi'    1  ) 

<lry  matter  is  »»b1ained  which  contains 
about  Mr>()  lbs.  of  i)rate'.n.  \^y  waiting 
a  month  or  more  later  and  threshing  40 
buslu's  of  oats  only  l.'U)  lbs.  is  obtained 
to  which  can  be  added  about  HO  lbs.  more 
if  the  straw  is  fed.  It  can  be  seen  very 
readily  that  al)out  one  and  three  quarters 
as  much  feed  per  acre  can  be  obtained 
by  the  Mason  System  to  say  nothing 
of  the  advantage  of  getting  the  field  back 
into  another  crop  a  month  «)r  six  weeks 
earlier    riian    is    now    jiossi'oie. 


Cuttinjr.    Elevatinff    and    Dcliv.rinu'    Mtalfa 
t<i  tlie  'I'ini'l< 

Curing  alfalfa  is  not  tlie  only  thing 
which  this  appliance  docs,  y\  demon- 
stration wa.s  given  of  curing  yo>mg  and 
tender  soybean  i)lants  and  thereby 
getting  a  higher  yield  of  digestible  nu- 
trients than  is  possible  by  sun  curing. 
We  may  lo.>k  for  soybean  meal  to  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  market.  It  will 
also  CJire  cowi)eas  and  «»tber  legumes  as 
well  as  cereals  and  grasses. 


(iPnpral     View    of    I'lant     ami     Sforatre    Hani 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  oats 
and  its  possibilities.  ('Iieniists  confirm 
the  statement  that  oats  cut  and  cured 
in  "the  milk  stage"  contain  almost  as 
much  food  value  pound  for  jiound  as  the 
grain  itself  and  this  oat  hay  or  meal, 
if  it  is  ground,  is  at  the  stage  of  maxi- 
mum digestibility.  By  cutting  and  cur- 
ing in   the   milk   stage   about  2  tons  of 


A      \i('W     t  ,'     tile     Fiiinace     Iscd     for    Heated 
Air   !<•   Dry   tin-    Alfalfa 

'ibis  new  dryer  is  destined  to  have 
a  very  decided  effect  on  certain  types  of 
farming  but  "every  rose  has  its  thorn" 
and  the  thorn  in  this  case  is  that  it  is 
not  adai)ted  to  small  farms.  When  it  is 
slated  that  it  will  take  care  of  15  acres 
<»f  alfalfa  per  day  one  can  .see  that  it 
would  be  needed  on  a  small  farm  only 
a  few  days  in  the  year  and  that  interest 
on  the  investment  would  be  too  great 
to    make    it    profital)le. 


A    <ipiioral    \  iow    of    tlin    I'lant,    .'^howinfr 
^;loval^l^    (  arryiiiK    May    to    llii'    J>ryprH 

I'dr  tlu'  most  economical  results  it 
should  be  ojierated  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  days  each  year,  'i'he  various 
crops  which  it  will  handle  makes  this 
possible  from  Ajiril  until  frost  comes. 
I'"or  instance,  it  can  be  oi)eratcd  on 
\oiiMg  rye  late  in  April  or  May,  on 
oats  and  alfalfa  in  June,  alfalfa 
until  Sejjtember  and  soybeans  or  cow- 
peas  until  frost.  All  the  possibilities 
have  imt  been  worked  out  but  it  is 
assiin-d  that  a  single  drying  plant  will 
take  care  of  the  crops  of  (JOO  acres  or 
mor«-.  Few  farms  are  this  large  but  in 
certain  sections  a  comnumity  dryer  could 
be  installed  or  farmers  could  pool  in- 
terests to   advantage. 


MILK  CONTAINER  LAW  PROTECTS  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


The  Milk  Container  Law,  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legslature,  is 
in  general  being  very  well  complied  with, 
as  a  close  inspecti«)n  throughout  the 
State  .sliows  that  milk  is  l)e;ng  sold  by 
the  bottle,  as  the  law  requires,  instead 
of  l)y  the  glass.  'J'he  handling  of  milk 
in  this  way,  jiart'cularly  in  the  summer 
months,  has  been  very  effective  and  has 
also  been  the  means  of  supplying  to  the 
users  of  this  food  jjroduct  a  milk  which 
in  both  butter  fat  and  total  solids  con- 
tent, as  a  rule,  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Selling  of  milk  from  o])en  containers 
such    as   pitchers,   glas.ses    and    tanks    in 


road  side  booths  and  restaurants  along 
the  highway  is  now  i)revented  by  this 
law,  and  tourists  stf)pi)ing  at  such  ))laces 
for  food  and  drink  will  find  throughout 
the  State  that  the  milk  purchased  is  nob 
on'y  delivered  in  a  sanitary  cleanly  man- 
ner but  that  it  also  will  be  less  likel.V 
to  be  found  deficient.  All  these  road 
side  eating  places  are  re(juired  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  ths  law  in  the  .same 
manner  as  are  hotels,  restaurants  and 
dining  roonis  which  cater  to  the  public 
in  cities  and  larger  centers.— Dr.  James 
W.  Kellogg,  Director,  Hureaii  of  Fomls 
and  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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You   pay  once   only  for  any 
Concrete  Farm  Improvement 


Concrete 

Milkhouse 

Increases  Profits 


T 


Ck)ol,  clean,  permanent, 
easy  to  build,  economi- 
cal. All  these  desirable 
qualities  in  a  milkhouse 
can  be  assured  by  build- 
ing it  of  Concrete. 

Concrete  milkhouses 
are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  farmers. 
Creameries  pay  premi- 
ums for  milk  kept  cool 
and  sweet  in  sanitary 
concrete  buildings. 

Concrete  milkhouses 
and  other  improvements 
on  the  farm  can  be  easily 
built  by  following  a  few 
simple  directions. Write 
today  for  our  free  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Plans 
for  Concrete  Farm 
Buildings.** 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue 

CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization 

to  Improve  and  Extend 

the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFHCES  IN  31  CITIES 


Lost  11  Calves  from 
Contagious  Abortion 

Used  B'K — No  More  Losses 

Before  tie  realized  what  was  wrong,  Peter  Shallow 
had  lost  n  beautiful  Guomsoy  calves  from  contagioua 
abortion.  Then  he  began  usinsr  B-K  on  other  cowa  of  the 
herd  due  to  calve  in  about  100  days.  All  came  out  healthy. 

Wonderful  (or  RemoTing  Retained  Afterbirth 

Mr.  Shallow  also  says:"!  alsofound  UK  the  (jn-atcst  thing 
out  for  cows  that  donot  clean  readil  v  of  tcr  calvinK.  Thin  le 
a  job  I  always  bad  to  do  by  hand,  but  now  I  use  B-K  by 
—  injpctintr  about  a  pallon   of 

wuter  and  B-K  solution,  at 
the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  6  quarts 
of  water,  end  hnvp  ripvor 
known  it  to  fHil  in  britiKin/ 


••Bad 


«*  ^Si^wS.   Webave 
40  eJV**  "J»2!Tnot»<>»t 


all  thincs  right   before  the 
fourth  day." 

On  thousands  of  Farms  B-K 
is  itepton  handconstantly  for 
retatnad  afterbirth,  abor- 
tion, calf  scaurs,  dairy 
sterilising,  disinfection 
for  poultry  and  similar 
uses.  It  ie  non  -  poisonous, 
clean,  nnd  leaves  no  odor. 
Dependable  and  choap. 
Writs  for  valuable  book 
about  the  UBo  of  BK  for  live 
Block.  T!  e  information  it 
tri  ves  has  saved  farmers  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Addrpss 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE   STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE 


J.  ▼ 


v.^ 


VJ    -t 


XJ<J      M-M. 


Monday,  November  22nd,   1926 

At  the   Benjamin   Franklin   Hotel 
9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

AT  10.00  A.  M. 

In  accordance  with  tlie  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  9th  and  Chestiiut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  morning,  November  22nd,  1926,  at  lO.OO  A.  M.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Hearing  Reports  of  Officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be 

necessary. 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

PROGRAM 

10.00  A.  yi.     Election  of  Directors 

Report.s  of  Officers  and  Auditors 
Report  of  Testing  Department 

2.00  P.  M.     President's  Annual  Address 

Address  by  Francis  R.  Taylor,  Esq. 
Discussion  of  Market  Conditions 

SPECIAL   ENTERTAINMENT    FOR  THE    VISITING    LADIES 

Beginning  at  10.00  A.  M. 

Further  Announcement  in  the  November  Issue  of  *'The  Review" 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  22nd,  1926,  at  6.00  P.  M. 
Attractive  Program  Good  Music  Special  Dairy  Council  Plays 

BANQUET  TICKETS  $2.50 


,F  YOU  CANNOT  ATTEND.  SIGN.  AND^DETAC^H^THE^FOLLOW^^^  REPRESENTATIVE.  OR  MAIL  TO 

PROXY  FOR  STOCKHOLDERS 

-STATE   MILK    PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED  1917 

REGISTERED 

WITH 

CORPORATION    TRUST   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 


INTER 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


IKnuui  All  Mm  bg  tlirap  fr^Brntfi, 

That   I,  the  uiuh-rsigned,  heing  the  owner  of 


.shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  llie  corporation  Hh«>ve  named,  do  herein- 


u.v  true  and  hiwfii  attorney  in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  mee  n,g  of  the  stockholders  of  the  sa.d  cor,)orat.on  to  he  held 
7the  Henjan.in  Franklin  Hotel,  9th  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Twenty-second  day  of  November,  192(.  and  on  such  o  h.r 
dttv  as  the  meeting  may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to 
caJt,  hereby  granting  the  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  sa.d  meeting  or  meetings,  m  voting  for 
directors  of  the  said  corporation  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  inay  come  before  the  meeting,  as  fully  as  I  could  do 
if   pers.>nally   present,  with   full   power  of  substitution   and   revocation,  here»)y  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  sa.d  att..rney  or  substitute  ma> 

do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  ,       ,        ,         ,  xi  • 

in"  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  seal  this 


day  of 


192(5. 


W'itness: 


(Seal) 

(ENCLOSE   10  CENTS   IN   STAMPS   WITH    PROXY 


.(Seal) 


FOR    REVENUE   TAX) 
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MAKE  HEALTH  WHILE  THE  SUN  SHINES 


The  otlier  day  we  watclied  some  child-  Summer  time  calls  us  out  of  doors  in 


ren  iioiuiii($  wraps  arnuiiu  liiruist-iVva, 
and  picking  their  way  carefully  across 
the  road,  barefoot. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do."  I  asked 
for  they  obviously  had  something  defi- 
nite in  view.  "They  are  probably  going 
to  take  their  sun  bath,"  my  hostess  ex- 
]ilained. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  them  play- 
ing in  a  back  yard  with  no  clothing  ex- 
cept little  white  bloomers. 

One  of  the  boys  had  been  ordered  by 
a  specialist  to  take  sun  baths  and  the 
little  neighborhood  group  were  sharing 
his  prescription  and  making  a  game  of  it. 
More  and  more,  we  are  learning  the 
value  of  sunshine  as  medicine  and  the 
reason  for  its  value.  We  long  ago  learn- 
ed to  open  up  dark  corners  and  let  in  the 
simlight.  We  have  long  appreciated  the 
cheer  and  pleasure  of  a  room  flooded 
with  sunshine.  But  only  lately  have  we 
known  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  light 
acted  directly  on  the  body  with  beneficial 
effect. 

A  prism  will  break  a  ray  of  light  into 
the  rainbow  colors  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar.  There  are  rays  at  either 
end  of  this  light  scale  which  do  not 
show  in  the  rainbow.  The  ones  at  the 
violet  end  are  called  ultra-violet  because 
they  are  beyond  the  violet,  and  they  are 
the    ones    that    are    attracting    attention 

now. 

The  students  experimenting  with  these 
ultra  violet  rays  of  light  discovered  that 
they  do  not  pass  through  glass.  There- 
fore, to  derive  any  benefit  from  them, 
we  must  enjoy  them  in  the  open  air. 
This  fact  explains  the  reason  for  the  sun 
baths  in  the  back  yard;  sun  baths  in 
the  house  would  not  have  the  same 
effect. 

Interesting  experiments  with  chickens 
support  this  theory.  Pens  of  chickens 
have  been  exposed  to  sunlight  coming 
through  glass,  to  sunlight  coming  direct, 
and  to  light  without  the  sun.  The  pen 
getting  sunlight  through  glass  showed 
))etter  developed  birds  than  those  in  the 
pen  getting  no  sun;  the  ones  living  in 
direct  sunlight  were  the  strongest  and 
best  developed  of  the  three. 

At  the  calf  barns,  the  calves  allowed 
to  spend  the  winter  in  open  sheds  were 
stronger  and  better  developed  than  those 
kept  in  the  barn. 

It  is  well  that  experiments  can  be 
made  on  animals  to  try  out  these  theories 
but  we  must  not  let  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  rest  with  the  live-stock  mcfn. 
If  we  can  use  their  results  to  advantage 
with  our  children,  we  want  to  seize  every 
chance  to  do  so. 

School    offers    a    serious    handicap    to 
carrying    out    any    such    program    with 
children  of  school  age,  but  with  the  little 
folks  at  home  it  is  well  to  arrange  for 
them  a  warm,  sunny,  out  of  door  play 
room.       Often    canvas    stretched    across 
the  west  or  north  end  of  the  porch  will 
give    a   sheltered    exposure   in   the   sun- 
shine.   Perhaps  there  is  a  sheltered  cor- 
ner of  the  lawn  or  farm  yard  where  a 
temporary  board  floor  or  platform  could 
be   built  to   furnish   a  dry,  sunny  play 
room. 


to  be  a  deficiency  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine then,  but  when  Jack  Frost  comes 
around  we  close  doors  and  windows  and 
live  on  the  sunshine  we  stored  up  dur- 
ing warm  weather.  Toward  spring  this 
supply  is  gone  and  we  are  more  sub- 
ject to  infection  and  disease  unless  we 
take  particular  pains  to  keep  our  supply 
renewed.  Sunshine  in  winter  and  the 
early  spring  months  comes  in  doubtful 
quantity  and  we  must  make  good  use  of 
it  whenever  we  have  it. 

Sunshine  is  the  chief  and  most  access- 
ible remedy  for  tuberculosis  and  rickets. 


with  plenty  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  milk, 
nmrc  friiif  nnH  vpo-ptahlps  shniild  have 
this  same  affliction  even  in  slight  degree. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum  says:—  "Few 
people  realize  the  gravity  of  tlie  situation 
as  respects  rickets  among  children.  Al- 
most all  children  in  industrial  districts  of 
E:ngland  and  of  Scotland  suffer  from  the 
disease.  It  is  extremely  prevalent  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Physicians  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
estimated  that  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  this  country  have  the 
disease  in  some  degree  of  severity  some 
time  in  infancy  or  childhood. 

Rickets  is  essentially  a  disease  brought 


Ladies  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 


The  Hospitality  Conuiiittee  is  again  planning  a 
meeting  to  be  held  Monday,  November  22nd,  in  the  office 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association,  Boyer- 
town  Building,  1213  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  in  connection 
with  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  members  of 
the  Association  to  attend  the  meeting  and  the  luncheon 
which  will  be  served  by  the  Dairy  Council  Staff. 

Please  watch  next  month's  Review  for  further  de- 
tails of  the  program. 

Mrs.   Robert  F.   Bbiktok,  Chairman 


scription  for  the  doct«»r  to  give.  Sun- 
shine is  a  remedv  which  every  mother 
can  give  and  feel  that  in  doing  so  she 
is  building  up  a  vigorous,  healthy  condi- 
tion in  her  child. 

Dr.    McCollum    makes   this   interesting 
observation    on    the  connection    between   . 
climate  and  rickets: 

"In  harmony  with  what  has  been  said 
about    the    protective    influence    of    cod 
liver    oil    and    of    sunlight    against    the 
development  of  rickets,  we  do  not   find 
rickets   in   the    Artie   regions   where  the 
food   of  people   is   so   largely   composed 
of  fish  or  animals  which  feed  upon  fish. 
Such  a  diet  provides  liberal  amounts  of 
Vitamin  D.     While  rickets  is  extremely 
prevalent    in    many   parts    of    the    north 
temperate    zone    it    is    very    rare    in    the 
tropics.        This    is   due   to   the  constant 
irradiation  of  the  skin  with  rays  of  the 
sun.     It  is  only  the  very  short,  or  ultra 
violet  rays  of  sunlight  which  are  effec- 
tive.    These  rays  are  filtered  out  and  are 
absorbed  by  ordinary  glass  so  that  sun- 
light which  passes  through  glass  has  no 
appreciable  effect  in  preventing  rickets  in 
infants  or  in  promoting  their  well  being. 
In  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and 
of  America  an  infant  born  in  late  sum- 
mer,  which    must  pass   a  large  part  of 
the  first  year  indoors,  often  in  a  poorly 
lighted  room,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
A  great  many  of  the  babies  born  in  tlie 
fall    months   have   developed    at   least   a 
mild  grade  of  rickets  by  spring." 

It  is  stated  by  an  eminent  authority 
that  "rickets  is  a  price  paid  by  man  for 
his  abandonment  of  a  life  out-of-doors 
and  a  natural  diet  for  a  life  in  hoijses 
and  a  diet  of  denatured  foodstuffs;  it  is 
the  sign  of  the  operation  of  tlie  immu- 
table law  of  nature  that  nothing  out  of 
accord  with  her  shall  flourish. 


Mrs.    H.    D.    Ali.f.bacti 

Mrs.  C.  I.  CoHEE 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Bai.derston 


Mrs.  Fred  Shattole 
Mrs.   F.   M.  Twining 
Mrs.  a.   B.  Waodinoton 


Its  use  with  tuberculosis  has  been  accep- 
ted for  several  years.  Its  connection 
with  rickets  is  being  studied  now. 

As  the  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
health  increases,  at  the  same  time  the 
ability  to  diagnose  conditions  brought 
on  by  poor  health  habits  increases. 
This  knowledge  aided  by  x-ray  shows  a 
surprising  prevalence  of  rickets.  This 
disease  is  shown  by  bone  deformity  due 
to  improper  calcification. 

Bow-legged  children  are  our  most 
obvious  example  of  this  condition.  In 
Europe  after  the  war,  children  showed 
many  other  severe  forms  of  the  same 
trouble  due  to  poor  nutrition  through 
food  shortage.  It  is  a  new  thought  that 
our  own  children,  brought  up  on  farms 


INFALLIBLE  REaPE 
To  Preserve  Children.  —  Take  one 
large,  grassy  field,  one-half  dozen  child- 
ren, two  or  three  small  dogs,  a  pinch  of 
brook  and  some  pebbles.  Mix  the  child- 
ren and  dogs  well  together  and  put 
them  in  the  field,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  the  brook  over  the  pebbles. 
Sprinkle  the  field  with  flowers.  Spread 
over  all  a  deep,  blue  sky,  and  bake  in 
the  hot  sun.  When  brown,  remove  and 
set  away  to  cool  in  a  bath  tub. 


about  by  nutritional  disturbance.  One 
of  its  chief  manifestations  is  abnormali- 
ties in  the  growth  of  the  bones.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  disease  the  effects  of 
which  are  restricted  to  the  bones,  but 
rather  one  affecting  all  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  most  common  between  the  seventh 
month  and  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
life,  but  may  occur  earlier  or  later." 

Again  we  turn  to  nutrition  authorities 
for  help  to  correct  the  trouble.  Sun- 
light and  cod  liver  oil  are  the  most  im- 
portant remedies.  As  our  American 
foods  do  not  contain  Vitamin  D  in  any 
appreciable  quantity  cod  liver  oil  is  our 
best  supply  of  it.  Sunshine  is  just  as 
valuable,  fortimately,  and  much  more 
easily  obtained.    Cod  liver  oil  is  a  per- 


M  is  for  milk, 
You  need  to  drink  plenty 
But    no    tea    or    coffee    before    you    are 
twenty. 

This  verse  is  part  of  the  health  alpha- 
bet appearing  in  the  little  magazine 
••Health  and  Science",  written  by  pupils 
in  the  Junior  High  School  of  West  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

The  magazine  reflects  the  children's 
interest  in  health  topics. 


Milk  makes  firm  flesh  and  puts  glow 
in  the  cheeks.  It  keeps  grown-ups 
strong,  vigorous  and  yoimg-looking.  It 
is  wonderful  to  keep  up  vitality  ami 
repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body. 


C 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRYING  DRAFTS 
RULES  FOR  MILK  CONTESTS 

Cities,  villages,  and  even  whole  coun- 
ties are  Improving  their  milk  and  cream 
supply  through  scoring  contests,  says  the 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. While  the  contests  are  of  vari- 
(»us  kinds,  all  of  which  serve  to  create 
an  interest  in  better-quality  milk,  two 
{leneral  classes  are  emphasized  by  the 
department  as  worthy  of  consideration. 
These  are  the  contests  in  which  samples 
of  milk  and  cream  are  submitted  volun- 
tarily and  surprise  contests  in  which 
the  samples  are  collected  from  the  d's- 
tributer  or  produced  without  warning. 
The  Bureau  of  Dairying  has  drawn  up 
plans  for  use  in  such  contests  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  any  community 
contemplating  a  milk-improvement  pro- 
gram. 

Where   the  samples  are  specially  pre- 
pared   by    the   exhibitor    and    submitted 
voluntarily  for  scoring,  the  results  may 
or  may  not  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
l)roduct    regularly   sold.     And    yet,  says 
the  department,  when  contests   are  first 
held  in  a  community  or  large  territory, 
tliey    do    have    considerable    educational 
value    because    they    show    that    milk   of 
high  (piality  can  l)e  produced  by  observ- 
ing certain  simple  rules.    Voluntary  sam- 
))!es  are  perhaps  a  better  method  to  use 
in  the  first  stages  of  improvement  work. 
Surprise  contests,   on   the  other  hand, 
are  a  means  of  determining  the  average 
(piality    of    the    milk    which    each    dis- 
tributor is  selling  daily.     Each  dairy  is 
j;enerally  scored  on   the  average  of  sev- 
eral   samples    taken    at    random    over   a 
period    of   several    months.       The   score 
is    therefore   representative   of  the  daily 
output.      Well-organized    inspection    de- 
imrtmentis     usually     give     the     dairymen 
rei>orts  on   each   sample  soon   after  it  is 
collected,    and     if    it     is    unsatisfactory 
there  is  a  chance  for  improvement  before 
another  is  collected.     For  this  reason  an 
excellent  opi)ortunity   is  offered  the  in- 
spector    for     doing     educational     work. 
This,   coupled    with   the  public    recogni- 
ti<m    given    dairymen    who    produce    a 
superior   ])r«)duct,    has   helped    to   obtain 
marked    imi>rovement   in   the  q\iality  of 
milk  and   cream    in   communities   where 
suri)rise  c(mtests  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  inspection  program. 


DAIRYMEN  USE  UNIQUE 

SYSTEM  TO  BUY  COWS 

Northumberland  county  Pennsylvania 
dairymen  held  a  unique  sale  of  cattle 
at  Miltcm  a  few  weeks  ago.  Twenty- 
one  cows,  four  heifers,  and  one  bull, 
purchased  in  Susquehanna  county,  were 
sold  at  an  auction  similar  to  the  one 
held  in  Union  county  last  spring. 

.\s  each  animal  was  led  into  the  ring 
the  sale  price,  which  was  the  actual  price 
plus  expenses,  was  announced.  The 
breeding  of  the  animal  was  also  given. 
All  who  wished  the  animal  at  the  in- 
dicated price  put  their  names  into  a  box 
from  which   a  drawing  then   was  made. 

'J'he  animals  submitted  at  the  sale 
were  selected  by  11.  R.  Welch,  dairy  ex- 
tension specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
vState  College;  F.  W.  Myer,  agricultual 
extension  representative  in  Northumber- 
land county,  and  W.  H.  Fairchild,  bank- 
er-farmer of  Milton.  The  Milton  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company  financed  the 
undertaking. 


WEIGH  AND  TEST  MILK 
Type  is  important  in  the  selection  of 
dairy  cows,  but  it  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  milk  scales  and  Babcock  test. 


lOihin^for 

Iman  to  tKink 
about 


or 


lOmen  to 

think  aboui 


Wmj^/ 


Silo  Filling 


Care  of  milk 


Haying 


Cleaning 
the  Barn 


Hired  Help 


Care  of 
Implements 


Sowing 


Breeding 


Ferlilizing 


A  BUSY  dairyman  can 
give  only  a  very  small 
piirl  uf  his  Liiiie  lo  balanc- 
ing rations.  Too  many 
other  things  demand  his 
attention. 

But  look  at  the  number 
of  men  who  give  all  their 
time  and  thought  to  mak- 
ing Purina  Cow  Chow. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Purina  Cow  Chow  is 
lowering  the  cost  of  milk 
production  for  thousands 
of  successful  dairymen? 

Order  Purina  Cow  Chow 
from  the  store  with  the 
checkerboard  sign.  Write 
Piirina  Mills  for  the  1927 
Purina  Cow  Book — free. 

PURINA  MILLS 
854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  MiU»  Located  For  Service 


Grain  Buyer 


Research 

Chemist 


Man  in 

charge  of 

Purina 

experiments 

for  special 

local 
conditions 


Man  in 

charge  of 

Purina 

Experiment 

Farm 


Testing 
Chemist 


Man  who 

keeps  in 

touch  with 

Experiment 

Station 

bulletins 


Man  Who 

Uses 
Cow  Chow 
40,000 
of  him  i 


Man  who 

balances 

Purina 

with  home 

grown  feeds 


Man  who 

figures 
milk  cost 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings-    Lectures,  Speakers,  Motion  Pictures, 
Lantern  Slides,  etc.    Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  SecV.  1211  Arch  Street.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Bradford  County  Registered  Holsteins 

SALE    PAVILION,    TROY.    PA. 

SATURDAY.    OCTOBER    23rd 


68 


44  Cows,  fresh      —      15  Bred  Heifers       —      9  Bulls 

Federal  Tuberculin  tested,  most  of  which  are  fully  accredited.    For  catalog  apply  to 
R.    H.    FLEMING,    TOWANDA.     PA. 


-if 


FOR    SALE 


TKAL>ie-MANK 
Re(«l8TERED 


DASRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


B.  B.  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ration 
eliminates  feeding  t  oubles,  and  makes 
dairying  profitable  and  pleasant. 

Maritime  Milling  Company,  inc 

CHAMBER    OF   COMMERCE    BLOC.  BUFFALO.    N.   Y 


COST        LESS    —    PRODUCE        MORE 


MAWS 


HICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


cAiake  Us 

Prove  Our 


HowtoKe^ 


We  have  made  this  statement  for  many 
years.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
will  increane  tnilk  production  at  least  20- 
quarts  per  sack  over  any  unbalanced  ration 
now   heine  used. 

That's  a  broad  statement  to  make.  But 
we  g:o  farther.  We  also  say  that  if  it 
doesn't  deliver  the  20-extra  quarts  per 
Rack  you  get  our  bank  check  for  the 
difference.  If  you  are  using  home  grown 
grains  or  other  unbalanced  rations  you  can 
qualify   for  this  all-in-your-favor   offer. 

Always  A  Reason 

There's  no  mystery  about  International 
SperinI  Dairy  Feed.  The  reason  for  the 
unfailing  success  of  this  great  feed  lies  in 
the    special    blending    process  Onl.v    the 

rhnirest  ingredients  obtainable  go  into 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  At  regular  intervals 
all  through  the  day  trained  labroatory  men 
test  the  feed  as  it  goes  through  the  various 
processes.     No  feed  could  be  better  than 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

FOR  GREATER  MILK  PRODUCTION 

We  wnnt  you  to  try  for  those  20-extra 
quarts  per  sack  at  our  expense.  Have 
your  local  dealer  deliver  a  trinl  ton.  Feed 
it  as  a  complete  ration  or  mix  with  home 
grown  grains  according  to  directions  on  the 
sack.  Then  compare  results.  If  it  doesn't 
do  as  we  guarantee  we  pay  you  the  differ- 
ence between  what  you  get  and  the  20- 
extra  quarts  per  sack  we  guarantee.  That's 
a  fair  proposition   isn't  itt 

If  yon  do  not  know  what  dealer 
handles  International  Special  Dairy  Fee4 
in  your  territory  write  us  for  his 
name.        The   quicker 

you     act     the     sooner 

you      get     the     extra 

milk   profits. 

International  , 
Sugar  F«c4  Ga. 


WHAT  makes  milk  sour?  Authorities 
are  agreed  the  most  common  cause  is 
seeding  of  the  milk  with  bacteria  from 
contact  with  non-sterile  utensils,  etc. 

Furthermore,  cans  sterilized  at  the  factory 
become  seeded  again  through  exposure,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  farmer  is  ready  to  use 
them,  they  are  infected.  The  only  safe  plan 
is  to  sterilize  all  cans  and  utensils  just  before 
using,  at  the  farm,  with  a  B  K  rmse.  Tests 
prove  it  kills  95%  of  the  bacteria. 

Yon  will  And  It  pays  to  use  B-K.  It  coats  only  a 
couple  of  cents  a  day  to  keep  utensils  and  milk- 
hoase  sweet  and  clean.  You  II  prevent  sour,  o<T- 
flavored  milk  and  odors. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Bulletin 

telling  all  about  B-K  way  for  quick,  easy  stprilizinR 
of  cans,  buckets,  separators,  milking  machines,  etc 

General  Laboratories  irxL'^J* 


20  ExtKd  QudKts  |: 


-Guaranteed/  ^^ 


TESTED    COWS    FOR    SALE 

100  head  on  hand  at  all  times  to  select 
from.  Will  sell  one  cow  or  a  carload.  Hnve 
Holsteins,  Guernseys,  and  Milking  Short 
Horns.  Buy  your  cows  in  Bradford  County, 
the  largest  and  cleanest  county  in  the  state. 
Only  5%   reactors. 

JOHN  P.  FEETZ,  Troy,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone  65 

MANAGE  cows  FOR  PROFIT 
l'ri>i)er     iiianagf  inent     of     dairy     f<»ws 
plays  an  imimrtant  part  in  the  pcoiiom- 
ical  proiluction  of  iniik  and  butterfat. 


The  Old  Home  Farm,  Allamuchy, 
New  Jersey  offers  for  sale  Holstein 
Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves  of  the  best 
breeding  priced  for  sale.  May  offer  two 
Heifer  Calves  by  my  thirty  pound  bulL 
I  am  only  offering  these  cattle  for  sale 
because  I  am  overstocked.  Ordinarily 
only  the  best  pure  bred  prices  would 
take  them. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT, 
or  DREW  BROTHERS 
Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 

PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  aad  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  mk  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICBS  NOW 
CASH tr  MONTHLY  PmymunU 
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E.  F.  SCHLlCHTER  CO. 

■ox  M.  P.  10  8.   18TH  ST..  PHILA. 


Willard 

Stordw^e  Battery 
&nd  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Puscy  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


"Train  the  youngsters  of  today  In 
hiihits  of  working  together  and  we  neetl 
not  worry  about  the  cooperation  of  the 
farmers   of   tomorrow." 

— I'nlversity  of  Delaware. 


WATER  BEFORE 

DAIRY  COWS  AT  ALL  TIMES 

INCREASES  YIELD 

l''xperiiiH'iit.s  cotidiiOted  at  the  Petleral 
dairy  farm  at  Helt.s\  ille,  Md.,  on  the 
drlllkiiifi:  habits  of  dairy  cows  indicate 
tliat  a  greater  quantity  of  water  will  be 
utilised  when  available  at  all  time.s  than 
when  offered  but  once  a  day.  Cows 
watered  but  once  a  day  not  only  drank 
less  but  also  jirodiiced  less  milk  than 
when  watered  at  will  from  wateriiif; 
cups.  Cows  watered  twice  a  diiy  (in.nk 
as    much   as   when    watered   at   will,   l)ut 

,i:j     1.    1 -l,     ...tJU 

^(ivt      ai«/l.     |fll^uu\.«..      m/      iliuvii      liiam. 

The  cows  used  in  the  tests  were  aver- 
age producers,  and  the  maximum  differ- 
ence found  in  production  between  water- 
ing once  a  day  and  at  will,  was  only 
about  .5  per  cent.  The  higher  the  pro- 
tlucti(m,  however,  the  greater  the  bene- 
fit to  l)e  derived  from  frequent  watering. 

Some  low-producing  cows  fed  silage, 
hay,  and  grain  refused  to  drink  more 
than  once  a  day  in  cold  weather.  With 
cows  of  similiir  production  and  receiv- 
ing the  same  kind  of  feed,  water  con- 
sumption was  HO  per  cent  greater  in  hot 
summer  than  in  cold  winter  weather. 
The  demand  for  water  was  greatest  after 
eating  hay.  In  cold  weather  cow.s  prefer 
water  that  has  been  warmed,  and  will 
drink  more  of  it,  though  experiments  at 
several  stations  show  that  the  amount  of 
prodtiction  is  influenced  but  little  by 
warming  the  drinking  water. 

Less  water  is  required  when  large 
quantifes  of  such  feeds  as  beets  or 
mangels  are  fed. 


PENN  STATE  TAKES  THIRD 

IN  JUDGING  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Only  4-5  jmints  behind  the  leaders,  tlie 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  cattle 
judging  team  lied  for  third  |)laee  in  tl'C 
students'  contest  at  the  recent  Kastern 
States  FiXp(»siti(in.  Cornell  was  first  wth 
."J735  i)oints,  Maine  second  with  ;{72<) 
ponts,  and  Penn  State  and  MarylanI 
had  3690  each.     Ten   teams  ])artici>ate:l. 

David  C.  Way,  State  College,  Hali)h 
W.  Hummer,  Titusville,  and  .\rtlnir  1'.. 
Ifft.  Slippery  Rock,  composed  the  Penii 
State  team.  The  Keyst<uie  .judges  \«  on 
first  place  in  i)lacing  Holsteins.  \\'ay 
was  high  man  on  the  Penn  State  team 
and  near  the  toj)  in  the  scoring  for  all 
breeds. 

.\.  L.  Beam,  of  the  college  dairy  pro- 
duction   staff,   was    the    coach. 


NEW   SECRETARY 

OF  THE  AMERICAN 

JERSEY  CATTLE  CUB 

Lewis  W.  Morley,  formerly  dairy  ex- 
tension sjM-cialist  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  who,  something  over  a  year 
ago  resigned  to  accept  a  position  to 
head  the  extension  and  development 
division  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  has  just  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  that  organi7,ati(m.  Mr.  Morley  suc- 
ceeds R.  M.  Gow,  who  has  .served  the 
Club  for  44  years  and  who  now  becomes 
treasurer   of   the    organization. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD  AND  TESTING  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TOEINTro-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

'i'he  following  tabulation  shows  the  aggregate  (»peration  of  all  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  .Association's  field  men  in  c(mnection  with  testing,  we  gli- 
ing  and  general  membership  work,  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  192(). 


No.  Tests    Made    

No.  Plants  Investigated   . .  . 

No.  Membership  Calls   

No.   New    Members  Signed 

No.    Cows   Signed    

No.  'I'ransfers  Made 

No.  Meetings  Attended  ... 
No.    Attending   Meetings    . 


July 

August 

7990 

<i().5I 

87 

71 

227 

2(>5 

79 

87 

TrVl 

(i()'» 

II 

22 

() 

19 

«2(i 

1287 

SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 

LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
In  the  aged  bull  class,  3  years  old  and 
over,  first  prize  went  to  James  E.  David- 
son, Ithaca,  Mich.,  on  Strathglass  Roam- 
er.  Bulls,  2  years,  first  went  to  Middle- 
sex Meadows  Farm,  Essex,  N.  Y.,  on 
Middlesex   Novella. 

On  aged  cows,  5  years  old  and  over, 
first  prize  went  to  James  K  Davidson, 
Ithaca,  on  Penshurst  Jesabell. 

The  award  to  4  year  old  cows  went 
to  Barr  Flapper  owned  by  Strathglass 
Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

On  three  year  old  cows  the  award 
went  to  Alta  Crest  Bright,  owned  by 
Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.  The 
Senior  yearling  award  went  to  the  same 
owners  as  did  also  that  for  heifer  calves. 
Cow,  4  years  or  under,  which  has  pro- 
duced in  official  test  of  300  days  or 
more,  butterfat  exceeding  by  50%  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  Advanced 
Registry  or  Register  of  Merit:  1,  Mid- 
dlesex Meadows  Farms,  on  Imperial 
Mayflower;  2,  Old  Forge  Farms,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa.,  on  Betty's  Son's  Priscilla  of 
O.  F. 

Cow,  over  4  years,  which  has  pro- 
duced in  Official  Tests  of  300  days  or 
more,  butterfat  exceeding  by  60%  the 
requirement  for  admission  to  Advanced 
Registry  or  Register  of  Merit:  1,  James 
E.  Davidson,  Ithaca,  Mich.,  on  Christ- 
mas Belle  4th;  2  and  3,  L.  S.  Clough, 
Spring  Creek,  Pa.,  on  Donnie  and  Prim- 
ro.se  of     B.  M. 

The  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  male, 
went  to  Strathglass  Farms,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  on  Strathglass  Roamcr,  while  the 
Junior  Champion  male,  on  Strathglass 
Yellow  Chief,  went  to  the  same  owner. 
The  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  fe- 
male award  went  to  Strathglass  Farms, 
on  Barr  Flapper,  while  the  Junior 
Champion  female,  went  to  Alta  Crest 
Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.,  on  Alta  Crest 
Spicy  Girl. 

Guernseys 
The  Guernsey  breed  was  represented 
by  an  exhibit  of  over  350  animals. 
Many  of  these  were  outstanding  animals 
in  their  classes  and  were  shown  by 
breeders  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  four  major  dairy 
breeds,  there  was  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  Milking  Short  Horn  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers. 

Sbeep 
There   was    a   large   exhibit   of   sheep 
including  outstanding   representation   of 
the      Shropshire,      Hampshire,      Oxford 
Down,    South    Down,   Coateswold,    Lin- 
coln, Dorset  Horn,  Sheviot,  Rainbouillet, 
Merino  and  Delaine  Merino  breeds. 
Swine  Show 
The  swine  show   had  an  outstanding 
representation     of     Berkshire,     Chester 
White,  Duroc  Jerseys,  Hampshires,  Po- 
land  China   and   Spotted   Poland   China 
breeds. 

Horse   Show 
There  was   a  large  display  of  Perch- 
eron,     Belgian,     Clydesdale,     and     Shire 
horses  which  attracted  marked  attention 
on  the  part  of  visitors. 

Taken  on  the  whole  the  exhibit  was 
one  well  worth  seeing  and  attracted  a 
large  number  of  visitors.  Not  only 
local  people  but  from  many  breeders  and 
exhibitors  throughout  the  country. 


GOVERNMENT  REPORT 

ON  TB.  TESTING 
A  current  report  of  progress  in  tuber- 
culosis   eradication    just    issued    by    the 
L'nited    States    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture shows   an   increase   in   the  number 


It 


Costs  You  Nothing — 

If  Larro  Does  Not  Satisfy 


Go  to  your  nearest  dealer  and  get  two  bags  (200  lbs.)  of 
Larro  Dairy  Feed.     Feed  them  to  any  one  of  your  cows. 

If  Larro  fails  to  produce  more  milk — or  if  for  any  other 
reason  you  are  not  satisfied — ^return  the  empty  sacks  and 
your  dealer  will  give  you  back  your  money. 

These  are  the  terms  of  our  famous  two-bag  guarantee. 
We  could  not  back  up  our  faith  in  Larro  more  strongly 
than  this.  There  is  no  better  proof  that  Larro  gives  satis- 
faction than  the  fact  that  this  trial  offer  has  been  in  effect 
continuously  for  fifteen  years. 

We  know  Larro  cannot  fail,  because  it  has  the  quality  and 
uniformity  necessary  to  build  the  health  and  condition 
which  insure  high  milk  production  and  profit.  Under  a 
fair  trial  it  xnust  produce  the  best  condition  and  the  most 
milk  of  which  any  cow  is  capable. 

Ask   the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


<M«) 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


of  cattle  tested  monthly  compared  with 
similar  reports  early  in  the  year.  The 
total  waiting  list  of  cattle  to  be  tested, 
the  report  shows  also,  is  gradually  on 
the  decline,  being  about  half  a  million 
cattle  less  than  six  months  ago.  This  is 
because  of  the  greater  volume  of  tuber- 
culin testing,  rather  than  any  decline  in 
the  number  of  livestock  owners  desiring 
to  cooperate  in  the  work.  The  number 
of  modified  accredited  counties  —  mean- 
ing counties  which  have  reduced  the 
extent  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent— was  210  on 
August  1,  which  is  more  than  d  )uble 
the  number  a  year  ago. 


lots,  since  the  hog-cholera  virus  may  be 
carried  on  the  shoes  of  humans.  The 
infection  may  be  carried  from  farm  to 
farm  by  moving  animals  such  as  dogs  or 
by  movable  objects  such  as  farm  imple- 
ments. Therefore,  the  spreading  of  the 
disease  should  be  guarded  against  as  far 
as  possible.  The  most  dependable  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  the  disease, 
however,  is  immunization  of  the  herd 
with  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 


HOG  CHOLERA  PRECAUTIONS 
If  hog  cholera  breaks  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, farmers  whose  hogs  are  not  af- 
fected should  maintain  a  strict  quaran- 
tine against  the  infected  herds.  It  is 
important  that  they  refrain  from  visit- 
ing farms  where  the  disea.sed  hogs  are 
located.  They  should  also  insist  that 
their   neighbors    stay    out    of    their   hog 


SHOULD  COWS  FACE  IN 

OR  TO  WALLS  OF  BARN 
College  of  Agriculture  Does  Not  Settle 
Question  but  Lists  the  Advan- 
tages of  Both  Arrangements 
The    old    question    of    whether    cows 
should    face    toward    the    center    or    to- 
ward  the  walls   of  a  dairy  barn   is   not 
settled   by   the   New   York  State  college 
of    Agriculture,    which    says    that    both 
plans   have  their  ardent  supiiorters.     It 
lists  the  advantages  of  each,  and  leaves 
the  individual  farmer  to  make  his  own 
choice. 


The  question  arises,  as  far  as  the  col- 
lege is  concerned,  in  connection  with  a 
new  bulletin  on  the  construction  of  con- 
crete floors  for  dairy  stables.  It  ad- 
vocates well-laid  floors  for  permanence 
and  durability,  and  gives  complete  de- 
tails for  laying  them,  telling  how  to  mix, 
lay,  and  finish  the  concrete,  with  photo- 
graphs and  working  drawings  of  the 
whole  job,  from  start  to  completion, 
so  that  any  handy  man  should  not  have 
trouble  in  getting  a  satisfactory  result, 
and  without  prohibitive  cost. 

Farmers  who  are  contemplating  the 
building  of  new  stables  or  the  remodel- 
ling of  old  ones  are  invited  by  the  col- 
lege to  write  to  the  office  of  publication 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ithaca,  for  a  copy  of  the 
bulletin  which  will  be  .sent  without  cost. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  use  a  plain  one- 
cent  government  post-card,  giving  the 
sender's  name  and  address,  written 
plainly,  together  with  the  symbol  E-140, 
and  the  publication  will  be  forwarded 
bv    return    mail. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


October,  J926 


Thumb 


stick  your  thumbs  in  the  teat-cups  of  a  De 
Laval  Milker,  and  then  have  the  full  vacuum  turned 


This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  uniform,  gentle  and  pleasing  action  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker  on  a  cow's  teats. 

Try  it  with  any  milker.  (See  that  full  vacuum 
is  turned  on.)  If  such  action  hurts  your  thumbs, 
then  you  will  know  that  it  must  hurt  the  cow's  teats, 
and  a  cow  in  discomfort  will  not  produce  to  her  full- 
est extent. 

The  uniform  and  gentle  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  an  exclusive  feature  and  one  of  the  reasons  the 
De  Laval  Milker  is  gaining  so  rapidly  in  popularity. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Milk 


INTER-STATE 


^.^^^.*  '-,,_'i'' iTCi-cl:': 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 
ELABORATE  DISPLAY  OF  DAIRY  CAHLE 

HELD  AT  DETROIT.  MICH. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASS'N 


The  Twentieth  National  Dairy 
Exposition,  with  its  outstanding  display 
of  the  various  dairy  breeds  of  cattle,  its 
exhibits  of  dairy  production  machinery 
and  equipment,  health  and  educational 
features,  together  with  a  wide  range  of 
organization  meetings,  judging  contests, 
etc.,  identified  with  the  industry,  was 
held  In  the  Michigan  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October  6th  to   13th. 


Outstanding  Cattle  Show 
Blue  Ribbon  winners  from  19  states 
and  two  Canadian  provinces  made  up 
tlie  1104  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  to  com- 
pete for  honors.  With  the  grade  cow 
exhibit  the  total  number  of  cattle  at  the 
show  numbered  close  to  1500. 

The  Hoistein-Friesian  breed  with  300 
headed  the  list  with  the  number  of  en- 
tries.    Ayrshires  had  262  head;  Jersey, 
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t  An/* 


The  com'ng  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
marks  its  tenth  anniversary  as  a  co- 
operative marketing  organization  in  the 
Philadelphia   Miik  Shed. 

Ten  years  of  successful  cooperative 
endeavor  toward  a  better  market  ng  pro- 
gram, a  forward  development  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  a  safe  and 


al  work  of  the  organization  and  special 
addresses  wi.l  be  made  at  the  afternoon 
session. 

Tuesday's  session,  an  open  meeting, 
will  be  educational  in  character.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  members  to  visit 
to  various  milk  and  ice  cream  plants 
and  to  hear  the  presentation  of  addresses 
by  members  and  leaders  in  the  industry. 


GRAND  CHAMPIONS,   NATIONAL   DAIRY   SHOW,   J926 

Top  row,  left  to  right— Ayrshire  bull,  Strathglass  Roamcr,  James  E.  Davidson,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Ayrshire  cow,  Penshurst  Jesabell,  James  E.  Davidson, 
Bay  City,  Mich.;  Holstein-Fresian  cow.  Hollyhock  Picbc  Fobcs,  Hollywood  Farms,  Doughan,  Wis.;  Hoistein-Fresian  bull,  Sir  Forbes  Ormsby  Hengerfeld, 
Halbach-Baird-Swartz-Garvens,  Waukesha,  Wis.  »  u  r  /- 

Bottom  row,  left  to  right — Guernsey  bull,  Shorewood  Resolute,  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Guernsey  cow.  Imp.  Hope  of  Cornus 
Famv  William  H.  Williams,  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y.;  Jersey  cow  fi\otidc*s  Cunning  Mouse,  J.  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsburg,  Conn.;  Jersey  bull,  Oxford  Vexford 
Noble,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.  ' 


Together  with  this  great  dairy  pro- 
duction display  was  held  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Milk  Dealers  and  the  National 
Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 
In  connection  with  these  meetings  -was 
held  a  monster  exhibit  of  these  indus- 
tries, staged  in  the  Coliseum  Building,  in 
the  city  of  Detroit.  This  particular 
exhibit  was,  without  doubt,  the  best  that 
we  have  ever  seen  that  has  been  held  in 
connection  with  these  annual  meetings. 
While  the  producers  of  dairy  products 
may  not  have  been  directly  interested,  it 
was,  for  those  who  visited  the  exhibit, 
an  outstanding  educational  program 
showing  the  manufacture,  development 
and  preparation  of  the  various  dairy 
products — on  its  way  to  the  ultimate 
public  consumer. 


21?;  Guernseys,  203  and  Brown  Swiss, 
127.     There  were  165  exhibitors. 

Quite  an  exhibit  of  grade  cattle  was 
also  shown.  In  addition  to  these  was 
the  extensive  exhibit  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Calf  Club  animals,  which  attracted  con- 
siderable interest. 

Various  judging  contests  were  carried 
on  almost  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  the  show  and  in  many  instances  de- 
veloped into  close  rivalry  for  the  differ- 
ent awards.  In  the  dairy  judging  teams 
from  the  Vocational  Schools,  California 
carried  off  first  honors,  while  New  Jersey 
was  second,  Maryland  third,  Georgia 
fourth  and  Illinois  fifth. 

Health  Food  and  Womens*  Division 

The  womens'  division  and  the  Health 
Food    exhibit    was    held    in    the    Dairy 

(Continued  on  pajfe  6) 


adequate  supply  at  a  fair  price  to  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hote',  9th  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  November  22nd  and  23rd, 

The  session  on  Monday,  November 
22nd  will  be  executive  in  nature.  Mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  invited  guests 
will  be  admitted. 

At  these  meetings  will  be  presented 
the  various  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
association.  At  the  morning  session  an 
election  of  directors,  to  sticceed  eight 
directors  whose  terms  of  office  have  ex- 
pired, will  be  held.  Reports  of  the  aud- 
itors of  the  associations  accounts  will 
be  presented  and  such  other  business 
transacted  as  may  come  officially  before 
the  meeting.     Reports  of  the  department- 


'^•.  Ladies'  Entertainment 

The  visiting  ladies  and  families  of  the 
members  of  the  association  and  their 
guests,  will  be  entertained  on  Monday 
morning,  November  22nd,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
(Continued  on  page   10) 


SPEQAL  NOTICE 

Reduced  railway  rates  have  been 
grented  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  in  connection 
with  its  Tenth  Annual  Meeting. 

See  page  10  fcr  complete  details 
and   instructions* 

See  that  you  get  your  proper 
certificate  when  paying  your  rail- 
road fare. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WEEK  AT  THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


The  Peiinsylvaniii  Sesqui-Centennial 
Comin'ssion  inaugurated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  till'  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Afjrioulture,  a  weeks  dsphiy  of 
aprieultural  i)roduets  and  aj^ricultural 
projrranis  in  the  Pennsylvania  liuildinf? 
at  tiie  Sescpii-C'entennial  Exposition, 
rhilade!pl«:a,  durinfc  the  week  of  Oetoher 
25ti>-:J()tli. 

SiH'oial  features  and  exhih:ts  were 
planned  for  the  various  days.  Monday 
was  Cereal  Day;  Tuesday,  (Irantje  Day; 
Thursday,  Dairy  and  'Poultry  Day; 
Friday,  Potato  Day  and  Saturday,  Fruit 
— Api)le   Day. 

Tlie  disi)lays  of  the  various  dairy 
l)roduets  were  most  outstanding  in 
character  and  were  inspected  hy  a  large 
numher   of   visitors. 

Efich  day  addresses  were  made  hy  im- 
portant representatives  of  the  various 
groups. 

Monday's  session  was  addressed  hy  T. 
J.  Shumaker,  i)resident  American  Bak- 
ing Co.;  Dr.  C.  V.  Noll,  Penn  State 
C  ollege  and  W.  J.  Goodenoa  of  the  City 
Flouring    Mills. 

Tuesday's  .session  heard  addresses  hy 
r.  H.  Dewey,  Master;  Fred.  Hreckman, 
secretary  and  John  A.  McSparran,  for- 
mer Master  of  the  Penna.  State  Grange 
and  Mrs.  Jenn'e  Itogers,  Delaware 
County   C'lr.mge. 

Thursday  session  had  addresses  hy 
Dr.  (".  W.  I -arson,  Chef,  Bureau  of 
Dairying,  I'.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Demonstrations  hy  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Counc  1,  Milk 
Judging    C>ntests,    etc. 

Friday  and  Saturday  sessi(»ns  pre- 
.sentcd  demonstrations,  etc.,  particidarly 
adai)tcd  to  the  potato  and  apple  in- 
dustry. 

The  Dairjr  Day  Program 
An    im])ortant    feature    of    tlic    Da.ry 
Day   Program,  was  a   milk  judging  C(m- 
test    hy    hoy.s    from    a    group    of    eight 


vocational  .schools  in  the  Southeastern 
Penns'.vania  District.  It  end)riiced  teams 
from  the  Arendsville,  Honey  Brook,  Av- 
ondaic,  West  i.:imi)eU'r,  Onleaundce, 
Hatfield,  C«)chranvilie  and  Palmyra  \'o- 
cation  Schoo.s,  under  the  directi(;n  of 
their  various  oaches  and  under  the  gen- 
eral   direction    of    F.    P.    FetteroflF.     The 


had  given  the  various  points  of  judging 
considerahle  study. 

The  individual  winners  were: 
1.     Raymond    Todd,  Honey  Brook. 
John  Iti)flFensi)erger„  Arendsville. 
Fimer  Shriver,  Arendsville. 
Car!  H.  Mart  n.  Honey  Brook. 
Clark   Miller,  Leesport. 


2, 

y. 

5. 


Teams  of  Boys  from  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Schools  Gjmpeting 

in  Milk  Judging  G)ntests 


contests  were  he'd  in  the  dairy  lahora- 
tories  of  tiie  Inler-State  .Milk  Pro.lu;-ers' 
Associati:;n,  Boye  town  Building.  Phil- 
adelphia and  \.ere  conducted  hy  George 
iayior.  IVnna.  State  College  and  assis- 
tants from  Milk  I'roducers*  AssiK-iatiiin 
tesfng   forces. 

The  performance  of  tlu-  hoys  !n  this 
contest  was  high  y  creditahle  and  in- 
dicated   that    the   coaches    and    the    hoys 


The    teams,    of    three    mend)ers    each 
ranked    as    follows: 

1.  .\ren:lsviMe 

2.  Honey    Brook 
y.     Avondaie 

I.     West    l.am])eter 
5.     Outelaundee 
().     Hatfield 

7.  Cochranville 

8.  Palmyra    (only  2   hoys) 


The  individual  winners  were  awarded 
certificates  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Comnussion  while  the  first 
three  team  winners  were  awarded  large 
framed  pictures,  reproductions  of  noted 
artists,  which  will  he  hung  in  the  school 
rooms  as  a  trophy. 

The  awards  were  made  at  the  after- 
noon meeting  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Building,  H.  D.  Allehach,  president  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, making  the  presentation  address. 
Address  by   i^r.  x^crstfju 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairying,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  the  principle 
address  at  the   Dairy  session. 

Dr.  Larson  said  in  part,  "The  dairy 
industry  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the 
I'nited  States;  cotton,  wheat  and  pota- 
toes combined  are  not  equal  to  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  country.  Pennsylvania 
is  the  greatest  ice  cream  producing  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  silos, 
no  milking  machines,  no  testing,  no 
sei)arators,  no  certified  milk,  no  improved 
churns.  Today  they  are  used  in  the 
industry  generally. 

Dairy  iiroducts  were  not  produced  as 
economically  in  the  old  days  as  they 
are  today.  Good  cows,  good  feeding, 
and  scientific  methods  of  jiroduction  are 
the    factors    in    todays    milk    production. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  i)eoi)!e  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  producing 
dairy  jiroducts.  With  good  cows  i)ro])- 
erly  fed  and  cared  for  the  dairy  industry 
of  Pennsylvania  today,  is  in  a  p:)sition  to 
produce  milk  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
highest   quality." 

Fo  lowing  the  addresses  the  Philadel- 
j)hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  staged 
the  following  monologues  and  demonstra- 
tions: Radio  talk,  "Please  Stand  By," 
"Colonel  Plug"  and  si)ecial  food  dem- 
onstrations. 


CLEAN  MILK  PRODUCTION 

CLtAW  miLN  r^^^^^  ^j^^^^  CONDITIONS 


DEPARTMENT  SPENDS  TAXPAYERS' 

MONEY  -  BENEFIT  ALL 


In  most  parts  of  the  country  the  con- 
ditions under  which  milk  will  be  produc- 
ed diirlng  the  coming  winter  months  will 
he  different  from  those  met  with  during 
the  warm  weatlier.  During  the  summer 
inontlis  the  dairy  herd  is  in  the  open  the 
jrreater  part  of  the  time,  the  barns  being 
lised  only  for  milking  and  feeding,  while 
durin«?  the  winter  the  cattle  will  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  barn. 
Under  these  changed  conditions  factors 
not  encountered  during  the  summer  will 
Jbe  met.  These  factors,  such  as  stable 
Conditions  and  methods  used  in  feeding, 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  quality 
of  the  n.ilk  produced.  The  flavor  and 
odor  of  the  n.ilk,  as  well  as  the  health  of 
the  cattle,  may  be  affected  by  improper 
njctho.ls. 

A  thorough  cleaning  of  the  stables, 
together  with  painting  or  white-washing, 
could  l)e  undertaken  at  this  time.  Walls, 
ceilings,  floors,  staunchions,  and  windows, 
when  clean,  do  more  than  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  a  stable.  Under  such 
conditions  high  quality  milk  is  more 
readily  produced. 

Cattle  should  not  be  expected  to  keep 
in  good  health  when  hou.sed  in  dirty, 
dark,  and  ill-ventilated  stables.  Health 
of  cattle  is  dependent  ui)on  proper  venti- 
lation. Stables  with  either  too  much  or 
too  little  ventilation  during  the  winter 
are  common.  Proper  ventilation  and 
proper  temperature  are  compatible.  The 
question   of    ventilation    has    been   given 


considerable  attention  in  recent  issues  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review  and  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  1393,  Principals  of  Dairy 
Barn  Ventilation,  published  by  the  De- 
j.artment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  gives  some  valuable  advice  on  this 
subject. 

Under.stable  conditions  more  time  and 
labor  must  be  exiu-nded  in  keeping  the 
cows  clean  than  is  necessary  under  i>as- 
ture  conditions.  However,  c'ean  cows 
are  ii>'piirtant  if  a  good  (piality  of  mi  k 
is  to  he  i)r;)duced.  This  fact,  althougli 
well  known,  can  not  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  or  too  frequently. 

Certain  feeds,  such  as  silage  and  roots, 
which  are  comnumly  fed  during  the  win- 
ter, may  impart  undesirable  flavors  and 
odors  to  the  milk.  To  overcome  any 
such  condition  feeds  of  this  kind  should 
be  fed  one  hour  after  milking. 

The  proper  cooling  of  milk  is  an  )ther 
important  factor  in  producing  milk  of 
good  quality.  With  the  advent  of  cool 
weather  many  producers  may  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  ice  in  the  belief 
that  the  air  temperature  is  sufficiency 
low.  A  thermometer  will  show  whether 
or  n»t  they  are  justified  in  such  a  change. 
Prompt  cooling  of  milk  is  important  at 
all  t'mes. 

These  facts  are  not  new,  but  their  im- 
portance is  so  great  that  it  might  be 
well  to  bring  them  once  again  to  the 
attention  of  the  producers  before  the 
change  is  made  from  summer  to  winter 
conditions. 


While  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  expend  approximately 
.*i;(J,256,.529  of  the  taxpayers'  money  dur- 
ing the  four  years  from  June  1,  1923  to 
May  31,  1927,  a  total  of  $5,301,709  will 
be  created  as  revenue  from  fines,  license 
fees  and  permits,  according  to  Secretary 
of    Agriculture,    F.    P.    Willits. 

During  the  four  years,  the  Department 
will  come  within  .$954,320  of  creating 
sufficient  revenue  to  meet  all  its  ex- 
pens  s.  Of  he  exi>enditures,  a  sum  of 
.$2,9:0,137,  or  almost  one-half  of  the 
lotal  will  go  directly  hack  to  farmers  for 
indemnities,  damage  claims,  and  premi- 
ums at  fairs.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
partment will  exi>end  about  $3,286,392 
in  its  regulatory  and  research  work  (not 
considering  indemnity  money)  and  will 
have  crea  ed  a  revenue  of  $2,015,317  in 
excess  of  this  exj)enditure. 

Out  of  the  to:al  expenditure  of  $6,256- 
529,  a  sum  of  approximately  $2,548,992 
or  more  than  one-third  will  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  four  years  to  farmers  as  in- 
demnity for  tubercular  cattle.  This  sum 
will  be  greater  Ihan  the  amount  spent 
in  all  the  previous  years  of  the  tuber- 
culosis eradication  work  combined. 

The  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
animal  life  of  the  State  other  than  that 
l)rotec  ed  through  indemnity  for  tuber- 
cular ca  tie  during  the  four  years  will 
take  about  28  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
expended,  or  $1,754,150.  The  protection 
and  development  of  plant  life  will  take 
8.4   cents   of   every   dollar,   or   $524,423. 


About  9  cents  out  of  every  dollar  or 
$.585,658  will  go  to  protect  Pennsylvania 
homes  against  harmful  foodstuffs  and  the 
]>urchasers  of  farm  sui)i)lies  from  mis- 
representation and  adulteration.  About 
2.5  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  or  $153,169, 
goes  for  the  development  of  markets  for 
farm  products.  The  overhead  adminis- 
tration including  the  jmblications  and 
statistical  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  exjuMises  of  tlie  State  Farm  Products 
Show  take  but  4  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  expended. 

Of  the  total  amount  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Department,  including 
all  approj.riations  for  the  four-year 
period.  It  is  estimated  that  $;3,313,246 
will  come  from  the  General  Fund,  $3, 
014,170  from  the  dog  license  money  and 
an  additional  $157,l;«>  from  miscellane- 
ous special  funds.  The  dog  license  money 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  protection  of 
the  animal  life  of  the  State  and  through 
indemnity  of  tubercular  cattle  for  keep- 
ing the  menace  of  tuberculosis  from  the 
children.  Damages  to  livestock  and 
poultry,  eslimated  to  be  $297,899  during 
the  four-year  period,  are  also  paid  from 
this    fund. 


A   building  that  is  worth  building  is 
worth  planning. 
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Pick  cows  for  production,  choice  of  a 
dairy  breed  largely  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  dairy  product  most  favorably 
marketed. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE 


M 


Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  22nd  and  23rd,  1926 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION  MONDAY  AT  10.00  A.  M. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  th«  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  dth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  morning,  November  22nd,  1926,  at  10.00  A.  M.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling;  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Hearing  Reports  of  Officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be 
necessary. 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 
R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

PROGRAM 

10.00  A.  M.     Election  of  Directors  2.00  P.  M.     President's  Annual  Address 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditors  Address  by  Francis  R.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Report  of  Testing  Department  Discussion  of  Market  Conditions 

SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT   FOR  THE   VISITING   LADIES 

Beginning  at  10.00  A.  M. 
At  Association  Headquarters,  Boycrtown  Building,  \2\\  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  22nd,  1926,  at  6.00  P.  M. 
10th  Anniversary  Program  Special  Entertainment  New  Dairy  Council  Plays 

BANQUET  TICKETS  $2.50 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd,  1926 


8.00  A.  M. 


Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits  to  Offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 

Producers'  Association  and  Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10.30  A.  M.     General  Public  Session. 

Addresses — Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  Pres.  Maryland  State  Univ. 
Prof.  E.  Grant  Lantz,  State  College,  Pa. 
Prof.  F.  P.  Weaver,  State  College,  Pa. 


ir  YOU  CANNOT  ATTEND   SIGN    AND  DETACH  THE  FOLLOWING  PROXY  AND  GIVE  IT  TO  YOUR    DELEGATE  REPRESENTATIVE.  OR  MAIL  TO 
IF  YOU  CANNOT  ATTtNU.  siton.  '*''"TJJ|'^^cT,£Ty^RY  OR  ANY  OTHER  OFFICER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

PROXY  FOR  STOCKHOLDERS 

INTER-STATE   MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED  1017 
REGISTERED 

WITH 

CORPORATION   TRUST   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
VILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


m 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


mnom  All  Jbn  bg  tl?r0f  IfittBtntB, 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


shares  of  the  capital  stocli  of  the  corporatioi  abere  named,  do  berebj 


mv  troc  Ind  lawfSTattorney  in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held 
KrBenjam*rFr«klin  Hotel.  9th  k  Chestnut  Sts.,  PhUadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Twenty-second  day  of  Noretnber,  19«l.  and  on  »u^  other 
dRv  M  the  mTetlnVmay  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entiUed  to 
CMt  hereby  granting  the  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meeting  or  meetings,  in  jotlng  for 
dtJe^tirlof  the  said  corporation  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meetmg,  as  fully  as  I  could  do 
ff  Psonally  prSent,  Jt^  fX^^^^    of  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may 

do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  ,  ^u--  j.«  w  lOM 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  «ay  ef  ,  iJ«o. 


Witneu: 


(Seal) 


(iMd) 


(ENCLOSE  10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  WITH   PROXY  FOR   REVENUE  TAX) 
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EMtorial 


The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
to  be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  22nd 
and  23rd,  is,  in  every  respect  a  meeting 
of  its  membership.  In  other  words,  it 
is  your  meeting  and  is  largely  repre- 
sented by  individual  members  and  by 
delegates   from   the   various  local  units. 

At  these  meetings  the  membership  at 
large  has  the  right  and  privilege  to  pre- 
sent in  proper  form,  their  viewpoints  as 
to  the  conduct  and  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization. Every  member  should  ex- 
ercise his  rights  at  this  meeting,  either 
by  personal  attendance  or  the  delegation 
of  his  proxy  to  the  delegate  from  his 
local  unit,  or  to  some  other  member  of 
the  association,  so  that  his  right  as  a 
member  of  the  association  may  be  ex- 
ercised. 

Delegates  from  the  local  units  should 
carry  the  message  from  their  bodies  to 
the  annual  meeting  and  they  should 
also  report  to  their  local  associations, 
an  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

At  these  meetings  will  be  presented 
the  reports  of  the  various  officers  of 
the  association  for  the  current  year,  to- 
gether with  such  plans  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

As  is  the  usual  custom,  the  terms  of 
eight  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
expire  with  the  annual  meeting.  These 
directors  or  their  successors  are  to  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  These 
directors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 


The  annual  banquet  on  Monday  even- 
ing, November  22nd,  pronjises  to  be  an 
outstanding  event. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  this  tenth 
annual  meeting  and  hanciiiet  of  your 
association  now.  Special  railroad  rates 
will  apply  if  sufficient  certificates  arc 
validated.  Reasonable  rates  are  avail- 
able at  hotels.  Just  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  will  attend,  and  thus  keep  in- 
formed on  the  work  and  development  of 
your   organization. 


When    you    buy    your    railroad    ticket 

1M..10I      flio      •iimii:i1 
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meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' A.ssociation  and  to  go  to  the 
Sesqiii-Centennlal  too,  if  .\ 011  wish,  ilo  n;)t 
fail  to  get  a  certificale  for  valiilatlon 
from   your  ticket   agent. 

Full  details  as  to  the  eertilieate  plan 
of  one  and  one  half  fare  for  the  ntinul 
trip  is  printed  on  ]iage   10  of  this  issue. 

Read  it  over  carefully.  It  will  not 
only  save  money  for  you  but  for  all  the 
rest  of  those  who  attend  the  annual 
meeting,    as    well. 


OLD  GUARDS'  DAY 
The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-Statc  Milk  Producers'  Association 
promises  to  bring  out,  both  at  the  meet- 
ings and  at  the  banciuel,  a  large  number 
of  the  older  members  of  the  association. 
Those  who  were  active  in  its  early  de- 
velopment and  builders  of  its  foundation 
policies. 

There  will  be  special  seats  for  these 
older  members,  l)oth  at  the  meeting  and 
the  banquet.  Come  out  and  hear  a  word 
of  wisdom  from  these  old  campaigners 
in  the  cooperative  mark<'ting  effort. 


ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-Statc  Milk  Producers'  Association 
is  the  election  of  directors  to  fdl  expired 
terms. 

Each  year  eight  directors  are  chosen 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Those  whose  term  of  office  expired 
with  the  coming  annual  meeting  are: 

H,  D.  Allebach,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

S.  K.  Andrews,  Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 

I.   J.   Book,   Lancaster  Co.,    I'a. 

Robt.  F.  Brinton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Donovan,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

S.  Blaine  Lehman,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
Albert   Sarig,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

F.  P.   Willits,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
The  general  business  of  the  association 

is  handled  through  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Much  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  success  and  welfare  of  your  organ- 
ization depends  upon  these  officers. 

Following  the  election  of  directors, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Monday 
morning,  November  22nd,  the  new  Board 
of  Directors  meet  for  organization. 
This  Board  then  elects  the  officers,  in- 
culding  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  an  Executive 
Committee,  composed  of  seven  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Routine  business  of  the  association  is 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
which  is  directly  responsible  to  the  stock 
holders  of  the  Association. 


PICK  AND  CURE  SEED  CORN 
Seed  corn  cures  best  if  picked  in  the 
field  and  hung  up  in  a  building  where 
there  is  free  circulation  of  air  around 
each  ear.  Be  sure  the  corn  is  well 
cured  before  ha^d  freezes  come,  say 
State  College  farm  crops  specialists. 


A 


STATE'S  RIGHTS  AND 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are 
the  only  two  States  in  the  Union  in 
whicli  daylight  saving  is  made  legal  time 
by  legislative  action,  the  farming  and 
other  interests  opposed  to  the  earlier 
"summer  time"  having  been  strong 
enough  to  insist  that  other  Common- 
wealths conform  officially  to  Standard 
Time,  which  the  Federal  Government 
also  observes.  The  Massachusetts  Grange 
and  various  rail  labor  organizations, 
which  joined  forces  to  fight  the  State 
act,  have  just  lost  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  ruled  that  the  Federal  Gov» 
ernment  had  no  jurisdiction  to  control 
State  action  in  the  matter  of  time  fix- 
ing. 

Outside  of  the  specific  issue  involved, 
the  decision  is  of  interest  as  falling  in 
the  large  class  in  which  the  highest 
Federal  tribunal  is  sedulous  to  con- 
fine Federal  authority  to  cases  in  which 
it  is  clearly  bestowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  not  to  limit  the  States  in  the 
exercise  of  their  original  powers  not 
expressly  given  up.  As  a  matter  of 
practical  moment,  the  decision  does  not 
greatly  matter.  Those  States  which  have 
attempted  to  prevent  local  option  in 
time  keeping — that  is,  daylight  saving 
in  nuinicipalities  and  other  local  com- 
nmnities  by  voluntary  agreement — have 
found  that  statutes  in  the  most  stringent 
terms  were  ineffective.  Railroads  in  the 
end  have  had  to  accommodate  their 
schedules  to  the  comings  and  goings  of 
daily  traffic  as  determined  by  the  time 
which  the  communities  served  preferred 
to  use,  and  Standard  Time  has  been 
enforceable  only  in  transactions  where 
tlie  official  norm  is  legally  imperative. 
(Editorial  in  Philadelphia  paper.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD  AND 
TESTING  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  .THE  .INTER-STATE 
MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOC- 
IATION. 

Tiie  following  tabulation  shows 
the  aggregate  operation  of  all  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assoc- 
iation's field  men  in  connection 
with  testing,  weighing  and  gen- 
eral membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  September,  1926. 

No.  Tests  Made  7379 

No.  Plants  Investigated 98 

No.   Membership  Calls    154 

No.  New  Members  Signed   ...  67 

No.  Cows  Signed    423 

No.  Transfers  Made   24 

No.  Meetings  Attended   62 

No.  Attending  Meetings 1620 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  During 
October 
The  general  tendency  of  the  milk 
market  has  been  good.  In  Philadel- 
phia conditions  may  l)e  said  to  have  been 
normal  foij  this  season  of  the  year. 
Production,  on  the  whole,  appears  to 
represent  about  the  consumptive  demand 
and  current  dealers  surpluses  have  been 
al)out  the  usual  quantities.  The  demand 
at  the  local  railroad  platforms  has  been 
relatively    steady    during    October. 

Weather  conditions  have,  if  any  thing, 
favored  i)roduction.  The  month  has 
tjeeii  lilLic  if  ati^'  killing  fru&t.  xii  some 
territories  cattle  are  still  on  late  pasture, 
although  in  others  have  started  their 
regular  winter  feeding  programs. 

All  the  basic  supply  of  producers'  milk 
during  October  as  governed  by  the  192-5 
basic  quantity  was  paid  for  by  cooper- 
ating dealers  at  full  basic  prices.  Milk 
shipped  in  excess  of  the  1925  basic 
quantity,  was  paid  for  at  the  Class  I 
surplus   price. 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content,  basic  quantity  aver- 
age, delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  is 
quoted  for  October  at  $3.29  per  hundred 
pounds  or  7.1  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  of  same  grade 
and  butter  fat  content,  delivered  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  61  to  60  mile 
zone  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  month 
of  October,  was  $2.71  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  usual  butter  fat  differen- 
tials applying  in  all  cases. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk,  for  October, 
at  all  receiving  stations,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content.  Class  I  basis  was 
quoted  at  $1.81  per  hundred  pounds. 
All  milk  in  excess  of  the  1925  basic 
quantity  will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating 
dealers  at  the  Class  I  surplus  price.  Class 
II  surplus  does  not  again  become  effec- 
tive until  January  1927. 
Feed 
The  usual  winter  demand  for  dairy 
feed  has  not  yet  become  very  pronounced 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  and  easier 
price  tendency  is  noted.  Quotations  in 
many  cases  are  on  a  more  or  less  nom- 
inial  basis. 

October  Butter  Prices 
There  has  been  an  almost  constant  up- 
ward trend  in  butter  prices  during  Oc- 
tol)er.  Early  in  the  month  92  score  solid 
packed  creamery  butter.  New  York  City 
was  quoted  at  46^  cents  per  pound,  by 
mid  month  this  price  had  reached  47 
cents  per  pound  and  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  month  at  tTi  cents.  The  average 
price  on  which  surplus  prices  were 
figured  for  October  was  .466  cents  per 
pound. 


REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY  CON- 
TROL   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE 
PHILADELPHIA    INTER -STATE 
DAIRY  COUNQL. 
The    following    is    the    report    of    the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment for  the   month   of  September, 
1926. 

No.    Farm   Inspections    1906 

No.   Sediment  Tests    942 

No.  Meeting  Held  6 

Total  Attendance   1*60 

No.  Reels  Movies  Shown   4 

No.  Man  Days— Fairs  and  Ex 8 

No.  Temp,  permits  issued  up  to 

September  30,  1926   17,840 

No.  Temporary  permits  issued  up  to 

September  30,  1926 20,617 

No.  Permanent  permits  issued  up  to 

September  30,  1926   6,890 

No.  Permanent  permits  issued  up  to 

September  30,  1926    8,362 

To  date  60,281  farm  inspections  have 
been  made. 
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Uncle  Ab  says  harping  on  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  farmer  tends  to  make 
him  a  grouch. 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  192G.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment  of 
milk  during  October,   Novembor  and   December,   1925. 

Beginning  with  January,  192(5,  milk  is  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  average 
New  York,  92   score  butter,  solid  pack,  prine  for  the  month,  plus  20  per  cent. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials   subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTERSTATE  MILK  PBODUCEBS'   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To   the   Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy   Council   2c  per  100   pounds    (46%   quarts) 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
producta. 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.4,'i 
3.5 
3."!  5 
3.(5 
3.(55 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.G5 
4  7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

When  milk   is 
Philadelphia    is 


CINCINNATI  DAIRY 

COUNCIL  ORGANIZED 

Milk  producers  and  distributors  of  |M  ( 
Cincinnati,  Oliio,  decided  recently  to  join 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  advance  the 
industry  in  that  region,  vv^hich  has  re- 
sulted in  tlie  formation  of  the  Cincinnati 
Dairy  and  Food  Council,  another  unit  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  organization. 

Following  the  forming  of  necessary 
comniitt(.es  to  include  local  welfare  and 
educational  leaders,  the  Cincinnati  Coun- 
cil began  to  function  on  September  1 
with  a  complete  program  of  health  edu- 
cation in  which  dairy  products  will  take 
their  proper  fundamental  place. 

Horace   L.   Way,   of   the   Philadelphia    j      (^ 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  direction  of 
the  new  unit. 


BASIC  PRICE 

October 

P.  O.  B.  PhUadelphla 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Per  Price 

100  lbs.  per  qt. 

$3.29  7.1 

3.31  7.1 

3.33  7.15 

3.35  7.2 

3.37  7.25 

3.39  7.3 

3.41  7.35 

3.43  7.4 

3.45  7.4 

3.47  7.45 

3.49  7.5 

8.51  7.55 

3.53  7.6 

3.55  7.65 

3.57  7.65 

3.59  7.7 

3.61  7.75 

3.63  7.8 

3.65  7.85 

8.67  7.9 

3.69  7.95 

3.71  8. 

3.73  8. 

8.75  8.05 

3.77  8.1 

3.79  8.15 

8.81         '  8.2 

3.83  8.25 

8.85  8.3 

8.87  8.3 

8.89  8.35 

8.91                  }  8.4 

8.93  8.45 

8.95  8.5 

8.97  8.55 

8.99  8.6 

4.01  8.65 

4.03  8.65 

4.05  8.7 

4.07  8.75 

4.09  8.8 
not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
8  cents  per  quart. 


3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

R 

4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


4. 
4. 

4. 
4. 
4. 

4. 


OCTOBER  SURPLUS  PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Class  I  Milk 

$2.39  5.15 

2.41  5.15 

2.43  5.2 

2.45  5.25 

2.47  6.8 

2.49  6.85 

2.51  6.4 

2.53  5.45 

2.55  6.45 

2.57  6.5 

2.59  5.55 

2.61  6.6 

2.63  6.65 

2.05  5.7 

2.67  6.75 

2.09  5.75 

2.71  5.8 

2.73  5.85 

2.75  5.9 

2.77  5.95 

2.79  6. 

2.81  6.05 

2.83  6.1 

2.85  6.1 

2.87  6.15 

2.89  6.2 

2  91  6.25 

2.93  6.3 

2.95  6.35 

2.97  6.4 

2.99  6.45 

3.01  6.45 

3.03  6.5 

3.05  6.55 

3.07  6.6 

3.09  6.65 

8.11  6-7 

3.13  6.75 

3.15  6.75 

3.17  6.8 

3.19  6.85 


MONTHLY   BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET   MILK 
F.    O.    B.    Philadelphia    and    at    receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat. 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  station  50  mile 

quart  Phila.        zone  per  cwt. 


1926 

January    1-15  6.8 

January    16  31  6.3 

February  6.3 

March  6.3 

April  6.3 

May  5.8 

June  5.8 

July  6.3 

August  6.3 

September  1-15  6.3 

September  16-30  7.1 

October  7.1 


2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.13 
2.18 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.71 
2.71 


BASIC  PRICE 

October 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices     are     less     freight     and 
station  charges. 

Freight  Rates 
lUO  lbs 


Miles 

1  to  10   incl.  .268 

11   to   20      "  .283 

21   to  30      "  .303 

31   to  40      "  .313 

41   to  50      "  .333 

51   to  60      "  .343 

61   to   70      "  .364 

71   to   80      '•  .374 

81   to   90      **  .389 

91   to   100    "  .399 

101   to   110    "  .414 

111   to   120    "  .424 

121    to   130    "  .434 

131    to   140    "  .450 

141   to    150    "  ,460 

151   to   160    "  .475 

161   to   170    "  .480 

171    to   180    "  .490 

181    to   190    "  .505 

191    to  200    "  .510 

201   to  210    "  .520 

211   to  2J0    "  .535 

221   to  230    "  .540 

231   to  240    "  .550 

241    to  250    "  .556 

251   to  260    "  .566 

261   to  270    "  .576 

271    to  280    "  .581 

281   to  290    "  .596 

291   to   300    "  .600 


receiving 

Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


OCTOBER  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All  Receiving   Stations 


3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

8.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 


n.Bi 

1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 


4% 
•January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

milk  at  all  receiving  stations 
2.15 
2.13 
2.04 
1.87 
1.92 
1.95 
1.92 
1.96 


1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.55 
1.59 
1.62 


September 


2.10 


NOVEMBER  PRICES 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
November  will,  subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  the  same  as  quoted  for  October.  Surplus 
prices  will  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  quantity  established  in  October, 
November  and  December,  1925.  or  where  such 
basis  has  not  been  established,  on  the  quan- 
tity agreed  upon  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
During  October.  November  and  December  all 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  will  bo 
paid  for,  by  cooperating  buyers,  on  the  basis 
of  Class  I  Surplus.  This  price  is  based 
upon  the  average  92  score,  solid  packed  butter 
price,  N.  Y.  City,  for  the  month,  plus  20  per 
cent. 


OCTOBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
92   Score    Solid   Packed 


Philadelphia 

New 

York 

Chicago 

I 

4()    1/2 

45 

3/4 

44   1/2 

•> 

47 

46 

45 

3 

47    1/2 

46 

1/2 

45   1/2 

5 

47    1/2 

46 

1/2 

45 

li 

47    1/2 

46 

1/2 
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NEW  RECORD   IN  TON  LITTERS 

Tlirec  ton  litters  were  grown  by  the 
Penn.sylvania  State  College  farms  this 
year,  M.  F.  Grimes,  of  the  college  animal 
husbandry  department,  reports.  Three 
hrceds — Ciie.ster  White,  Berkshire,  and 
Duroc-.Tcrsey  are  represented. 

Eleven  Ciie.ster  Whites  tipped  the 
scales  at  2,.5.'M.  pounds,  10  Berkshires 
weiglicd  2,112  pounds,  and  10  Duroc- 
Jersey  totaled  2,024  pounds.  All  three 
litters  were  self-fed  slielled  corn  and 
tanlx-age  and  hand-fed  middlings,  butter- 
milk, and  minerals.  They  ran  on  rape 
pasture. 

A  ton  litter  is  a  litter  of  pigs  which 
weighs  2,000  or  more  pounds  at  180  days 
of  ape. 

I^a.st  year  Pennsylvania,  with  121  ton 
litters,  tied  Illinois  for  first  place  among 
the  states.  Penn  State  had  one  of  those, 
a  Chester  White  litter. 


NEW  PERISHABLE 

PRODUCTS  SALES  BUILDING 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 
The  Auction  Sales  Building  of  the 
pcri.shahle  products  terminal  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Philadelphia 
and  Readlnp^  Railroads,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  was  put  In  operation  November  1, 
when  business  heretofore  conducted  at 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Pier  22,  South 
Wharves,  will  be  transfcred  to  the  new 
headqtiartcrs.  The  team  delivery  yard 
has  already  hcen  in  use  for  some  weeks. 
With  the  starting  of  the  Auction  Sales 
Building  on  November  1,  the  perishable 
products  terminal  will  be  available,  ex- 
cept the  third  unit  consisting  of  the 
private  sales  building  and  cold  storage 
warciiousc,  now  under  construction  and 
expected  to  be  ready  shortly. 


TUBERCULOSIS-FREE 

AREAS  INCREASE  RAPIDLY 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
cattle  population  of  Pennsylvania  is 
under  Federal-State  supervision  for  the 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  12 
per  cent  are  awaiting  test  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  State 
Department  of  Agricidture. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  as  a  result  of  the 
retest  of  all  the  cattle  in  McKean, 
Butler,  Indiana  and  Lawrence  Counties, 
these  coimtles  will  qualify  for  the  modi- 
fied accredited  class,  making  a  total  of 
eight  counties  In  the  State  that  will  be 
accredited.  This  moans  that  tuberculosis 
has  been  reduced  in  these  counties  to  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

On  Scptcmlicr  1,  192(5,  testing  on  an 
area  basis  had  progrcs.sed  to  a  point 
whore  all  the  herds  in  10  counties  and  in 
252  townships  in  32  other  counties  had 
received  at  least  one  tuberculin  test. 


"Sound  housing  should  be  the  aspir- 
ation of  a  man  for  his  family  and  of  a 
nation    for    its    people." — Selected, 


^astcni  States  pupnwps  Exchange 


A  Sound  Investment 

The  money  you  put  into  feed  and 
grain  for  your  poultry  and  cows 
represents  an  investment.  You 
pay  for  a  sack  of  feed  because  you 
expect  that  the  birds  or  cows  will 
produce  in  growth,  eggs,  or  milk 
several  dollars  worth  of  product  for 
every      dollar's     worth      of     feed. 

OKirirmclxr  fKio  !o  on  on/l  nnxrimiolxT 
. J  J — , . ^ 

the  feed  which  is  most  carefully 
selected  to  produce  the  results  you 
seek  will  earn  the  most  money  for 
you. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which 
you  can  secure  your  feed  and  grain. 
The  private  feed  manufacttirer  will 
sell  it  to  yoUt  sometimes  direct, 
sometimes  through  a  cooperative 
group,  and  sometimes  through  a 
retailer.  Whichever  way  he  sells 
it,  he  picks  out  the  ingredients 
from  which  it  is  made  and  blends 
them  to  meet  keen  price  competi- 
tion and  to  earn  a  profit  for  outside 
capital.  The  sale  must  pay  a  profit 
to  that  invested  capital  over  interest 
charges,  the  cost  of  ingredients, 
advertising,  selling  expense,  credit 
risks,  etc.  It  is  to  secure  this  profit 
that  the  feed  manufacturer  is  in 
business. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange  will  buy  gfrain  for  you. 
It  will  perform  your  feed  buying 
and  feed  mixing  service  for  you  as 
it  is  performing  it  for  more  than 
17,000  other  farmers.  It  seeks  no 
profit  for  outside  capital.  The 
farmers  who  buy  through  it  are  its 
only  owners.  The  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  goes  out  into 
the  market  and  selects  the  ingredi- 
ents required  to  produce  the  best 
results  for  its  members.  With  their 
needs  only  in  mind,  it  tests  the 
ingredients  in  its  complete  chemical 
laboratory.  It  has  no  selling 
expense  in  the  common  meaning  of 
the  term,  no  commodities  being  sold 
by  it  to  third  parties,  and  the  cost 
of  acquainting  farmers  with  the 
organization  and  of  keeping  mem- 
bers informed  of  its  activities  is 
surprisingly  low.  Its  total  expenses 
last  year  were  less  than  3%.  Credit 
is  negligible  as  the  service  is  based 
on  the  cash  at  the  car  door  princi- 
ple. The  Exchange  uses  whatever 
it  can  save  through  effective  buying 
and  economical  distribution  for  the 
patrons,  the  members,  as  working 
capital  and  for  patronage  divi- 
dends. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  who  have 
learned  of  the  success  which  New 
England  and  Delaware  farmers 
have  made  of  this  complete  cooper- 
ative feed  purchasing  and  manufac- 
turing service  have  asked  that  the 
service  be  made  available  for  them 
and  for  their  neighbors  and 
eighteen  shipping  stations  have 
been  established.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
and  want  further  information,  write 
the  office. 

Eastern  S^^  parmeps  Exchange 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  organization 

ouined  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  serves 
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You  pay  one*  only  for  any 
Concrete  Farm  Jmprovertunt 


Manure,  Money 
and  Concrete 


Every  rime  you  pitch 
manure  out  Intothe 
open  barnyard,  you 
throw  away  money. 
Your  yearly  losses 
amount  to  at  least  $35 
per  cow.  That's  no  small 
sum  when  you  come 
to  figure  it  up. 

You  can  save  this 
money  year  after  year 
by  building  a  Concrete 
Manure  Pit.  The  Con- 
crete Pit  does  not  allow 
any  of  the  valuable  fer- 
tilizing elements  to  es- 
cape. And  remember 
that  two-fifths  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  manure 
is  in  the  liquid. 

A  Concrete  Manure  Pit 
quickly  pays  for  itself  in  the 
money  it  saves.  Andit  keep*  on 
earning  dividends  indefinitely. 

•  •  •  • 

You  can  easily  build  a  ma- 
nure pit  or  other  concrete  im- 
provements on  your  farm  by 
following  a  few  simple  direc- 
tions. Send  today  for  our  two 
booklets,  "Concrete  on  the 
Dairy  Farm"  and  "Plant  iot 
Concrete  Farm  Building*." 
They  are  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenu* 

CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization 

to  Improve  and  Extend 

the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES  IN  SI  crriEs 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 


Printer 


BeU  Pkone  No.  1 


West  Chcstar,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  Mmi  CEHEHT  STAVI 
TILEaa^COPPCUD  HITAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  mCES  NOW 
CASH  •r  MONTHLY  /«jNMsf* 


,■    .  *■ ,,  v'.l       . 
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E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  F.         It  S.  ItTN  ST..  PNILA. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

(Continued  from  patte   1) 
Building,     although     several     important 

Health  Exhibits  were  located  in  other 
sections.  The  exhibit  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  and  the  Regional  Councils, 
was  held  in  the  Fair  Ground  Coliseum 
where  a  very  complete  example  of  the 
various  activities  of  the  Council  were 
displayed.  Here  were  shown  displays  of 
Quality  Control  Work,  Posters,  Health 
Material  for  Schools,  window  exhibits 
for  dairy  products,  womens'  club  work 
material,  moving  exhibits  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  window  displays,  etc. 

for  display  purposes  "The  House  of 
Health".  Mounted  on  a  large  automo- 
bile truck  was  a  building,  representing 
the  House  of  Health.  The  roof  was 
decorated  with  corn,  wheat  and  oat  ker- 
nels. The  sides  of  the  house  were  de- 
corated with  fruit  and  vegetables  while 
many  bottles  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
formed  the  foundation  stones  upon  which 
the  house  was  erected.  The  display 
created  interest  in  a  parade  he'd  in 
Detroit  and  was  later  exhibited  at  the 
show. 

U.  &  Department  of  Agriculture  Exhibit 
The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  an  interest- 
ing one— and  was  worthy  of  carefree 
study  by  both  producers  and  distributors 
of  dairy  products. 

It  treated  in  graphic  form  and  with 
exceptional  interest  the  various  phazes  of 
the  industry.  Among  the  various  topics 
treated  were  the  following: 

"In  random  selection  of  cows  there  is 
one  chance  in  five  to  win." 

"Cow  testing  record  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  border  cow". 

"EflFect  of  well-cured  and  poorly  cured 
hay  on  the  dairy  cow." 

"Milk  plant  efficiency." 

"Standardization  solves  many  prob- 
lems in  high  and  low  grade  butter  pro- 
duction." 

"Keep  your  eye  on  the  world's  supply 
and  demand." 

"Production  and  utilization  of  milk 
increased  33  per  cent  from  1917  to  1926." 

"Creamery  butter  83  per  cent  and  milk 
in  household  uses  49  per  cent." 

"The  application  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting to  the  dairy  industry". 

"The  value  of  systematic  photography 
in  studying  the  dairy  cow." 

Statistics  were  also  shown  covering  the 
Dairy  Products  and   marketing  records, 

etc. 

Meetings 
In    addition    to   the   various    displays, 
meetings  were  held  during  the  week  by 
a  number  of  dairy  organizations. 

These  included  the  annual  meetings  of 
the    International    Association    of    Milk 
Dealers;     National    Association    of    Ice 
Cream    Manufacturers;    National    Dairy 
Union;      American     Dairy     Federation; 
American    Dairy    Science    Association; 
National    County    Agents    Meeting   and 
the   various   organizations   of   the   dairy 
breed  associations. 
American  Dairy  Federation  Banquet 
The  American  Dairy  Federation  ban- 
quet was  held  at  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotel, 
Saturday  evening,  October  9th.     It  was 
largely    attended    by    representatives    of 
the    dairy   industry    generally.        E.    M. 
Bailey,  president  of  the  American  Dairy 
Federation  presided,  while  James  Scher- 
merhorn  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  acted  as 
toastm  aster. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfteld,  president  Michigan  State 
College;  Joseph  A.  Emery,  general  coun- 
sel. National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, and  Louis  J.  Tabor,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  master  at  the  National  Grange. 


TWO  MILLION  JOIN 

*<CO-OPS"  IN  TEN  YEARS 
Farmers'  business  organisations  in  the 
United  States  had  around  2,600,000  mem- 
bers in  December,  1926,  compared  with 
about  500,000  members  in  1916.  Some 
farmers  belong  to  several  associations. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  reports 
received  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  9,463  associations  in  December, 
1926,  and  4,683  associations  in  1916. 
The  reporting  associations  are  believed 
to  have  represented  practically  all  the 
active  farmers'  business  concerns  doing 
business    in    the    country   on    the   dates 

spceiiicu. 

From  a  percentage  standpoint  the 
largest  incr«ases  in  the  10-year  period 
were  made  in  the  Southern  States  from 
Virginia  to  Texas.  From  a  numerical 
standpoint,  howaver,  the  largest  increase 
occurred  in  the  West  North  Central 
States,  and  the  smallest  in  the  Mountain 
States.  The  South  Atlantic  group  of 
States  reported  an  increase  of  663  per 
cent  in  its  cooperative  association  mem- 
bership; in  the  West  South  Central 
group  of  States  the  increase  was  706  per 
cent;  in  the  East  South  Central  group 
the  increase  was  719  per  cent;  in  the 
Mountain  States  114  per  cent;  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  group  160  per  cent;  in 
the  West  North  Central  States  234  per 
cent;  in  the  New  England  States  267  per 
cent;  in  the  East  North  Central  States 
437  per  cent;  and  in  the  Pacific  group 
112  per  cent.  For  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  the  gain  for  the  10  year  period 
was  314  per  cent. 

Numerical  gains  in  membership  by 
geographic  divisions  were  as  follows: 
West  North  Central  group,  696,000;  East 
North  Central,  463,000;  East  South  Cen- 
tral, 269,000;  South  Atlantic,  243,000; 
West  South  Central  219,000;  Middle  At- 
lantic, 96,000;  Pacific,  74,000;  New  Eng- 
land, 64,000;  and  Mountain  States, 
40,000.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
10  year  increase  in  cooperative  associa- 
tion membership  was  2,045,000. 


Every  owner 
of  Live  Stock 

thiV  FREE  look 

Tells  how  to  prevent  and  control 
diseases  of  cows,  pigs,  chickens  and 
other  farm  animals  that  cause  yearly 
losses  of  over  $200,000,000. 
T«lto  how  to  PREVENT  or  Treat 

Ratainod  Aftmrbirth 

Calf  Scours 

Contasioua  Abortion 
AUe  •ontalns  full  discuMion  of  Poultrr 

IMmmm  and  Uttl*  Pig  DiacaMa 
A  complete  plan  for  aorting  and  disinfect- 
ing BOW*  without  catching  or  handling. 

Write  for  Book  Today 

Gives  full  directions  for  preventingand 

controlling  these  diseases  with  B-K. 

Used  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms. 

Qeansing  and  healing  to  tissue— non- 
poisonous  yet  a  powerful  killer  of 
germs.  Cost  averages  about  a  cent  a 
gallon  as  diluted  to  use. 


Coats  littl* 
^nd  ia  MlUbl^ 


General 
Laboratories 

Dspt.  108L 
Madiaon.  Wis. 


Willard 

Ston^e  Battery 
and  Service  Station 


FARMERS  WARNED 

AGAINST  HOG  CHOLERA 
Farmers  and  hog  raisers  are  warned 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
against  buying  shipped  hogs  unless  they 
are  sure  the  swine  have  not  been  exposed 
to  hog  cholera.  Practically  all  public 
stock  yards  are  infected  with  hog  cholera 
as  are  also  uncleaned  stock  cars.  Fur- 
thermore hog  owners  in  Pennsylvania  are 
urged  to  keep  up  the  vaccination  against 
hog  cholera. 

This  warning  is  issued  because  hog 
cholera  is  widely  spread  in  the  western 
hog-rnising  states  and  the  control  of  the 
epizootic  is  considerably  hampered  in 
those  states  by  shortage  of  anti-hog 
cholera  serum.  Supplies  of  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  in  the  west  are  low  and 
the  output  is  running  behind.  Making 
the  situation  more  serious  is  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hogs 
throughout  the  middle  western  states 
have  not  been  vaccinated,  owing  to  the 
low  ebb  of  hog  cholera  in  recent  years. 

Due  to  the  hog  cholera  scare  shippers 
report  that  farmers  are  unloading  their 
stock  onto  the  market. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  an  adequate  supply  of  offi- 
cially tested  and  potent  anti-hog  cholera 
serum  and  hog  cholera  virus  on  hand  to 
distributa  to  practicing  veterinarians  for 
vaccinating  their  clients'  hogs  against 
this  preventable  and  wasteful  disease. 


StartiBf,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependaUe 

Puscy  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chestsr,  Ps. 


CoatesTille,  Ps. 


Peerless  Combination  Mill 


With  a  "Peerless"  combination  feed 
mill  you  can  save  the  price  of  mill  in 
one  season's  use  if  you  have  twelve  or 
more  head  of  cattle.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
you  can  do  what  hundreds  of  progressive 
farmers  are  doing  today.  WHU  ft  Catmhi* 
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Boarder  cows  and  scrub  sires  make 
the  dairyman's  profit  account  balance 
on  the  wrong  side. 


( 


SERIOUS  CATTLE 
EPIDEMIC  IN  SUSSEX 
COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Vesicular  Stomatitis  is  the  name  of  a 
virulent  cattle  and  horse  disease  which 
prevails  in  certain  townships  of  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey,  causing  heavy 
losses  to  dairymen  and  farmers  generally. 

There  has  been  some  suspicion  that 
this  disease  might  be  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  because  of  its  appearance  and 
rapidity  of  spread,  but  tests  made  by 
federal  experts  by  the  introduction  of 
smears    from    the   vesicles   into   test   an- 

.  ,  1  .  •     -      »  -  -   11     :i     ... 
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these  animals  coming  down  with  typical 
vesicular  stomatitis.  The  tongues  and 
udders  show  sores  and,  in  severe  cases, 
the  skin  sloughs  off. 

There  are  more  than  300  cases  among 
cows  in  Sussex  County  and  10  horses 
are  effected  with  it.  A  study  of  the 
disease  over  a  long  period  of  years  in 
other  states  and  counties  shows  that  it 
is   not  transmissible  to  humans. 

The  shipmqnt  of  all  milk  from  affected 
herds  has  been  stopped.  Federal  author- 
ities are  on  the  ground,  advising  with  the 
state  forces  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign against  this  serious  outbreak.  The 
campaign  is  under  the  personal  direction 
of  William  B.  Duryee,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Dr.  J. 
H.  McNeil,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  An- 
imal Industry.  Headquarters  have  been 
established  at  the  Court  House  in  New- 
ton, in  the  office  of  the  County  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  State  Board,  acting  under  legal 
statutes,  has  quarantined  the  entire 
county  of  Sussex  and  adjoining  town- 
ships in  Warren  County.  The  Board 
has  appealed  to  the  Governor  for  ad- 
ditional funds  to  fight  this  outbreak  and 
the  Governor  has  assured  them  of  funds 
to  fight  this  epidemic. 

The  cooperation  of  the  State  Police 
has  been  furnished  by  Major  Kimberling 
and  troopers  are  patrolling  the  roads 
in  the  quarantined  area,  stopping  the 
transportation  of  live  stock  over  high- 
ways and  enforcing  the  absolute  quaran- 
tine on  premises  where  the  disease  pre- 
vails. An  additional  corps  of  men  in 
uniform  is  being  organized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  assist  in  the 
quarantine  enforcement  and  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  sanitary  and  clean-up  meas- 
ures. 

The  source  of  infection  is  unknown 
and  there  is  no  known  remedy  for  the 
disease.  Control,  therefore,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  strict  quarantine  and  the 
prevention  of  spread  of  this  germ  by 
contact  with  uninfected  stock.  Local  vet- 
erinarians, as  well  as  the  veterinarians 
in  the  employ  of  the  Department  are 
engaged  in  the  campaign  being  directed 
from  headquarters  at  Newton.  All  of 
the  farms  where  the  disease  prevails 
have  been  po.sted  with  signs  warning 
passersby  to  keep  out  and  all  the  high- 
ways bear  warning  signs  at  the  entrance 
into  the  infected  territory  advising  of 
the  danger  and  warning  of  violations  of 
the  quarantine. 

The  disease  has  not  yielded  to  ordin- 
ary quarantine  and  preventive  measures 
and  the  Department  is  now  bringing  to 
bear  every  agency  and  effort  to  eradicate 
the  disease  while  holding  it  in  check 
in  this  county. 

Serious  financial  losses  are  being  in- 
durred  on  the  farms  where  this  disease 
exists  not  only  through  the  loss  of  the 
sale  of  milk,  which  is  the  principal  source 
of  income,  but  through  the  loss  of  animals 
and  the  severe  debilitation  which  results 
from  the  disease. 


The  Purina  Plan  for  Dairy  Fannys 

Used  Profitably  by  40,000 


Raise  all  the  feed  you  can. 
(Legume  hay  when  possible.) 


\ 


Use  just  enough  Purina  to  sup- 
ply what  your  own  feed  lacks. 
(Read  the  directions  in  the  bag) 


u*l^^^^ 


Take  a  few  moments  to  figure 
out  your  present  milk  and 
feed  costs  before  you  start 
on  Purina. 


Sixty  days  later,  figure  your 
cost  again,  and  use  the  feed 
that  makes  you  the  most 
money. 

On  these  four  points  Punna  Cow 
Chow  is  bringing  bigger  profits  to 
40,000  other  dairymen.  It  will  do  it 
for  you  too.  Order  Cow  Chow,  Calf 
Chow  and  Bulky  Las  at  the  store 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 


PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St  Louis,  Ma 

Seven  Busy  Mitla  Located  for  Service 


Write  for  a  1927  Purina  Cow  Booklet— free. 


MILK  CONSUMPTION  REACHES  NEW  HIGH  MARK 


Milk  consumption  in  the  United  States 
last  year  reached  the  highest  point  in 
the  Nation's  history,  the  quantity  of 
milk,  including  cream,  consumed  in  fluid 
form  being  64,326,000,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  1,654,000,000  pounds  over  1924. 

The  figures  are  estimates  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of 
surveys  and  reports  from  Municipal 
Boards  of  Health  in  460  cities  having  a 
total  population  of  39,168,670. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and 


cream  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  esti- 
mated at  1.20  pints  a  day.  Milk  con- 
sumption increased  in  most  of  the  larger 
cities,  especially  those  having  a  well- 
organized  system  of  supply  or  in  which 
milk  campaigns  have  been  conducted 
recently. 

Consumption  of  milk  in  cities  in  the 
11  Atlantic  Coast  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  estimated  at  1.05 
pints  per  capita;  in  Central  States  0.9 
pints  per  capita;  14  Southern  SUtes  0.6 


pints  per  capita,  and  11  Western  States 
1.01  pints  per  capita. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cream  for 
360  cities  averaged  0.04  of  a  pint  a  day. 


More  than  20,000  Pennsylvania  farm 
families  will  be  equipped  to  enjoy  and 
profit  from  the  special  farm  programs 
scheduled  in  radio  talks  this  winter. 
"Weekly  News  Bulletin,"  Pcnna.  De- 
partment of   Agricultural. 
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THE  DAIRYMEN  OF  TOMORROW 


Every  once  in  a  while  there  is  a  hue 
and  cry  bt-cause  the  hoys  and  young  men 
are  leasing  the  farms  for  work  in  town. 
Some  of  them  are  not  qualified  for  farm- 
ing. They  do  not  enjoy  it  and  their 
natural  bent  lies  along  another  line  of 
work.  But  in  addition  to  those  who  can 
do  their  best  work  in  office  or  factory 
many  boys  leave  the  farm  who  should  be 
anchored  there  and  whose  absence  means 
a  real  loss  to  the  country  community. 

Effective  agencies  are  at  work  to  get 
hold  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  interest 
them  in  their  home  and  neighborhood. 
The  vocational  schools  and  the  State 
Agricultural  ?^xtension  Service  are  help- 
ing our  young  people  to  find  a  compell- 
ing reason  for  staying  on  the  farm. 

Through  its  situation  the  farm  home 
has  an  unusual  i)rivilege,  compared  with 
a  city  home.  In  town  the  father's 
business  is  outside  of  the  house- 
hold and  for  the  most  part  outside  of 
the  family  interests.  The  family  often 
know  little  of  what  the  father  is  doing 
and  he  knows  as  little  of  them. 

On  the  farm,  the  family  lives  in  the 
midst  of  the  business  activities  and  the 
children  unconsciously  absorb  a  know- 
ledge of  crops  and  livestock  very  early 
in  life.  They  soon  learn  roughly  of  the 
relations  of  successful  crops  to  their  own 
life  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

As  the  children  grow  older,  the  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  and  their  vocational 
school  classes  teach  them  methods  which 
they  are  eager  to  put  into  practice  at 
home.  In  this  thought  they  are  encour- 
aged by  teacher  and  club  leader.  The 
home  has  the  responsibility  and  in  most 
cases  assumes  it,  of  meeting  the  situa- 
tion half-way  and  helping  the  young 
people  to  carry  out  their  projects.  The 
sympathetic  interest  and  cooperation  of 
parents  mean  much  to  the  boy  or  girl 
who  is  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities 
of  actual  raisiing  a  calf,  pig  or  chicken. 
The  wise  parent  will  not  dampen  their 
ardor  by  discouraging  them  or  by  lack 
of  interest.  Almost  every  one  remem- 
bers with  special  warmth  some  occasion 
when  Father  or  Mother  helped  to  carry 
out  a  pet  plan  with  sympathy  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Any  project  that  links  together  the 
home  and  school  works  for  the  better- 
ment   of    the    community. 

It  is  an  established  tradition  in  agri- 
culture for  father  to  pass  on  to  son  his 
metiiods  of  farming.  In  so  doing,  farm- 
ers get  into  many  a  rut.  Tiie  schools 
and  clubs  show  the  boys  modern  scien- 
tific methods.  Wiien  the  father  willingly 
tries  out  these  new  ideas  it  helps  him 
to  keep  open-minded,  as  well  as  helps 
the  boy  to  feel  he  is  making  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  running  of  the  farm. 
An  "Inter-State"  community  around 
a  new  milk  plant  during  its  first  sum- 
mer shipped  more  satisfactory  milk 
than  that  of  older  and  more  experienced 
communities  shipping  to  the  same  firm, 
as  measured  by  the  bacteria  count.  This 
community  realized  its  need  of  training, 
so  it  was  given  detailed  instructions  in 
successful    clean    milk    production. 


In    most    of    our    communities,    when 

dairying  has  been  a  matter  of  family 
tradition  and  practice  tor  generations 
the  boys  and  girls  can  be  most  helpful 
in  familiarizing  their  neighbors  with  im- 
proved methods.  It  is  much  easier  for 
the  young   mind   to   see   and   to   adjust 

itself  to  new  ideas  just  as  it  was  easier 
for  the  new  community  to  start  right 
in  successful  clean  milk  production. 


in  finance  that  will  be  invaluable  in 
teaching  the  children  how  to  put  their 
own  homes  and  farms  on  a  sound  bus- 
iness basis.  They  can  help  father  by 
taking  over  the  book-keeping  under  his 

over  sight. 

Where  the  children  enter  judging  con- 
tests, the  experience  shows  them  the 
vaule  of  clean  judging  methods.  Inci- 
dently  cleaner  control  of  township  and 


LADIES  OF  THE  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS' 
ASSOCLATION  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS:— 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  ladies  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  '  Association  to  attend  a  meeting 
to  be  held  Monday,  November  22nd,  at  10.30  A.  M.,  in  the 
offices  of  the  Association,  1213  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  program  will  include  talks  by  Miss  Lydia  Broecker, 
the  head  of  the  Nutrition  Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
Miss  Florence  Ward,  director  of  Extension  of  the  North 
Eastern  States  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  addition,  there  will  be  a  play  "The  Winter 
Coat"  presented  by  the  ladies  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Associ- 
ation. 

Questions  having  to  do  with  Nutritional  projects  and 
Dairy  Council  Material  arc  invited  and  will  be  considered 
and  discussed. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  by  the  Nutrition  Department 
of  the  Dairy  Council. 

This  meeting  presents  an  opportunity  for  the  families 
of  the  organization  members  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Council,  and  with  each  other. 


In  the  school  or  club*  the  boys  and 
girls  compare  notes  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful community  customs  can  become 
more  generally  observed,  as  the  young 
folks  take  the  new  ideas  home. 

"One  of  the  chief  ends  of  all  educa- 
tion," Helen  Shaw  Thorngate  says,  "is 
to  fit  a  person  to  live  with  others.  The 
beloved,  outstanding  figures  in  any 
community  are  most  likely  to  be  those 
who  have  made  a  success  of  the  art  of 
cooperating  with  other  people,  who 
know  when  and  how  to  yield  gracefully, 
value  of  team  work,  and  most  of  all 
are  able  to  submerge  themselves  in  the 
interest  of  the  group." 

Club  work  is  a  very  efficient  means 
of  attaining  these  results  of  education. 
The  working  together  on  judging  teams 
or  in  a  club,  teaches  the  art  of  cooper- 
ation, of  yielding  gracefully  to  the 
opinions  of  others  when  occasion  requires 
and  in  merging  oneself  in  the  interest 
of  the  group. 

As  a  boy  or  girl  raises  his  or  her  calf, 
or  pig  or  chickens,  he  or  she  gains  a 
perspective  which  includes  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  home.  The  book- 
keeping necessary  to  check  up  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  project  gives  a  training 


under  oversiglit,  the  responsibility  for 
washing  and  sterilizing  the  buckets  and 
other  utensils. 

Tlie    picture    of    the    boys    on    page    2 
represents  an  intertsting  feature  of  this 

new  education  for  country  life.  Young 
people  learn  readily.  The  Babcock  test- 
ing  in   this   contest  was   pronounced  by 

the  judges  to  be  fully  as  efficient  in 
technique  as  is  often  the  case  in  adult 
examinations. 

It    often    takes    a    contest    or   demon- 
stration   to   show    up    poor    methods    or 

prove  good  ones.  One  fanner  declared 
he  was  doing  his  very  best  when  taken 
to  task  for  an  unsatisfactory  sediment 
test.  But  he  changed  his  attitude  en- 
tirely when  shown  the  very  clean  disk 
of  a  neighbor- remarking  "If  he  can  do 
it,  "I   can,  too." 

When  some  of  us  were  in  the  country 
school   a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 

ago,  the  subjects  taugiit,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  not  such  as  to  help 
young  people  to  understand  or  appreci- 
ate country  life.  Danish  country  high- 
schools  and  technical  agricultural  schools 
are  justly  credited  with  a  very  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cessful methods  of  cooperative  farming 
and  marketing  for  which  that  little 
country  is  famous.  For  fifty  years  these 
have  been  training  'head  and  hand  and 
heart"   for  country  life. 

Such  movements  as  the  vocational 
country  high  school  and  the  boys  and 
girls  club  are  laying  a  splendid  educa- 
tional foundation  for  a  resourceful,  self- 
reliant  manhood  and  womanhood  for 
our  American  country  communities  of 
tomorrow.  It  is  satisfying  to  know 
that  it  is  practicable  for  these  agencies 
to  help  educate  for  so  many  phases  of 
dairy  production  and  marketing. 


county  affairs  will  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence. 

Closer  attention  to  nutrition  for  fam- 
ily as  well  as  stock  is  a  natural  out- 
growth of  up-to-date  feeding  methods 
for  calves,  pigs  or  chickens. 

Another  contribution  which  the  clubs 
make  to  the  education  of  the  young 
people  is  the  study  of  marketing  prob- 
lems when  they  raise  live-stock  to  sell, 
the  study  of  markets  is  necessary  for 
the  best  profits. 

Heretofore  the  boy  on  the  dairy  farm 
has  not  had  the  same  opportunity  to 
carry  his  project  through  to  the  market 

as  has  had  the  corn,  beef  or  pig  club  boy 
The  milk  must  necessarily  be  marketed 
with  the  regUiar  farm  supply.  This 
method  gives  him  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  learn  the  value  of  high  standards  of 
quality  of  product,  even  when  the  farm 
supply  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  quality. 

The  dairy  farm  oflPers  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  the  cooperation  of  the 
whole  family  in  caring  for  the  milk. 
A  boy  can  early  learn  the  need  of  keep- 
ing up  the  quality  of  the  supply  and  his 
help  and  interest  can  readily  be  enlisted 
to  use  clean  milking  methods  and  ade- 
quate   cooling.    He    will    soon    assume, 


AROUND  OUR  HOUSE 
Gjnsider  the  G)Ior 
Planning     nourishing     meals     is     job 
enough  for  almost  any  home  maker,  but 
the  meals  must  look  good  to  eat  or  the 
family  may  balk  no  matter  how  whole- 
some  they   are.    The   way    the    food   is 
prepared  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 
appetizing    appearance,    but    when    the 
meal    planner    thinks    of    colors    as    she 
arranges     the     food     combinations,    the 
battle  is  half  won.     Roast  beef  with  fried 
potatoes  and  carrots  make  a  plate  that  is 
nearly   all  yellow   and   brown.     By  sub- 
stituting mashed   potatoes   with   a  sprig 
of  parsley  or  a  dash  of  paprika  for  the 
fried     potatoes,    the    plate     acquires     a 
character  that  is  as  good  to  look  at  as 
to    eat.    A    combination    like    creamed 
chicken,     boiled     rice,     and     cauliflower 
makes  another  listless  looking  meal,  but 
a  baked  potato  in  place  of  the  rice  and 
a  few  slices  of  beet  or  tomato,  add  pep 
to  it.     Pork  chops,  creamed  potatoes,  and 
apple  sauce  go  well  together  so  far  as 
taste  is  concerned.     However,  when  the 
bright    green    of    carefully-eooked    spin- 
ach  is   added  the  meal   acquires   a  rest 
that  is  hard  to  surpass.     A  little  thought 
to  color  makes  a  worth  while  difference 
in  the  dinner. 
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PENNA.  POTATO 

CROP  LOWER 

The  Pennsylvania  potato  crop  this 
year  will  be  ajiproxiinately  3,000,000 
bushels  less  than  a  year  ago  and  about 
2,500,000  bushels  less  than  the  average, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the 
Federal-State  Crop  Rej)orting  Office. 
This  lower  production  will  result  in 
Pennsylvania  droj)ping  from  third  to 
sixth  place  among  the  leading  potato 
producing  states. 

The  croj>  for  the  entire  United  States 
will  be  aj)proxiniately  45,000,000  bushels 
Koirjur  \\ii.  ..yf.rii.»«    i>i_i»;  o^  000  000  bushels 

larger  than  tlie  very  short  crop  of  last 
year.  The  Maine  crop  is  four  per  cent 
over  last  year  and  the  New  York  crop, 
30  per  cent  above  the  very  light  crop 
of  1925.  The  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
crops  average  15  per  cent  above  last 
year. 

The  condition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
crop  is  7i  per  cent  of  normal  as  com- 
pared with  82  per  cent  of  last  year. 
The  north  tier  counties  and  the  extreme 
southeastern  section  arc  slightly  above 
the  average  for  the  State.  The  heavy 
producing  district  in  the  eastern  part, 
Including  Lehigh  couvity,  is  below  the 
average  with  the  south-central  counties 
even  lower. 

Consumers  in  Pennsylvania  will  make 
no  mistake  in  buying  their  winter  supply 
of  potatoes  this  fall,  providing  they  get 
well-sprayed  stock  which  is  free  from 
rot. 

For  greatest  economy,  potatoes  should 
not  be  purchased  in  less  than  bushel 
(juantities,  as  they  can  be  readily  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  without  loss. 


STATE  COLLEGE 
STUDIES  FARM  PRO- 
DUCT MARKETS 

Information  on  the  marketing  of 
Pennsylvania  farm  products  is  being 
gathered  by  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural economics  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  F.  P.  Weaver,  head  of  the 
department,  reports.  Two  research  pro- 
jects have  to  do  entirely  with  marketing. 

One  of  these  is  a  study  of  milk  market- 
ing. Tha  fields  covered  are  chiefly  the 
milk  sheds  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  New  York  so  far  as  these  lie  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  minor  degree, 
the  milk  shed  of  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre.  One  phase  deals  with  practices, 
costs,  and  returns  involved  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk  in  large  cities  and 
especially  the  utilization  of  milk  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  fluid  milk, 
cream,  ice  cream,  condensed  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  and  how  this  utilization 
affects  the  returns  to  distributors  and 
to  producers.  Another  phase  has  to  do 
with  the  costs  and  practices  involved  in 
conducting  country  milk  shipping  sta- 
tions. The  third  phase  deals  with  the 
influence  of  price  policies  on  the  farm 
management  problems  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducers. 

Marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry  com- 
poses the  second  project.  A  survey  has 
been  made  in  a  half  dozen  towns  and 
cities  of  the  state  to  determine  some  of 
the  factors  which  influence  the  demand 
for  eggs  and  poultry.  Farmers  in  the 
leading  poultry  producing  sections  of 
the  state  are  being  interviewed  to  find 
out  how  they  now  market  eggs  and 
poultry  and  to  determine  the  costs  to 
the  farmer  in  time  and  expense  involved 
in  marketing  these  products.  Whole- 
sale, jobbing,  and  retail  trade  is  also 
being  studied  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 
state. 


It  costs 


because  it  produces 

Jliare 

Of  course  there  are  feeds  that  sell  for  less  than  Larro  but  there  isn't  another 
feed  that  produces  as  much  milk  on  so  little  feed.  And  milk  production 
determines  the  actual  cost  of  any  feed. 

It  isn't  economy  to  cut  down  the  feed  bill  if  you  also  reduce  the  milk  yield 
through  the  use  of  lower  priced  feed.  The  only  guide  to  feed  value  is  the 
amount  of  money  you  have  left  from  the  milk  check  after  the  feed  bill  is 
paid.   And  we  know  you'll  have  more  when  you  feed  Larro. 

Every  Larro  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  you  feed  two  bags 
to  one  cow  under  our  guarantee,  and  to  give  you  your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results. 


."•"■A" 
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f^^'^Y^a  toothing 

y°    ,  that  sbe  ga^'^  ^  for 

term*  »* 


That  is  our  way  of  proving  to  new  customers  that  Larro 
costs  less  because  it  produces  more.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  old  customers  need  no  such  proof. 
Their  continued  use  of  Larro  voices  their  satisfaction 
with  milk  production  and  profit  per  dollar  spent  for  feed. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings,    Lectures,  Speakers,  Motion  Pictures, 
Lantern  Slides,  etc.    Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

t 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Sec'y,  1211  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


PUT  PULLETS  IN  QUARTERS 
To  avoid  the  losses  of  a  fall  molt 
among  pullets,  be  sure  they  are  in  winter 
quarters  before  they  start  laying.  Ven- 
tilate well  on  warm  fall  nights.  Ob- 
serve regular  feeding  habits.  Keep  the 
birds  fat.  An  abundance  of  green  food 
and  exercise  are  essential. 


GOOD  FEEDING  PAYS 
Feed  dairy  cows  enough  to  get  a 
paying  flow  of  milk.  Every  cow  needs 
a  certain  amount  of  feed  to  maintain 
her  system.  Feed  above  that  amount 
goes  for  milk  production.  Get  a  profit- 
able yield  from  each  cow  by  proper 
feeding. 


STATE  "AGGIES"  LIKE 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY  BEST 
Dairy  husbandry  and  agricultural  eco- 
nomics are  the  most  popular  courses 
among  the  students  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  agricultural  school.  Of  the 
596  in  the  school  there  are  84  students 
majoring  in  the  former  and  80  in  the 
latter  course. 
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Read  what  that  report  says,  then  read  the  letter  below. 
They  tell  the  story.  No  wonder  John  Burke  is  satisfied! 
And  he  has  good  reasons  for  being  pleased  with  such  a  report. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  is  typical  of  many  more 
which  have  come  to  us  from  users  of—. 


^^<r^^ 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  users  have 
found  the  Purity  Strainer  to  be  exactly  as 
guaranteed.   That's  why  we  are  never  called  upon 
to  refund  any  money.    The  Strainer  works!    It 

'  gets  ALL  the  airt  at  time  o( 

Btraining.  It's  easy  for 
users  of  the  Purity  Strainer 
to  get  Grade  "A"  on  their 
milk  teats. 

Ask  your  Dealer 
show  you  a  Pui 
Strainer.  If  he  doesn  t 
handle  them,  write  us 
direct  for  literature  and 
prices,  being  sure  to  give 
your  dealer  8  name  and 
address. 

Purity  Stomping  Co. 

Dept.   V 
Battle  Creek.  AUch. 

punmr  cotton  Dlses  are  made  In  any  aixe  ftwn  5J4  taj  •»  "»• 
diameter,  for  all  makea  of  strainers  or  filters.    Send  for  a  trial  ocder. 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

—  DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


TIIADK-MANK 
RiaiSTBRKD 


COST        LESS 


B.  B.  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  iUtioii 
eliminatet  feedinf  ttooblet,  and  makes 
dairying  profitable  and  pleasant. 

Maritime  Millino  Company,  inc. 

chamier  of  commerce  bldg.         buffalo.  h.  y. 


PRODUCE        MORE 


Bradford  County,  Pa,  for  Registered  Holsteins 

Over  200  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders 

A  Nearby  Supply  of  Healthy.  Productive  Dairy  Cattle.  Pure  Breda  or  Grades 

All  A^es— Both  Sexes 

This  organization  provides  transportation  and  assistance  in  all  details  of  purchase 

and  shipment.    Apply  to 

Bradford  County  Cooperative  Holstein-Friesian  Association 

J.  G.  KERRICK,  Sales  Manager,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  INTER- 
STATE MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  pape  1) 
Dairy  Council,  Boyertown  Buildng.     De-  3.     Certificates    may   not    be    available 

tails   of  this   program   are  given   in   an-       at    all    stations.     If    you    inquire    a    few 
other  cohimn.  days   in  advance   at   your   home   station, 


OmlnlCimlagiousAb9iiwtt 

#  Don't  bt  Aii  cowly  mJady  wn;^™^ 
m  »ou»  h««i«ndniin  your  profit*.  ABORINUj 

#  th«  Piorttw  Guaranteed  Remedy  has  proved 

f  wondwfuJly  effective  in  preventing  and  over- 

M  f  coming  abortion.   Easily  administered  —  aate. 

1  f  Wrk*  for  free  booklet  on  ih«  treatment 

■f  of  CaMagio%a  Abortion. 

P  <ao«wot—oi»*Toirr,»6Jfi«t..t"«»c— «•'•'*'»' 

When  answering  advertisements  in  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  always  inform  the  advertiser  where  you  saw  his  ''ad'' 


TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 
100  he»d  on  hand  at  all  times  to  select 
from.  Will  sell  one  cow  or  a  carload.  Hbto 
Holsteins,  Guemsoys,  and  Milking  Short 
Horns.  Buy  your  cows  in  Bradford  County, 
the  largest  and  cleanest  county  in  the  state. 
Only  5%   reactors. 

JOHN  P.  FBBTZ,  Troy,  P*. 
Bell  Phono  66 


The  Annual  Banquet 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Monday 
evening,  November  22nd,  promptly  at 
6.00  P.   M, 

The  banquet  iJromises  to  equal  all  its 
former  records — and  then  a  bit  more. 
Being  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
association  some  additional  features  will 
be  offered.  The  usual  price,  $2.50  per 
person   will   apply. 

Dairy  Council  Entertainment 
Each  year  the  Dairy  Council  presents 
some  new  feature  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment, and  the  coming  program  will 
not  prove  an  exception.  The  Dairy 
Maids  will  be  there  and  the  Dramatic 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council  is  pre- 
paring to  present  a  number  of  new 
features  in  educational  work.  Get  your 
tickets    early. 

Information  for  Delegates  and 
Members 
A  registration  desk  will  be  provided 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  9th  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  where  every  member, 
delegate  or  visitor  should  register  at  once 
and  secure  proper  credentials. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  is  six 
blocks  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  Broad  Street  Station  and  four 
blocks  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing   Railroad's    Terminal   Station. 

If  you  travel  by  automobile,  satisfac- 
tory garages  may  be  found  near  by  the 
hotel.     Parking    on    city    streets    in    the 
vicinity  of  the  hotel  is  not  permitted. 
Hotel  Reservations 
Arrangements    for    hotel    reservations 
can  be  made  for  delegates  and  members 
at    the    Benjamin     Franklin    Hotel.     A 
special    rate    of    $2.50    per    person,    two 
persons    in    adjoining    rooms    with    bath 
between,  or   a  rate  of  $3.00  per  person 
are  available  in  a  Umited  amount.     Single 
rooms  at  $4.00  per  day  and  upward  are 
also   available.     Make   your   reservations 
at  once.       Communicate  with  Frederick 
Shangle,  chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee,   Boyertown   Building,   Phila- 
delphia, who  will  secure  your  reservation. 
Special  Railroad  Rates 
Suggested    advice    to    members    of 

the    organisation     regarding    reduc- 
tion   authorized    on    the    Certiflgate 
Plan  for  benefit  of  members  and  de- 
pendent  members  of  their  families. 
A  reduction  of  one  and  one-half  fare 
on   the   Ccrtifioate  Plan   will   apply   for 
those  attending  the  annual  meeting  this 

year. 

Also  for  dependant  members  of  their 
families,  and  the  arrangement  will  apply 
from  points  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Children  of  5  and  under  12  years  of  age 
when  accompanied  by  parent  or  guardian 
will,  under  like  conditions,  be  charged 
one-half  of  the  fares  for  adults. 

Please  note: 

1.  Tickets  at  the  regular  one-way 
fares  for  the  going  journey  may  be  ob- 
tained from  November  18  to  22.  Be  sure 
that  when  purchasing  going  ticket  you 
request  a  CERTIFICATE.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  asking  for  a  **R«- 

ccipt.** 

2.  Present  yourself  at  the  railroad 
station  for  tickets  and  Certificates  at 
least  30  minutes  before  departure  of 
train  on  which  you  will  begin  your  jour- 
ney. 


you  can  ascertain  whether  Certificates 
and  through  tickets  can  be  obtained  to 
place  of  meeting.  If  not  obtainable  at 
your  home  station,  the  agent  will  in- 
form you  at  what  station  they  may  be 
olitained. 

■i.  On  your  arrival  at  the  meeting 
present  your  Certificate  to  Mr.  R.  W. 
Balderston,  Secretary,  at  the  association 
desk  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 
The  reduced  fares  for  the  return  journey 
will  not  apply  unless  you  are  properly 
identified  as  provided  for  by  the  Cer- 
tificates. 

5.  It  has  l>een  arranged  that  the 
Special  Agent  of  the  Railroads  will  be  in 
attendance  on  November  22  from  10.00 
A.  M.  to  G.30  P.  M.,  to  validate  Certifi- 
cates. 

6.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
reduction  on  the  return  journey  is  not 
guaranteed,  but  depends  upon  an  attend- 
ance of  not  less  than  250  persons. 

Certificates  issued  to  children  at  half 
fares  will  l>e  counted  the  same  as  Cer- 
tificates held  by  adults. 

7.  If  250  Certificates  are  presented, 
you  will  be  entitled  to  a  return  ticket  via 
the  same  route  over  which  you  made 
the  going  journey  at  one-half  of  the  reg- 
ular one-way  fare.  This  provision  is 
good  until   November  2()th. 

8.  Return  tickets  issued  at  the  re- 
duced fares  will  not  be  good  on  any 
limited  train. 

9.  No  refund  of  fare  will  be  made 
on  account  of  failure  to  obtain  proper 
Certificate  when  purchasing  going  tickets, 
nor  on  account  of  failure  to  present  val- 
idated Certificates  when  purchasing  re- 
turn   tickets. 

Visits   to   Milk   PUnts,   Etc 

On  Tuesday  morning  members  may 
elect  trips  to  the  various  city  milk  and 
ice  cream  plants.  Register  at  the  desk 
as  to  which  plant  you  prefer  to  inspect 
and  suitable  guides  will  be  available  for 
the  trip. 

The  following  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
Dairy  Council  field  representatives  will 
serve  as  the  guest  and  guide  committee. 

Housing  Committee,  Clayton  Reynolds, 
Wesley  S.  Holmes  and  Robert  M. 
Dwyer. 

Guest  Committee— In  charge  of  plant 

visits. 
Supplee-Wills-Jones      (Milk     Plant)— 

B.  G.  Marsh  and  Clayton   Reynolds. 
Supplee-Wills- Jones    Co.    (Ice    Cream 

Plant)— E.  C.  Dunning  and  John  Bryan. 

Abbotts  Aldcrney  Dairies  (Milk  Plant) 
— O.  S.  Havens  and  James  Camp. 

Abbotts  Aldcrney  Dairies  (Ice  Cream 
Plant)— M.  E.  Gillatt  and  Charles  Bis- 
hop. ,    „ 

riarbinson's   Dairies— T.    S.    Campbell 

and  H.  D.  Kinsey. 

Scott  Powell  Dairies— C.  E.  Cowan  and 
Floyd  B.  Ealy. 

Dolfinger's  Dairies— E.  P.  Bechtel  and 

C.  Wilson. 
Members  should   make  every  possible 

effort  to  attend  this  meeting  of  your 
association.  Being  its  Tenth  Annual  An- 
iversary  it  promises  to  be  a  meetmg 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Come  early  and 
stay  late  and  we  believe  you  will  have 
gained  much  in  the  knowledge  and  meth- 
odes    of    your    organizations    successful! 

operation.  ,  *  *%, 

The  general  committee  in  charge  of  tne 
program,  banquet  and  entertainment 
features  are  as  follows-Frederic 
Shangle,  Chairman ;  R.  F.  Brinton,  Rob- 
ert W.  Balderston,  A.  A.  Miller,  C.  1. 
Cohee  and  F.   M.  Twining. 
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GENERAL  FARM 
PRICE  LEVEL  SHOWS 
SLIGHT  INCREASE 

Lower  farm  i)rices  of  practically  all 
crops  from  August  16  to  September  15 
were  offset  by  increases  in  meat  animals, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products,  says  the 
Department  «)f  Agriculture  in  its  month- 
ly   t'arni    price    report. 

The  general  level  of  farm  prices  is 
placed  at  134  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
kvel,  compared  with  133  on  August  15, 
;in(l  with  144  per  cent  in  September,  a 
year  ago. 

Prices  of  feed  grains  moved  downward 
(hiring  the  month  in  sympathy  with  corn 
prices,  the  report  states.  The  decline  in 
wheat  prices  is  attributed  largely  to  the 
shift  from  an  old  to  a  new  crop  basis, 
t's])ecially  in  the  spring  wheat  States. 

Increased  cotton  prices  are  reported  to 
be  due  partly  to  a  change  from  low 
jrrade  and  low  priced  old  crop  cotton  to 
a  new  crop  of  better  grade  in  many  of 
the  Southern  States,  although  the  mar- 
ket price  of  cotton  has  decreased  since 
the  September  15  price  inquiry  was 
made. 

Farm  prices  of  all  livestock  and  live- 
stock i)roducts  except  horses  and 
chickens  increased  during  the  month. 
AVliile  the  farm  i)rices  of  eggs  have  been 
below  those  of  a  year  ago  since  June, 
tlie  i)rice  on  September  15  advanced  to 
a  i)oint  slightly  above  September,  1925. 
Chicken  prices  usuaTy  decline  at  this 
season,  says  the  re]>ort,  while  butter  and 
eirus  show  seasonal  advances  which 
usually  are  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  year. 


MINERAL  MIXTURES  TABOOED 
FOR  FEEDING  DAIRY  CATTLE 


ANNOUNCE  DAIRY  AND 

FARM  SHORT  COURSES 
Short  courses  in  agricurure  and  dairy 
manufacturing  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  will  open  January  6  and  close 
March  t,  1927,  R.  G.  Bressler,  vice-dean 
in  charge  of  instructi«)n  in  the  school  of 
agriculture,    anncninces. 

The  winter  courses  in  agriculture  are 
divided  into  halves.  During  the  first 
half  work  will  be  offered  in  soils,  cereal 
crops,  farm  management,  stock  judging, 
feeding  farm  animals,  rural  life,  testing 
<lairy  products,  fruit  growing,  vegetable 
gardening,  plant  diseases,  and  farm 
l)ouItry.  In  the  .second  half  the  students 
will  have  courses  in  soil  fertility,  po- 
tatoes, farm  machinery,  livestock  man- 
agement, animal  diseases,  judging  dairy 
cattle,  dairy  cattle  feeding,  cow  testing 
associations  and  advanced  registry,  in- 
.sects,  fruit  growing,  vegetable  gardening, 
plant   diseases,   and    farm    poultry. 

The  dairy  manufacluring  work  will  be 
divided  into  three  courses  running  two 
weeks  each.  From  January  6  to  21  a 
course  in  testing  dairy  products  and  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  will 
be  offered.  Ice  cream  making  will  run 
from  January  24  to  February  4.  The 
Market  milk  and  milk  condensing  course 
is  scheduled  for  February  7  to  18. 

Booklets  describing  the  courses  are 
being  sent  out  upon  request  to  Professor 
Bressler. 


Milk  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
vitamin  A;  the  vitamin  that  makes 
children  grow  and  strengthens  the  gen- 
eral resistance  of  the  body  against 
disease. 

FARMEQUIP  FEED  MIXER 
Self  Feeder  for  Feed  Mills 

MAU  BALANCED  RATIONS  FROM 
HOMEGROWN  FEED 

WriU  i*r  CatalM  »»i  FrkM 

Farmers  Equipment  Co. 

SM  SMtk  WaUtk  Ave.  CUcac*,  IH. 


Sick  Animals  Need  Medical  Care;  Com- 
mertcal   Compounds   Are   Expensive 

and  Are  Harmful  for  Well  Stock 
When  an  animal  is  well  it  does  not 
need  medicine,  and  when  it  is  sick  it 
needs  specific  treatment  for  its  disease. 
For  this  reason,  dairymen  who  buy  com- 
plex mineral  mixtures  to  feed  to  their 
animals  are  not  only  wasting  their 
money  but  may  be  harming  their  cattle 
as  well,  aeeoruing  io  Professor  L.  A. 
Maynard,  at  the  state  college  of  agri- 
culture at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aside  from  common  salt,  the  only 
minerals  that  are  needed  as  supplement 
to  ordinary  farm  rations  are  calcium, 
phorphorus,  and  sometimes  iodine. 
Mixtures  containing  such  substances  as 
glauber's  salts,  epsom  salts,  copi^eras, 
potassium  chloride,  sulphur,  iron  oxide, 
and  other  condiments  have  no  justifica- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition, 
and  the  continued  feeding  of  them  may 
be  positively  harmful. 

Magnesium,  iron,  ))ota.ssium,  and  sul- 
phur which  are  included  in  most  mineral 
mixtures,  are  valueless  ingredients  be- 
c.iuse  common  rations,  are  sufficiently 
rich  in  them.  Laxatives,  c  )pperas, 
sodium  bicarbonate,  and  sulphur  are 
drugs  rather  than  feeds  and  should  not 
be  fed  to  a  well  animal. 

Some  c  mijianies  argue  that  epsom 
salts  aud  glauber's  salts  are  needed  in 
the  feed  for  farm  animals  because  of 
their  laxative  action.  In  answer  to  this 
it  should  l)e  recognized  that  the  best  way 
to  make  a  ration  laxative  is  to  select 
l)roi)er!y  the  feeds  included  in  it.  Fur- 
thermore, the  small  amount  of  these 
l)urgatives  in  the  mineral  mixture  can- 
not possibly  have  the  desired  effect  when 
an  animal  is  consfpated. 

High  Prices  Charged 
Cod  liver  oil,  which  is  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  mineral  mixtures,  help  ca'ciuin 
Mssimi  ation  in  growing  i)ig.s,  but  it  has 
been  i)roved  ineffective  for  dairy  cows. 
-M.so,  when  cod  liver  oil  is  fed  at  all,  it 
shiuild  be  |)urchased  unmixed  with  other 
materials,  since  it  gradually  loses  its 
value  as  an  aid  in  calcium  assimilation 
when  mixed. 

Comp-ounds  of  caVium  and  ])hosphorus 
wh'ch  are  suitable  for  feeding  may  be 
j)urcha.sed  at  from  one  to  three  cents  a 
pound.  Complex  mixtures  always  seM 
at  much  higher  prices  than  this,  and  the 
manufacturers  try  to  justify  their  price 
by  exaggerated  and  untruthful  claims 
about  their  value.  The  complex  pro- 
ducts are  actually  worth  less  than  the 
mixtures  containing  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus alone  because  the  percentage  of 
the  needed  minerals  is  lowered  by  in- 
cluding the  other  substances  which  serve 
only  as  filler. 


FOR    SALE 

The  Old  Home  Farm,  Allamuchy, 
New  Jersey  offers  for  sale  Holstein 
Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves  of  the  best 
breeding  priced  for  sale.  May  offer  two 
Heifer  Calves  by  my  thirty  pound  buIL 
I  am  only  offering  these  cattle  for  sale 
because  I  am  overstocked.  Ordinarily 
only  the  best  pure  bred  prices  would 
take  them. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT, 
or  DREW  BROTHERS 
AUamuchy,  New  Jersey 


Alfa  Ihka  DeKol,  No.  336269,  H.  F.  H.  B.  In  tht 
herd  of  B.  W.  &  J.  C.  Thompson,  Clarion,  Pa. 
Fed  on  Amco  32%  Supplement  Dairy  Feed,  and 
farm-grown  com  and  oats,  she  produced  17,000  lbs. 
milk  last  year  and  will  make  20,000  lbs.  this  year. 


13000  :«= 

herd 
average 

with   fanri'grown  feed 
and  Amco  32%    r  f  y 

Pennsylvania  Cow  Testing  records  show  that  B.  W.  &  J.  C. 
.Thompson  of  Clarion,  Pa.,  (owners  of  the  cow  pictured 
above)  made  a  herd  average  last  year  of  13,000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  450  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  herd  was  fed  farm-grown 
corn  and  oats  supplemented  by  Amco  32%. 
Mr.  Thompson  writes:  "We  know  Amco  32%  Supplement 
Dairy  Feed  must  be  given  credit  for  much  of  our  increased 
production  this  year;  and  by  the  use  of  Amco  32%  Supple- 
ment Dairy  Feed  with  our  home-grown  com  and  oats,  we 
have  reduced  the  feed  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  very 
materially,  and  in  addition  our  cows  arc  all  in  good  healthy 
condition." 

Study  the  formula  for  Amco  32%  Supplement  and  you  will 
sec  that  as  a  supplement  to  what  is  at  home,  it  cannot  be 
bettered.  Notice  the  ingredients.  The  best  in  the  world. 
You  know  because  you  have  used  them  all.  Here  they  are 
all  blended  to  supplement  yours  and  furnish  what  your 
farm-grown  feeds  lack. 

Supplemented  by  Amco  32%,  you  can  sell  your  farm-grown 
feed  to  your  cows  for  the  price  of  a  first  class  dairy  feed. 

Amco 

(feed  mixing  service 

American  Milling  Company,  Peoria,  HI. 
Pennsylvania  Division:  Muncy,  Pa. 
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DeLai^alliKay 


I^HE  De  Laval  Milker  has  now  been  on  the 
•  market  for  ten  years.  During  that  time 
it  has  been  put  to  every  conceivable  test  and 
condition  of  use,  and  has  made  good  in  a  re> 
markable  way.  With  thousands  in  use,, 
milking  more  than  650,000  cows  twice  a  day 
every  day  in  the  year,  it  has  proved  beyond 
all  question  of  doubt  that  it  is  better,  faster, 
cheaper  and  cleaner  than  any  other  way  of 
milking  cows.  Hand  milking  is  rapidly  be- 
coming as  old-fashioned  as  hand  skimming  of 
cream  or  harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 
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De  Laval 

MilKer 

Outfits 
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De  Laval 


De  Laval  Milker 

Vie  Better  Way  qfMWdfig 
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Lavsit  Cream  Sepaiator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator.  Has  the 
wonderful  "floating  bowl".  Guaranteed  to 
skim  cleaner.  Furnished  in  seven  shses, 
with  hand,  electric  or  belt  drive. 
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Wartinu'  increases  in  millv  protluetion 
costs  liad  reached  a  serious  situation  by 
1!)1().  Efforts  to  increase  retail  prices 
(liirinir  the  period  1901  to  1915  had  been 
met  l».v  a  very  strong  resistance  on  tlie 
'  ]);irt  of  the  public,  aided  by  tlie  attitude 
(tf  the  i)ublic  press  of  that  time.  The 
fjirniers  realized  that  something  very 
constructive  but  quite  radical  must  be 
(lone  if  they  were  to  stay  in  the  dairy 
business. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  the  Pomona 
('.range  of  Chester  and  Delaware  Coun- 
lics,  Pennsylvania,  appointed  a  special 
couiuiittee  to  help  organize  the  farmers. 
Meetings  were  held  at  many  points  in 
the  coimty,  similarly  in  other  districts, 
(itunty  or  inter-county  organizations 
were  i)erfected.  Among  those  active  in 
this  early  organization  work  should  be 
mentioned  M.  Aubrey  Pyle  and  M.  T. 
I'iiillips,  of  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr.  John  N.  Ilosenberger,  of 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania;  J.  Aldus 
Ilerr,  of  Lancaster  County,  and  many 
others  win.  gave  freely  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  si)read  the  idea  of  a  strong 
organization  of  milk  producers  covering 
the  whole  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Albert  H.  Huey,  secretary  of  the  old 
inter-State  Milk  Producers'  y\ss(,ciatit)n 
r.ported  to  his  Kxecutlve  Committee, 
August  2M,  191G,  the  progress  of  this 
great  movenu-nt.  Charles  F.  Preston,  a 
])resent  director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  then  County 
Agent  in  (Miester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Sei)teml)er  27,  1910,  presented  to  the 
Kxecutive  Committee  of  the  old  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  ten- 
tative reorganization  plans.  One  month 
later  detailed  changes  in  by-laws  were 
1. resented  on  behalf  of  the  leaders  of 
the  lU'W  movement.  As  Anally  approved 
lliese  amended  by-laws  provided  briefly 
for  (1)  I-ocal  units;  (2)  County  organiza- 
tion; and  (3)  central  body  of  directors, 
one  or  more  from  each  <-ounty,  to  manage 
I  he  general  affairs  of  the  new  association. 
These  new  by-laws  were  temporary. 
All  united  in  a  determined  effort  made 
to  weld  out  of  these  new  county  groups 
.1  strongly  united  centrally  governed  co- 
ojierative  selling  organization. 
"^  About  the  same  tinu-,  some  far-sighted 
civic  leaders  suggested  a  milk  nmunissicm 
be  api>ointed  by  the  governors  of  the 
four  states  siipplying  Philadelphia,  which 
should  investigate  the  whole  milk  mar- 
keting situation  and  report  back  to  far- 
mers, dealers  and  consumers  alike. 

The  activities  in  this  connection  of 
Clarence  Sears  Kates,  a  Philadelphia 
Club  Man,  with  a  Chester  County  farm 
and  a  great  big  heart,  can  not  be  over 
estimated.  Mr.  Kates  interested  many 
nmsunu-rs  to  attend  the  hearing  of  the 
Comn\ission  and  was  helpful  to  the  far- 
mers'  interests   in   many  other  ])ractical 

way.s. 

The  man  chosen  chairman  of  the  so- 
.  ailed  "Governors'  Milk  Commission" 
was  a  yoimg  professor  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  ITniversity  of  Pennsylvania, 


Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  lie  was  i)ractically 
unknown  at  the  tinu'  to  cither  milk 
])ro(lucers  or  milk  dealers,  but  the  public 
had  heard  souu'what  about  liim  through 
his  connection  with  cirt;iin  investigations 
of  ])ublic  service  corporations. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  hearings 
of  this  commission  was  to  satisfy  the 
consumers  of  Philadelphia  for  the  first 
tinu-  that,  in  order  to  have  an  adequate 
supi)ly  of  milk  for  themselves  and  their 


farmers,  and  their  frank  and  oi)en  man- 
ner in  coming  out  with  these  facts  had 
certainly  left  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion on  all  tiiat  it  was  not  a  question 
with  them,  the  consumers,  as  to  whether 
milk  retailed  at  9c  or  10c  per  quart,  but 
a  question  as  to  whether  they  received 
just  return  for  their  money,  and  what 
l)roportion  went  to  the  producer  and 
what  was  retained  by  tiie  distributor." 
At  the  same  meeting  county  represen- 
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i  Milk  Shippers 
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OrKiiiiixecl  Mar.  15,  iqoi. 


Iiicctrporiited  Feb.  10,  1902. 


Trade  Mark  of  The  Milk  Shippers  Union,  the  Predecessor 
of  The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 


children,  the  price  to  producers  would 
have  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  far- 
mers to  continue  in  business.  The  need 
of  an  immediate  advance  in  price  was 
clearly  shown. 

The  Kxecutive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  was 
addressed,  on  Xoveud)er  10,  191(),  by  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King  and  Mrs.  L.  11.  Hitchcock, 
a  prominent  club  woman  of  Philadelphia. 
'I'he  nnnutes  of  the  nu-eting  state— "Dr. 
King  exi)ressed  himself  pleased  with 
the  i)rogress  made  by  the  commission 
and  with  the  cooperation  offered  by  the 
farmers  in  getting  at  actual  costs  of  milk 
jiroduction  in  this  territory,  and  that  the 
Comnussion  were  going  to  get  at  facts 
as  to  costs  of  distribution.  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock said  she  was  more  than  delighted 
with    the   plain    facts   presented    by   the 


tatives  attended  and  took  seats  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  follows: 
J.    M.  Showalter,   Chester  Co.,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

F.  P.    Willits,   Delaware   County,   Penn- 

sylvania. 
(Jranville  F.   Frey,  llerks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

G.  H.  Masland,  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 

vania. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Amos  Gilbert,  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

K.  B.  Bennett,  Northampton  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

C,  C.  Bahrenburg,  Mercer  County,  New 
Jersey. 

C.  J.  Tallman,  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey. 


J.  Robinson,  Salem  County,  New  Jersey. 
\'\.    Nelson   James,   Cecil    County,    Mary- 
land. 
(1.  A.  Corey,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 

This  meeting  api)ointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  dealers.  This  later 
arranged  a  i)rice  of  (Jc  per  quart  for 
Xovember  and  December,  1916  and  5ic 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1917.  At 
the  next  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  see  that  members  were 
assisted  in  collecting  the  full  market 
l)rice. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  December 
11,  191(i,  F.  P.  Willits  was  elected  presi- 
dent, F.  K.  Tyson,  Vice  president,  R.  W. 
IJalderston,  Secretary  and  Walter  Kirby, 
Treasurer. 

The  next  three  inontiis  were  exciting 
ones.  The  officers  and  others  spent 
wiiole  days  in  going  over  prospective 
constitution  and  by-laws.  Hon.  John 
M.  Broonuill,  now  judge  of  Delaware 
County  courts,  was  appointed  attorney, 
(Ico.  F.  Bartol,  then  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bourse,  a  very  helpful  mem- 
ber «)f  the  Association,  felt  it  would  be 
p<»ssible  to  incorporate  under  a  special 
Pennsylvania  Act.  Several  valuable 
weeks  elapsed  before  it  was  finally 
determined  that  this  couUl  not  be  done. 
Then  on  the  advice  of  Counsel,  a  charter 
was  finally  applied  for  under  the  Dela- 
ware laws  and  granted  on  March  17, 
1917. 

An  important  event  was  a  meeting  at 
the   I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  191(),  under  the  ausj)ices  of  the 
Rural    Progress   Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.     Hon.    Clifford    Pinchot    presided 
and  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  made  an  address. 
The  jirinciple  address  was  nuule  by  John 
J.     Dillon,     Publisher     of     "Rural     New 
Yorker"  and  the  Conunissioner  of  Foods 
and   Markets  of  tiie  State  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Dillon  urges  vigorous  measures  to  pro- 
m<»te  the  interests  of  the  milk  j)roducers 
and  told  of  the  results  of  the  then  recent 
milk    disturbance    in    New    York.      The 
final  meeting  of  the  i)rovisional   Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  "Bourse"  on  March 
l!>th,  1917,  and  the  new  Board  of  Direc- 
tors first  met  and  organized  on  the  same 
(lay.     U.  W.  Balderston,  the  Secretary  of 
the    Association    reported    that    at    that 
time     the    estimated     membership     was 
;M91.     The   first    Board   of   Directors   of 
our   ])resent    association    as   elected    that 
(lay  were: 

II.     I).    Allebach,    Montgomery    County, 
Pennsylvania. 

J.   M.  Showalter,  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(5.  F.  Frey,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Amos  (Jilitert,  L;mcaster  County,  Penn- 
sylviinia. 

Frank     P.     Willits,     Delaware     County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ira  J.  Light,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

F.   ().   Ware,  Cumberland   County,  New 
Jersey. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  held  in 
IMiiladelphia,  Xoveniber  22nd  and  2Hrd 
and  marked  its  tenth  year  of  successful 
effort  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
its  members'  milk. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel  and  were  attended 
hy  a  larger  number  of  members  and 
delegates  than  ever  before.  A  large 
jiercentage  of  the  Local  ITnits  of  the 
Association  were  represented  by  accre- 
dited delegates. 

The  opening  session  on  Monday, 
November  22nd,  was  called  to  order 
promptly  at  10.00  o'clock,  by  H.  D.  Al'.e- 
bach,  president  of  the  association,  who 
introduced  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Department  of  Health,  who 
made  a  brief  address  of  welcome  to  the 
meujbers  and  delegates.  "From  your 
records"  he  said,  "it  is  evident  that  you 
iiave  been  doing  something  for  the  far- 
mer in  the  four  states  around  Philadel- 
phia, from  which  the  city  draws  its  milk 
sujijily  and  I  trust  that  your  two  days 
stay  in  Philadeii)hia  will  be  profitable 
to  you  in  many  ways." 

"Ten  years  of  progress  is  something  to 
be  proud  of.  You  must  be  doing  some- 
tliing  worth  while  for  the  milk  i)roducers 
in  this  territory.  You  have  steadily 
progressed." 

"I  want  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of 
the  babies  of  Philade'.i)hia  because  the 
best  food  for  the  babies,  next  to 
mothers'  milk  is  pure  cow  milk  properly 
prepared." 

"Three  things  I  have  in  mind,  the  home, 
the  health  of  the  home  and  the  happiness 
of  the  home.  You  cannot  have  much 
happiness  in  a  home  if  there  is  a  sick 
bal)y  or  mother.  The  home  is  the  foun- 
tain head  of  our  American  civilization 
today.  The  health  and  happiness  of  the 
home  and  the  efficiency  of  the  wage 
earner  is  a  matter  of  concern,  not  only 
to  the  doctors,  but  to  every  man  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  man." 

Following  the  reading  of  the  call  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  association  and  of  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  annual  meeting,  which  were 
approved,  the  formal  appointment  of 
committees  was  made. 

Nomination  Committee:  James  War- 
ner, Easton,  Md.;  Montgomery  Ware, 
Salem  County,  N.  J.  and  J.  L.  Walker, 
Gap,  Pa. 

Tellers  of  Election:  D.  E.  Witherspoon, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.;  David  Crowshaw, 
Burlington,  N.  J.  and  Wm.  B.  Rhoads, 
Oakbourne,  Pa. 

Reso  ution  Committee:  George  W. 
Schuler,  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  Maris  Hol- 
lingsworth ,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and 
Samuel  S.  Schaeffer,  Lancaster  County, 
Pa. 

The  terms  of  eight  directors  of  the 
association  expired  by  limitation  at  this 
meeting.  They  were:  H.  D.  AUebach, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  S.  K.  An- 
drews, Dorchester  County,  Md.;  Ira  J. 
Book,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.;  Robert  F. 
Brinton,  Chester  County,  Pa.;  E.  H. 
Donovan,  Kent  County,  Md.;  S.  Blaine 
Lehman,  Franklin  County,  Pa.;  Albert 
Sarig,  Berks  County,  Pa.;  F.  P.  Willits, 
De'aware  County,  Pa. 

The  nominating  committee  renomi- 
nated all  of  these  members  for  re-election 
and  in  addition  named  John  J.  Lank, 
Sussex  County,  Md. ;  Joseph  Cope,  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa. 


Following  the  circulation  of  the  ballot 
the  tellers  after  tabulating  the  votes, 
announced  the  re-election  of  all  of  the 
eight  directors  whose  terms  had  expired, 
as  follows:  F.  P.  Willits,  S.  K.  Andrews, 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  S.  Blaine  Lehman,  H. 
D.  Allebach,  Ira  J.  Book,  E.  H.  Donovan, 
and  Albert  Sarig. 

During  the  morning  session  R.  W. 
Balderston  made  his  annual  report  as 
secretary  of  the  association.  (This  will 
be  printed  in  full,  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review.) 

The  treasurer,  Robert  F.  Brinton,  pre- 
sented a  detailed   report  of  the  associa- 
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H.     D.    ALLERACTT.    President 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Association.      Mr. 
Allebach  has  been  identified  with  the  Asso- 
ciation since  its  organization. 

tion's  financial  activities  of  the  present 
year,  based  on  the  report  of  McGee, 
Fleisher  and  Company,  Certified  Pul)lic 
Accountants.  Copies  of  this  report  are 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  association, 
where  they  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Prodti- 
cers'  Association,  who  so  desires. 

A  formal  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Testing  and  Weighing  Department 
of  the  Association  was  presented  by  F. 
M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
mental work.  (This  report  will  be 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review.) 

Tuberculosis  Eradication  Discussion 
During  the  morning  session  a  spirited 
discussion  on  the  question  of  Bovine 
Tuberculosis  Eradication  toak  place. 
There  was  an  over-whelming  preponder- 
ence  of  evidence  that  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  animals  in  the  dairy  herd 
was  not  only  a  profitable  one,  from  the 
dollars  and  cents  standpoint,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  making  safer  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  on  the  farm. 

Those  taking  part  in  the  discu.sslon 
included  J.  Walter  Pancoast,  Ezra  Miller, 
Newtown,  Pa.;  Wm.  O.  Sumner,  Oxford, 
Pa.;  Albin  Satterwaite,  Cream  Ridge,  N. 
J.;  Fred  Totten,  Ringoes,  N.  J.;  Wilmer 
Twining,  Pineville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.; 
J.  T.  Lank,  Sussex  County,  Delaware; 
Howard  Waldron,  Lambertville,  N.  J.; 
H.  P.  Shank,  Elverson,  Pa.;  P.  B.  Der- 
rick, Div.  Coop.  Mktg.,  Washington,  D. 
C;  S.  V.  Troutman,  Bedford  County, 
Pa.,  and  I.  V.  Otto,  Cumberland  County, 
Pa. 

The  consensus  of  opinions  presented 
were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  the  dairy 
herds  as  rapidly  as  poiiible. 


The  following  Resolutions  were  pre- 
sented through  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee and  formally  adopted. 

1.  RESOLVED,  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  approve 
all  efforts  to  maintain  the  present 
Pennsylvania  law  dealing  with  the 
regulations  of  the  traffic  in  Oleomar- 
garine, and  this  committee  recom- 
mends to  this  body  that  a  standing 
committee  be  appointed  to  further 
these  efforts.  This  committee  also 
views  with  favor  the  earnest  efforts 
being  made  in  other  states  to  secure 
adequate  legislation  to  regulate  this 
traffic. 

2.  WHEREAS.many  parts  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  have  already  suff- 
ered great  losses  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Japanese  Beetle,  and 
Whereas,  surrounding  areas  are 
always  in  great  dr.nger  of  being  in- 
vaded by  this  destructive  pest,  and 
Whereas,  the  common  quail  and  ring- 
necked  pheasant  are  two  of  the  few 
birds  that  are  known  to  aid  in  the 
control  of  this  beetle, 
THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  approves  the  passage  of 
a  law  providing  for  a  closed  season 
for  killing  quail  and  ring-necked 
pheasants. 

3.  RESOLVED,  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  favors 
the  installation  of  flashing  light 
warning-signals  at  all  grade  railroad 
crossings  and  urges  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  problem  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  in  which  this 
Association  operates.  The  coopera- 
tion   of     the    railroads     is    earnestly 


R.  W.   BALDERSTON. 

Who    has    been    Secretary    of    the    Association 
since    its    organization. 

sought  to  attain  this  protection  at 
grade  crossings  so  that  life  and  pro- 
perty may  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded. 

4.  RESOLVED,  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  in  this, 
its  tenth  annual  meeting,  reaffirm  its 
endorsement  of  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed at  its  last  annual  meeting  favoring 
sufficient  appropriations  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
the  full  indemnity  per  cow  in  the 
campaign  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis. 

5.  On  recommendation  of  the  Board 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 
Whereas,  a  resolution  having  been 
adopted  by  thli  body  one  year  afo, 


empowering  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  make  such  changes  in  tiie  ojjeration 
of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary  during 
1926,  and  the  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion having  been  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  our  members,  therefore, 
be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  and  hereby  is  author- 
ized and  empowered,  subject  to  fur- 
ther instructions  by  this  body,  to 
continue  in  effect  such  changes  in 
the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  as  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year  and 
to  make  such  other  changes  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to 
time. 

Visiting  Ladies  Entertained 
The  entertainment  of  the  visiting 
ladies  of  the  delegates  and  members  of 
the  association  was  prepared  by  the 
Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Brin- 
ton, chairman,  and  was  held  in  the  offices 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  I'roducers'  Asso- 
ciation in  cooperation  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Counc'l.  (Details 
of  this  session  will  be  found  on  page 
16.) 

Monday  Afternoon  Session 
The  afternoon  session  was  oi)ened  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  at  2  P.  M. 
when  H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
presented  his  annual  address.  This  ad- 
dress, after  a  historical  presentation  of 
the  operations  of  the  previous  farmers' 
marketing  association  in  this  territory, 
presented  a  graphic  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation the  past  ten  years  and  incident- 
ally referred  to  the  particular  develop- 
ments of  the  year  just  closed. 

The  address  is  printed  in  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  page  one. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  was  presented 
by  Robert  W.  Balderston,  secretary,  and 
is  also  printed  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review. 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Esquire,  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  pointed  out  the  gradual 
broadening  of  the  Association's  activities 
during  the  past  ten  years.  At  first  its 
members  required  the  collections  of  very 
many  bad  bills.  This  involved  bank- 
ruptcy and  other  similar  proceedings 
several  times.  At  present  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  legal  advisors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  along  the  line  of  outlining 
greater  opportunities  for  service  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Taylor  then  emphasized 
very  strongly  the  importance  of  the 
membership  of  the  Association  apprecia- 
ting the  national  and  even  international 
aspects  of  the  present  agricultural  prob- 
lem, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
welfare  of  our  dairy  farmers.  He  asked 
the  delegates  present  to  urge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  to  think  in 
terms  of  an  industry  which,  in  a  few 
short  years,  has  developed  a  marketing 
system  so  broad  that  at  the  present  time 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  is  influenced  by  fcrces  and 
movements  all  over  the  world. 

Organization  Meeting  of  Directors 
Following  the  afternoon  session  the 
Directors  of  the  association  held  its  first 
meeting  of  the  new  year.  Those  present 
included  H.  D.  Allebach,  S.  K.  Andrews, 
J.  M.  Benech,  I.  J.  Book,  R.  F.  Brinton, 
E.  H.  Donovan,  E.  Nelson  James,  J.  W. 
Keith,  H.  I.  Lauver,  S.  Blaine  Lehman, 
A.  R.  Marvel,  I.  V.  Otto,  J.  A.  Poor- 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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TEN  YEARS  IN  THE  FIELD 

F.  M.  TWINING 
In  Charge  I.  S.  M.  P.  A.  Testing  and  Field  Department 
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When  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  was  organized  ten  years  ago, 
producers  had  no  way  of  cliecking  on  tlie 
butterfat  test  of  their  milk.  The  oflii-ers 
of  the  association  soon  found  that  tiiey 
could  not  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  uiuler- 
statuling  regarding  such  matters  witii- 
out  accurate  figures. 

Ill  /vii^ii.si,  i:»iT,  we  iiiaiit'  tmr  nihl  iii- 
vest'gatious  of  the  Bahcock  test  opera- 
tions of  some  of  the  few  dealers  wiio 
were  at  that  time  buying  milk  accord- 
ing to  its   butterfat  content. 

We  found  a  variety  of  coiulitions.  good 
,  bad  and  indifferent  ami  an  iilter  lack  of 
uniformity  of  mclliods  used. 

Early  Conditions 

In  l!)l(i,  a  small  percentage  of  the 
buyers  in  our  territory  to<tk  couijjosite 
.samp'es.  Some  samples  were  taken  at 
irregular  periods  varying  from  twice  a 
week   lo  once  a  mouth. 

'i'lien-  were  no  B;il)co<k  lest  laws  in 
I'ciinsyh  aula,   De'aware  or  .Maryland. 

Testers,  weighers  and  samplers  were 
ni)t  licensed  in  those  slates. 

Testing  glassware  was  not  slaiidard- 
i/.»(l  and  often   iiiacciir.tle. 

Very  few  ojierators  used  waler  baths 
lo  insure  reading  llie  Icsis  al  llie  proper 
Icmpi-ral  lire. 

|)i\i»les  were  no!  coiiimpii'y  ii.sed  U) 
insure  aeciirale  readiiiu'  of  lesls. 

Sam])les  w«'re  ol'lcn  cmiilied  iuiiiied- 
ale'y  afler  lesliii;;  so  llial  im  eln'ek  tests 
were  |)ossible. 

.Many  ojieralors  otherwise  cohipeti'ut, 
had  grown  careless  be<'ause  liieir  results 
wi're  not  checked. 

Con<lilions  llial  sreiu  .ilmosi  iinpossihle 
now  (la\s,  were  <piile  coiiiuioii  occurences 
ir.  those  early  days  of  our  Associafon. 
I  round  a  Icsl  macliiiie  silling  out  under 
a  Irei'  so  badly  rusled  that  it  could  not 
be  used.  II  could  not  have  been  run  for 
many  pr«vious  mmitlis,  but  i)alr(ins  of 
llie  plaiil  wi'ie  being  jiaid  according  to 
(he  biitlerl'al    lesl   of  Iheir  milk. 

Several  leslers  were  employed  inler- 
uiilteiily  ill  Ihe  )ierio(l  'lelween  1!)I7  and 
1f»22  a  I  such  limes  as  they  could  leave 
llu'ir  n-giilar  employment. 

Investigations  al  first  were  on'y  made 
at  the  reipu'st  of  local  officers  and  no 
attempt  was  made  at  systematically 
checking  al  regular  iiilervals.  Conse- 
((uently  iirogress  lowaril  imiirovement  of 
general  conditions  was  slow  and  difficult. 

A  concerted  effort  to  formulate  suit- 
able Bahcock  test  laws  in  the  four  states 
of  (>ur  territory  was  begun  by  our  offi- 
cers soon  after  the  Association  was 
^  organized  and  has  resulted  in  our  now 
having  the  necessary  legal  structure  to 
protect  our  members  against  fraud  and 
for  state  officials  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  are  iiectssary  to  insure  the 
correct  operation  of  the  Bahcock  test. 

In  1916,  New  .Jersey  passed  a  law 
recjuiring  operators  of  the  Bahcock  test 
to  be  licensed.  In  1920,  the  legislature 
))assed  two  very  effective  regulatory  acts 
which   are   still    in    force. 

'ihe  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1919 
jiassed  two  laws,  one  regulating  the 
operation  of  the  Bahcock  test  and  the 
other  providing  for  the  standardization 
of  testing  glassware.  These  have  been 
a  great  benefit  to  the  dairy  industry.  In 
192.'},  another  act  was  passed  requiring 
purchasers  of  milk  to  furnish  to  produ- 
cers, perijKlic  statements  of  daily  deliver- 


ies and  the  average  jiercentum  butterfat 
test  of  the  milk. 

One  of  the  best  laws  governing  the 
ojieration  of  the  Bahcock  lest  was  pass- 
ed hy  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in 
192.J.  One  of  its  ])rovisioiis  is  that  the 
owner  Hie  manager  and  liu'  tester  of  the 
|)lanl   al  which  the  milk  is  delivered   are 

<>(iii:ilU'     r<'Wiir>llvi  lili>     lw>f<ii"«>     Mm     Isiw     -mfl 

lines  may  be  im))ose<l  upon  each  or  all. 
Hon.  l\  P.  Wilits,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania  says  of  this  law: 
"This  law  has  jmiI  an  end  to  abuses 
which  have  existed  in  the  jiast  in  weigh- 
ing and  testing  of  milk  and  cream.  Such 
abuses  were  due  either  to  carele-isness, 
ignorance  of  testers,  or  wilful  crooked- 
ness on  the  ])arl  of  buyers.  Examina- 
tion of  men  who  have  been  or  desire 
to  become  weighers,  sainj)lers  or  testers 
has  revealed  many  who  are  totally   un- 


In  four  years  our  activitied  as  origin- 
ally planned  have  been  enlarged  and  the 
demand  for  several  new  types  of  service 
has  been  met  as  far  as  possible. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  check  test- 
ing service  there  lias  been  a  constant 
improvement  in  the  average  efficiency  of 
Bahcock  lest  operators,  throughout  our 
tprriforv        In    tlie  «'!irlv  (bivs  «if  our   work 

the  percentage  of  testing  errors  found 
was  nearly  10' ^.  By  1921,  after  two 
years  of  systematic  checking,  the  average 
percentage  of  errors  had  been  reduced  to 
5.-2^'c.  In  1926.  less  than  V,',  of  testing 
errors  were  found. 

Membership  Work 

Of  714S  new  members  secured  during 
the  past  four  years,  over  So'^  have  been 
secureil  by  the  men  of  this  department. 

By    having    men    stationed    in    various 
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qualified  for  the  work.  One  applicant 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  During 
the  porlioii  of  the  year  in  which  this 
law  was  effcclive,  a  lolal  of  M  iirosecii- 
lions  wi'ic  siiccessliilly  liriiiiiiaU-d  in  the 
courls.  'I'he  charge  for  periiiils  and 
licenses  yields  a  r»'venue  w  liicli  iiiei'ts 
the  expense  of  eiiforciHii  lh»'  law." 

Delaware  jiassed  two  act-  in  1921.  one 
regulating  Ihe  lisliiig  and  liceiisng  of 
operalors.  The  olher  ]»ro\  idiiig  for  Ihe 
standardization  of  glassware. 

The  Maryland  Slate  Board  of  Agriciil- 
liire  in  1920  issued  regiilalions  governing 
milk  and  cream  testers.  'I'hese  regida- 
tioiis  have  recently  been  very  mal«-rially 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
Maryland  ])roducers  who  sell  milk  on  the 
Philadelphia   market. 

Testing  Department  Organised 

Early  in  1922  the  need  for  ji  more 
thonmgh  .sys'em  of  field  work  bad  be- 
vomv  so  apparent  thai  it  was  decided  to 
organize  a  complete  department  to  sys- 
tematically  check   the   members'   milk. 

It  was  found  that  the  department  was 
doing  very  essential  work  but  was  not 
large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  field 
consequently,  in  1923  the  present  weigh- 
ing and  testing  system  was  inaugurated. 


of    weighing,    compliance     with     testing 
laws,  accuracy  of  testing. 

Herd  Tests 

The  growth  of  our  work  in  making 
herd  tests  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  tested  the  individual  cows  in 
approximately  17.1  different  herds, 
twenty-five      of      them      regularly      each 


sections  of  our  territory,  who  are  in 
contact  with  local  conditions  fr  >m 
one  end  lo  Hie  olher,  our  saU-s  manager 
has  conslaiil  access  lo  scuirci-s  of  reliable 
information  regarding  siijiply  and  de 
maiid  which  could  nol  otherwise  be 
obtained. 

'I'here  have  been  len  men  <-mp'oyed  in 
Ihe  deparliiu'iil  Ihe  greater  part  of  192(i. 
One  hundred  and  fitly  two  (152)  milk 
jilanls  have  been  regularly  investigated 
approximale'y  eight  (S)  times  each  with 
just  enough  change  in  th.e  order  of  visits 
to  keej)  the  work  from  becoming  routine. 

Plant  iiivisligalioiis  cover  the  follow- 
ing items  which  are  re])orted  in  detail. 

Tests  of  fresh  samples  taken  hy  Inler- 
S  ate   Milk   Producers'   .Association   nu-n. 

Tests  of  composile  samples  taken 
by  the  dealer. 

Copy  of  the  dealers  tests  of  composite 
sam])les. 

The  weight  of  50  lb.  test  weight  when 
placed  on  empty  weight  tank  with  scales 
balanced  at   zero. 

The  weight  with  50  lb.  test  weight 
placed  on  tank  holding  a  certain  quantity 
of  milk. 

Leaks  of  outlet  valve. 

Summary  of  investigations. 

Additional  information  —  Carefulness 


Weighing 
In  response  to  coinplaiuts  received  re- 
garding weights,  we  have  freipiently 
weighed  milk,  either  in  transit  or  at  the 
farm  before  shipment,  in  order  to  check 
accurately  ujxui  the  actual  weights  re- 
ceived by  members.  If  our  herd  test 
work  continues  its  r/ijiid  growth  we  shall 
jirohably  make  a  noiiiiiial  char.Lie  for 
monthly  herd  tests  and  in  coojieration 
with  County  .Xgriciillural  Agents,  endea- 
vor to  work  out  a  more  salisfaelory 
system  of  cow  testing  work  for  certain 
jiarts  of  our  territory. 

The  Department  has  so  siMiidardi/.ed 
its  work  that  during  the  next  year  it 
will  be  able  lo  lake  care  of  lis  activites 
more  elliciently  than  ever  before.  Its 
emjiloyees  are  all  experienced  men.  Five 
of  these  ten  men  have  been  with  it  since 
the  organization  of  the  dei>.irlment  fmir 
years  ago  and  all  have  been  employed 
more  than  one  year. 


PENN  STATE  STUDENTS 

VISITS  INTER -ST  ATE 

HEADQUAR'lERS 

.A  group  of  fd'ly  students,  of  the  senior 
and  junior  classes  of  llie  Department  of 
.Vgriciiltiiral  Economics,  made  a  three 
days  tour  of  Ihe  Phila(lel|)hia  District, 
.November  1  to  (»  inclusive,  under  the 
direction  of  .1.  J''..  MacCord  and  I'red 
l.ininger  of  the  I'enn  State  College,  I)e- 
]iarliiient  of  Agriciilliiral  Economics,  and 
I'Ved  Ilannaman,  De]>artment  of  .Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Markets,  Ilarrisbiirg, 
Pa. 

The  tour  Included  visits  lo  Ihe  Car 
Load  Market,  Produce  Markel,  I'^ruit 
Auction  tmd  Terminal  Iiis|)ection  Mar- 
ket, Abatoirs,  Cold  .Storage  Warehoiisi'S, 
I'otato  Yards,  Orain  h'levalors  and  the 
(lirard    Point  (Jrain    {'"Jevalors. 

.Saliirday,  Novemlier  filli.  was  dairy 
day  when  visits  lo  Ihe  Abbolls  Alderney 
Dairies  and  the  Siipjih-e- Wills-.Tones 
p'ants. 

The  Irip  includ<-d  a  \isil  lo  Ihe  lu-ad- 
(piarters  of  the  Inler-Slale  Milk  I'ro- 
diicers'  Associafon  .'iiid  Ihe  l'hiladel|)hin 
Inler-Slate    Dairy   Council. 

Hi're  the  sludenls  weri*  given  an  out- 
line of  the  develojmient  and  jirogram  of 
these  organizations.  .\ddresses  were 
made  by  If.  D.  Allebach,  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Ralph  /.oilers  and  others,  oiitliniitg  the 
programs  of  the  orpaiiizalions  various 
drjiartni'-ntal  work. 


(Jullies  may  be  filled  In  and  reclaimed 
hy  building  soil-saving  dams  across  them. 
These  may  be  made  of  a  variety  of 
materials,  including  stakes,  brush,  straw, 
logs,  loose  rock,  or  woven  wire,  while 
permanent  dams  may  be  constructed  of 
earth,  masonry,  or  concrete.  The  begin- 
ning of  bad  gullies  is  often  traceable  to 
some  such  ])rac;ice  as  dragging  a  jilow 
or  driving  a  wagon  across  a  sloping  fiehl 
when  the  ground  is  wet. 


.A  paint  brush  and  some  paint  can 
often  transform  an  assorted  collection  of 
furniture  into  a  harmonious  set. 
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£Mtorial 


the  meantime,  the  Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view in  titi.s  issue  covers  in  detail  many 
of  the  imjjortant  reports  and  addresses 
whicli  our  members  should  not  fail  to 
read. 


The  program  of  the  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation clearly  outlined  the  develoi>ment 
of  the  organization  during  that  period. 
The  reports  of  officers  descril)ed  its  pro- 
gress in  detail,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  mar- 
kets, increased  membership  and  financial 
stability. 

There  has  been  a  imity  of  purpose  in 
its  development  which  has  insured  suc- 
cess. Many  of  these  problems  have  been 
the  subjects  of  long  stiuly  and  thought 
while  others  are  yet  in  the  process  of 
development. 

The  outstanding  note  of  the  two-day 
session  was  that  of  plans  for  the  future 
to  further  improve  and  strengthen  the 
markets  for  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Delegates  from  most  of  its  279  local 
organizations  throughout  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  who  were  in  attendance 
during  the  various  meetings  of  the  two 
day  session,  heard  the  various  reports 
of  the  officers  and  the  different  depart- 
mental programs.  They  discussed  plans 
and  aided  in  considering  various  coopera- 
tive projects.  These  delegates  and 
members  can  now  carry  this  message 
of  the  Association's  development  and 
activities  back  home  to  the  local  units, 
so  that  the  membership  at  large  may  Ijc 
informed  as  to  problems  and  plans  of 
the  organization. 

Outstanding  addresses  were  made  by 
leaders  in  the  industry,  covering  the 
many  problems  confronting  the  dairy- 
men.    Some  of  these  will  be  printed.     In 


Local  bankers  and  business  men  in  our 
smaller  Kaslern  towns  and  county  com- 
nuinities  state  that  a  satisfactory  fluid- 
milk  market  under  I.  M.  P.  A.  con';rol 
means  i)rosperity  for  the  community. 
This  is  a  liojieful  sign.  Perhaps  soon  we 
may  look  for  the  bankers,  manufacturers 
and  nu'rchants  in  our  larger  Penna. 
centres  to  ap|)reciate  more  fully  the 
economic  iinj)()rtance  ot  a  prosperou.s 
local  agrieuliure  to  the  great  industrial 
area  centering  around  Phila.  When  ag- 
riculture had  all  but  gone  from  indus- 
trial New  England,  the  business  men 
of  these  states  C(mtiselled  together  and 
have  spent  and  are  spending  millions  to 
save  agriculture  to  New  England  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  ])ros])erous 
and  pernianeiit  industrial  development. 

Whni  we  remember  tiiat  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  corn  and  oats  is  mar- 
keted through  feeding  the  grain  to  farm 
animals  and  poultry  and  much  wheat  is 
used  as  a  feed  for  j)()ultry,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  very  important  i'i  is  to  the 
agriculture  of  Penna.  that  the  dairy  far- 
mers of  the  state  have  a  satisfactory 
market    for    their    product. 

The  recent  price  adjustment  in  the 
Pbila  Milk-Shed  meant  very  little  to  the 
individual  consumer  as  compared  with 
its  economic  importance  to  dairy  farmers 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  throughout 
the  "Interstate"  territory. 

Any  advance  in  milk  prices  is  im- 
mediately reflected  in  greater  buying 
l)ower  among  our  producers — and  the 
eonsecjuent  |nircha.se  of  those  things  our 
farmers  need  and  use,  such  as  farm 
machinery,  barn-e<piipinent,  labor-saving 
devices  for  the  housekeeper,  new  auto, 
or  a  radio.  Then  too,  improved  markets 
for  dairy  products  aid  greatly  both  in 
the  securing  of  adecjuate  credit  facilities 
and  the  prompt  payment  of  bank  loans 
bv  farmers. 


CHECK  UP  NOW 

Do  you  get  your  copy  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  regularly?  Have  you 
kejit  the  mailing  department  advised  of 
any  change  in  your  mailing  address? 

The  Milk  Producers'  Review  keeps  you 
posted  on  prevailing  milk  prices — quotes 
them  monthly  and  i)rints  the  surplus 
price  of  milk  each  month. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  read 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  It  will  keep 
you  informed  on  market  and  general  con- 
ditions and  incidentally,  when  answer- 
ing advertisements  always  mention  the 
fact  that  you  read  the  advertisement  in 
the  "Review" — Advertisers  who  .spend 
money  for  their  Ads  in  the  Review,  like 
to  know  who  reads  them. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  the  Philadelphia  Mi^k  Sbed  During 

November 

There  lias  been  a  goo;i  demand  for  fluid 
milk  throughout  the  inontli  and  tui  an 
average  just  about  tcjuals  the  ])ro(luetive 
basis. 

Production  in  many  cases  re))resen  s 
about  tile  average  for  the  season.  Here 
and  there  decreases  are  to  be  noted,  due 
primarily  to  .seasonable  conditions. 
()))eii  ])asture  lias  come  to  t!ie  end  for 
this  year  and  many  farmers  are  begin- 
ning their  u.sual  winter  feeding  programs 

All  the  basie  supply  of  producers' 
milk  during  November,  as  governed  t)y 
the  1925  basic  (|uan'ity  will  be  jiaid  for 
l)y  coo|)i'rative  dealers  at  full  basic 
])rices.  Milk  sliipjx-d  in  excess  of  the 
1925  basic  (juantily  will  be  paid  for  at 
the   ("lass    I    surj)lus    price. 

(irade  H  market  milk,  three  jier  cent 
butter  fat  content,  (basie  tpianti  y  aver- 
age) delivered  f  o.  b.  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing   November    is    (|uoted    at    ifi'i.'29    ])er 

hundnd  i)ounds,  or  S  cents  per  quart. 

The  ])riee  of  basic  milk  of  the  same 
grade  and  butter  fat  eonten',  delivered 
a!^  receiving  stations  in  the  51-()0  mile 
zone  from  Pbiladelpliia,  for  the  month 
of  November  was  S2.71  cents  ])er  hun- 
dred ]>()un(ls.  The  usual  butter  fat  dif- 
fertiitial  applying  in  all  cases. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  for  Novem- 
ber, at  all  receiving  station.s,  ti%  butter 
fat  content,  elrss  I  basis  is  (juoted  a', 
.SI. 97  ])i'r  hundred  ])oun(ls,  as  compared 
to  ii^l.HI  one  montli  ago.  All  milk  in 
excess  of  the  basic  ([uantity  will  be  paid 
for  by  cooperating  dealers,  at  the  class 
I    surplus   price.     Class    II    suri)Ius   does 

not  again  become  effective  until  January 
1927. 

Feed  Prices 
The  feed  market  has  been  compara- 
tively s'eady  during  Novemlu'r,  some- 
what lower  prices  have  prevailed  for 
some  cla.s.ses  of  feeds  but  there  has  been 
no  .sharp  movement,  either  up  or  down. 

Mill  feeds  have,  if  anytliing,  been  a  trifle 
easier  and  (juotations  have  been  on  a 
more  or   less   nominal   basis. 

November  Butter  Prices 
Tlu're  has  been  a  steady  upward  move- 
ment in  the  price  of  butter.  Early  in 
the  monlh  ihe  marliet  was  firm  at  l-H 
cents  per  ixnind  for  92  score  solid  pack 
butter.  New  York  ("ity.  liy  gradual  ad- 
vances the  price  by  mid-month  h.id 
reached  50  cents  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  was  firm  at  52^  cents.  Heceipts 
on  the  whole  show  a  slighi  decrease  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  last  Nov. 

There  has  been  some  little  butter  im- 
ported from  Denmark,  but  the  tonnage 
so  far  this  seastm  has  not  been  large. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  buf.er. 
New  York  City,  on  which  the  basic  j)rice 
for  November  was  figured  was  .500  cents 
]>er  hundred  pounds. 


FARM  LABOR  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
Estimates  now  available  showing  the 
supply  and  demand  of  farm  labor,  in- 
dicate the  present  supply  as  being  83 
])er  cent  of  a  iu)rmal  and  the  present 
demand  at  9i  j)er  cent  of  normal,  restdt- 
ing  in  a  ])resent  potential  of  88.3  per 
cent  as  compared  with  87.4  per  cent  the 
October  potential  and  91. 4  the  potential 
supply  on  November  1st,  1925. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

GOOD  FARM  HAND 

Every  dairyman  should  be  interested 
in  the  work  being  done  by  the  Nafonal 
Farm  School,  located  near  Doylestown, 
Penna.  This  school  was  founded  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has 
aimually  graduated  a  class  of  trained 
young  men,  fitted  to  take  up  the  gei)eral 
work  of  farming  and  particularly  that  of 
dairymen. 

The  National  Farm  S<'hoo!,  is  locateil 
on  1200  acres  of  land  in  Rucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  equipjied 
in  the  modern  way.     It  has  a  new  and 


COWS  DO  DRINK  WATER 
Drinking  cups  in  the  dairy  barn  are 
a  good  investment.  Cows  in  milk  need 
an  abundance  of  water  and  opportunity 
to  drink  after  each  feed.  Provide  now 
for  greater  cow  comfort  and  more  dairy 
dollars    during   the    coming    winter. 


QUALITY  CONTROL 

DEPARTMENT  MAN 

TAKES  NEW  POSITION 

D.  A.  McCarthy,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Quality  Control  Dei)art- 
ment  of  tiie  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  for  three  years,  has  ac- 
cei)ted  a  position  in  the  Service  Bureau 
Department  of  the  National  Dairy  Coui'.- 
cil,  with  headcpiarters  in  Chicago,  III. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  Quality 
Control  Department,  Mr.  McCarthy 
assisted  in  the  pre|)aration  of  the  agri- 
cultural exhibit  display  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dej)artment  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Building  at  the 
Sesqui-Centeunial  Exjjosition  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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building. 

While  the  National  Farm  School  was 
founded  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Krouskoi)f, 
and  while  the  funds  for  its  suiijmrt  have 
been  jirovided  by  members  of  tiie 
Hebrew  Faith  in  America  the  school  is 
non-.sectarian  in  character  and  the  edu- 
cation provided  is  free  of  cost  to  the 
students. 

The  course  embraces  three  years  of 
stiuly  and  actual  farm  jjractice  and  the 
graduates  range  from  19  to  21  years  of 
.".ge.  -V  student  body  of  about  KiO  is 
maii'.^aiiu'd  at  the  school. 

Each  year,  in  February,  a  graduating 
class  of  these  young,  trained  men  are 
available  for  employment  at  prevailing 
wages  for  good  farm  hands,  where  they 
can  further  advance  their  education  by 
the  i)ractical  operation  of  actual  farm 
w<<rk. 

CIrant  Wright,  publisher  of  the  "East- 
ern Dealer''  is  a  director  of  the  National 
Farm  School,  and  as  such  is  partictilarly 
ii'.terested  in  ])lacing  graduates  in  such 
em|>loyment  that  not  only  the  student 
but  the  employing  farmer  will  be  mutu- 
ally benefitted.  It  is  believed  imp(»rtant 
that  the  graduate  body  be  jilaced  where 
they  will  be  particularly  suited  for  the 
work  to  be  performed  and  the  i)lacing 
of  such  graduates  is  being  given  his 
personal  attention. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  are  open  for  the  engage- 
ment of  such  trained  young  inetL,  and 
will  commimicate  with  (Irant  Wright, 
527  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
l)rompt  personal  attention  will  be  given 
the  inquiry. 
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STORAGE  STOCKS  OF  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  AND   MEATS,   UP; 
POULTRY  AND  EGGS,  DOWN 

Increa.sed  sujijilies  of  dairy  jirtulucts 
and  meats  in  cold  storage  Sei>tember  1 
this  year  compared  with  last,  and  de- 
crea.sed  supjilies  of  i)oultry  and  eggs  arc 
shown  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  for  September  13. 

Stocks  of  creamery  butter  are  jilaced 
at  1.38,109,000  pounds  compared  with 
128,403,000  pounds  a  year  ago,  and  a 
five-year  average  of  118,381,000  pounds. 
Total  stocks  of  meats  are  reported  at 
722,552,000  pounds  comjiared  with  G94,-  % 
915,000  i)ounds  on  September  1  last  year, 
and  a  five-year  average  of  778,530,000 
])ounds. 

Frozen  poultry  supplies  are  rejiorted 
at  38,010,000  pounds  comi)ared  with 
47,940.000  pounds  last  Sejitember,  and  a 
five-year  average  of  .32,730,000  pounds. 
Eggs  in  cold  storage  fill  9,503,000  cases 
e(»mi)ared  with  9,873,000  cases  a  year  ago, 
and  a  five-year  average  of  9,070,000  cases. 

Lard  production  during  August  is 
Jilaced  at  113,803,000  pounds  compared 
with  90,421,000  pounds  during  August, 
1925,  and  a  five-year  average  of  113,- 
122,000  i)ounds.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  lard  September  1,  totaled  150,823,000 
jiounds  compared  with  114,724,000 
))ounds  last  year,  and  a  five-year  average 
of  124,980,000  pounds. 
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PHILADELPHIA   SELLING  PLAN 

The  hasic  and  surplus  provisions  of  Ilie  I'liihidci]  hia  .Selling'  Plan  ajrain  lu'cniiio  effective 
with  January,  l!>2(i.  'I'lic  Imsic  (|uaiilit.v  is  represented  li.v  tiie  averat;e  monthly  sliipnu'iit  of 
milk   duriiifc  October,    N'ovenilier   and    I)e<'eiiil)er,    1!>2.5. 

Beginning  with  .lanuary,  lifJC),  milk  is  i)ai(l  for  l)y  cnojierat iiiK  dealers,  on  the  liasic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  sliipped  in  excess  of  the  liasic  (|uaiitity.  wil!  lie  paid  for  on  the  averafje 
New  York,   92   score   liutter,   solid  jiack.   price  for  the  ii;oiith,   plus  'J(l  ii t  cent. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  '.','/,  liulterfat  milk  aii(l  a  dilTei  eiitial  of  I  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  lialf-leiith  point  mi  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  jioiiits. 
(Inland   stations   carry    dilTerent  ials    siili.iect    to    local    a  iranj;cn:eiits. ) 

INTER-STATE   MILK   PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  uiiderstaiidiiiu  it  is  net  to  the  jiroducers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  iiayment  to  i)roducers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and    payments: 

(1)  To  the  lMiiladeli;hia  Inter-Stiite  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  ( H'llj-  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased   from  any  iiroducer  at   price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Interstate  .Milk  Producers'  .\ss(iciat ion  2c  iier  100  pounds  (4*i',-.  quarts) 
of  all   milk   bought   from   members  of  said   Association. 

(S)  To  the  Phibirle1ii1ii:i  I  nf  er-.St  :i1.>  l):iiry  ("niiiiiMl  "c  iii'V  1(10  iioiindw  Mill;;,  nn.irtu) 
of  all  milk  bought   from  other  i»roduccrs  at  price  listed   hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  l)e  used  by  tlie  recipients  for  imiiroving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distrilmtion  of  milk  in  the  I'liilndelpliia  Milk  Shed:  for  improvement  anil 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educati<iiial  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
]iroducts.. 
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BASIC   PRICE 

November 

F.   0.  B.   Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Test 

I'er 

Price 

per   cent. 

100    lbs. 

per   qt. 

:<. 

$3.29 

7.1 

Il.o.-j 

3.31 

7.1 

:t.l 

3.33 

7.15 

:».i.'> 

3.35 

" 

7.2 

3.2 

3.37 

7.25 

:i.2.'> 

3.39 

7.3 

:!.;t 

3.41 

7  35 

■A.H5 

3.43 

7.4 

3.4 

3.45 

7.4 

3.4.5 

3.47 

7.45 

3.5 

3.49 

7.5 

3. 5.'. 

3.51 

7.55 

3.6 

3.53 

7.6 

3.6.5 

3.55 

7.H5 

3.7 

3  57 

7.65 

3.75 

3.59 

7.7 

3.8 

3.61 

7  75 

3.85 

3.63 

7.H 

3.0 

3.65 

7.85 

3.95 

3.67 

7.9 

4 

3.69 

7.95 

4.05 

TTl 

8. 

4.1 

3.73 

8. 

4.15 

3.75 

8.05 

4.2 

3.77 

8.1 

4.25 

3.79 

8.15 

4.3 

3.81 

8.2 

4.35 

3.83 

8.25 

4.4 

3.85 

8.3 

4.45 

3.87 

8.3 

4.5 

3.89 

8.3  5 

4.55 

3.91 

8  4 

4  6 

.3. 93 

8.45 

4.65 

3.95 

8.5 

4.7 

3.97 

8.55 

4.75 

3.99 

8.6 

4  8 

4.(11 

8.65 

4.85 

4.n:i 

S.e.'i 

4.9 

4  05 

8.7 

4.95 

4.07 

8.75 

5. 

4.09 

8.8 

When   m 

Ik    is  not    tested,   the 

price  f.  0.  b. 

Philadelphia    is   H    cents  per  qua 

rt. 

NOVEMBER  SURPLUS 

PRICE 

r.  0.   B.   Philadelphia 

Class  I  Milk 

Test 

per  cent 

per    100    Ills. 

per_  qf. 

3. 

$2.55 

5.5 

3.n5 

2.57 

.5.5 

3.1 

2.59 

5..'>5 

3.15 

2.61 

5.6 

3.2 

2.63 

5.65 

3.25 

2.65 

5.7 

3.3 

2.67 

5.75 

3.35 

2.69 

6.8 

3.4 

2.71 

5.85 

3.45 

2.73 

5.0 

3.5 

2.75 

5.0 

3.55 

2.77 

5.95 

3.6 

2.79 

6. 

3.65 

2.81 

6.05 

3.7 

2.83 

6.1 

3.75 

2.85 

6.1 

3.8 

2.87 

6.15 

:i.85 

2.8!> 

6.2 

3.9 

2.91 

6.25 

3.95 

2.93 

6.3 

4. 

2.95 

6.35 

4  ns 

2  97 

6.4 

4.1 

2.99 

6.45 

4.15 

3.01 

6.45 

4.2 

3.03 

6.5 

4.25 

3.05 

6.55 

4.3 

3.07 

6.6 

4  35 

3  09 

6.65 

4.4 

3.11 

6.7 

4.46 

3.13 

6.75 

4.5 

3.15 

6.75 

4.55 

3.17 

6.8 

4.6 

3.19 

6.85 

4  65 

3  21 

6.9 

4.7 

3.23 

6.95 

4.75 

3.25 

7. 

4.8 

3.27 

7.05 

4.85 

3.29 

7.05 

4.9 

3.31 

7.1 

4.95 

3.33 

7.15 

5. 

3.35 

7.2 

MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OP    GRADE    B 

OB  MARKET  MILK 

F.     O.     B.     Philadelphia     and 

at 

receiving 

stations  in 

the  50  mile  zone  at 

3% 

butterfat. 

Receiving 

F.   O.  B.           ( 

tation   50  mile 

quart   Phila. 

zone 

per  cwt. 

1926 

•lanuary    1 

-15                    6.8 

2.60 

lanuary  16-31                 6.3 

2.37 

February 

6.3 

2.37 

March 

6.8 

2.37 

April 
May 

6.8 

2.37 

5.8 

2.13 

'une 

S.8 

2.13 

Tnly 

6.3 

2.37 

August 

6.3 

2.37 

Sftpt«mber 

1-15              6.3 

2.37 

Sep<«mber 

16  30             7.1 

2.71 

October 

7.1 

2.71 

Xovember 

7.1 

2.71 

BASIC  PRICE 

November 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE   B   MARKET 

MILK 

Quotations    ii 

re    at    railroid 

jioints.      Inland 

St, It 

oils    carry 

dilTereiitials     sub.iect     to    loc.il 

arr  in^cnieiits. 

P 

rices      are 

less      frei'.ilit 

ai;d      reci'ivint: 

Stat 

<in    char;;es 

Freight    Kates 

Price 

Miles 

1(10   lbs. 

3'/t    milk 

1 

to    10    incl 

.268 

$2.79 

11 

to   20       •• 

.283 

2.77 

21 

to    30       " 

.303 

2.75 

31 

to    4(1 

.313 

2.74 

41 

to    5(1       " 

.333 

2.72 

51 

to    60       " 

.343 

2.71 

61 

to    70 

.364 

2.69 

71 

to    80       •• 

.374 

2.68 

81 

to    90       " 

.389 

2  67 

91 

to    1(10     " 

.399 

2.66 

101 

to    11(1     •' 

.414 

2.64 

11  1 

t<i    120    " 

.424 

2.63 

12  1 

to    130     •• 

.434 

2.62 

131 

to    140    " 

.450 

2.61 

1  11 

to    150     " 

.460 

2.60 

151 

to    160     " 

.475 

2.58 

161 

to    170     " 

.480 

2  58 

171 

to    180     " 

.490 

2.57 

IHI 

to    19(1     •' 

.505 

2.55 

191 

to    200     " 

.510 

2.55 

20  1 

to    21(1     " 

.520 

2.54 

21  I 

to    22(1    •' 

.535 

2.. 52 

221 

to    230    " 

.540 

2.52 

231 

to   24(1    " 

.550 

2.51 

•_M1 

t  1    25(1    " 

.556 

2  50 

251 

to    2(i(l     " 

.566 

2.49 

2(il 

to    27(1    " 

.576 

2.4X 

271 

to    28(1     " 

.581 

2.4  •< 

2-^1 

to    29(1     " 

.596 

2.46 

291 

to  :!(io   " 

.600 

2.46 

NOVEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All   Receiving  Stations 


Test 
3. 

:!.(i5 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

.3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4  1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


per  1  (10  lbs. 
$1.97 
l.!»9 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 

O    ')  I 

2.23 
2.25 
2  27 
2.29 
2!3'l 
2.33 
2.35 
2  37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.4  3 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.6:i 
2.65 
2.67 
2  (»9 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 


1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.55 
1.59 
1.62 


SURPLUS  PRICES 

Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%    milk    at    all    re<eiving    Klations 

January  2.15 

February  2.13 

March  2.o4 

April  1.87 

Mav  1.92 

June  1.95 

Julv  1.93  

.\ugust  1.96  

September  2.10  

October  2.21  

November  2.37  •         ■ 

DECEMBER  PRICES 

Inter-State   Milk   Producers'    Association 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
December  will,  subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  the  satne  as  quoted  for  Xovember.  Sur- 
))lus  jirices  will  be  computed  in  nc()ordance 
with  the  basic  quantity  established  in  Oclo- 
bf  November  and  December.  1925.  or  where 
such  basis  has  not  been  established,  on  the 
quantity  agreed  upon  between  buyers  and 
sellers.  During  October.  November  and 
December    all    milk    in    excess    of    the    basic 


(|ua 
buy 
pri( 

soli 

11.01 


3 
4 
.5 
6 
8 
9 
10 

1 1 

12 
13 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 

"JO 

•>•» 
23 
24 
26 
27 
20 
30 


iitity  will  be  paid  for,  by  cooi)eratiiig 
ers,  on  the   basis  of  Class  I  Surplus.      This 

•e  is  based  upon  the  average  92  score, 
d  packed  butler  price,  N.  Y.  City,  for  the 
mil,    plus   20   per   cent. 

NOVEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
92  Score.  Solid  Packed 

Philadelphia           .\ew    York  Chicago 

49                        48  47 

49                        —  47 

49    1/4                48    1/4  47 

49    1/2                48    1/4  47 

49  1 /2                 48    1 /2  47 

50  49  47 
50   1/2               49   1/2  47    1/2 
50    1/2                49    1/2  48 
50    1 /2                49    1 /2  48 

50  1/2                 49    1/2  — 

51  50  48    1/2 
51                          50  48    1/2 

51  1/2                 50    1/2  48    3/4 

52  51  49 
52                          51  4y 

52  1/2                51     1/2  49 

53  52  49 
53                           51     1/2  49    1/4 
53                           51     1/2  49    1 /2 
53                           52  50 


53 

52 

50    1/2 

53    1/2 

52 

51 

— 

52    1/2 

— 

54 

53 

52 

54    1/2 

53    1/2 

52    1/2 

PENNA.  STATE  FARM  SHOW 

Plan.s  were  made  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  general  committee,  representing 
22.')  farm  organizations,  for  the  largest 
statewide  farm  products  show  ever  held 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  date  being  set  as 
January    17    to   21,    1927. 

Manager  H.  E.  Kiugh  reported  that 
this  show  will  occupy  130,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  2(>.000  .s(juare  feet  more 
than  the  show  a  year  ago.  A  budget 
approximately  .^21,000  including  .<i>7,000  in 
premiums,  for  the  1927  show  was  pre- 
.sented.  The  premium  list  is  now  in  the 
printer's  hands  and  will  be  available 
for  distribution  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  opening  convocation  meeting  of 
the  wShow  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening, 
•lanuary  IHtb.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  to  provide  for  the  regular  annual 
meetings  of  the  2.')  farm  organisations 
which  cooperate  with  the  management  of 
the   Show. 

Reports  frjun  the  conunittee.s  in  charge 
of  the  various  exhibits  indicated  greater 
interest  in  exhibiting  among  j)roducers 
than     a    year    ago. 

The  livestock  show  will  be  three  or 
four  times  larger  than  the  1926  exhibit. 
.\  total  of  200  l)aby  beef  calve-s,  120  hogs 
of  four  different  breeds,  100  lambs,  and 

.'10  head  of  dairy   cattle  of  f(Uir  different 
breeds    will    be   exhibited. 

The  Junior  department  will  include  vo- 
cational demonstration  contests,  a  voca- 
tional day,  a  show  of  beef  calves  by 
boys  and  girls  clubs  and  a  .Jersey  calf 
club  show.  At  least  ."jOO  boys  and  girls 
are   expeetetl    to    take    part. 


J2I9   HEAVY   MILKERS 

REPORTED  IN  STATE 
Thirty  Pennsylvania  cow  testing  assoc- 
iations reported    11,088  cows  tested  dur- 
ing October,   the   monthly   report   of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  exten- 
sion service  shows.  Of  this  number  1219 
gave  a  half  ton  or  more  milk,  and  918 
producid   10  or  more  j>ounds  of  fat. 

The  Chester  Valley  association  led  in 
number  of  cows  tested  with  .').34.  Warren 
was  second  with  .530.  The  Coventry 
associatitm  of  Chester  County,  with  73, 
was  first  in  number  of  tO-pound  fat  pro- 
ducers, and  the  Warren  group  was  sec- 
ond with  fifi.  Carbon-Lehigh  ranked 
first  in  number  of  1000-pound  milkers, 
111.  Eighty-three,  the  next  largest  num- 
ber, was  that  of  the  Coventry  as.sociation. 

Carbon-Lehigh  diirymen  took  all  the 
other  honors  for  the  nion'.b.  A  regis- 
tered Molstein  owned  by  lierton  McLean, 
of  that  groiij),  was  the  best  milker  with 
2331  pounds  and  the  highest  cow  in 
butterfat,    ]>roducing    K8..5    jxiunds.     The 

highest  10-cow  average  in  butterfat,  69.4 
pounds,  also  was  made  by  this  associa- 
tion. 
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Substantial  Progress 

September  Figures  Show 
Steady  Gain  Throughout 
Exchange  Territory. 

The  Eastern  States  Fanners'  Ex- 
change m.'ide  its  cooperative  feed 
and  grain  buying  service  available 
this  .spring  to  Pennsylvania  farmers 
at  the  request  of  Pennsylvania  far- 
mers. The  first  Eastern  .States  ear 
resulting  from  the  request  for  reg- 
ular service  in  Pennsylvania  arrived 
at  Newton  on  March  28.  On  Oc- 
tober 23  shipping  stations  have  been 
established  at  18  points  in  the  .state. 

Rumors  are  now  being  passed 
about  in  Pennsylvania  that  the 
Eastern  States  I'armers'  Exchange 
is  looking  for  members  in  Penn- 
sylvania because  it  is  .slipping  in  its 
old  territory.      \\'hat  are  the  facts? 

Prior  to  extending  its  service  to 
Pennsylvania  the  Exchange  was 
operating  in  the  New  England 
States,  Delaware,  ;ind  Caroline 
County,  Maryland.  The  .service 
which  originated  in  New  England 
was  extended  to  Delaware  in  1!)22 
at  the  request  of  Delaware  farmers, 
nnd  to  C'aroline  County,  ^Laryland 
in  the  fall  of  192-5  at  the  request  of 
C'aroline  County  farmers.  The 
figures  in  tlie  aeeompanying  table 
.show  that  the  Exchange  is  slipi)ing 
— but  slipping  forward  and  not 
backward. 

Table  of  Comparative  Tonnage  of 

Eastern  States  Feed  and 

Grain  Shipments 

(><t.    '25  Oct.    '24 

thru  tUni 

Sept.    '2G  Sept.    '25 

Maine    6,981  4,.'50H 

New    Hampshire    ...     9,.5.57  7,670 

Vermont  26,170  25,6.51 

Ma.ssachusetts   40,868  34,934 

Rhode   Island    3..561  3,413 

Connecticut    2.5,.518  21,04.') 

Delaware    6,437  6,146 

Maryland    886  4tl 

Pennsylvania     1,172  23 

Other     96 

121,249  103,831 

Note  that  in  each  state  served  by 
the  Exchange  more  tonnage  was 
delivered  during  the  12  months  end- 
ing eptember  l!)2f)  than  during  the 
12  ])revious  months,  and  that  the 
total  gains  amounted  to  17.418  tons. 

The  Eastern  Statis  feed  .service 
is  gaining  wherever  farmers  are 
availing  themselves  of  it,  because 
it  is  convincing  an  ever  increasing 
list  of  members  that  it  can  perform 
for  them  a  valuable  service  which 
they  cannot  secure  .acting  as  indi- 
viduals or  through  small  local 
groups. 

For  further  information  on  the 
Eastern  States  cooperative  feed 
buying  service,  a  service  which 
should  not  be  confused  with  that 
otTered  by  feed  manufacturers  either 
through  dealers  or  groups  of  far- 
mers, write  the  office. 

pastern  S^at^  f\[Fm€Ps  Exchange 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  organizatioPt 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

jarmers  it  serves 

SPRINGflELD  MASSACHUSETTS 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  COOPERATIVE  ENDEAVOR 

H.   D.  AUebach,  President,   Inter-State   Milk   Producers'   Association 
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Frtclerifk  Shangli',  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 
Kujiene  H.  lieniutt,  Northampton  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

C.  II.  Masland,  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

llaroUl  1).  Harkrr,  Hurlington  County, 
New  Jersey. 

A.  H.  Wa(Ulin>;ton,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
G.  A.  Corey,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 

3.     ->1.     »»I111CIC^,     A  emxM     v.«'i. ..»,.,     ...v.. 

K.  Nelson  James,  Cecil  County,   Md. 

The  directors  organized  by  electing 
Mr.  Willits,  President;  H.  1).  Allebach, 
Vice  President;  Walter  Kirhy,  Burling- 
ton County,  Treasurer;  K.  W.  Balders- 
lon,  Chester  County,  Secretary;  with 
Messrs.  Corey,  Light  and  Siiangle  as 
memhers  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
addition  to  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Building  a  Membership— 19 J  7 
The  remaining  nine  months  of  1!»17 
were  sjient  in  getting  organized.  The 
Association  formally  opened  its  Phila- 
delphia headquarters  in  the  Heed  Build- 
ing on  July  Lst.  The  office  force  con- 
sisted of  the  secretary  and  two  assis- 
tants. 

The     Secretary     was     instructed     to 


ed  for  their  milk.  One  such  territory 
had  had  a  strike,  almost  the  only  one 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  Inter-State 
history.  Mr.  Willits  states  that  "all  of 
the  75  men  in  one  station  stood  firm, 
held  their  milk,  and  secured  the  Associa- 
tion i)rice  when  such  has  been  refused 
them." 

He  further  states  that  l)y  this  time,  the 
f.j-wt   of   I'Jcrpiuhfr.   "th«»  eoinniisslon  due 
the  organization  by  our  mend)ers  is  now 
C(»ming    in    fairly   regularly   through    the 
cooperation    of    most    dealers."     By    this 
time,  too,  the  directors   had   worked  to- 
gether long  enough  to  have  developed  the 
si)lendid  policies  of  fair  play  which  have 
eharacteri/ed    the    Association    until   this 
day.     Mr.  Willits  states  in  this  connec- 
tion, "we  want  to  deal  justly  with  all,— 
fear  no  one,  and  to  discriminate  against 
no    one.     We   have   endeavored   to    make 
milk    dealers    realize    that    we    want    to 
treat  all  alike,— both  large  and  small,— 
and    to    be    perfectly    just    in    all    our 
demands." 
. . .      Organizing  the  Market— I9I8 

Early  in  1918  a  large  nund)er  of  ques- 
tions confronted  the  Association,  but 
most    prominent    of   these    was   that    of 


1916 
Vision 


their   routes   so  that    one    man    and   one 
horse  serve  as   much    milk  as   was  com- 
monly   delivered    by    two    men    and    two 
horses    ten    years    ago    in    this    city,    or 
even    now   in    many    neighboring   cities." 
'I'he  work  which  was  done  during  this 
year  by  the  Food  Administration  through 
the  activities   of   Dr.    Clyde   L.    King  in 
cooperation    with    the     Association    and 
representative     dealers     throughout     the 
territory,  developed  a  permanent  market- 
ing  i>rogram   and  price  structure   which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.     Many  slight 
variations    have    necessarily    been    made 
in   many  of  the  markets,  bid   the  policy 
on    which    it    was    based    remains    true, 
namely,  that  the  price  at  all  these  mar- 
kets is  based  on  the  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
price     with     such     local     variations     for 
freight  as  will  keep  just  enojigh  milk  in 
each    respective   territ(»ry    to    supply   the 
demand  but  not  enough  milk  to  fiood  the 

market. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  president's  address 
„f  i9i8._»Your  officers  liave  found  it 
necessary  to  visit  many  of  our  local 
markets  during  the  past  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  campaign  to  place  all  such 


1921 


mittees  and  much  time  and  thought   on 
the  part  of  the  linard  of  Directors.     This 
was  agreed  to   by   tne  dealers  and   then 
presented  to  the  stockholders  of  the  asso- 
ciation    at     tlie     annual     meeting     held 
Deceml)er   1st    and    2nd,    1919,   for    final 
a))proval.     It  was  adopted  and  went  into 
effect   January,    1920.     This   plan    natur- 
ally created  much  consternation  through- 
out the  territory,  largely  because  it  was 
not  possible  tor   tne   members  to  iie   in- 
formed in  advance  so  as  to  regulate  their 
])rodiiction  practises.     A  large  nundier  of 
meetings  were  held  to  iron  out  misunder- 
standings with  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
many  adjustments  and  explanations  had 
tc  he  made.     Too  much  credit  cannot  be    A  /^  . 
given   to  the  faith  of  the  members  who 
responded    to    the    appeals    of    the    vice- 
I)resident,   and   others    to    stand    by    the 
l>roposition  and  give  it  a  fair  trial.     The 
plan  has  now  been  tried  long  enough  so 
that  we  can  with  certainty  point  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  its  adoption 
by   the  organization.       During  the    first 
year  ai>proximately  357*^  of  the  milk  was 
sold  at  surplus  prices  by  our  members. 
During  the  past  year  this  represented  less 
than    10%,  and   the   removal   of  all  this 

1922 
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Faitll      +Co-orJinatio..+    Stabilization       +l.forn,cJ  McnLJiip+EJucational  Advcrtisiiifi*   Quality    ProJuch 


t  t  .!,„   Tnf^r  «H)itp   Milk   Producers'    Association.      The   com- 

illustration  .how.  accurately  tl,e  erowth  .-^  -com  u.^^ent  of  the   ten  years   o     P  „,  ^.,„,  ,.„,  ,,,„  ,„refully  selected 

of  ihe  organization,  is  pictured  .n   tt>e«.ze  of  the  farmers^  drawn   to^^^^^^  illustrated  by  that  particular  acl.v.ty. 


organize  a  membership  campaign  in 
which  all  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  pledged  tliemselves  to  assist. 
Meetings  were  called  throughout  the 
territory  and  speakers  were  sent  to  all 
these  meetings  with  contracts  and  copies 
of  the  by-laws  and  rules  for  local  units. 
Members  of  the  jirovisional  association  of 
1916  were  allowed  to  join  the  new  asso- 
ciation being  credited  in  their  stock  sub- 
scriptions with  the  amotmt  of  dues  they 
had  paid  in  the  provisional  organization. 
By  July  quite  a  number  of  the  dealers 
had  agreed  to  deduct  and  remit  commis- 
sions. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting.  President 
Willits'  report  stated  that  "The  first  test 
of  our  strength  came  Jtdy  1st,  when  we 
assumed  active  charge  of  the  sale  of  milk 
of  our  members.  We  demanded  and 
secured  a  substantial  advance  over  the 
previous  price." 

"We  realize  that  the  price  is  the  first 
thing  we  consider,  but  it  is  not  all.  It 
is  very  important  that  whatever  price 
is  set,  that  it  can  be  secured  for  everyone 
and  that  it  be  just  and  equitable  to  all." 
Mr.  Willits  went  on  to  say  that  by  this 
time  the  organization  had  grown  to 
twenty-one  counties  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  a  large  proportion  of  which, 
while  within  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
for  many  years,  had  never  been  in  a 
position  to  cooperate  with  others  in 
arranging  the  price  which  they  obtain- 


co-ordinating  the  prices  of  smaller  mar- 
kets around  Philadeli)hia  so  that  at  all 
these  markets  the  price  would  automati- 
cally be  adjusted  with  every  change  of 
the  price  throughout  the  Milk  Shed.  Dr. 
Clyde  E.  King,  food  administrator  for 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  journeyed 
throughout  the  territory  meeting  with 
local  administrators  and  adjusting  in 
connection  with  a  representative  from 
our  officers,— sometimes  the  secretary  but 
most  generally  the  vice-president,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  milk  producers,  to- 
gether with  a  local  committee  and  re- 
presentative milk  dealers  of  each  respec- 
tive community. 

The  food  administration  during  this 
year  secured  the  cooperation  of  Phila- 
delphia dealers  and  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  in  the  policy  of 
distribution  which  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  Philadelphia  situation.  Presi- 
dent Willits,  In  his  report  this  year, 
stated  with  reference  to  food  administra- 
tion activities.  "The  policy  of  carefully 
inspecting  the  dealers  books  and  elimina- 
ting unsound  business  practices  has 
enabled  the  dealers  to  sell  for  14c  per 
quart  as  compared  with  17c  in  New  York 
and  Baltimore.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
great  advantage  to  the  Philadelphia  pro- 
ducers of  this  low  retail  price.  As  an 
example  of  the  improved  conditions  I 
might  add  that  the  Philadelphia  dealers 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to  so  concentrate 


places  within  the  Philadelphia  Milk-Shed 
on   the   basis   of    Philadelphia   price   less 

freight. 

A  minor  accomplishment  in  1918 
which  did  not  mean  much  financially  to 
our  members  hut  which  terminated  a 
very  annoying  situation  at  many  ship- 
ping points,  was  that  of  securing  through 
the  United  States  Railroad  admin'stra- 
tion  a  ruling  reipiiring  all  railroads  to 
load  the  farmers'  milk  so  that  the  far- 
mers themselves  did  not  have  to  await 
the  arrival  of  trains  and  assist  in  this 
work.  This  may  seem  some-what  trivial 
today,  but  it  had  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion for  many  years  and  was  substantial 
evidence  of  the  value  of  united  effort. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  accomplish- 
ments which  was  shared  in  by  our  then 
new  legal  counsel,  the  firm  of  Taylor  & 

Robcy. 

Balancing  Production— J9I9 
When  the  war  closed  the  markets  for 
dairy  products  required  very  sharp  re- 
adjustments. Earge  quantities  of  manu- 
factured products  for  European  ship- 
ment were  no  longer  needed  and  it  was 
apparent  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
that  the  fluid  milk  market  was  the  one 
which  needed  to  'ie  cultivated  most  fully. 
Ttie  price  of  milk  to  the  farmers  had 
been  sharply  reduced.  The  "Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan"  was  developed  in  the 
summer  of  1919  after  a  large  number  of 
conferences  and  reports  from  mnny  corn- 


large  anu)unt  of  surplus  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  has  .so  stablized  our 
market  that  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  our  dealers  to  handle  so  much  sur- 
plus on  the  one  hand  and  to  make  pur- 
chases of  extra  milk  at  high  prices  each 
fall  on  the  other. 

In  this  connection  we  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Willits  in  his  annual  address  of  1919:  — 
"The  haphazard  ])roducer  of  convenience 
has  been  repeatedly  warned.  The  mem- 
ber who  makes  no  more  than  507r  "^ 
surplus  need  fear  nothing  from  the  new 
arrangement.  Without  time  for  details, 
allow  us  to  urge  that  careful  considera- • 
tion  of  this  matter  will  show  it  will  con- 
serve our  market  conditions  as  no  other 
method  that  the  directors  have  had  put 
before  them  and  was  adopted  to  take 
care  of  the  present  unusual  situation." 
This  prediction  has  now  been  more  than 
realized. 

Telling  Members  Market  Facts— J920 
In  1919  the  organization  had  sent  out 
a  few  monthly  letters  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers informed  as  to  market  conditions. 
This  was  particularly  important  at  this 
time  because  of  the  disturbed  situation 
following  the  war.  Early  in  1920  a  pro- 
position was  considered  to  issue  a 
monthly  paper.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  ptiblish  our 
present  paper,  "The  Milk  Producers' 
(Continued  on  papre  7) 


TEN  YEARS  OF  COOPERATIVE  ENDEAVOR 

H.  D.   Allebach,   President,   Inter-State   Milk   Producers'   Association 


Review".  It  appeared  first  in  May  of 
that  year.  With  reference  to  this  the 
annual  rejjort  of  the  j)resident  states:  — 
"With  the  December  issue,  our  monthly 
pai)er  eoiiii)letes  its  e'glith  issue.  We 
feel  it  has  proven  its  value  and  we  have 
no  ai)ol()gies  to  offer,  though  we  invite 
constructive  criticism  at  all  times.  It 
eovers  a  much  broader  (ieid  tiian  oii" 
former  monthly  letter  and  u'tiiuately 
wiii  not  cosi  iinuii,  ii'  hii.v  imiir.  W'v 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  found  in 
Mr.  A.  A.  Miller,  one  within  our  own 
membership,  wlu)  is  fitted  by  jyersonality, 
training  and  exj)erienee,  to  act  as  Busi- 
ness Manager  and  Editor.  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  untiring  in  his  eft"ort  to  make 
it  a  success  and  the  officers  have  ai)i)re- 
ciated  his  cheerful  ct>:)i)eration,  and  his 
genial  presence  is  a  decided  as.set  in  the 
Executive  offices." 

The  Milk  Producers'  Review  is  now 
in  its  seventh  volume.  It  has  ])roven  its 
value  in  keeping  the  membersiiip  Inform- 
ed as  to  the  market  situation.  .\ii  out- 
staitding  and  unique  feature  of  this  p:iper 
has  been  the  i^ublishing  iiiontli  by  month 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation market  prices.     This  has  enabied 


advertising  campaign  and  ])rovi(ling  for 
its  linaiicing  by  producers  and  dealers. 
'I'his  resolution  is  as  follows:  — 

WIIKUHAS,  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  has  at  pre- 
sent no  adecpiate  funds  for  a  cam- 
l)aign  to  increase  the  eonsunii)tion 
of  milk  and  dairy  ])rodiicts  and, 
WHEREAS,  the  use  of  but  a  small 

additional  amount  of  milk  per  capita 

)  .1 ,    ,_   i-i ,    „.,.... 

in    production     and    stimulate    and 
stabilize  the   market  in  general  and, 
WHERE. \S,  a  general  canqiaign  of 
education   in   the   value  of  milk  and 
its  i)roducts  as  a  food  is  imperative 
to  save  the  dairy  industry,  therefore, 
BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-State  Milk   Produ- 
cers'  Association    in   annual   meeting 
assembled      hereby      authorizes      its 
Board      of      Directors,      in      making 
arrangements   for  the  sale   of  mem- 
bers'   milk,   to    ai)i)ortion    for    adver- 
tising i)urpo.ses  one  cent  i)er  hundred 
pounds    of    the    arranged    price    and 
that  milk  quoted  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk     Producers'     Association     and 
Publicly    posted    shall     be     the    net 


(Continued  from  page   6) 

strations  have  been  given.  The  Drama- 
tic Department  gave  450  plays  seen  by 
over  180,000  people.  Motion  pictures 
have  been  booked  in  theaters  4,788  times. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  attendance 
where  Dairy  Council  pictures  have  been 
shown  is  800,000. 

The  best  estimate  of  the  result  of 
Dairy  Council  work  which  has  been  done 
in  cooperation  with  other  health  agencies 

:.,     r>i,:i„,l,.K>l,:„     ;.,     ♦1...I-     ^t     +U«     ITr«;fof1 

States  Department  of  Agriculture's  sur- 
vey of  milk  consumption  in  1924.  It 
states  that  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
had  increased  from  .54  pints  to  .69  pints 
during  the  period  since  the  organization 
of  the  Dairy  Council.  It  was  found  that 
the  consumption  of  butter  in  Philadel- 
phia was  23  pounds  per  capita  per  year 
as  against  less  than  17  pounds  per  capita 
per  year  for  the  whole  United  States. 
Quality  Products— J922 
In  response  to  persistent  urgings  by 
the  educational,  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies in  the  city,  the  Quality  Control  De- 
l)artinent  was  organized  in  July,  1921. 
This  dej)artiiient  carried  on  a  caiiipaign 
to  improve  the  (piality  of  milk  through 
the  use  of  sediment  testing  and  country 


cbtained   have  fully   justified   the  action 
taken  a  year  ago." 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  many 
dealers  have  found  the  cheek  testing  of 
value  to  them  in  satisfying  their  produ- 
cers. The  department  has  often  been 
called  on  by  the  dealers  to  aid  in  straigh- 
tening out  testing  difticulties  at  many 
points.  A  great  number  of  testers  have 
been  aided  in  correcting  defects  in  test- 
inir  iiK-thofls  A  f«'w  fibsters  have  been 
released  by  buyers  because  the  Associa- 
tion had  pointed  out  incompetency  and 
others  have  been  employed  on  tlie  recom- 
mendation of  the  testing  department. 
Safeguarding  the  Quality— J924 

Quality  improvement  work  continued 
along  educational  lines  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  in  1923,  when  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  calling  for  the  carrying 
cut  of  Sanitary  Regulatit)ns  through  co- 
operating agencies.  The  regulations 
were  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  six  milk  producers  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association. 

Twenty-live  thousand  copes  of  the 
regulations  were  i)rinted  and  distributed 


1923  1924 

+   rrotccfive    oupcrvision    +  otandapdization       + 


1925  1926 

KnowU Jgc  of  tlie  Market  +Dalanced  Supply  and  Demand 


Oifckiiig   the  Testing   and    Wtij<,hiii^  Safiguarding    IIip    Quality 


THE  YEARS  TO  COME 

-.  1  Ciooa    iricc3 

2  Assured  rlarkets 

O  rair  Competition 

4  Coiiiidcnce  in  tlic  future 


Developing    Markft  Records  Doelopin^  the  Selliiiii  Plan    Further 


Results 


•P.                       1     .                  ,!,„  i;.^  ,.»•  ,.v..rv  in/ni'Kln-i!    i iwl  ..v.iv  iir-'iuiiialii-Ji   winch  denote  dettnite  periods  of  growtli  and  development,   of  progress  and  accmplisli- 
togettier  for  the  common  good. 


our   members   to   check   these   published 
prices  with  their  own  milk  receipts. 

There  has  been  a  constant  endeavor  to 
curry  in  its  columns  such  news  items  as 
have  particular  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  milk  in  this  terri- 
tory. It  has  constantly  refrained  from 
competing  with  other  general  farm 
papers  in  the  publication  of  items  of 
general  interest  to  farmers.  If  there 
was  any  question  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
as  to  the  percentage  of  mend)ers  which 
read  the  paper,  all  such  doubts  were  dis- 
pelled the  last  fall  when  the  paper  carri- 
ed the  announcement  of  the  change  in 
the  Selling  Plan.  The  immediate  re- 
sponse of  question  and  comments  which 
were  received  from  every  side  showed 
not  only  the  importance  of  having  the 
paper  but  how  fully  it  was  appreciated 
by  our  meml)ers  generally. 

Spreading  the  Story  of  Milk— J92I 
The  Association  had  for  some  time 
been  interested  in  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts in  the  Philadelphia  market.  Dur- 
ing the  Food  Administration  and  subse- 
quent thereto,  it  had  cooperated  in  this 
work.  Miss  Ellen  S.  Brinton  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  food  value  of  milk  dur- 
ing 1919  for  the  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  dealers  of  Philadelphia. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1920  a 
rcfolution  was  passed  approving  of  an 


price  per  hundred  pounds  after  this 
amount,  subject  to  this  arrangement, 
shall  have  been  deducted. 
During  December,  1920,  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  was  organized. 
Its  activities  during  the  past  five  years 
have  been  so  closely  identified  with  this 
organization  that  the  Philadeli)hia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  has  made  annual 
reports  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  each  year.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  brief  scope  of  this  report 
to  more  than  refer  to  some  features  of 
its  work. 

In  1921  President  Willits  reported  that 
during  the  year  the  consumption  of  milk 
in  Philadelphia  had  shown  an  increase  of 
from  196,750,000  quarts  to  209,000,000 
quarts,  a  gain  of  over  12,000,000  quarts 
tor  the  year.  He  states,  "Had  it  not 
been  for  this  effort,  there  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  surplus  milk  to  handle,  with  the  un- 
questicmable  result  of  lower  prices  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  same." 

The  Dairy  Council  organization,  by  the 
end  of  1922,  had  been  fully  developed  and 
its  progress  since  that  time  has  been 
one  of  improvement  in  standards  of  work 
and  opportunities  for  extending  its 
message.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
forty-seven  employees. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  600,000 
people  have  attended  meetings  where 
2,666  stories,  807  lectures  and  107  demon- 


meetings.     Moving    pictures    were    deve- 
loi)cd  to  assist  in  putting  across  the  story 
of     improved     quality,     particularly     at 
country  meetings. 
Check  Testing  and  Weighing— J923 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Associa- 
tion's activities,  there   had   been,   in  re- 
sjionse    to    repeated    demands,    a    large 
number    of    butterfat   check    tests    made 
throughout   the   territory.        Mr.    F.    M. 
Twining     was     employed     as     a     full 
time    tester    in    March,    1922.        At    the 
annual  meeting  of  that  year  a  resolution 
was    passed    increasing    the    commission 
to  the  association  from  one  to  two  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.     The  Testing  De- 
jiartment  was  organized  to  carry  out  a 
complete  check  testing  program  for  our 
contributing   meml)ers   in   the   spring  of 
1923.     In  the  annual  report  of  the  presi- 
dent of  1923  he  states,  "I  wish  to  empha- 
size, first  of  all,  the  value  to  a  group  of 
our  members  in  securing  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  a  certain  receiving  station 
operator  who  plead  guilty  to  falsifying 
the  records  in  his  plant  so  as  to  appro- 
priate money   intended  for  the  farmers 
to  his  own  use.     Many  times  throughout 
the    year    errors    in    testing    have    been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  dealers 
and   corrections   made.    This   has  saved 
many  dollars  for  our  members.    General 
testing  conditions  throughout  the  terri- 
tory have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
work     of     this     Department.      Results 


during  February,  1921.     The  personnel  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  was  in- 
creased very  materially  during  this  same 
month    and    actual    inspection    work   on 
farms  and  milk  plants  was  begun  during 
March,     1924.       The     fieldmen     of     the 
Quality   Control    Dejiartnirnt   worked   in 
groups  in  order  that  the  work  might  l)e 
more    adequately    supervised,    the   entire 
group     moving     from     one     county     to 
another    throughout    the    Milk    Shed    as 
rapidly   as   possible.       In    the   spring   of 
1925    the    entire    territory    having    been 
covered,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  p'ace  men 
in    certain   districts   and   hold    them    re- 
sponsible for  conditions  in  their  respec- 
tive territories.     Nine  such  sub-districts 
were   created   with  a   man    in   charge   of 
each   district.       Systems   of   records  had 
been   evolved   which   were  a   simple   and 
yet  accurate  means  of  recording  condi- 
tions found  on  the  various  farms  and  in 
milk  plants. 

A  systematic  effort  was  put  forth  to 
sec  that  all  milk  plants  were  put  in  con- 
dition to  meet  the  regulations.  During 
1925  approximately  25  can  washing 
machines  had  been  installed  in  milk 
jilants  to  wash  the  farmers'  cans.  The 
method  employed  for  conducting  the 
work  during  1925  and  the  records  used 
in  reporting  accomplishments  are  still  in 
use  without  change. 

(Continued  on  paK«  18) 
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You   pay  once  only  for  any 
Concr^t^  Farm  Improvement 


A  Clean  Barnyard 


How  often  have  you  wanted  a 

Udniyciiu.   mat  wv>wi\-»   otuj    «,j.wm** 

the  year  'round? 

Concrete  barnyard  pavement  is 
sanitary,  serviceable,  easy  to  drive 
over  and  to  keep  clean,  moderate 
in  first  cost  and  permanent. 

A  concrete  barnyard  saves  tons 
of  valuable  manure. 

It  puts  an  end  to  tramping 
around  in  the  mud— an  efficient 
labor  saving  improvement  which 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short 
time. 

You  can  easily  build  yourself  a 
barnyard  pavement  and  other  im- 
provements of  concrete  by  following 
a  few  simple  directions  given  in"Per- 
manent  Repairs  on  the  Farm."  Write 
for  your  free  copy  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
Offices  in  31   Cities 


"The  Standard  of  Better  Dairies' 

ANOTHER  TRIUMPH    FOR    EMPIRE 


Now  the  Famous  Delchester  Farms,  located  at  Edgemont,  Pa.,  milk 
their  entire  herd  of  144  Registered  Aryshire  Cows  with  an  Empire 
Milker,  producing  Cprtified  and  AA  Raw  Milk. ___^_ 


SAVE  TIME!    SAVE  MONEY!    Milk  your  herd  with  an  Empire.    A  size 
for  every  dairy.    For  any  kind  of  power.    Catalog  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

EASTERN  SALES   CO.,  Distributors 
WEST  CHESTER,   PA. 


TUBERCULIN  TEST  IS  DEPENDABLE 


How  dfiMMidable  is  the  tuberculin  test 
in  (leterniiniiij;  the  iiresencc  of  tiiher- 
culosi.s  in  cattle? 

In  a  repi»rt  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, F.  r.  Willits,  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce, 
director,    Hureau    of    Animal     Industry, 

"As  a  result  of  the  area  testin<r  of  the 
cattle  in  eijrlit  townsliips  of  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  coverinji  1H7() 
herds  c  )nsist  n.si  of  V2JU  cittle,  tiiere 
were  \:]'*V)  reactors,  or  ten  p.  r  cent.  On 
the  ninety  day  retest  of  the  inl'ected 
lierds,  HH  held  cr  less  than  one  per  cent 
reacted  that  had  passs'd  t!ie  initial  test 
or  l)ecoine  infected  between  the  inifal 
test   and   the    retest. 


"On  the  initial  test  of  four  townsliips 
on  an  area  basis  of  V2l  herds  consistinp: 
of  5121  head  of  cattle  in  York  County, 
Pa.,  13.55  or  2G  i)er  cent  reacted.  On  tiie 
retest  of  the  infected  herds,  75  additioiud 
reactors  were  detected.  From  a  i)er- 
centage  standpoint  in  this  district  the 
disease  was  reduced  as  a  result  of  one 
test  from  2()  jier  cent  to  two  jier  cent. 

"The  recent  work  in  Franklin  and 
York  Counties  as  outlined  cnnfirius  the 
ccmclusion,  following  a  number  of  i)revi- 
oiis  checks  on  this  work,  thfit  the  initial 
test  is  approximately  97  ju-r  cent  efficient 
.so  far  as  the  removal  of  diseased  animals 
is  concerned." 


NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS'  FEDERATION 

TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
CLEVELAND,  UHIO 


This  year  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Protlucers"  Federation  celebrated 
Its  Tenth  Anniversary.  It  came  into 
being  out  of  a  distinct  netd  of  the 
scattered  dairy  nuirketing  organizations 
having  some  conunon  medium  for  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  each  other.  It  was 
organized    in    December    IDiO,    and    wa.s 

l'<iri<i!<Il\r        in<>Mrt^<>r!it<>(l        in        1017.        Iltlllet* 

the  laws  of  lUmois. 

The  Federation,  which  does  no.  engage 
in  business,  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for 
its  member  associations  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion of  dairy  statistics,  tiie  study  of  the 
problem  of  dairy  coopera.ive  marketing, 
the  extension  of  coojjeration  among 
dairymen  and  as  the  representative,  when 
authorized,  of  its  meml)er  associations 
in  matters  relating  to  federal  legislation, 
the  administering  of  federal  laws  and 
any  other  important  problems  wherein 
dairy  cooperative  marketing  associations 
have  a  connnon  interest. 

This  Tenth  amuial  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  No- 
vember loth  and  11th  and  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ever  held.  (Jver  700  members 
of  cooperative  marketing  organizations 
were  in  attendance. 

At  the  opening  .session,  president  John 
D.  Miller,  made  a  most  interes.ing  ad- 
dress, stressing  the  development  of  the 
work  of  the  Federation  and  outlining 
some  of  its  policies. 

"The  Federation,"  he  said  "has  been 
active  in  a  number  of  important  legis- 
lative problems.  Firs,  Cai)pcr- Vol- 
stead Cooi)erative  Marketing  Law  of 
1922;  second,  the  Federal  Law  making 
filled  milk  an  outlaw  in  Inter-State  and 
Foreign  Connnerce;  third,  state  laws 
j)rohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
tilled  milk  in  mosl  of  the  large  produc- 
ing and  consuming  .states,  and  fourth, 
the  amendments  to  tariff  laws  that  have 
resulted  in  the  tarift"  rates  on  dairy  jiro- 
ducts  being  the  highest  ever  levietl.  He 
referred  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Federati(m  and  its  growth  in  mend)er- 
ship. 

The  activities  of  the  Federation  in  the 
continuance  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation  during  the  past  year  was 
stressed  and  plans  for  its  continuance 
were  touched  upon.  Farm  Relief  meas- 
ures were  touched  ujxin.  'I'here  have 
been  numerous  attemi)ts  to  secure  such 
legislation.  Hill  after  bill  have  been 
introduced  in  the  congress  only  to  go 
down  to  defeat.  "It  is  fiiirly  safe",  Mr. 
Miller  said  "that  if  the  various  farm 
groups  could  agree  on  the  type  of  leg- 
islation recjuired  that  a  large  majority 
in  the  Congress  will  support  such  legis- 
lation, if  in  their  judgment  it  is  con- 
stitutional and  s(mnd.  May  it  be  given 
to  all  of  us  who  in  any  way  or  measure 
can  assist  to  bring  about  this  unity  of 
action   to   rise  to   this   opportunity." 

"There  have  been  years  of  discussion 
'I'he  time  for  action  has  come.  The 
agricultural  problem  caimot  be  solved 
by  a  refusal  to  recognize  that  there  is 
a  problem.  To  delay,  to  longer  drift, 
will  make  the  rehabili  ation  of  agricul- 
ture more  difficult.  I'uity  of  agricul- 
tural effort  is  now  iniperative.  The 
things  that  keej)  farmers  a])art  are 
snudl  and  temp(>rary,  while  the  things 
that  should  draw  theni  together  are  vital 
and  ])ermanent." 
"The    purchasing    power    of    farmers 


nuist  be  increased,  else  will  agrculture 
sink  tt>  lower  and  still  lower  levels. 
Nor  will  farmers  be  the  oidy  ones  to 
sufter." 

"Lessons  of  history,  oft  repeated,  must 
be  ignored  if  there  is  a  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize tha.  a  decadent  American  agricul- 
ture brings  with  it  national  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  may  shake  our  great 

!)i()iiutri)il     »;\'wt«>in     to     ifw     foiinrhition  " 

"Not  only  does  prosperity  in  agricul- 
ture mean  greater  prosperity  to  others, 
but  what  is  far  more,  it  means  better 
and  higher  standards  of  living  for  far- 
mers, better  rural  schools  and  belter 
sui)ported  rural  churches,  instituiions 
that  have  been  j)otent  factors  in  mouhl- 
ing  American  character  and  guiding  the 

upward  course  of  American  civilization." 
Following  the  president's  address, 
sjH'akers  from  the  various  local  organ- 
izatit)ns  made  short  addresses  reporting 
on  conditions  in  their  various  organiza- 
tions. These  speakers  included  W.  F. 
Schilling,  President  Twin  City  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

1*.  L.  Hetts,  President  Chicago  Equity 
I'nion    Exchange,  Chicago,    111. 

A.  G.  Ziehen,  President  United  Dairy 
Association  of  VVashingvon,  Marysville, 
Wash. 

Charles  F.  Dineen,  Secretary  Milwau- 
kee Cooperative  Milk  Producers',  Mil- 
waukee,   Wis. 

n.  F.  Beach,  Michigan  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  T.  Horner,  Department  of  Rural 
Economics,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  who  made  an  interesting 
atldress  on  "A  Comparative  Study  of 
Various  Fiuid  Milk  Marketing  Plans." 
C.  E.  Hough,  (Heneral  Manager,  Con- 
necticut Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Hartford,  Conneciicut. 

Cleorge  W.  Slocum,  president  Dairy- 
mens'    League,   New   York   City. 

Harry  Hartke,  Vice  president,  Co- 
opj)erative  Pure  Milk  Association,  Cin- 
cinati,  Ohio. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  President  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 

Hert  Ashcraft,  Vice  president,  Ohio 
Farmers'  Coop.  Pure  Milk  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Laurence,  Miami  Valley  Coop. 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

P.  S.  Brenneman,  President,  Dairy- 
men's Cooperative  Sales  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

I.  W.  Hea|)s,  Secretary  Maryland  Milk 

Producers'    Association,    Baltimore,   Md. 

Fi.    I).    Waid,    Manager    Northwestern 

Farnu-rs'    Cooperative    Sales    Co.,   Wan- 

.seon,  Ohio. 

Clyde  BechU'lheimer,  Secretary  Iowa 
Creamery  Secretaries'  and  Managers' 
Association,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Special  addresses  on  "How  Dairy  Co- 
operative Associations  Can  Utilize  Sta- 
tistical and  Economic  Informati(m"  were 
made  by  C.  y\  Sniffens,  statistician 
Dairymens'  League,  New  York  City  and 
.1.  O.  Eastlack,  statisHcian,  Maryland 
State  Dairymens'  Association,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Annual  Banquet 
The  aimual  banquet  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evenng,  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  at 
which  R.  W.  Strong,  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Farmers'  Pure  Milk  A.s.sociation, 
Cleveland,  acted  as  toastmaster.  Over 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY- 
ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 
INTER-STATE    MILK  PRO- 
DUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  growth  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  for  the  past  ten 
years  is  represented  by  the  fo'lowing 
ai)proximate  figures  of  mend)ershi|)  and 
nund)er  of  locals,  year  by  year:  — 

Year  Mt'inlx-rs  F.icica!s 


fn 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924. 
1925 
192() 


4000 

()000 

105:iH 

I25:w 

lKi97 
1  nioT 

17(»80 
19022 


186 
217 
24 1 

2G4 
274 

19S;)0  (11  mos.)  275 
21820  279 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  279 
locals  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  being  four  mure 
than  a  year  ago.  It  is  well  to  reniend)er 
in  im  analysis  of  this  kind  that  the 
records  of  the  association  have  not 
shown  certain  factors:  (1)  the  nund)er  of 
.iffiliated  nuMnbers  who  are  associated 
with  us  though  not  active  members  of 
the  association,  (2)  we  do  not  have 
accurate  records  of  deaths  and  removals. 
However,  the  records  of  the  association 
are  growing  more  and  more  complete 
with  respect  to  all  details  year  by  year. 

During  the  past  year  864.4  shares  of 
stock  have  been  issued,  covering  1213 
.stock  certificates.  19209  3  shares  of  stock 
have  been  issued  during  the  past  ten 
years,  covering  a  total  of  23725  stock 
certificates. 

The  nund)cr  of  transfers  and  with- 
drawa  s  durng  the  year  amounts  to  43, 
wl  ich  is  about  1/9  as  much  as  the 
records  of  i)revious  years. 

As  noted  one  year  ago  it  is  evident 
that  about  at  least  500  uew  members  are 
reijuired  each  year.  The  net  increa.se 
in  mendiershi)  for  the  p:ist  year  has  been 
1178.  It  is  estimated  that  this  is  about 
twice  what  is  ne;'essary  to  make  \ip  for 
withdrawals  and  deaths,  so  that  there 
has  been  a  healthy  growth  in  active 
mend)ership. 

The  orginal  copies  of  the  by-laws  hav- 
ing become  obsolete  throiigh  numerous 
amendments,  they  were  recently  ordered 
t(»  be  rei)rinted.  Coi)ies  of  the  new  edi- 
t  on  including  revised  ru'es  for  local 
units,  will  be  available  for  distribution 
at  an  early  date. 

Durng  the  iiast  year  the  Board  of 
Directors  has  held  six  regu'ar  meetings 
in  addition  to  the  meeting  of  a  year  ago. 
.\t  some  meetings  the  attendance  was 
100  i)er  cent.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  entire  nund)er  of  meetings  was 
!n  excess  of  94  per  cent. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  held  11 
meetings  and  at  i)ractically  all  of  these 
the  total  committee  has  been  in  atten- 
dance. 

At  the  heg'nning  of  the  fiscal  year  a 
committee  of  the  Board  prepared  a 
budget  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  vari- 
ous departments  during  the  year.  It  has 
been  c'o.sely  adhered  to. 

The  usual  audit  has  been  made  by 
McGee,  Fieisher  and  Company,  Certified 
Pid)lic  Accountants  and  will  be  jiri-sent- 
(d  by  the  treasurer. 


DRAINAGE  SHOWS  THIS  YEAR 
Press  reports  from  a'l  over  the  state 
show  that  the  wise  farmer  who  has  tiled 
his  wet  fields  in  years  past  is  reaping  a 
large  return  right  now.  Inability  to 
harvest  this  year's  crop  or  to  plant  that 
of  the  next  season  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
neglect  of  one  of  the  fundamental  princ- 
iples of  agTiculture,  good  drainage. 


The  Official  Record 


2/7%  more  profit 


at  Nutricia  Farms 


If  Gustav  A.  Kletzsch,  owner  of  Nutricia  Farms, 
Thiensville,  Wis.,  had  been  satisfied  with  an  average 
production  his  herd  of  pure -bred  Holsteins  might  never 
have  proved  the  productive  capacity  they  revealed 
in  tlese  figures  of  a  six  months'  test  that  ended  on 
October  i : 

An  increase  of  371  pounds  of  milk  and  29  pounds 
of  butter  fat  for  every  cow  in  the  herd  over  the  same 
period  last  year !  An  increase  in  profit  of  21 .7' ;, !  High 
cow  in  the  Thicnsville-Lakefield  Cow  Testing  Asso' 
ciation  for  six  months !  High  herd,  among  the  twenty 
six  members,  in  September! 

But  Dr.  Kletzsch,  a  retired  physician,  had  been 
doing  some  thinking  about  feeds.  He  believed  Science 
could  help  him  on  his  problem— if  applied  by  the  com' 
mon  sense  method  of  "test  under  your  own  con' 
ditions."  And  his  problem  was  the  problem  of  dairy 
men  everywhere— how  to  produce 
milk  at  the  lowest  cost  and  maintain 
his  herd  in  good  condition. 

Home  grown  feeds  plus  small 
amounts  of  mill  feeds  and  concen' 
trates  weren't  giving  the  results  he 
believed  possible.  He  had  the  record 
of  fourteen  mature  cows  from  his 
herd  of  8  5  head  which  ate  that  ration 
from  April  i  to  October  i,  1925. 


■^S. 


And  ''^C'if\  ofHtitricia,  wcs  high  cow  of 


Taking  the  same  cows,  April  i,  last,  he  fed  a  new 
grain  mixture  during  the  same  six  months  of  1926. 
Here  is  the  ration : 

Two  hundred  pounds  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed,  300 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  200  pounds  of  bran,  200  pounds 
of  corn  and  cob  meal  and  100  pounds  of  oil  meal.  The 
cows  received  the  same  care,  the  same  roughage,  and 
were  fed  in  the  barn  both  years. 

''Corn  Gluten  Feed  deserves  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  success,"  says  Dr.  Kletzsch.  "Aside  from  the 
increased  returns,  which  have  paid  the  cost  of  the  added 
feedseveraltimesover,IamconfidentCornGlutenFeed 
has  improved  the  quality  of  oui  milk.  That  is  important, 
for  we  are  producing  a  high  grade  raw  milk, 
Nutricia  Holstein  Milk,  that  must  sell  at  a  pre 
mium  in  a  very  competitive  market." 

Are  you  giving  your  herd  the  chance  to  produce 
at  its  full  capacity?  In  the  great 
dairy  sections  of  the  United  States, 
where  results  are  a  feed's  real  test. 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  become  estab' 
lished  as  the  high  protein  feed  on 
thousands  of  farms.  All  26  members 
of  Thiensville 'La\ejxeld  association 
now  use  Ccyrn  Gluten  Feed,  Test  it, 
for  results, in  your  herd.  Your  dealer 
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the  association,  producing  10,264  pounds  cf      Can  supply  yOU. 
mil\and366.8poundsof  butter  fdtinijodays 


Corn  Gluten  Feed 

ASSOCIATED    CORN    PRODUCTS    MANUFACTURERS 

208    S.    La  Salle    St.,    Chicago,    III. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'   REVIEW 


December,   J92S 


DO  IMPROVEMENTS  PAY? 


C.  A.  WILSON 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA      | 
INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL,  1926 


riif  dairy  fariiur  lias  oftt-n  asked  tlie 
(liit'stion — Do  lmi)rovenu'nts  Pay?,  and 
tliis  lias  lut'ii  particularly  app  icable  in 
llu-  IMiiladi-lphia  Milk  Slu>d,  when  the 
(pu-stion,  "Shall  P  or  "Shall  1  Not"  meet 
the  reipiirenients  of  the  Sanitary  Kegu- 
laf  op.s,  necessary  to  continue  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  shipi)er  of  milk  to  cooperating 
dealers  in  that  section. 

Often  we  hear  it  said,  "It  costs  too 
much  to  do  the  work"  or  "It  won't  pay 
me  to  make  the  outlay  of  money".'riiese 
are  failures.  The  work  recpiired  is  not 
exj-ensive  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it 
l>ays.  Proju'r  care  in  milk  i)ri)dui'tion 
i.nd  iiandlinfr  means  a  better  quality  of 
milk  —  and  a  better  (piality  means  a 
better  ])rice.  A  satisfied  consumer 
meap.s  that  they  drink  more  milk  and 
this  general  market  las  a  bearing  on  the 
l»rice  .situation. 

But  how  much  can  I  afTord  to  sjiend 
for  imiirovements,  care  and  feed  for  my 
cows  to  make  it  profitable?  From  one 
cow  ui>,  .seems  to  be  the  answer,  at  least 
a.s  far  as  milk  producers  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  Berks  County,  Pa  ,  parlicularly 
in  the  Kemi)ton  District,  i)reviously  a 
heavy  jiotato  iJioducing  section,  is  con- 
cerned. 


made     notable     improvements     to     milk 
l-.oiises  and  stables. 
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One  Cow  Milk  House  of  F.  J,  Schmoyer, 
Kempton,    Pa. 

In.  this  territory  we  have,  probably  the 
smallest,  up  to  date  dairy  plant   in  the 
United  States.    On  the  farm  of  F.  J.  Sch- 
moyer, at   Kempton,  Berks  County,  Pa., 
there   has  been  erected   the  smallest  silo 
we   believe   in   the   United   States.     It    is 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  liigh.     Mr. 
Schmoyer  has  met  the  Sanitary   Regira- 
ti(m    of  the    Dairy   Council    and    holds   a 
permanent  permit.     He  has   built   a  one 
cow    milk    house,    has   concrete   droits   in 
his   two  cow  dairy  stable,  ap,d  built  his 
one  cow  milk  house  at  a  cost  of  $'J2. 

In  addition  to  this  uni(pie  dairy  other 
producers  in  the  Kemi>ton  territory  have 


Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil during  the  past  year  in  the  organi- 
zation of  new  territory,  and  more  valua- 
l)'e  oi)portunitics  have  been  oiTiVred  for 
work  within  the  territory  i)reviously 
organized.  Among  new  towns  which 
have  been  added  to  the  Dairy  Council 
circuit  might  l)e  mentioned  Hagcrs- 
town,  Md.,  and  .MillvlUe,  Vine'.and  and 
Bridgeton,  X.  J.  Work  in  the  Johns- 
town .section,  where  we  were  (piiie  aiTuc 
a  few  years  ago,  has  been  revived  l>y  a 
full   program   in    the  Johnstown   schools. 

Nutrition  and  Dramatic  Departments 


GeorKe    Schroeder's    New    Four    Cow 
Milk     House 


George  Schroeder,  Kem])ton,  l*a.,  has 
built  what  might  be  termed  a  four  cow 
milk  house.  It  has  a  concrete  tank  an.l 
is  built  of  matched  lumber. 

Mr.  Schroeder  claims  his  little  milk 
house  has  already  j^aid  for  itse  f  by  sav- 
ing hs  milk  from  turning  sour  during  the 
summer  and  freezing  in  cold  weatiier. 
By  careful  coolii>.g  and  jirotection  of  his 
milk  by  covering  it  in  transit  to  the  re- 
ceiving station  he  has  maintained  a  regu- 
lar siqiply  of  m  Ik  of  g<»)d  <pia!ity  and 
butter  fat  content.  The  cost  of  the  new 
milk  house  and  concrete  floor  in  the 
stable  was  ab.out  .$100. 

The    first    visit    of    the    Dairy    Couneil 
field  representative  to  the  farm  <:f  deorge 
Hamm,  found  this  milk  i)rodu('er  about 
re;idy   to   sell  out  and   quit   the  business 
if  he  had  to   meet   the  Sanitary    Hegu'a- 
ti(ins.     .After   a   heart   to   heart  talk   the 
jrodiicer  decided  to  meet  the  regulations. 
The  improvement   made  included  a  new 
milk   house,    12   x    12   feet,   with   covered 
cooling  tank  and  concrete  floor,  concrete 
gutters    were    built    in    the    stables    and 
needed  equijiment  i)urchased.     In  all  the 
expen.se  was  not  over  .$1.50, 

Mr.  Hamm  savs  the  money  was  well 


F.  J.  8chmo7«r'i  Od«  Oow  SHo 


New   Milk   House   of   George   Hamm, 
Kempton.    Pa. 

si)ent.  The  cover  over  the  cooliiig  tank, 
not  only  keeps  the  ml;k  from  freezing  in 
winter  but  also  holds  the  milk  at  a  low 
temperature  in  summer,  after  it  has  been 
cooled. 

In  the  Kempton  district  there  is  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  Permanent 
Permit  holders.  Dairymen  in  this  sec- 
tion are,  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases,  producing  a  high  grade  of  milk. 


The  Dramatic  I)e|tarlment  in  the  past 
year  has  reached  over  37.5,000  i)e()i)le 
through  attendance  at  its  plays,  stories 
and  taks.  This  attendance  reported  is 
app-roximately  the  same  numl)er  as  that 
of  last  year's  report.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  Dramatic  Department's  time  has 
been  given  to  plays  as  compared  with 
stories  than  it  lias  in  any  previous  year 
—the  total  numlier  of  plays  given  being 
450,  as  against  398  last  year.  In  our 
cxi^erienee  it  has  been  definitely  shown 
that  a  i)lay  is  far  better  than  a  story  as 
a  means  of  carrying  over  the  Dairy 
Council  message. 

In  the  Nutrition  Department  the  total 
attendance  at  stories,  demonstrations 
and  lectures  has  been  over  100,000.  This 
is  approximately  7.5,000  more  iieople 
than  were  reached  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  lectures  given  by  this  dei)artnient 
during  the  past  year  is  over  twice  that 
(>f  the  i)revious  year.  Since  leetures  are 
extreme  y  imi)ortant  as  furnishing  the 
foundation  and  l»ackground  for  our 
health  educational  work,  this  conqiari- 
son  is  especially  sgnificant. 

The  character  of  the  work  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  as  conducted  the  past  year,  has 
been   along   lines    which    have   proven   to 
be  successful  in  the  past.     A  number  of 
lectures  have  been  altered  to  meet  chang- 
ed conditions  and  to  includ'.'  some  of  the 
very   latest   develoi)ments   in   the   field   of 
nutrition.        New      stories      have      been 
developed  for  those  districts  which  have 
been     visited      regularly     by     the     Dairy 
Council  and  which  have  had  all  our  talks 
and    stories    other    years.        The    story, 
"Piinkin    Seed",   describes   the    visit    of   a 
little   city    girl    to    a    dairy    farm    in    the 
country  and   then  a   trip  through  a  city 
milk  plant.  This  .story  is  illustrated  with 
enlarged    hand-colored     i)hotograplis.     It 
has  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
l)y  the  teachers  and  princip.als  as   being 
very    helpful    in    stimulating   the   sale   of 
milk    through    the    school    milk    service. 
For  instance,  the  Northeast  School,  .5th 
Street  above  Race,  Philadelphia,  reports 
that  in   the  last  two   months   the  school 
authorities    have    found    they    are  selling 
four  times  as  much  milk  to  the  pupils  at 
the  school  as  when   the  term   opened   in 
the    Fall.     The    principal    of    the    school 
attribtites    this    increase    large'y    to    our 
Dairy   Council    health    work.     He   is   ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  over  the  increase  in 
milk  sales  becau.se  it  means  the  children 
are  spending  less   money  on   candy   and 
other  less  desirable  things.     The  problem 
of    nutrition    has    been    found    to    be    a 
very  .severe  one  in  the  highly  congested 
neighborhood    in    which    this    school    is 
located  and  the  Dairy  Council  assistance 
is,  therefore,  doubly  valuable.    This  ex- 
ample    is     typical     of     our     experience 
throughout  the  territory. 

The    outstanding   development    in    the 
dramatic    work    has    been    the    project 


pageant  produced  by  the  Harding  Junior 
High  School  in  May  of  this  year.  At  the 
rccpiest  of  the  school  the  Dairy  Council 
coiumiss'oned  Charles  Sommer  to  write  a 
health  i)ageant  which  could  be  Incorpor- 
ated into  the  school  work  as  a  jiroject 
for  a  month  or  more;  at  the  end  of  that 
l)eriod  being  used  as  a  complete  evening's 
jirogram  for  tlie  community.  The  scliool 
entered  into  the  project  enthusiasfcally 
and  trained  a  cast  of  135  ciiihln-n  through 

A  I.  , 4.:.,.,         ,.♦'       4-lw.        f '>>>I«<1'        ^'/^llllOlI 

This  j)ageant,  cal'ed  "A  Mascpie  of 
Beauty  Through  the  Ages",  traces  the 
deveIo])ment  of  the  idea  of  health  from 
anti(piity  to  the  jiresent  diy.  Already 
many  other  schools  in  our  territory  are 
asking  for  the  use  of  the  i)ageant  and 
recpiests  are  coming  to  the  Nafonal 
Dairy  Council  for  it  from  all  over  the 
I'nitcd  States. 
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Quality  Control  Department 

It  has  always  been  the  jioliey  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  to  conduct 
its  work  in  an  educational  manner. 
While  this  dei)artment  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
sanitary  recpiirements  for  tiie  production 
and  handling  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Miik  Shed  are  adhered  to,  the  wok  of 
the  deiiartment  goes  much  further  than 
the  routine  of  inspecting  farms,  ndik 
jdants  and  the  examination  of  milk. 

The  following  will  illustrate  how  well 
the    routiiu-    inspection    has    been    main- 
tained.    Sediment  tests  numbering  23,173 
have  been  made  at  various  points  wiicre 
milk  is  delivered  by  tie  producer.     These 
sediment    tests     are    divided     into     four 
clas.ses  -Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4— No.  1  being 
excellent  fr.mi  the  standjioint  of  cleanli- 
ness.  No.  2  good.  No.  3  jioor  and  No.  4 
dirty,     .\ccurate   records  are   maintiine;i 
on    farmers    jiroducing    dirty    milk,    the 
sediment  test  being  stiit  out  to  him  with 
a  letter  from  ti.e  office  of  a  jiers  nal  visit 
made  calling  his  attention  t  )  the  unsatis- 
factory c<  n;iition  of  bis  milk.     Sliould  tlie 
milk  jirove  dirty  three  times  during  the 
coursi'  of  one  year,  the  dea  er  is  notified 
to   this   effect,    with    the    result   that   the 
farn-.er  is  usually  dscontinued  from  sell- 
ing   until    he    furnishes    satisfactory    evi- 
dence that  he  will  i-roduce  clean  milk  in 
fhe  fidure.     It  is  very  ^r.tifying  t»  note 
that    in   a  vast   majority   of  cases   where 
the  unsafsfactory  ccmdition  of  the  milk 
is  ca'led  to  the  attention  of  the  firmer,  it 
is   immediately  corrected,  and   only   in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases  has  it  been 
necessary    for   the   dairyman    to   lose   his 
market. 

Dairy  farm  inspections  to  the  number 
of  2i,!>!)7  1  ave  been  made  durng  the  past 
year  and  8()1 1-  i)ermanent  permits  have 
been  issued  uj)  to  this  date.  A  very  large 
l)ercentage  of  the  dairymen  not  holding 
permanent  permits  as  yet  have,  however, 
made  many  imi^rovements  looking  to- 
ward a  better  milk  supply. 

Practical'y  all  the  milk  plants  within 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  were  in.spect- 
ed  at  least  once  during  the  year,  and  in 
s<veral  cases  where  the  changes  were 
needed  they  were  ins])ected  a  number  of 
times.  Std)stantial  imjirovements  in 
santary  conditions  have  been  made  at 
most  of  the  plants.  There  are,  at  the 
present  time,  only  five  plaats  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  of  sufficient  si«e 
lor  can  washing  requirements  where  this 
equipment  is  lacking. 

One  hundred  and  one  meetings  of  milk 
producers  have  tieen  held  with  an  atten- 

( Continued    on    page    17) 
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MILK  &  CREAM  CONTESTS 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 
NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SCORING 

An  important  feature  of  the  eleventh 
annual  Farm  Products  Show,  to  be  held 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-21,  H>27,  in- 
clusive, will  be  the  dairy  products 
exhibits.  Last  year  there  were  135 
entries  in  the  mi  k  contest  and  2(j  exhi- 
bits of  butter.  This  year  plaius  are 
being  made  for  a  much  larger  show  than 
in   192G.     Classes  of  milk  and  the  prizes 

Class  A  —  From  T.  B.  tested  cows. 
First  prize,  gold  medal;  second  prize, 
silver  medal;  third  prize,  bronze  medal; 
fourth  prize,  Seven  dollars;  fifth  1)1*126, 
Five  dollars;  sixth  prize.  Two  dollars. 

Class  B — From  untested  cows.  First 
prize.  Eight  dollars;  second  j)rize.  Six 
dollars;  third  prize.  Four  dollars;  fourth 
prize.  Three  dollars;  fifth  prize  Two  dol- 
lars; sixth  jirize.  One  dollar. 

Class  C — Certified  Milk.  First  prize, 
gold  medal;  .second  prize,  silver  medal; 
third  prize,  bronze  medal;  fourth  i)rize. 
Seven  dollars;  fifth  i)rize,  Five  d)llars; 
sixth  prize.  Two  dollars. 

Class  D  —  Pasteurized  Milk.  First 
prize,  gold  medal;  second  prize,  silver 
medal;  third  jirize,  bronze  medal;  fourth 
prize.  Five  dollars;  fifth  prize.  Three  dol- 
lars; sixth  prize,  one  dollar. 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  exhibi- 
tors of  samples  scoring  9()  or  better. 

A  silver  loving  cup  will  be  given  by 
the  American,  Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  the 
best  sample  of  Jersey  milk  from  a  regis- 
tered, T.  B.  tested  herd. 

A  silver  loving  cup  donated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Holstein  Friesian  Associa- 
tion will  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  of 
the  best  sample  of  Holstein  milk. 

A  Stewart  Clii)ping  machine,  given  by 
the  Quality  Control  Dei)artment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  sample  of 
nuik  produced  by  a  dairyman  holding  a 
Permanent  Permit  under  the  Council 
Regulations, 

The  judge  of  the  contest  will  be  either 
a  man  from  the  U.  S.  Dejiartment  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Dairying  or  a 
man  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Competition  in  the  above  classes  is 
open  to  all  Pennsylvania  Farmers.  Entry 
conditions  require  four  ytmt  sani])les  of 
milk  produced  by  the  farmer  or  some  of 
his  regular  emi)loyees  and  should  be  a 
composite  sample  from  at  least  four 
cows.  Each  farnier  or  distributor  is 
entitled  to  place  one  entry  from  each 
farm  or  establishment. 

Instructions 
In  preparing  the  sample  be  sure  the 
bottle  is  c'ean  and  do  not  put  warm  mMk 
into  a  hot  bottle  as  it  is  imi)ossib!e  to 
.secure  a  fidl  pint  of  milk  following  this 
practice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pour 
parafine  over  the  caj).  It  is  a  good  plai?, 
however,  to  dip  the  cap  into  hot  para- 
fine to  give  it  a  parafine  coating.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  use  a  protection  of 
some  kind  such  as  a  hood  cap,  tin  foil 
or  parchment  paper  over  the  top  of  the 
bottle,  to  protect  the  pouring  lip  and  to 
keep  dust  out  of  the  milk. 

This  year  the  method  of  scoring  for 
butterfat  and  solids  not  fat  will  be  as 
follows:     Milk  containing — • 

3  8'X  fat    will    score    15  points 

S.T'r    fat It  points 

li.(i%   fat 13   points 

a.57r   fat 12  points 

a.i'X    fat 11   points 

3..3^f    fat 10  points 

3.2%   fat 9  points 

3.0%  fat 0  points 
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THAT'S  what  Sam  Perkins  says  — and  40,000  other 
dairymen  who  are  making  more  milk  by  feeding 
Purina  Cow  Chow. 

Perkins  isn't  a  salesman ;  he's  just  a  thinking  dairyman 
who  has  put  Purina  Cow  Chow  to  the  test. 

More  Cow  Chow  is  sold  today  by  satisfied  dairymen  than 
by  feed  salesmen.  If  you  like  to  buy  your  feed  on  the 
basis  of  actual  results  in  the  milk  pail,  order  Purina  Cow 
Chow  at  the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S«v9n  Busy  Millm  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  1927  Cow  Booklet— free. 


Solids  Not  Fat 

8.9  %  15  points 

8.85%  13  points 

8,8  %  11  points 

%.15%  9  points 

8.7  %  0  points 

Hiicteria,  flavor  and  odor,  sediment, 
temperature  or  acidity  and  bottle  and 
<ap,  will  be  scored  according  to  the  I'. 
S.  Depart ment  of  Agriculture  score  card. 

.Ml  samples  of  mlk  .should  be  prepared 
<w    Jjuuuury    12,    1927    and    shipped    to 


Swift  &  Company,  Seventh  and  North 
St„  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  so  they  will 
arrive  not  later  than  5  P,  M.  Friday, 
January  14,  1927. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— A  large  percent- 
age of  the  prizes  last  year  were  won  by 
Dairymen  in  the  Inter-State  District, 
I''.very  producer  is  urged  to  compete  this 
year.  The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show  has  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  milk  show  of  an.y  held  in  the 
I'nited  States.  The  winning  of  a  prize 
in  this  show  places  the  highest  stamp  of 


approval  on  the  entry.  Dealers  buying 
milk  in  the  Inter-State  territory  are 
urged  to  enter  samples  of  Pasturized 
milk. 


TREAT  cows  HUMANELY 
Dairy  cows  turned  out  to  pasture  (m 
cold  stormy  days  in  the  fall  will  suffer 
a  loss  "n  flesh  and  a  reduction  of  milk 
flow.  I'ndue  exposure  demands  its  toil 
from  the  milk  pail  and  the  milk  pro- 
ducing machinery  of  the  dairy  cow. 
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INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEVIBER  22nd  and  23rd,  1926 

Benjamin  Franklin  H(  tel,  Philadelphia 
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Is  Your  Milk  Absoltttely 


Way  to 


Ptrhaps  you  bolitvo  your  milk  is  absolutely  clean  after  you  strain 
it  thru  cloth  Or  fine  mesh  screen  strainer.  To  all  appearances  it  may 
he.  Hut  here's  a  test  that  will  ])rove  whether  your  milk  is  clean  or 
not.  Tour  sojne  fresh  milk  throujrh  your  present  strainer;  then  pour 
the  same  milk  throufrh  the  Purity  Strainer.  You'll  be  surprised  to  see 
the  amount  of  dirt  the  Purity  will  jret.  You'll  be  astonished  at  how 
nmch  (lir:  you've  been  sellinp  and  using.  You'll  understand  too 
why   users  of   Purity   Strainers   jret   Cirade  "A"  tes's. 

ALL  the  dirt  or  money  back.     It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  world's 

largest     condens- 


P«; 


XL 


aries  such  as 
Borden's,  Van 
Camp's,  Carna- 
tion, Mohawk  and 
athers.  That  fact 
alone  should  con- 


vince   vou. 


Ask 

your  dealer  or,  if  he  hasn't  it,  send  direct  for 
literature,  j)rir'es,  sizes,  etc. 

Purity  Stamping  Co. 


ELEVEN  COUNTIES 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN 
JAPANESE  BEETLE  AREA 

The  Japanese  beetle  quarantine,  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  artificial  spread  of 
this  insect  on  automobiles  and  trucks 
and  by  rail  transportation,  was  revised, 
effective  October  11,  to  include  the 
following  portion  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania: 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgom- 
ery, Northhampton,  Philadel})hia  Count- 
ies and  that  portion  of  Dauphin  County 
included  in  the  following  townships: 
East  Hanover,  West  Kaiiover,  Lo>\ci 
Paxton,  Susquehanna,  Souh  Hanover, 
Derry,  Londonderry,  Conewago,  Lower 
Swatara,  Swatara  and  the  city  of  Harris- 
burg. 

Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Northampton,  the 
southern  portion  of  Chester  and  Dauphin 
and  the  northern  portions  of  Berks, 
Bucks  and  Lehigh  Counties  constitute 
the   new   area. 


Dent.  F 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Overland 

Six 

An  Engineerin}];  Masterpiece 
All  Unusual  Automobile 


Willys-Knight 

Six 

With  an  Engine 
You'll  Never  Wear  Out 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST 


EARNEST  C.  FAUCETT 


Distributor 


MARKET  STREET 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


NEW  DIVISION  OF  CO- 
OPERATIVE MARKETING  CREATED 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Co- 
operative Marketing  Bill,  which  was 
approved  and  signed  by  the  President 
just  before  Congress  adj:)urned,  a  Divi- 
sion of  Cooperative  Marketing  has  been 
created  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  work  and  personnel  of  the 
former  Division  of  Agriculture  Coopera- 
tion will  be  transferred  to  the  new  Di- 
vision of  Cooperative  Marketing.  Chris 
L.  Christensen,  who  has  been  leader  of 
the  cooperative  work  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  new  division. 

The  research,  educational   and   service 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
relating    to    cooperative    marketing    will 
be  considerably  enlarged  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.       The  Department, 
through  the  new  division,  will  now  be 
able  to  give  the  same  attention  to  the 
development    of    cooperative    marketing 
among  farmers'  as  has  been  extended  to 
problems    of   production.    This    will   be 
done   by   the   collection,  study   and    dis- 
semination of  information  regarding  the 
farmers'    cooperative    movement    in    the 
United     States     and     foreign     countries. 
Business  technique  and  market  methods 
envolved  by  farmers'  cooperative  enter- 
prises  will    be  analyzed   and   studied  by 
Department    experts.        The    experience 


and    knowledge    acquired    by    successful 
cooperative    marketing    associations   will 
also    be    summarized    and    set    forth    to 
serve   as  guide   posts   in   the   movement. 
It    is    further    planned    that    commodity 
cooperative    marketing    specialists    shall 
be  employed   and   that   these   men   shall 
be  familiar   with   the  needs  of  coopera- 
tive organizations  and  with  the  research 
and   service   of  the   Department.     These 
specialists    will    form    contacts    between 
the    twelve    thousand    cooperatives    and 
the   Department,  and   will   assist   in  the 
dlsseminaton    of   crop    and    markets    in- 
formation,  data   regarding   price   trends, 
and    conditions    of   supply   and   demand, 
with  such  analyses  and  explanations  as 
are  necessary  to  make  this  information 
of   practical    value    to    the    cooperatives 
and    their    members.     The    act    enables 
the  Department  to  cooperate  with  edu- 
cational   agencies.    It    is    planned    that 
assistance  will  be  given  agricultural  col- 
leges   and    cooperative    associations    in 
working  out  a  comprehensive  educational 
program   in  cooperative  marketing. 

Such  additional  personnel  as  may  be 
needed  by  the  Bureau  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  new  act  will  be 
.selected  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 


The  New  Quarantine 
In  announcing  the  new  (juarantine, 
Director  C.  H.  Hadley  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
parl^ment  of  Agriculture,  explains  that 
on  and  after  October  U,  it  will  be 
illegal  to  transport  or  ship  from  this 
new  quarantine  area,  the  same  as  the 
former  area  under  quarantine,  any  nur- 
sery or  ornamental  stock,  sand,  soil, 
earth,  peat,  compost  and  manure  with- 
out proper  inspection  and  certification 
as  to  freedom  from  Japanese  beetles. 

The  extension  of  the  quarantine  area 
was  made  necessary  because  of  the  find- 
ing of  beetles   in  the  addt'd   territory. 

The  continued  spread  of  the  Japanese 
beetle,  may  make  it  appear  to  the  public 
that  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
are  waging  a  constantly  losing  baltle 
with  this  pest.  The  point  is  overlooked 
that  the  immediate  goal  is  to  retard  the 
.spread  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
while  perfecting  control  measures.  In 
this  way,  damage  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  the  funds  expended  to  the  best 
possible   advantage. 

The  Japanese  beetle  was  first  found 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1920  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  Since  that  year,  it  has 
been  spreading  outward  each  year,  until 
during  the  present  season  it  reached  the 
Susquehanna  river  covering  all  or  parts 
of   11   counties. 

Progress  Mede  in  Ointrol 
Control  work  is  jirogrcssing  along 
several  lines,  according  to  Director  Had- 
ley who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Japanese  Beetle  Laboratory  at  Hiverion, 
New  Jersey.  First,  thousands  of  ])ara- 
sitcs  of  different  species,  which  live  ujjon 
and  kill  different  stages  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  beetle,  have  been  imported 
from  Jajian  where  they  have  kept  the 
beetle  from  being  a  serious  economic 
pest.  Five  different  species  have  been 
imported,  one  of  which  is  known  to  be 
established  in  the  heavily  infested  area 
in  Pennsylvania. 

While  parasites  promise  the  most  hope- 
ful ultimate  control  of  the  beetle,  it  will 
take  a  number  of  years  for  them  to 
become  effective  and  then  they  will  do 
their  best  work  in  the  most  heavily  in- 
fested areas.  The  outskirts  of  the  in- 
fested area  will  never  be  heavily  enough 
infested  to  support  parasites,  conse- 
quently the  parasites  themselves  will  not 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  bee'le. 

The  second  line  of  control  is  chemical 
warfare.  Insecticides,  fumigants,  attrac- 
tants,  repellants  of  all  kinds  and  colors 
have  been  devised  and  hundreds  of  ex- 
l)erimen  s  have  been  run  in  the  field  and 
laboratory. 


STANDARDS  FOR 

MILK  PRODUCTS 

The  text  of  the  standards  and  defini- 
tions recommended  by  the  National  Food 
Standard  Committee  is  as  follows: 

1.  Milk  is  the  whole,  fresh,  c'ean, 
lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  com- 
plete milking  of  one  or  more  healthy 
cows,  properly  fed  and  kept,  excluding 
that  obtained  within  fifteen  days  before 
and  five  days  after  calving,  or  such 
longer  period  as  may  he  necessary  to 
render  the  milk  practically  colostrum 
free. 

2.  Pasteurized  Milk  is  milk  that  has 
been  subjected  to  a  temjierature  not 
lower  than  145  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
not  less  than  thirty  minutes,  after  which 
it  is  promptly  cooled  to  50  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, or  lower. 

3.  Homogenized  Milk  is  milk  that  has 
been  mechanically  treated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  its  physical  proper- 
ties with  particular  reference  to  the  con- 
d  tion  and  appearance  of  the  fat  glo- 
bules. 

4.  Skimmed  Milk  is  milk  from  which 
substantially  all  of  the  mi'.k  fat  has  been 
removed. 

5.  Buttermilk  is  the  product  that  re- 
mains when  fat  is  removed  from  milk 
or  cream,  sweet  or  sour,  in  the  process 
of  churning.  It  contains  not  less  than 
eight  and  five-tenths  per  cent.  (8.5%) 
of  milk  solids  not  fat. 

6.  Goat's  Milk,  Ewe's  Milk,  Et  Cetera, 
are  the  fresh,  clean  lacteral  secretions, 
free  from  colostrum,  obtained  by  the 
c  )mplete  milking  of  healthy  anmals 
other  than  cows,  i)roperly  fed  and  kept, 
and  conform  in  name  to  the  species  from 
which  they  are  obtained. 

7.  Evaporated  Milk  is  the  product 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  water  from 
mlk,  or  from  milk  with  adjustment,  if 
necessary,  of  the  ratio  of  fat  to  mn-fat 
solids  by  the  addition  or  by  the 
abstrac  ion  of  cream.  It  contains  not 
less  than  seven  and  eight-tcnths  per 
cent.  (7.8%)  of  milk  fat,  nor  less  than 
twenty-five  and  five-tenths  per  cent. 
(2.5.5%)  of  total  milk  solids;  provided, 
however,  that  the  sum  of  the  percent- 
ages of  milk  fat  and  total  mi'k  solids  be 
not  less  than  thirty-three  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent.   (3.3.7%) 

8.  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  is  the 
p.roduct  resu'ting  from  the  evaporation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water 
from  the  whole,  fresh,  clean,  lacteal 
secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  milk- 
ing of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  pro- 
perly fed  and  kept,  excluding  that  ob- 
tained within  fifteen  days  before  and  ten 
days  after  calving,  to  which  siig.r 
(sucrose)  has  been  added.  It  contains 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
(28.0';O  of  total  milk  solids,  and  not 
less  than  eight  per  cent  (8.0%;)  of  milk 
fat. 

9.  Evaporated  Skimmed  Milk  is  the 
product  resulting  from  the  evaporation 
of  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  water 
from  skimmed  milk,  and  contains  not 
less  than  twenty  per  cent.  (20.0%;)  of 
milk  solids. 

10.  Sweetened  Condensed  Skimmed 
Milk  is  the  pr;)duct  resulting  from  the 
evaporation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  water  from  skimmed  milk  to  which 
sugar  (sucrose)  has  been  added.  It 
contains  not  less  than  twenty-four  per 
cent.  (24.07^)  of  milk  solids. 

11.  Dried  Milk  is  tiie  pro:luct  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  water  from  milk, 
and  contains  not  less  than  twenty-six 
per  cent.  (2G  0^ )  of  milk  fat,  and  not 
more  than  five  per  cent.  (5.0%)  of  mois- 
ture. 
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TENFH  ANNUAL  MEETING  INTER- 
STATE MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


(Continued   from   pape  2) 


liaugh,  C.  F.  Preston.  Albert  S:irig, 
Frederick  Sliangle,  H.  K.  Stewart,  C.  C. 
Tallman,  S.  I'.  Troutman,  K.  I.  Tussey, 
1^'.  M.  Twining,  F.  P.  Willits  and  A.  B. 
Waddington.  One  absentee  was  noted, 
1'',.  R.  Penniman,  Kent  County,  Md. 

The  following  officers  and  executive 
rommittee,    were   elected:    ['resident,    H. 

i>        4  1>_l.„,.l,  .      Tr;„„      T» :  .1     .    t       i;^         i       •     i 
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Shangle;  Treasurer,  Robert  F.  Rrnton; 
Secretary,  Robert  \V.  15  dd'.-rston. 
l^xecutive  Committee — H.  I).  AlU-hich, 
chairman;  Frederick  Shang'e,  A.  H. 
Waddington,  Fl.  Nels  )n  James,  F.  P. 
Willits,  R.  F.  Brinton,  F    H.  I),:novan. 

The  Annual  Banquet 

Over  640  members,  delegates  and  their 
friends,  attended  the  Eighth  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Association,  which  was 
lield  in  the  Benjamin  Frankln  Hotel, 
Monday  evening,  Xovemher  22nd. 

Robert  W.  Balderst  in,  secretary  of 
both  the  Producers  and  Dairy  Council 
organizations,  served  as  toastiuaster. 

Responses  were  in  kee])in;jr  with  the 
(iccasion — marking  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  association. 

The  entertainment  feature  of  the  even- 
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.Mbert  B.  Huey.  Chester  County.  Seoretiry  of 
the  Millt  .Shippers'  Union  and  the  Inter- 
State  Milk   Producers'    Association. 


ing's  program  was  of  the  ustial  outstand- 
ing Dairy  Council  character. 

One  epis  ;de  of  the   Middle   Ages  from 
".Mascpie  of  Beauty   Through  the    Ages" 
was    presented    by    twenty-six    stu:lents 
fri)m    the    Harding  Junior   High    School, 
l*lii'adelj;hia.  Pa.,  under  the  d-rectii  n  of 
I'le  Dairy  Council  Dramatic  Stiff. 
The    Dairy    Council    Follies    included: 
The  Kings  Breakfast"  and  dances  from 
lie    "The    (Jarden   of    Hours"  and   "Tie 
>care  Crow*'  were  jiresented  hy  members 
■  f    the    Dairy    Counci'    Stiff    while    tie 
1  ifth  Annual  Return  Fngageinent  of  the 
Dairy    Ma'ds"   was   jjresented  by    mem- 
i  crs  of  the  various   Departmental  Divi- 
sions of  the  Dairy  Council. 

Tuesday  Session 
The    regular    Tuesday    morning    pro- 
gram opened   with  early  morning  visits 
by  the  delegates,  under  the  direction  of 


the  Inter-State  and  Dairy  Council  field 
forces  to  a  niimlier  of  the  milk  and  ice 
cream  making  jilants  throiigloiit  the 
city.  'l'i;ese  included  among  others  to 
I>lants    of    the    Sui)j)!ee-Wills-Jones    Co.; 


Ileston    ,T.    Smith,    of    Bucks    County.      Active 
ill    ttie   Milk  Shippers'    Union. 

Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies,  Scott  Powell 
Co.,  Breyer's  Ice  Cream  Plant,  Harbison 
Dairies. 

Tuesday's  educational  session  was 
called  to  order  at  10.;J0  A.  M.  by  H.  D. 
Allebach,  president. 

E.  (irant  Lantz,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  outlined  the  educational  jirogram 
involving  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Dairy  Barn 
Ventilation,  in  which  a  large  am:umt  of 
work  has  been  recently  done  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania territory.  F.  P.  Weaver,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Flconomies,  State 
College,  I'a.,  made  a  temiior  iry  rep  :rt 
of  "S«)me  Studies  in  Milk  Market  ng  'n 
I'ennsylvania".  A  research  info  ti  e 
operation  of  the  plans  and  policies  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  their  effect  on  problems  of  internal 
farm  management.  By  means  of  a 
series  of  charts  he  outlined  the  pr.)gres- 
sive  leveling  of  jjniduction  during  five 
years  in  response  to  the  basic  and  sur- 
plus i)lan. 

(The  completed  findings  will  he  avail- 
able for  distribution  within  a  few 
months.) 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Pearson,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  l^niversity  of 
Maryland,  sjioke  on  "Science  in  Dairy- 
ing". Dr.  IV.rson,  who  was  formerly 
onnecfed  with  the  dairy  industry,  both 
as  profess  ;r  in  the  University  and  also 
in  a  commercial  field,  reminde:!  his  hear- 
ers of  the  trenu'ndous  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  dairying  during  the  jieriod 
whCh  covered  his  connection  with  the 
industry.  He  said  in  part,  "In  my  tinu* 
I  have  seen  the  deve'ojiment  of  tl'.e  biit- 
terf/it  test,  nuxlern  churn,  and  the 
m(nlern  ice  cream  industry.  We  have, 
during  this  period,  obtained  a  knowled^je 
of  bacteria,  num's  best  friend  as  well  as 
worst  enemy,  on  which  so  much  in  the 
dairy  industry  is  dejenilent "  Dr.  Pear- 
s  )n  pointed  out  a  large  number  of  lines 
along  which  the  dairy  industry  is  going 
to  progress  In  the  future,  notably  in  in- 
creased production  per  cow,  better  know- 
ledge of  feeding  methods,  higher  stan- 
dands  for  dairy  products,  and  improved 
marketing  facilities. 


Keep  Your  Milk  Below  50  Degrees 

with  an 

ESCO  ELECTRIC 
MILK  COOLING  BOX 

MAKE  LOW  BACTERIA  COUNTS    INCREASE  PROFITS 

We  furnish  the  either  complete  outfit  or  just  the  cooling  unit 
installed  in  your  own  concrete  cooling  box.  Full  specifications 
and  price  sent  on  request. 

EASTERN  SALES  COMPANY 

Distributo  s 

140  E.  Market  Street         West  Chester,  Pa. 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL  SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 


Milk  Makes  Healthy  Childrea 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  *'Milk  for  Health"  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

Are  Available 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides        Literature        Posters 

Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 

Are  Yours  for  the  Asking 

Write  usjor  detailed  information  and  programs 

Let  Us  Assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
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INTER-STATE  WOMEN  HOLD  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING 


Tlu"    Woiiu-n's    Mt'f  iiitr.    lu'ld    on    X«)- 
vi-niluT  22iui   in  foniuction  with  tlu'  uii- 
nual     iiuH'tiiifr    t»f    tlu-     InttT-state    Milk 
ProdiK'i-rs"    Assoc'ifitioii    taxt-d    tlu*    cap- 
acity   of   the   oftlcc    to   the  utinos..     This 
is    ihc    third    year    suci»    a    inccting    hfts 
been   held  and  each  time  the   {rroup  has 
hern   larfrer   tlian   the   j)receding   one.     It 
is    the    ambition    of    the    commiUee     in 
char^re  that  these  gatherinjrs  may  assume 
such    importance    tliat    women    interested 
in  bt)th  nutrition   and  the  morale  of  the 
organization  cannot  afTord  to  miss  them. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  fam- 
iliar   faces    e..ch    year    and    an    especial 
l)leasure     to     greet     new     comers.      This 
year  there  were   l.'3()  in  attendance. 

Ihe  music  was  furnishid  by  m.-mbers 
of  tlie  Dramatic  Department.  Dorothy 
Jones  sang  a  solo:  "Wlien  Love  is  Done." 
Miss  Lydia  Hroecker,  new  head  of 
the  Nutrition  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council  gave  the  visitors  a  cordial  wel- 
come. 

Del  Hose  Macan  explained  the  material 
which  the  Dramatic  Department  is  pre- 
jiaring    f«)r   use   on   CJrangi'   or    Farmers 

Club's  i)rngrams. 

Miss  F.orence  Ward,  in  charge  of 
Kastern  States  Exlension  Service,  C  S. 
Depart  men  i  of  Agriculture,  brought  an 
insi)iring    nu-ssage. 

"liie  Dairy  Council  has  made  the  free 
u:.-  of  milk' possible  to  people  in  even 
tl-.e  crowdid  parts  of  our  cities.  The 
organiz:ition  holds  a  strategic  place  today 
bicause  it  is  carrying  on  wi  h  high  pur- 
l)os-  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  th.- 

peop.e." 

"In  tiiis  country,"  said  Miss  Ward, 
"the  iiigliest  type  of  the  American 
])e(.ple  are  living  on  farnis.  We  are  n  )t 
c.  nfronted  with  the  difficulties  of  fd)sent 
ownership  with  a  peasant  tenentry  as 
in  Kuroi>e." 

"The  Dairy  Council  through  its  health 
work  is  in  a  position  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  programs  which  tlie  Extension 
Service  can  only  stimulate.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  is  glad  to  cooperate  if  the 
rural  people  will  let  them  know  what 
helj)  they  need." 

The  climax  of  the  meeting  was  the 
Dairy  Council's  new  play,  "The  Win  er 
Coat,"  written  by  Dorothy  Henry  Van 
Auken  and  put  on  by  members  of  th<" 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  This  is 
one  of  ihe  new  rural  plays  in  which  the 
health  message  is  ])rtsented  in  a  very 
clever   way. 

ChararlcrK 

Mrs.   Mary    Hastings 

Mrs.  Frank  Twining 

Mrs.   Anna   Sheldon 

Miss  Grace  P.  Bacon 

Mrs.    Myra    Brown 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington 

Mrs.  Kate  Burkelt 

Mrs.  Robert  Atkinson 


Miss    Hose   Cuinmings 

Mrs.  D.  Watson  Atkinson 

Miss   Delia    Hal'.ey 

Mrs.   L.    K.   Shoemaker 

Mr.  Hobert    Hastings 

Myra    Boucher 

Mr.  John   Shehhm 

Laura    Ellenwood 
Mr.  Hobert  Brown 

Ca.harine    Hanly 
Mr.    Ed    Burkett 

Josephine  Cramner 
The  play  takes  only  ihe  jjroperties  us- 
ua  ly  available  in  any  living  room  and 
can  be  jiresented  with  very  few  rehersals, 
making  it  especially  adajjtable  to  small 
groups   in  i)rivate  homes. 


PROPER  FOOD  NECESSARY 

FOR  HEALTH  AND  GROWTH 


Milk,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  Cannot   be 
Omited  for  Children  or  Adults- 
Score  Card  is  Helpful 


"  is 


"To  starve  in  the  midst  of  i)lenty 
possible  when  not  enough  of  the  right 
foods  are  eaten.  Special  food  substances 
found  in  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
essential  to  good  health,  and  unless  meals 
are  planned  to  include  them,  lowen'd 
resistance  to  disease  may  result,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  State  Co  lege  of 
iiome  economics  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M  Ik,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the 
foods  nu)st  often  neglected,  says  the  col- 
lege, whereas  they  should  be  used  liber- 


Heahh    Sforv    Prpsenfed   by    the    Nutrition    Departnipiit  of    the    Dairy   Council   at   the 

Quaker    Play    Ground.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Following  the  play,  the  Nutrition  Staff 
served  the  guests  with  a  delicious  lunch- 
eon which  demonstrated  a  well  chosen 
combination   of  foods. 

Veal  Salad  Carrotts  and  Peas 

(Jraham    Holls  Stuffed    Celery 

Chocolate   Milk   Shakes 

Coffee  Ice  Cream 

Cake 

The  luncheon  tinu*  offers  a  particularly 
))leasant  oj)portunity  to  get  accjuainted 
with  women  from  varous  parts  of  the 
ierritory.  There  is  no  (piestion  hut  that 
this  meeting  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
annual  meeting. 


ally  with  the  meat,  bread,  and  i)otatoes 
around  which  many  people  plan  their 
meals.  Meat,  bread,  and  i)otatoes  do  not 
supply  enough  minerals,  vitamins,  and 
other  regulating  materials.  Milk  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  growing  children 
because  it  is  the  best  source  of  calcium 
or  lime,  which  helps  to  build  bones  and 
teeth.  A  quart  a  day  for  each  child 
and  a  pint  a  day  for  each  adult  is  about 
right. 


Now  that  we  know  that  cheerfulness 
can  be  cultivated,  it  will  be  an  unpardon- 
able crime  for  anyone  to  affect  an  air  of 
gloominess  or  to  indulge  in  moods  of 
despondency  and  depression.  Melan- 
choly thoughts  can  be  banished  from  the 
mind  as  an  annoying  sparrow  can  be 
chased  from  our  window.  It  would  be 
foolish,  then,  to  allow  them  to  molest  us, 
to  Impair  our  efficiency  and  to  diminish 
the  joy  of  living. 


CONFERENCE  'WITH 

EXTENSION  'WORKERS 
That  the  Health  Message  should  be 
carried  into  the  farm  homes  more  than 
il  has  been  heretofore,  is  the  opinicm  of 
the  Fhiladeli)hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil. To  further  this  project  the  direc- 
tors of  State  Extension  Service  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  with  the  local  Extension  workers, 
were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Dairy 
Council  staff  on  November  23rd.  At 
this  conference  Robert  W.  Balderston, 
secretary  of  the  Council  explained  the 
relationship  of  his  organization  to  county 
health  and  social  programs. 


MATERIAL  FOR 

RURAL  PROGRAM 

VV  llttl    new     ailiiiv    vmi     ».  «-    ..v..^    .--     -    ■- 

next   P.  T.    A.   meeting:-"  or  milk  night 
at  (Irange,  or  at  the  Fiirmers'  Club? 

To  answer  this  question  the  Dary 
Council  stands  by,  ready  to  he'p  with 
plays,  talks,  lantern  slide  lectures,  any 
of  which  can  be  used  by  the  members 
of  the  nu'cting. 

"The  Winter  Coat",  given  for  tlie  first 
time  at  the  Women's  Meeting  at  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Prodtu'crs'  office,  pr.)ved 
how  successfu'ly  it  Tilled  this  need. 

"The  Beauty  Shop",  is  a  play  for  little 
g'ris  who  love  to  dress  uj). 

"All  in  the  Point  of  View"  uses  two 
boys  and  a  girl  of  high  school  age  or  any 
age  until  they  are  married. 

"All  in  a  Stew",  th.e  budget  play,  was 
described  in  the  September  Review.  It, 
too,  calls  for  only  three  characters — an, 
inexperienced  bride,  her  patient  husband, 
and  a  kind  friend. 

The.se  four  plays  can  be  presented  in 
a  private  home  or  school  house  without 
a  stage  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
room. 

"Health  in  Toyland"— a  fifieen  minute 
l)lay  for  younger  chiidren  with  oii£  older 
girl. 

"How  Milk  is  Made"  —  a  fanciful 
exi)!anation  of  how  milk  is  made  by 
Mother  Nature. 

"Following  the  Milk  Can"— takes  the 
milk  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer. 

"Eating  Milk"  —  child. en  personify 
such  milk  dishes  as  junket,  co oa,  milk 
soups,  and  creamed  vegetables. 

"Milk  for  the  Whole  World"  —  the 
children  rei)resent  in  both  dress  and 
sj^eech  tyi)ica'  countries  showing  the 
importance  to  mankind  of  our  foster 
mother,  the  cow. 

Tlie  c:ire  of  the  teeth  and  the  relation 
of  nutriti  in  to  teeth  are  now  claiming 
attention,  "Who  Says  Six  Year  Molars?" 
and  "Here  Are  the  Teeth  That  Jack 
Built",  both  emphasize  the  need  of  good 
teeth. 

Plays  are  only  one  feature  of  a  well 
rounded  jirogram.  F;)r  variety,  let  a 
young  woman  give  "The  Amercan  Girl 
Beauty  Products",  or  a  young  man 
briadcast  "The  Radio  Talk". 

If  electricity  is  available  so  that  a 
lantern  can  be  used  there  are  several  side 
lectures,  with  notes  for  each  picture. 
"Dairying  in  Foreign  Lands"  has  jiroved 
interesting  to  both  old  ami  ycung.  "How 
a  City  (Jets  Its  Milk  Supply",  "Inside 
Paint"  or  the  selection  of  proper  diet. 
A  list  of  moving  picture  films  can  b( 
jirocured  from  the  Dairy  Council  office 
Slides  and  costumes  are  furnished  h\ 
the  Council  hut  must  be  asked  for  Ir 
plenty  of  time — the  different  sets  an 
kejit  busy  and  can  not  be  furnished  on 
short  notice. 

The  Dairy  Council  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  help  with  suggestions  and  direc- 
tions for  handling  any  of  this  material 
It  will  gladly  furnish  references  to 
material  for  essays  on  subjects  coming 
within  the  scope  of  health  or  nutrition 
work. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 

INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

(Continued  from  page   10) 
One    hunilrcd   thirty-       i)r()grams   given    to  the   nutrition  c'asses 


ilimce  of   1(),7U. 

I  wo   reels  of   moving   jiictures   have   Iteen 

shown  at  these  meetings. 

.\mong  the  s))ecial  activities  of  the 
(Quality  Control  Dejiartnient  during  the 
past  year  were: 

i.  A  two-day  dairy  schoiil  in  one  com- 
munity. 

•J.  The  organization  of  a  cow  test'i-.g 
a.ssociation  and  the  conducting  of  tl.e 
work  for  twenty-four  dairies  as  a 
iieiiiuii&iruuuii  of  a  uiiiijue  iiieiiiixt  oi 
conducting  cow  testing  association 
work. 

;;      A    Dairy   Rally   was  held  covering  a 

district  of  five  counties, 
t      Cooperation  given  in  conductii»,g  milk 
shows    at    Doylestown,    Norristown, 
West    Chester,    Martinsiiurg    and    at 
the    State    Farm    Products    Show    at 
Harrisburg. 
.';.     Numerous  exhibits  of  Dairy  Council 
work  have  been  displayed  at  various 
points  throughout  the  territory;  not- 
ably at    Media,   Norristown,   Dity  es- 
town,    Pliiladeljihia,    Trenton     Farm 
Products    Show    and    at    the    Sesqui- 
Centennial.     A    total    of    19.5    "mai?.- 
days"  have  been  devoted  to  exhibits, 
farm  i)roducts  shows  and  fairs, 
(i.     'I'he  department  has  coojierated  with 
the  county  agents   in   bull  clubs  and 
boys'    clubs,    and    has    also  taken    an 
active  jiart  in  cominunity  enterprises 
connected  with  the  industry. 
7.     Especial  attention   has   beeii  given   to 
various  communities  in  dealing  witli 
local    jiroblems    concerning    the    milk 
supply — much  time  has  been  devoted 
to   the  correction   of  gar  ic   flavor   in 
milk  and  considerable  effort  has  been 
jiut  forth  in  one  district  to  endeavor 
to  get  the  dairymen  to  meet  tlie  <»() ' 
temjierature  for  milk  which  is  legally 
re(piired  by  that  market. 
H.     The  Methylene  Blue  Reductate  Test 
has  been   u.sed  to  determii-.e   bacteria 
counts    in    many    dairies    throughout 
the  territory.     Such  tests  to  the  num- 
ber of   1151    have  been   made  during 
the  past  year. 
fl.     The     Quality     Control     Department 
during    the    jiast    year    has    been    in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  a  study 
of  the  methods  of  lighting  and  venti- 
lating   Peiuisylvania    "bank    barns". 
It  has  secured  the  cooj'.eration  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  having 
E.  Cirant  Lantz  from  that  institution 
assigned  to  research  work  in  coopera- 
tion  with   the   Dairy  Council    in   this 
territory.       This   department   desires 
to    exjiress    its    {ipprcciation    to    the 
Portland   Cement    Associatioi»,  which 
has,    for    several    months    jiast,    been 
]iaying  the  exiienses  of  Mr.  Pant/  in 
*        this  important  work,  and  which  has 
also  j)rinted  and  j-.laced  in  our  hands 
approximately  twenty  thousand  leaf- 
lets on   milk    house  construction. 
In    performii'.g    their    duties    the    em- 
ployees of  this  deiiartment  have  handled 
ii    vast    amount    of    C'>rrespond«'iice    and 
liive    maintained    complete    and    efficient 
filing  systems,  making  avai'able  informa- 
ti<'n  on  conditions  prevailing'  (»n  the  dairy 
firms    or    milk    jilai'.ts    tl..<)ugliout    the 
t«;  ritory. 

riie  field  men  have  travelled  a  total  of 
l!M,371  miles  in  conducting  their  work. 

The  Dej;artnient  has  iiromjitly  answer- 
ed all  calls  for  assistance  coming  from 
either  the  dairymen  or  the  milk  dealers. 

General  Information 


n  tie  scl.ools  in  IMiiladelphia  wITu-li  re- 
sulted ii',  tiic  ln'st  records  for  gains  in 
weight  yet  iiia;!;-  by  cliildren  engaged  in 
I  hat  form  of  iiealth  endeavor. 

The  milk  .service  in  the  public  sci;ools 
is  gradually  becoming  st  in;lardiy.ed  in 
iiKthod  and  tiie  scli;:ol  sysleui  is  ajipre- 
ciating  its  imiiortaiice  in  develoiiing, 
iimong  other  healtii  habits,  tlie  drinking 
of  a  (piart  of  milk  a  day  on  the  jiart  of 

t••tt»^^    L'/.1w.^%l     /.Kilfl        'Pl.n    ...;   I *..:,...     :i. 

-      ..*     ..  ..^    ....u^  *     ....v*.  A      tlV.  ■■■■        1%  .It    I     t    IV    V  tl.~ 

.>-<lf  has  an  important  i)lace  in  the  school 
life,  Wj  that  so  many  cliildren  do  not  eat 
ail  ade(piate  breakfast  and  the  iiiid- 
iiiorning  milk  lunch  is  important  in  keej)- 
ing  u))  the  child's  vigor. 

More  and  more  the  Dairy  Council  has 
the  opportunity  of  jiarticipating  in  health 
instruction  programs  in  teacher  training 
institiitiot'.s— notably,  Penn.sylvania  State 
College  Summer  School,  I'niversity  of 
IVnnsyivania,  Teiiip'e  I'niversity,  and  in 
the  Philadeli-.hia,  West  Chester,  (llass- 
boro  and  Trenton  Normal  Sclioils. 

The  general  use  of  the  Dairy  Council 
material  on  the  jiart  of  the  educational 
and  welfare  agencies  of  tie  city  has  be- 
come a  standardized  jirogram.  During 
'he  past  year  717,000  ji-eces  of  liti-ratun- 
have  been,  distributed  throiigli  organized 
channels. 

The  development  of  moti  n  picture 
distribution  is  an  interesting  examjile  of 
the  progress  of  the  Dairy  Counril  pro- 
gram. During  the  pa.st  five  years  Dairy 
Council  films  have  been  schedueil  :n  3H3 
theatres.  A  conservative  estimate  which 
has  been  made  for  the  Dairy  Council 
states  that  "over  ten  million  jie  ijile  ii'. 
the  district  covered  by  your  organizati  »n 
have  .sat  from  seven  to  sixteen  minutes 
looking  at  your  pictures." 

Twelve  newspapers  in  the  district  have 
a  regular  Dairy  Council  health  column. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  field  for 
activities  of  this  kind  is  very  broad  and 
the  Dairy  Counc'l  expects  to  spread  this 
work  greatly  during  the  next  year. 

The  books  of  the  Council  have  been 
kejit  during  the  year  in  accordance  with 
ihe  instructions  of  the  auditors,  McCJee, 
Fleisher  and  Comjiaiiy,  Phi'adelphia,  Pa. 
Hegiilar  monthly  reports  have  been  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee showing  the  financial  condition  at 
the  time,  with  a  detailed  comjiarison 
with  the  budget. 

The  annual  audit  was  made  iiy  the 
above  mentioned  /iccoup.tants  for  the 
year  ending  October  .'31st,  192(».  Copies 
will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  are  on  file  in  the 
office. 


FOUR  RECORDS, 

AND  STILL  GAINING 
Island's  Busy  Bee  'Jd's  Daughter  7202;} 
is  a  ])ure  bred  (luernsey  cow  owned  liy 
Henry  W.  Leeds,  of  Wt-stville,  New  Jer- 
sey. She  has  recently  comiileted  her 
fourth  ,\dvanced  Register  record,  esta- 
blishing herself  as  a  highly  persistant 
lirodiicer.  She  began  with  an  easy  start 
as  ;i  senior  two  year  old,  and  each  of  her 
records  has  constituted  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  rei'ords.  They 
jire  as  follows: 

M.S.  Alilk  ]M.  H'fiit                   .\p:t' 

(I'lOJ.'J  :iX7.\           Senior  2   yt'iir  old 

Kil.'il.T  r>'.U),i\           S«'ni(ir    4    ycir    <il<l 

rJH04.(;  7:11.1           Si.v   y(':trs.  lil.">  diys 

ll|Ho,<i  H'J'J.()           Ki>;lit    yciirs.    20")    dnys 


These  two  splendid  indt'viduah  are  owned  by  Mas*  Stultzf'js^  of  Mor^antown, 
Lancaster  County.  Pa.  Jrma  AlCarta,  the  first  cow,  was  milking  8i  lbs.  a  day 
when  the  picture  was  taken.  Bellwood  Silvia  Mary  was  milking  84  lbs.  a  day. 
They  are  fed  Amco  32' ,,  and  home  grown  grains.  Mr.  Stultzfuss,  successful 
\jaiijrtttaiiainjawKriin.injwiitiiiiiier,  w/jtri  I  ffiixu  ly  r';'.<jiiin  i^t  lu  yuui  /-n  t  t\^\j  j*  rn 
Supplement  mixed  with  home  grown  grains." 

With 

Com  and  Oat  Chop 

these  dairymen  use 
Amco  32/^  Supplement 


(( 


T  WANT  to  add  my  testimony,"  says  Walter  D.  Snyder  of  ^epburnville,  Pa.,   "to 
■^  the  superior  quality  of  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Open  Formula 

College  Feed  Conference  Board  feeds  as  manufactured  by  the  Amco  Mixing  Service. 

I  have  used   these  feeds  for  over  three  years  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  are  the 

biest  I  have  ever  used. 

"At  first  I  used  the  24%  Universal,  but  this  year  have  been  using  32' ,  Supplement, 
mixing  it  with  our  com  and  oats.  I  belong  to  the  Cow  Testing  Association  and  keep  the 
regulation  association  records.  The  cow  pictured.  Spot,  made  11,000  lbs.  last  year;  In 
Septemtjer  this  year,  1545  lbs.,  and  in  October,  1754  lbs.  Her  stable  mate,  Mary,  made 
1 1 .616  lbs.  milk  last  year.  In  September  this  year  she  made  1 578  lbs. ;  in  October,  16801bs. 

"Three  other  cows,  Anna, 
Lucy,  and  Beauty,  made 
respectively  13,190  lbs., 
11,713  lbs.,  and  12,189  lbs. 
of  milk." 

i  i  i 

PAUL  J.  STINE, 
MUNCY,  PA. 

says  ■■  There  is  one  thing 
about  the  Open  Formula 
College  Feed  Conference 
Board  feeds  that  I  like 
very  much,  and  that  is 
they  have  such  a  good 
smell  and  the  cows  are  al- 
ways so  greedy  for  them. 

I  have  used  these  ieeds  as  prepared  by  Amco  Feed  Mixing  Service  for  over  two  years 
with  good  results  and  am  now  using  the  32'  I  Supplement  which  I  mix  with  corn  and  oat 
chop. 

One  of  my  heifers  milked  1257  lbs.  on  this  combination  in  October. 

Amco 

f  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Pennsylvania  Office         -:-        Muncy;  Pa, 


Ih-r   average    jirodiiction    for   the    four 
records    is     lOS.T).:}    pounds    of    milk,    or 
We  can  point  this  year  to  very  definite      (>.'12.!>  pounds  of  butter   fat. 


Part  of  the  Guernsey  herd  of 
Roy  Ferguson  at  Kirkwood, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Mir- 
iam Walnut  Grove  3d,  at  ex- 
treme right,  as  a  two  year 
old,  made  52  lbs.  milk  daily, 
679  lbs.  butterfat  on  32%. 


II 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COOPERATIVE  ENDEAVOR 

H.  D.  ALLEBAGH,  President  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 

(Continued   from   page   7> 


STXJFFY  barns,  no  exercise,  no 
pasture,  heavy  feeding!  No  won- 
der your  cows  don't  fill  the  milk  pail 
—just  when  added  quans  would  mean 
most.  Their  vitality  goes  down  be- 
cause of  the  sudden  shift  from  summer 
to  winter  feeding  conditions. 

They  need  help.  Kow-Kare  gives  it 
—  simply,  naturally,  surely.  Kow- 
Kare  is  a  concentrated  tonic  that  acts 
directly  on  the  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. It  prevents  feed  loss  by  turn- 
i:ii,'  more  of  the  ration  into  quarts  of 
Hiilk. 

Kow-Kare  really  costs  nothing  to 
use.  Its  sliyht  cost  more  than  comes 
back  in  ad^cd  milk.  A  single  can  of 
Kow-Kare  will  ration  a  cow  one  to 
two  months— just  follow  simple  di- 
rections on  the  can.  Its  disease-pre- 
vention saves  hundreds  of  dollars 
yearly  in  an  average  dairy. 

FREE  BOOK  on  Cow  Diseases 

Our  valuable  book,  "The  Home  Cow 
Doctor"  tells  all  about  the  disorders 
that  sap  dairy  profits.  Tells  also  the 
part  Kow-Kare  pla^-s  in  bringing 
back  to  vigorous  health  cows  afflicted 
with  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Ap- 
petite, etc.  Send  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  today. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists 
have  Kow-Kare  — $1.25  and  66c  siacs 
(aix  large  cans,  $6.25).  Full  directions  on 
the  can.  M  ^il  ord-rs  sent  postpaid  it 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Mak*r»  ofKow-Kart.  Bag  Balm,  Grant*  Garfrt 

R*m*df,  Amtricam  Hfru  T»«U.  tte. 
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^mous  Condiiioiicv 
•^  of  Milch  Cows 
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WOOD  u4  CEMENT  XTAVE 
TILE  vU  COPPERED  MHAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PKICES  NOW 
CASH  o'  MONTHLY  Ptymimtt 


E.  F.  SCHLlCHTER  CO. 

■ox  M.  P.  10  S.  ItTM  ST..  PHILA. 


Developing  of  Market  Records— J925 
With  the  expansion  of  territory  and 
activities  of  your  association,  the  need 
of  detailed  and  accurate  records  became 
more  urgent.  In  1925  the  association's 
system  of  records  was  substantially  en- 
la  rjred.  A  history  card  for  each  nuMid)er 
was  started  in  January  of  that  year,  and 
cards  have  been  s»d)sequently  added  for 
new  mend)ers  at  the  time  of  joining. 
Concurrent  with  the  .starting  of  these 
l-roducers'  cards,  greater  stress  was  given 
to  the  collection  of  price  and  production 
statistics  in  this  and  other  territories. 
This  growing  nuiss  of  information,  which 
has  already  attained  rather  large  pro- 
Ijortions,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  value  to  the  officers  and 
mcnduTs  t)f  the  association. 

In  the  matter  of  intelligent  price  de- 
termination this  information  has  had 
and  is  having  invaluable  bearing.  As 
the  selling  plan  develops  toward  a  pro- 
gram of  selling  according  to  needs  of 
the  market,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  these  records  will  become  increas- 
ingly useful  and  valuable.  The  records 
bave  been  started  early  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  and  accurate  founda- 
tion for  an  enlarged  program  advisable 
in  the  future. 

Marketing  problems,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  suri)luses  or  shortages,  are 
ahn<..st  wholly  production  problems. 
Sales  outlets  fluctuate  much  less  violent- 
ly than  r.roduction.  Marketing  problems 
arise  prinuirily  because  i)r.)duction  facts 
change  on  thousands  of  individual  farnis. 
Orderly  production  is  most  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  only  basis  upon 
which    an    orderly    marketing    plan    can 

be  built. 

Though    by    far    greater    emi)hasis    on 
production  control  in  this  market  has  to 
date   been   placed   on   the  elimination   of 
seasonal   changes  in  supply,  the  facts  at 
band  in  many  n.arkets  indicate  that  this 
is    not    sufficient.     This    mulue   emphas.s 
or  seasonal  control    is  thought   by    some 
to   i)erhaps   result   in   reversing   the  .sea- 
sonal   swing    with    disadvantageous    re- 
sults in  the  lower  consumption  periods. 
It   should   be   kept   in    mind   that   the 
assumption  of  these   market   risks  by   a 
producers'    organization    den.ands    either 
that   (1)  the  members  as  a  whole  must 
bear  the.se   burdens   on   a   per   capita   or 
volume  basis,  or  (2)  they  may  be  appor- 
tioned in  relation  to  the  resp;)nsibility  of 
the  individual  producer  as  in  the  "Inter- 
State"    market.     To    the    great    mass    of 
producers,  this  latter  method   is   by   far 
the  most  profitable,  and  to  them  it  will 
appeal  as  being  the  most  equitable.     Such 
a  procedure  demands  detailed  records  of 
each    member's   performance.     No    asso- 
ciation   is   answering   the   fullest  obliga- 
tion   which    does    not    periodically    and 
accurately    file   these    records    as   we   do 

now.  , 

Peveloping  the  Selling  Plan  Still  Further 
t926 
The  trend  toward  a  clo.ser  adjustment 
between  supply  and  demand  is  becoming 
pronounced  in  many  markets.     As  popu- 
lation   in    large    centers    increases,    and 
more      consumption      tends      to      equal 
probable      production      in      the      great 
eastern  markets,  more  stress  is  now  laid 
bv    many    on    developing    a    production 
program  based  on  the  sales  facts  in  each 
market.     In  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion    of    the    stockholders    at    our    last 
annual  meeting,  your  board  of  directors 
made   arrangements   for   using  the   1925 
basic  quantity  as  a  basis  for  payment, 


in  the  price  of  milk.  In  our  large  eastern 
fluid  milk  market,  the  most  important 
question  for  the  producing  organizati(m 
is  not  that  of  arranging  a  price  which 
will  move  a  sui)p!y  of  milk  on  hand,  but 
it  is  rather  the  development  of  a  market- 
ing im)gram  for  the  organization  which 
will  assure  the  i)roduction  of  a  maximum 
supply  that  can  be  sold  at  a  given  price. 
It  is  the  endeavor  of  your  officers  to  so 
guide  the  p.olicy  of  the  Association  that 

■  I  a   .'.A     ...:il —Kr.*-     ....•<.     <ir<>1     Hu     full 
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supply  at   all   times   within  our  borders. 

Our  policy  has  been  that  of  stable 
prices  for  comparatively  long  periods. 
We  are  .satisfied  that  stability  coupled 
with  high  quality  will  encourage  maxi- 
mum consumption.  Detailed  records  of 
production,  sales  and  prices  will  not  only 
offer  the  foundation  for  such  a  systema- 
tic basis  of  selling,  but  will  also  offer 
the  means  of  equitably  apportioning  the 
gains  as  well  as  risks  involved.  These 
records  will  offer  to  conscientious  jjrodu- 
cers  protection  against  the  variation  in 
supply  cau.sed  by  the  "plunging"  of  his 
haphazard    neighbor. 

A    study    of    the    records    of    monthly 


F.    P.   WILLTTS 
First     President     of     the     Inter-State     Milk 
Producers'     Association,    now    Secretary    of 
Agriculture,      Commonwealth      of      Pennsyl- 
vania. 

l)r()duction    on    a    great    mass    of    farms 
scattered  over  a  large  producing  territory 
will  reveal  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
reactions     of     supply     to     these     price 
changes.       The  effect  of  a  price  change 
on  future  production  is  more  important 
than  the  level  at  which  the  price  is  esta- 
blished.    Changes  in  feed  prices  and  farm 
commodity  prices  are  no  less  important 
than  a  change  in  the  price  of  milk.     We 
are  satisfied  that  our  records  will  become 
increasingly  valuable  in  selling  our  mem- 
bers' milk  to  the  best  advantage. 
Market  Situation 
During    the   past    year   the    supply   of 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  has 
not  increased,  to  any  extent,  over  that  of 
1925.     Some    dealers    have    been    buying 
more   milk   than  in    1925   and   today   we 
feel    that    the    market    is    in    very    good 

shape. 

One  new  plant  has  been  added  to  the 
Philadelphia  territory  during  the  year 
by  the  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Com- 
pany. This  plant,  at  Moorefield,  West 
Virginia,  was  opened  two  weeks  ago. 
The  Supplee  plant  at  Princess  Anne, 
Md.,  was  being  built  at  the  time  of  the 
last  annual  report  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. We  have  had  requests  for  new 
plants  to  be  established  in  other  terri- 
tories, one  of  them  at  Brookville,  Jeffer- 


definitc  has  as  yet  been  developed  in  this 
connection. 

The    basic  i)rice   of  milk   has   changed 
three   times   during  the  past  year.     The 
basic  price  of  three  per  cent  market  milk 
at  the  time  of  our  last   annual   meeting 
was  .$2.()()  per  hundred  in  the  .51-()()  mile 
zone.     On  .lanuary  1(»,  192(),  the  price  of 
basic  milk  was  reduced  $.23  per  hundred, 
making  it  ^2.\Y!  for  three  per  cent  milk 
in  the  51-()0  mile  zone.     This  imce  was 
:.n.    <?,,„,...    ••rttil    Vf;!''     V/'"-*"    *^''**    I'.rice    was 
again  reduced  $.2.*3  i)er  hundred,  making 
the  price  $2.14  jier  hundred  for  three  per 
cent  milk.     The.se  price  fluctuations  were 
due  to  the  agreement  by  which  the  dis- 
tributors   agreed    to    loan    the    i)roducers 
one  half  cent  i>er  quart  or  approximately 
.$.23  per  hundred  pounds  for  two  months 
in  the  winter  of  1925-192()  to  be  repaid 
during     a     like     period     next     summer. 
Starting  the   Kith  day  of  Sei)teniber,  we 
advanced    the    price    $.34    i)er    hundreci. 
making  it  $2.71   for  three  per  cent   milk 
in  the  51-()0  mile  zone,  which  price  is  in 
effect   at   the  present   time. 

The  f.  o.  b.  Philadeli)hia  price  has  been 
as  heretofore  apjiroximately  $.5rt  above 
the  receiving  station  p  ices  in  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  average  basic  price  for  192G  in 
the  51-()()  mile  zone  has  been  .$2.41. 

The  surplus  price  for  192G  has  been 
higher  than  in  1925,  because  of  a  higher 
range  of  butter  prices.  The  average 
New  York  92  score  price  of  butter  for 
October,  192(),  was  $.4()(),  which  is  $.045 
lower  than  for  the  same  month  in  1925. 
The  Class  I  Surplus  Price  for  three 
l)er  cent  milk  at  all  receiving  stations 
during  the  year  ranged  from  $1.47  1)it 
hundred  pounds  to  $1.H1.  The  Class  II 
surplus  price  during  the  first  six  numths 
of  the  year  ranged  from  $1.15  to  $1  39. 

Our  basic  price  has  been  changed  more 
frequently  this  year  than  at  any  time 
for  the  past  few  years.  The  weighted 
average  price  is  higher  than  for  .some 
time.  There  has  been  less  sun)lus  mi  k 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Philadelphia 
Selling  Plan  was  started. 

The  following  have  been  the  basic  and 
surplus  prices  for  three  per  cent  milk  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone  by  month  for 
1926:  — 


3%    Milk 
Nov.   1  -15 

Nov.    16-30 

Dec. 

Jan.  1-15 

Jan.  16-31 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept.  1-15 

Sept.  16-30 

Oct. 


Btisic 
$2.37 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

237 

2.37 

2.87 

2.37 

2.13 

2.13 

2.37 

2.37 

2.37 

2.71 

2.71 


First 
Surplus 


Second 
Surplus 


$1.75 
1.75 
1.78 
1.64 
1.47 
1.52 
1.55 
1.52 
1.56 
1.70 
1.70 
181 


$1.39 
1.39 
1.37 

1.29 
l.l'^ 
1  lii 
12'2 


"n  "conjunction  with  thrrecVnt  Increase  son     County,     Pennsylvania.       Nothing 


The  production  of  surplus  miik  in  the 
whole  territory  has  average  less  than  1<' 
I)er  cent  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1926.  This  amount  we  believe  is  lowe- 
than  any  previous  year.  It  shows  tha' 
farmers  can  regulate  their  supply  and  b; 
so  doing  gain  a  steady  and  regular  mar 
ket  through  the  year. 

In  considering  the  average  i)rice  re- 
ceived by  our  members  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
milk  is  now  being  sold  either  as  "direc: 
shipped"  milk,  which  carries  a  higher 
price  than  the  receiving  station  pricr, 
or  it  is  sold  as  "A"  or  "AA"  milk,  which 
also  carries  a  substantial  premium. 
(Oontin««d  on  psf«  28) 
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Portable  Bottle  Fillers 


PI 


Wash  Tanks 


If 


Bottle 

Washing  Machines 


Milk  Pails 


All  Kinds  of  Cattle 
Instruments 


6-Can 
Milk  Can   Sterilizers 


Babcock 
Cream   Testers 


BE    SURE 

YOU     HAVE    OUR 

CATALOG 

Sent  on  request  if  you 
haven't  a  copy.  Hundreds 
of  items  for  dairymen  pic- 
tured and  priced.  Address 
nearest  store. 


LnernADassett  L^ 


2324  Market  St.  1    (   Russell  &  Ostend  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA  )    /  BALTIMORE 


Brooms,   Scrub    and    Bottle 
Brushes  for  Dairymen 


Your  Bothersome 


Detail) 


The  average  man  approaches  the  task  of  preparing  a  printed 
article  with  reluctance. 

Many  excellent  selling  points  have  never  been  broadcasted  by 
printing  because  of  the  technical  details  involved. 

It  is  our  job  to  solve  problems  such  as  these.  We  have  a  well 
organized  planning  department  to  take  all  unnecessary  de- 
tails ofFyour  mind. 

Just  a  broad  outline  of  what  you  require  is  all  we  need. 


Eatablished  1695 


HORACE  ¥.  TEMPLE 


PRINTER- 


CoUeqePrintinj 
Bell  Phone  No.l 


Cataloqz 

West  Chester.  Pa. 
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The  Babcock  Test  is  one 
your  best  friends 


A  few  additional  points  on  the  test  of  the  milk  that 

t^/>ii  ciiii^  Avill  innk'f^  n  sniorisinj:/  difference  in  vour  check 

.' ^ I I  «-»  » 

each  month.     Profit  he^^ins  where  cost  ends  so  any  extra 
return  that  vou  oet  is  "velvet". 


Soithic'if    Kmihi,    a    Jtrxcij    which    hng     'just    comphffd    her    mvciifh 

prothtrfhtn  lest.     She  h(i»  nti   averafle  of  77J  lbs.  of  hiitfrrfnf .  JlfJ.',/, 

lliK.    of    milk    for    the    tuvtn    nmHenitive    inctnlinnn 


Last  year  all  registered  Jerseys  ofiieially  tested  aver- 
a<»ed  .).:Jir.  hutterfat.  Think  what  this  means  in  terms 
of  i)rofit!  Thiidv  what  it  wouhl  mean  to  your  hank  hal- 
anee! 

AVith  this  hi<,di  test  Jerseys  are  consistently  good 
producers.  They  mature  early,  milk  persistently  and 
live  somewhat  heyond  the  usual  span  of  usefulness  of 
dairy  cows.  Mature  Jerseys  officially  tested  last  year 
averaged  over  (iOO  Ihs.  of  hutterfat. 

Philadelphia  consumers  demand  a  high 
testing  milk. 

Don  t  buck  the  market ! 
Cater  to  its  demands ! 


For   information    on   Jersey   cuttle   or    assistance    in 
locating   stock    write 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle    Club 

324  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


//  National  Organization  of  Jersey  Breeders 


Founded      in    IHUS 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 

INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 


The  Dairy  ("onn;-il  is  the  iiea'tli  or- 
ganization of  tlic  dairy  industry,  organ- 
ized for  the  i;iiri)ose  of  dissenrniiting 
information  as  to  tlte  in!i);)rtai'.-e  of  miliv 
find  its  i)rodncts  in  the  di«'t. 

'riie  snecess  of  tiie  Dairy  Coiin-i!  is 
<hie  to  many  factors.  Itiit  (i;st,  to  its 
hroad  healtli  i^rogram  wiiicii  was  insis'ccJ 
ujion  hy  its  early  leaders. 

The  use  of  milk  has  not  hei-n  over- 
emjihasized.  When  it  was  found  the 
I?;;ir'.'  C'*'.!"C!l  ip>-'^t<'(1  <in  Hi<»  dt^iiTvanej* 
of  all  the  health  rules  as  fully  as  tliat  of 
using  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  and  did 
not  urge  that  milk  he  used  heyond  that 
point,  which  was  recommended  hy 
recognized  health  autliorities,  tl-.e  Da'ry 
Council  assumed  a  i)rominent  i)'ace  as  a 
health  and   welfare  agency. 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Da-'ry  Ccunc'I 
.\fter  the  war  prctmin.nt  dairy  lead;  .s 
in  the  Inter-State  Milk  I'n;ducers'  Ass  )- 
ciation  and  among  the  Philadeli)h:a  dis- 
trihutors  realized  that  tiie  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  nutrition  em])ln- 
sized  more  fully  than  heretofore  tiic 
importap.ce  of  milk  as  an  all-imjiortant 
factor  in  the  human  dietary. 

M.  D.  Munn,  President  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  was  invited  to  address 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Intcr-Shite 
Milk  Producers'  Association  in  Decem- 
ber, 1920.  Out  of  the  mutual  interest 
of  producers  and  dealers  an  organizati')n 
was  formed  within  a  nuii'.t^h.  After 
much  discussion  the  ninu'  agreed  u])on 
was  the  Philadeli)hia  Inter-State  Daii\- 
Council.  .\t  the  sanu'  time  it  w.is 
decided  to  cooperate  with  the  Nation  d 
Dairy  Council. 

Local  Gjuncil  Management 
The   first  meeting  of  the   Pliilad«l|)hia 
Inter-State    Dairy    Council    was    held   on 
Decend)er  l.'Uh  of  IDl'O. 

The  Hoard  of  Directors  was  ci)mi)osed 
of  ])roducers  and  dealers  with  a  third 
group  rej)resenting  the  j)ul)'ic.  Dr.  Ciyile 
I,.  King  has  always  heen  chairmai',  with 
H.  W.  Ralderston,  Secretary.  Henry 
Dolfinger  was  the  first  Treasurer,  suc- 
cieded  in  .January,  1J)22,  hy  U«d)t.  J. 
Harbison,  Jr. 

Financing 
The  ])Ian  <»f  financing  the  Council  h.is 
continued  in  oi)erati(ui  without  a'tera- 
tion  sii».ce  its  organization.  The  funds 
which  are  collected  fr  )m  ])r;?diu-ers, 
dealers  and  manufacturers  are  turned 
over  to  the  Dairy  Council  and  exi)endc»I 
in  equitable  amounts  in  the  various  cities 
and  commimities. 

"World's  Dairy  Congress 
The  Philadeliihia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Coimcil  first  received  world-wide  i;uhlii- 
Ity  through  entertaining,  in  coojieration 
with  the  Natioivd  Dairy  Council,  the 
World's  Dairy  Congress  in  Philadelphia 
on  October  4th,  1«»23.  A  thousand 
gju'sts  from  all  i)arts  of  the  wor!d  on  this 
day  were  given  a  visualization  of  the 
whole  Dairy  Council  jirogram.  During 
the  morning  sess'on  at  the  Furness 
School  a  demonstration  was  given  of 
Dairy  Council  methods  in  scho  tls  witli 
addresses  by  local  and  natioivilly  kn  >wii 
authorities.  .At  a  ban(juet  tin  re  was  a 
further  demonstration  of  Dairy  Council 
methods  and  material.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  this  demonstration  the  Da'ry 
Council  message  and  methods  have  heen 
taken  up  all  over  the  world  through  the 
instrumentality  and  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  .saw  the  presentati«m  here. 

Results 
The    results    of    Dairy    Couu-cil    work 


iiMi't    Ic    nu'asurcd    in    terms    of    health, 
si  cial  hetterment,  civics,  and  et-onomics. 

Health  Viewpoint 

The  Pli:ladcli)hia  Inter-State  Dairy 
('(MUicil  can  point  to  definite  accomjollsh- 
uiciits  in  health  inqirovement.  Its  work 
with  the  nutriti(ui  classes  in  the  Phila- 
de!l)hia  i)ul)lic  schoo's  inqiroves  the 
'i<-alth  stamlards  of  api>roximately  twelve 
liUMilrcd  children  ea(di  year. 

The  Dairy  Couivil  itself  d  es  n)t  claim 
any  credit  except  tliat  of  a  coojoeraiing 
agency,  one  anu)ng  many  which  have 
doiu'  etfcctive  work  in  health  etlucation 
and  one  among  several  which  have 
si)eeia!ized   in   the    field   of  nutrition. 

Through  the  mothers'  meetings  in 
Philadclpira,  particularly  in  the  poorer 
sections,  ai'.d  a'so  with  sujqoer  clubs  of 
girls,  the  inqittrtance  of  a  well  balanced 
diet  has  been  enq)hasized  to  the  jioint 
of  securing  iiermanent  dietary  imjirove- 
iiients  in  families  aiul  even  wh.o'e  neigh- 
liorhoods. 

The  health  inq>ortance  of  the  accom- 
]-,!islnneufs  of  the  (Quality  Control  De- 
partment is  certainly  very  great. 

Social  Significance 
The  peop'e  of  Philadeli)hia  have  ( n- 
joyed  for  a  decade  a  milk  sujoply  which 
was  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  that  of 
the  average  large  American  consumina: 
(inter,  but  at  the  same  time  the  price 
to  the  farmer  has  l)een  as  high  or  higher 
than  tliat  in  the  same  centers.  Th!s  has 
nit  been  a  circumstance  of  fate.  It  has 
been  due  to  tlie  good  understanding  and 
mutual  cor'.fidence  between  i)roducer, 
dealer  and  consumer  which  grew  out  of 
the  policies  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' .Association,  the  cooi)erative  atti- 
tude of  the  dealers  and  last  but  not  least, 
to  the  wise  and  progressive  counsel  of 
Dr.  Clyde  I..  King  the  present  charman 
of  the  Dairy  Couiu-il,  Milk  Arbitrator  for 
Pi'iinsylvania  during  the  Food  Admini.s- 
tration,  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  state.  The  Dairy 
Coimcil  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
relationship  and  can  make  no  claim  to 
having  developed  it  but  it  has  been  of 
distinct  assistance  in  the  progress  of 
tliis   understanding. 

'Ihc  Staff  of  the  Dairy  Council  has 
been  able  to  exjilain  to  consumers,  t(» 
educators,  nvA  to  social  workers  alike 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  iiroducer 
and  distributor,  thus  stimulating  in  the 
i;ublic  at  large  an  intelligent  synqiathetic 
interest  in  the  industry  which  is  respon- 
sible for  such  a  large  and  important 
item  in  the  diet  of  the  peop'e. 

Economic  Importance 
Nothing  excei)t  "enlightened  self  inter- 
est" has  ])ronq)ted  the  farnu'rs  an.d 
dealers  to  i)ut  money  into  Dairy  Council 
activities.  It  was  only  because  of  the 
( xpectation  of  greater  business  and 
better  public  relations  that  the  Dairy 
Council  was  started.  The  public  knew 
of  ths  fact  and  accepted  it. 

The  Dairy  Council  early  .set  itself  the 
task  of  assisting  in  putting  milk  .service 
in  the  Phi!ade!i)hia  Public  Schmls  and 
in  smoothing  out  difficuifes  which  it 
kiU'W  w(Mdd  develo])  ii».  this  pioneer  work 
en  the  part  of  the  school  systeuj.  There 
is  now  a  fairly  smooth-running  system 
of  milk  distribution  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  schools  in  Philadelphia. 
Similar  activity  in  other  centers  has  been 
((pially,  if  not  more  satisfactory,  as  fur 
instance  in  suburban  districts,  Camden, 
Atlantic  City  and  Tren,ton  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 
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NATIONAL  MILK 

PRODUCERS'  FEDERATION 

(Continued   from    page    8) 
;')()()  were  in  attendance.     Short  addresses 
were   made  hy  a  number  of  tho.se   iden- 
tified  with  the  industry. 

Business  Session 

The  Federation  held  its  formal  bus- 
iness session  on  November  11th.  Sec- 
retary Charles  W.  Holman  made  a  de- 
tailed repori,  while  F.  P.  Willits,  Treas- 
urer, j)resented  the  Auditors'  Report  as 
to  the  Federations  financial  condition. 

The  following  delegates  were  elected 
as  directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Directors    reelected    include: 

John  D.  Miller,  Susquehana,  Pa.;  F. 
P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa.;  R  .Smilh  Snader, 
New  Windsor,  Md.;  C.  E.  Hough,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  P.  S.  Brenneman,  Jefferson, 
O. ;  C.  F.  Dineen,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  N. 
P.  Hull,  Lansing,  Mich.;  B.  Ashcraft, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  John  Brandt,  Litchfield, 
Miim.;  Clyde  Bechtelheimer,  Waterloo, 
la.;  F.  G.  Swoboda,  Plymouth,  Wis.; 
W.  F.  Schilling,  Northfield,  Minn.;  Rich- 
ard Pattee,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.; 
i\.  W.  Slocum,  New  York  City;  Harry 
Hartke,  Covington,  Ky.  New  directors 
elected  to  the  hoard  were  H.  D.  Allehach, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  L.  Whiteman,  Lib- 
erty Center,  ().;  Jerry  Mason,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  W.  F.  Moscrip,  Lake  Elmo, 
Minn.;  A.  G.  Ziehell,  Marysville,  Wash.; 
P.  L.  Bett.s,  Chicago,  111.;  G.  F.  Benken- 
dorf,  Modesto,  Calif.;  and  Mr.  Bryce, 
General  Manager,  California  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  directors  enlarged  their  Executive 
Coimnittee  to  seven,  with  three  alternates, 
and  selected  the  following  for  the  en- 
suing year: — John  D.  Miller,  Richard 
Pattee,  Harry  Hartke,  Frank  P.  Willits, 
N.  P.  Hull,  C.  E.  Hough  and  John 
Brandt,  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and— Frank  G.  Swoboda,  Clyde 
Bechtelheimer  and  R.  Smith  Snader,  al- 
ternates. 

The  directors  reelected  as  officers: — 
John  D.  Miller,  President;  Richard  Pat- 
tee, First  Vice  President;  Harry  Hartke, 
Second  Vice  President;  Frank  P.  Willits, 
Treasurer;  and  Charles  W.  Holman  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Secretary. 

Editorial  Conference 
The  editors  and  advertising  managers 
of  the  various  dairy  cooperative  market- 
ing ])apers,  published  by  the  member 
a.ssociations  of  the  Federation,  held  a 
conference  on  the  morning  of  November 
nth,  when  many  of  the  jiroblems  inci- 
dent to  the  editorial  and  business  policies 
and  programs  of  such  publications  were 
discussed. 


COVERED  BARNYARD  OR  OPEN 
SHED  FOR  THE  DAIRY  HERD 

The  open  shed  or  covered  barnyard 
is  a  practical  method  of  housing  dairy 
cows.  It  provides  the  best  known  meth- 
od of  saving  and  preserving  all  the  fer- 
tilizing constituents  of  the  manure;  it 
permits  the  feeding  under  shelter  of 
roughage  and  makes  possible  its  util- 
ization for  bedding;  when  there  Is  plenty 
of  bedding,  cows  so  housed  keep  cleaner 
than  those  confined  in  stanchions. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Beltsville  sta- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  cows  in  the 
open  shed  produced  a  little  more  milk, 
l)ut  at  a  greater  cost  for  feed,  than  the 
cows  in  the  closed  barn.  The  more 
timid  cows  were  fought  away  from  the 
feed  racks  in  the  shed,  which  resulted 
in  a  much  lower  production  from  such 
cows.  Probably  it  woidd  be  a  matter 
of  economy  to  confine  the  cows  at  feed- 
ing time.  Cows  so  housed  should  he  de- 
horned. 


we  werent  so 


SURE/IARBO 

^<t  couldn't  make 
this  TRIAL  OFFER 


Because  of  high  and  unvarying  Larro  quality,  we  are 
able  to  make  this  straight-from-the-shoulder  trial 
offer,  with  no  strings  attached.  The  Larro  guarantee 
means  just  what  it  says,  and  any  authorized  Larro 
dealer  will  back  it  up.  It  has  been  in  effect  continu- 
ously for  fift'^en  years. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


avroi 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


(641) 


MILL  FEED  PRICES 

LOWEST  IN  YEARS 

Liberal  sujiplies  and  a  limited  con- 
suming demand  have  held  mill-feed 
l)rices  early  in  November  at  the  lowest 
level  for  this  time  since  1921,  says  the 
Department   of    Agriculture. 

liran  is  selling  at  .$3  to  $.5  per  ton 
lower  than  a  year  ago  and  generally  i?1.2.'5 
below  current  prices  two  years  ago  when 
a  brisk  export  demand  for  flour  was  in- 
creasing the  output  of  mill  feeds.  Shorts 
and  middlings  are  around  H  cheaper 
than  a  year  ago  and  are  ai)iiroximately 
!?3  lower  than  at  this  time  in  192k 

Production  of  wheat  feeds  for  the  three 
months  Jtdy,  August  and  September, 
says  the  department,  is  the  heaviest  since 
monthly  records  were  begun  in  1923,  al- 
though September  millings  this  year  were 
hardly  so  large  as  in  1921. 

About  1,387,000  tons  of  wheat  feeds 
have  heen  produced  during  the  three 
months  this  year  compared  with  1,292,- 


000  and  1,382,000  tons  respectively  for 
this  period  one  and  two  years  ago.  Be- 
cause of  the  unusually  good  quality  of 
much  of  the  wheat  this  year,  according 
to  the  indications  of  the  first  two  months, 
there  is  slightly  less  feedstuffs  per  bushel 
of  wheat  ground  than  last  year. 

Consumption  continues  to  be  restricted 
by  unusually  good  fall  pasturage.  Pas- 
ture conditions  on  October  1  were  near- 
ly four  points  above  the  ten  year  average 
while  rains  over  a  wide  area  during 
October  favored  pasture  growth.  In 
addition  the  use  of  bran  as  a  source  of 
])rotein  has  doubtless  heen  curtailed  in 
some  .sections  by  competition  of  cotton- 
seed meal  and  gluten  feed  which  are 
also  selling  at  lower  prices. 


PREVENT  POULTRY  COLDS 

To  i)rcveiit  colds  in  the  jjoultry  flock 
keej)  the  hen  house  dry,  allow  at  least 
eight  inches  of  perch  room  per  bird,  and 
provide  plenty  of  green  food.  A  dose 
of  ej)som  salts,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  salts  to  each  tOO  pounds  of  poultry, 
fc<l  in  a  wet  mash  may  do  a  great  deal 
to  get  the  affected  flock  hack  into  con- 
dition. 


KEEP  SPRING  CALVES  GROWING 

Late  fall  and  early  winter  are  critical 
tinu's  for  spring  calves.  Keep  them 
growing  by  providing  comfortable 
(piarters  and  plenty  of  good  feed,  say 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  sjjcc- 
ialists. 


GOOD  FARMING  PAYS 


TAKE  CARE  OF  TOOLS 


Orowing    good    crops    pays.     .\sk    the  Cleati  and  put  in  order  all  tools  before 

man  who  jiroduccs  them  what  his  costs  you  juit  then»  away  for  the  winter.     A 

are.     See   how    much   lower  they  are   in  coat  of  grease  on   the  working  surfaces 

l)roi)ortion  to  those  of  poor  crops.  will  i)ay. 


v, 
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Grind  Your  Feed  at  Low  Cost 

WITH  THE  HELP  OF  THE 

McCormick-Deering  Engine 

AND  THE 

McGormick-Deering  Feed  Grinder 


Your  power  requirements  can  b^  taken  care  of  to  best  advantage  with  a 
McCormick-Deering  Engine. 

There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  needs.  The  McCormick  Deering  Engine  is  built 
n  IV2.  3,  6  and  10  horse  power  sizes. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  in  your  town  for  a  catalogue  or  write  us  for  information 

International  Harvester  Conpanj  of  America 

(INCORPORATED) 

PHILADELPHIA         HARRISBURG         BALTIMORE 


MAPLE  SHADE  FARM 

100  head  of  Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 
AH  T.  B.  Tested 


Topsey  Cavalier  of  Pomeroy  104874.    Hia  dam  Imp.  Topsey  of  Gooden- 
atone  4th,  A.  R.  5742,  13104.1  lbs.  milk,  713.26  lbs.  butter  fat,  is  one  of 

the  four  herd  lirei 

FOR  SALE 

A  few  females  and  several  young  bulls  and  bull  calves.  A 
bull  calf  right  off  his  mother  at  small  cost  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment.   We  often  have  them. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

POMEROY,  PA. 


INTERESTED  IN  CONCRETE? 

Read  this  Story  by 
E.  Grant  Lantz 


Once  upon  a  time  (all  good  stories 
begin  this  way)  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
farmers  to  close  up  farm  operations  with 
the  first  freeze  and  hibernate  imtil  the 
spring  thaw.  Well,  of  course,  you  may 
have  milked  a  few  cows  and  fed  a  few 
steers  hut  between  the  milking  in  tlie 
morning  and  the  milking  in  the  evening 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  may  be  done 
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usual  spring  rush.  This  job  is  farm 
building  improvement,  more  es|)ecia'ly  at 
the  present  time  the  making  and  using  of 
concrete. 

There  is  often  sufficient  room  in  the 
barn  to  permit  the  cows  being  moved 
about  so  that  concrete  stalls  may  be 
constructed  a  few  at  a  time  so  that  by 
spring  the  entire  barn  will  be  in  a  first 
class  condition.  The  front  wall,  if  con- 
structed of  wood,  may  be  rotting  and 
need  replacing  with  a  permanent  found- 
ation. 

Care  must  be  exercised,  but  as  strong 
concrete  may  be  made  during  cold 
weather  as  during  warm,  providing  that 
the  temperature  of  the  fresh  concrete 
can  be  kept  at  50  =>  or  above.  If  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  at  G0°  for  48 
hours  there  is  no  danger  of  frost  but  it 
is  better  if  this  temperature  is  main- 
tained for  a  week.  The  temperature  of 
the  average  barn  when  full  of  cattle  is 
60°  or  above  so  that  no  additional  heat 
will  be  required. 

So  tlie  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
concrete  during  cold  weather  are,  heat 
the  water  as  warm  as  convenient,  the 
sand  and  stone  until  the  frost  is  thawed 
out  and  maintain  a  curing  temperature 
of  at  least  50°   for  one  week. 

If  the  materials  are  stored  on  the 
outside  of  the  barn  they  should  be 
heated  before  mixing.  The  water  may 
be  boiling  wlicn  used.  The  sand  and 
stone  or  pebbles  may  be  piled  over  an 
old  culvert  pipe  in  which  a  fire  is  kindled. 
The  cement  need  not  be  warmed  before 
mixing. 

Tliere  are  good  apples  as  well  as 
wormy  api)les  and  good  concrete  as  well 
ns  rotten  concrete  only  yo«i  can't  make 
cider  out  of  concrete  for  when  it's  down 
it's  down  un'ess  some  one  wants  to  get 
in  training  for  a  chnmpionshii)  figlit  by 
wielding  a  sledge. 

The  cement  part  of  the  mix  is  easy. 
Any  i)ortland  cement  will  fill  the  bill  for 
it  has  been  rigidly  tested  and  inspected 
but  it  must  be  dry  and  free  from  lumiis. 
The  sand  and  pebbles  or  broken  stone 
must  l)e  clean  and  not  conain  dirt, 
grass,  coal  or  other  foreign  matter  and 
this  also  includes  sawdust  wliich  is  some- 
times mixed  with  the  concrete,  supi>os- 
edlv  to  give  better  insulatiim.  This 
foreign  matter  jjrevents  the  proper  bond 
between  the  cement,  sand  and  stone.  If 
you  must  have  insulation  use  a  fill  <>f 
six  inches  of  cinders  but  forget  about 
the  sawdust.  A  mix  of  one  part  cement, 
two  and  one-half  parts  sand,  and  four 
parts  pebbles  or  crushed  stone  is  a  gen- 
eral   mix    suitable    for    all    farm    work. 


This   mixture   is   waterproof  under   nor- 
mal conditions. 

Water  must  be  added  to  the  mixture 
of  cement,  sand,  and  coarse  aggregate 
but  remember  concrete  cannot  swim  and 
you  can  drown  it  Just  as  sure  as  you 
can  drown  kit' ens.  Do  not  use  over 
seven  aiul  one-half  gallons  of  water  to 
a  sack  of  cement  and  if  you  can't  get 
that  much  water  you  will  have  a  stronger 
concrete  if  you  only  use  six  gallons  to 
a  sack.  Take  your  choice  but  do  not 
use  over  seven  and  one-half  gallons. 
When  placing  concrete  in  forms  sjiade 
the  concre'e  next  to  the  forms  so  as  to 
force  the  coarse  aggregate  b-'.ck  into  the 
mix  and  leave  a  smooth  surface  when 
the   form  is   removed. 

In  laying  a  floor  in  the  dairy  barn  it 
is  well  to  j)lace  one  section  at  a  time 
for    convenience    in    finishing. 

There  is  a  certain  order  which  should 
be    followed    for    best    results.     Here    it 

is.  Better  paste  this  in  the  fr  )nt  of  the 
dictionary  or  on  the  back  of  the  clock 
so  that  you  will  have  it  when  you  need 
it,   if  ever. 

The  entire  stable  floor  or  portion  to 
be  placed  is  cleared  off  and  leveled, 
foundations  for  supporting  poss  made 
and  set.  The  curb  between  the  manger 
and  the  stall  is  then  placed.  Notice  it 
is  placed  not  poured.  The  concrete 
should  not  be  wet  enough  !o  pour.  The 
bottom  of  the  gutter  is  next  and  it  slumld 
be  made  eight  inches  wider  than  the 
width  of  the  finished  gutter  so  that  a 
bearing  of  four  inches  will  be  provided 
for  both  the  stall  and  alley  floors.  The 
stall  and  outside  alley  floor  may  now 
be  ])laced  and  should  be  finished  with  a 
wooden  float  to  give  a  roughened  sur- 
face. 

The  mangel  is  next.  This  is  a  mean 
job  unless  done  correctly.  Steel  or 
wooden  templets  may  be  used  to  get 
tlie  desired  curves  in  the  manger.  Use 
dirt  to  fill  the  form  up  to  within  four 
inches  of  the  desired  surface  and  then 
use  a  mix  with  six  gallons  of  water  l)er 
sack  of  cement,  for  the  first  layer  of 
concrete  and  then  finish  ofl*  with  a  sec- 
ond course  of  rich  mix  of  concre'e,  one 
part  cement  and  six  parts  sand  and  use 
a  steel  trowel  to  |)roduce  a  smooh  sur- 
face which  is  easy  to  keep  clean.  The 
center  alley  can  now  be  placed  between 
the  mangers  after  the  desired  level  has 
been  obtained  by  filling  with  well-tami)ed 
earth.  Don't  forget  that  the  level  of  the 
floor  is  no  more  permanent  than  the 
foundation    under    it. 

As  soon  as  the  concrete  has  been 
placed  it  should  l)e  covered  with  burla]) 
or  building  pajjcr  and  a  blanket  of  straw 
not   less   than   a    foot   deep. 

Don't   forget  to   write  to  the  Pennsyl 
vania  State  College  when  ycm  want  some 
hell)   wi.h   y<ujr   barn   l)uilding  problems. 

Address  communications  to: 
K.   Grant  Lantz, 
Department  of  ?'arm  Machinery, 
Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State    College,    Pa. 


Buttercup  of  Wishtonwish,  a  Jersey 
cow  owned  by  (Jreen  Pond  Farm,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  established  a  new  seni(.r 
three-year-old  Jersey  record  for  this 
State  when  she  produced  830.42  lbs.  of 
butterfat  and  14,669  lbs.  of  milk,  with 
calf,  in  365  days.  Her  yield  exceeded 
70  lbs.  of  fat  per  month  for  7  consecutive 
months  of  this  test.     With  this   fine  re- 
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FEED-for  results 


. 
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cord  she  qualified  for  both  a  (lold  and 
a  Silver  Medal  awarded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cat  le  Club.  In  a  previous 
test  started  at  2  years  and  4  months  of 
age.  Buttercup  produced  with  calf,  600.71 
lbs.  of  butterfat  and  11,338  lbs.  of 
milk,  thus  winning  a  Silver  Medal  and 
the  State  Jersey  Championship  in  this 
age  class. 


More 
Milk 

,  from  every  sack 

Guaianteed 


MafSpcdallkdry 

has  done  fi)r  others 

It  toUl  do  for  you! 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bartlett,  Atwater,  Min. 
nesota,  writes: 

"We  started  feeding  your  Interna- 
tional Special  Dairy  Feed  about  a 
week  ago — Our  cows  have  increased 
one-third  in  their  milk  flow  since 
we  started  using  this  feed.  We 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it  as  it 
certainly  does  produce  the  milk." 

INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 
is  guaranteed  "to  produce  20  extra 
quarts  of  milk  per  sack  when  fed  in 
place  of  feed  or  ground  grains  and 
according  to  directions  accompany- 
ing each  sack." 

Feed  it  as  an  entire  grain  ration 
or  with  home  grown  grains.  If  it 
fails  to  produce  the  results  guaran- 
teed, we  will  pay  you  the  difference 
in  milk  cost. 

Ask  yout  dealer  or  write 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Memptiis,  Tenn 


10.570  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMERS  USE  TRACTORS 

From  statistics  recently  compiled  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  it  is  shown  that,  in 
1925,  10.5  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  are  using  tractors.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  1919  less  than  3  far- 
mers in  every  hundred  used  trnctors. 
The  increase  in  numbers  for  the  last 
four  years  has,  nothwithstanding  the 
l)ost  war  depression,  been  fairly  con- 
stant. 

The  following  statistics  are  given: 

Number  I'crcenfaKe 

1919  4,315  2.8 

1920  6,823  3.4 

1921  8,500  4.2 

1922  12,125  6.0 

1923  15,427  7.6 

1924  18,467  9.1 

1925  21,065  10.5 
Lancaster,  Chester,  Berks,  Bucks  and 

York,  are,  in  the  order  named,  the  rank- 
ing counties  in  the  number  of  tract:;rs, 
l)ut  if  the  number  of  farmers  is  used  as 
the  base,  Chester,  Montour,  Montgomery, 
Delaware  and  Berks  lead,  the  percentage 
of  owners  being  18.9,  18.4,  18.0,  17.4  and 
16.6  respectively. 


More  than  half  of  the  cattle  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  either  received  at  least 
one  test  for  tuberculosis  or  are  awaiting 
tlie  test. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  the  jobs  he  puts 
"ff  to  do  later,  and  that  never  get  done, 
take  about  as  much  time  as  those  he 
finishes   from  daj  to  day. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL 

COOPERATIVE  ENDEAVOR 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, during  the  ten  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, has  returned  to  its  members  a 
price  fully  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  any 
similar  marketing  association  and  at  the 
same  time  has  co:)i)erated  in  economic 
and  business  practices  that  enable  the 
consunu'rs  to  j)urchase  milk  in  the  Pliil- 
deli)hia  Milk  Shed  at  a  consistently  lower 
l)rice  than  in  any  other  metropolitan  area 
in  the  east.  We  view  the  future  with 
confidence,  realizing  that  we  are  in  a 
l)osition  to  market  our  members'  milk  to 
their  great  advantage,  to  surround  the 
marketing    of   our    members'    milk    with 


J.    WALTER    PANCOAST 
Woodstown,    X.    J.,    former    President    of    tlie 
Milk    iSliippers'    Union. 

the  maximum  amoimt  of  protection  with 
regard  to  proper  weighing  and  testing  of 
milk  consistent  with  good  economy.  We 
are  in  a  ])osition  to  speak  with  a  united 
voice  in  legislative  and  other  matters 
dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the  dary 
industry.  Back  of  our  officers  there 
staiuls  a  democratic  and  self-g.)verned 
and  loyal  body  of  milk  producers,  confi- 
dent and  determined  that  dairy  farming 
in  this  district  shall  be  on  occupation 
offering  those  who  engage  in  it  a  stan- 
dard of  living  and  advantages  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  by  any  other  group  in 
society. 


FOUR  GROUPS  TO  SHOW 

EGGS  AT  HARRISBURG 

That  egg  exhibit  at  the  eleventh  an- 
nual State  Farm  Products  Show  in  Harr- 
isburg,  January  17  to  21,  1921,  will  be 
bigger  and  better  than  in  previous  years, 
is  the  prediction  of  J.  C.  Taylor,  poultry 
extension  specialisi;  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
part  of  the  State-wide  exposition. 

He  announces  that  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween 16  and  20  years  of  age;  residents 
of  towns,  villages,  and  cities;  farmers 
with  less  than  500  birds;  and  commercial 
poultrymen,  including  farmers  and  hatch- 
erymen  with  flocks  of  more  than  600 
birds,  will  have  classes  for  their  entries. 
Brown  and  white  eggs  may  be  shown, 
the  first  two  groups  exhibiting  only 
single  dozen  displays  and  the  last  two 
having  both  one-dozen  display  classes. 

Winners  in  the  various  classes  will 
compete  for  sweepstakes,  Taylor  says, 
and  a  beautiful  silver  loving  cup  will 
be  awarded  each  sweepstakes  winner. 


Uncle  Ab,  passing  the  half-century 
mark,  says  its  a  great  thing  to  know 
that  the  older  he  grows  the  more  joy 
he  gets  out  of  life. 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


TIIADB'MARK 

RiaiSTBRID 


COST        LESS 


Fetd  B.  •  B.  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ratios 
becaise  it  it  always  uiform,  always  a  clean, 
safe,  ecaieBical  feed. 

B..  B.  (BULL  BRAND)  Poultry  Feeds  arc 
cqaallr  satisfactory  and  depeadable. 

Maritimk  Millino  Company,  inc. 

OilicM:  Ckaabtr  af  CoMHcrce  Bid..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Mill*:  HapluM  m^  UckwoMi  Stt..  BiffaU.  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE-     MORE 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Willard 

Stor&.£e   Battery 
and   Service  Station 

Starting  lighting,  ignition  -storage 
oattenes  of  every  description  make 
and  tor  every  purpose  are  recharged 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skillec 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


Peerless  Combination  Mill 


^ith  a  "Peerless"  combination  feed 
mill  you  can  sare  the  price  of  mill  in 
one  season's  use  if  you  have  twelve  or 
more  head  of  cattle.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
yon  can  do  what  hundreds  of  progressive 
farmers   are   doinf   today.  Writ*  for  Catalot* 

A.  M.  0ELUN6ER,  72S  N.  Prince  St.,  Lascaitir,  Pi. 


Fresh  Florida  Oranges 

Fresh,  Sweet,  Florida  Oranges,  $3.00 
per  box  of  three  hundred  Urge  sixe* 
Sound  frttit  and  satisfzction  gttaranteed 
or  money  back.  We  pay  express  charges. 
A  box  of  these  makes  an  appreciated 
Christmas  gift.    Remit  with  order. 

ACME     FARMS 

GAINESVILLE   -  FLORIDA 

Alfalfa  and  clover  are  ideal  roughage 
for  dairy  cows  and  they  improve  the 
land  on  which  they  grow.  The  solution 
is — raise  them  at  home. 


Put  grease  instead  of  oil  on  the  farm 
machines  when  you  store  them.  It  is 
better  because  it  stays  put. 
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TeUs 


'how  to  treat 


/at  home  and  avoid  losses  from  live  stock 
/diseases  that  cost  American  farmers  three 
'hundred  million  dollar  losses  each  year. 
f  Contagious 


Abortion 


nearly  always  appears  unexpectedly.  Wal- 
ter Rasmussen  found  40%  of  his  pure  bred 
I  Holstem  cows  affected.    Immediately  used 
'  B-K,  following  our  directions.  No  more  losses. 
The  book  tells  his  and  other  experiences. 

Calf  Scours 

I  yield  quickly  to  B-K  treatment.  The  cleans- 
ing, healing  action  of  B-K  on  membranes 
and    its   absolutely   non-poisonous    nature 
make  it  ideal  for  the  farmer  to  use.  The  book 
explains  this,  also  how  to  remove 

Retained  Afterbirth 

with  a  warm  water  solution  of  B-K,  usmg 
only  a  small  rubber  hose,  funnel  and  a  pail 
or  pitcher.  Releases  adhesions  and  reduces 
inflammation,  so  the  afterbirth  comes, 
without  force,  naturally  and  completely. 
B-K  is  safe,  dependable  and  cheap.  Buy 
a  jug  at  your  dealer's  and  follow  simple 
directions.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


'^ 


GENERAL  UBORATORIES. 
Dcpt.  lOSBI       MaaUo8.Wis. 


Name. 


Addtess. 


Iilis  tMBanmo  war 
aaay  «B  tne  cow*      30  Day* 
TiM"IO  Year  OoaraDtM-wt- 

OTTAytH  MTO.  CO. 


FARMEQUIP  HAMMER  FEED  MILL 

The  Grinder  with  the  Hingad  Hammera 
Bif  capacity  with  Fordson.  Save  entire 
crop.  Grinds  soft  corn,  all  feeds,  corn  stalks, 
snap  corn,  hay,  all  kinds  grain,  oats  into 
flour.  Low  price  direct  to  user.  Write  for 
Catalog. 

Farmers  Equipment  Co. 

606   South  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


Ondnl  Contagious Aboiiian 

Don't  let  this  costly  malady  run  throurfi 
your  herd  and  ruin  your  profits.  ABORNO. 
the  Pioneer  Guaranteed  Remedy  has  proved 
Hronderfully  effective  in  preventing  and  over- 
coming abortion.    Easily  administered — safe. 
Write  joj  fret  booklet  on  the  treatment 
of  Coniagiout  Abortion. 
ASOMNO  LABORATORY, CS  Jeff  St., LmcMter.Wls. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


December,   J926 


Q;^  Whole  Family  I 

FATHER  likes  the  De  Laval  Milker  because  it  saves  ■  m%  If  ClB       H  Z 
so  much  time,  produces  more  and  cleaner  milk,  and                  ^tm^^mfW  m   mm        ^^  W 
^u«-  «m:ilr:n(r  rAw«  ftA  THuch  more  orofitable.  §     ni        }s^^  ..>     -JL 


ATHER  likes  the  De  Laval  Milker  because  it  saves 
so  much  time,  produces  more  and  cleaner  milk,  and 
makes  milking  cows  so  much  more  profitable. 

Mother  likes  it  because  there  isn't  so  much  help  to 
care  for,  and  because  milking  doesn't  require  the  help  of 
the  whole  family. 

Brother  likes  it  because  it  is  so  much  fun  to  milk  with 
It,  and  because  it  enables  him  to  take  the  place  of  a  man 
in  milking. 

The  hired  man  likes  it,  too,  because  milking  is  so 
much  easier,  and  he  and  the  boss  "trade  ofi"  milking  every 
other  Sunday,  so  that  one  has  a  full  day  off. 

And  best  of  all  the  cows  like  it  because  of  its  regular, 
stimulating  and  soothing  action— and  prove  it  by  giving 
more  milk. 


and  up 


De  Laval 
MilKer 


Seelbur 
De  Laval 
Agent 
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De  Laval  Milker 

Tfcc  Better  Way  qfMitk 
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.aval  Cream  Sepaiator 

The   world's  best   cream   separator.     Has   the 

wonderful    "floating    bowl."     Guaranteed    to 

skim  cleaner.     Furnished  in  seven  sizes,  with 

hand,  electric  or  belt  drive. 
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INCREASED  CONSUMPTION  OF 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES  WILL  BENEFIT  U.  S. 


As  a  result  of  educationai  work  now 
being  done  in  foreign  countries  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  milk  and  its 
jiroducts  in  tlie  human  diet,  demand  for 
these  products  to  be  exported  from  this 
country  are  almost  certain  to  develop  in 
the  future,  acc;)rd- 
ing  to  the  National 
Dairy    Council. 

China  and  Japan 
are  rajiidly  taking 
on  this  educational 
work  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  these 
countries  to  import 
substantially  all  of 
tlieir  dairy  products. 
In  the  central  Euro- 
jiean  countries  and 
tlie  British  Isles 
where  this  educa- 
tional work  is  being 
carried  on  extensive- 
ly it  is  jilmost  im- 
possible for  them  to 
produce  the  pro- 
ducts to  meet  this 
increased  demand, 
since  these  countries 
!ire  densely  settled 
with  neither  land 
nor  facilities  for 
producing  any  great- 
ly increased  vohime 
of  dairy  products. 

There  are  only 
five  countries  from 
which  dairy  expor- 
tations  can  be  ex- 
pected in  large 
quantities;  United 
States.  Australia, 

New     Zealand,     Ar- 
gentina  and  Siberia. 
Conditions  in  Silieria 
are   such   that  dairy 
development         will 
necessarily    be   slow. 
In  Argentina,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of 
ticks  in  that  country   " 
and  other  obstacles  difficult  to  overcome, 
dairy    developuient    there    will    be    slow. 
This  leaves  Canada,  Au.stralia  and  New 
/ea'and  as  the  three  countries  that  will 
comjicte  with  the  I'nited  States,  but  we 
have  the  a«lvantage  of  being,  at  the  pre- 
sent   tiuu',  the   leading   dairy   country  of 
the  world  and  most  highly  developed  and 
equip]>ed    for    production    and    manufac- 
ture.    The    soil    and   clin)atic   conditions 
are   all    favorable    to   production    in    this 
country  and  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
this  country  will  have  the  oi>p!)rtunity  to 
supply  this  world  demand  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts   when    it    fuially    develops    in    both 
European  and  oriental  countries. 

Increasing  Use  of  Dairy  Products  in 
Nineteen  Countries 

Illustrative  of  what  is  now  taking 
place  in  these  <ountries,  Dairy  Council 
work  is  now  a  i)art  of  the  international 


tionai  uairy  Council  nas  m  tne  past  three 
years  been  supplied  to  nineteen  coun- 
tries: Argentina,  Denmark,  Japan, 
China,  India,  France,  Russia,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land,   South    Africa,    Sweden,    England, 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CO- 
OPERATIVE MILK  MARKETING 

IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MILK  SHED 


R.   W.  Balderston 


In  the  80's  of  the  last  century  a  very 
active  organization  was  started  among 
the  farmers  shipping  milk  to  Philadel- 
phia. 


DIRECTORS— INTER  STATE    MILK    PRODUCERS*    ASSOCIATION— 1926-1927 
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(K.   H.   Pennington,  not  present.) 


Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada  and  the  Phll- 
lipines. 

Already  in  less  than  three  years  of  this 
international  Dairy  Council  cooperation, 
material  has  been  translated  into  eight 
foreign  languages.  Upwards  of  500,000 
copies  of  Dairy  Cotmcil  literature  have 
been  supplied  to  countries  where  no 
translation  was  necessary,  including 
50,000  copies  of  literature  sent  to  Hono- 
lulu recently 

'IMie  first  Dairy  Cotmcil  to  be 
outside  of  the  l^nited  States 
Canada.  This  was  followed  by  one  in 
England,  three  years  ago.  It  is  called 
the  Milk  Publicity  Cotmcil  of  England. 
The  Council  in  England  was  developed 
as  a  residt  of  a  series  of  conferences  at 
the  time  Mr.  M.  D.  Munn,  President  of 
the  National  Dairy  Cotmcil  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  the  cooperation  and  support 
of   the    dairy    industry,    the    government 

plan  of  the  dairy  industry  t*'  extend  its      departments    of    agriculture    and    health. 

iducational     nrojrram      throu.  hout     the      Soon    after    organization,    its    Secretary 


There  were,  apparently,  Ave  branches, 
or  separate  affiliated  associations,  in  the 
central  organization  formed  about  that 
period.  Membership  in  these  branches 
was  from  those  farmers  shipping  to  one 
of  the  five  milk  receiving  stations  of  the 
railroads   delivering  to   Philadelphia. 

Each  branch  organization  was  made 
up  of  local  units  located  at  convenient 
points  along  each  railroad.  An  item  in 
the    Newtown    Enterprise  on    November 


Protective  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey"  would  naturally  be 
thought  to  have  been  the  central  body. 
But  an  old  letter-head  that  was  kindly 

loaned     by     Wilmer 
Twining,      Pinevillc, 
Penfavlvania,     would 
seem      to      indicate 
that   it    might   have 
been  the  name  of  a 
subsidiary    organiza- 
tion   as    the    officers 
are  all  listed  as  from 
Bucks     County    and 
the    date    line    says 
"Third     and     Berks 
Streets,    Philadel- 
phia."     (Perhaps 
someone  reading  this 
will      volunteer      to 
supply   correct 
titles.)  One  of  these 
organizations      ship- 
ping   to    Third    and 
Berks      was      called 
"The     North     Penn 
Dairymen's     Protec- 
tive   .Association." 

From  records  in 
the  Court  House  at 
West  Chester,  Vem\- 
sylvania,  it  a|»pears 
that  two  more  of 
these  affiliated 

groups      were      (A) 
"The      Pennsylvania 
Milk         IVoducers' 
Associatitm"     grant- 
ed a  charter  August 
13th,    18H5,   and    (B) 
the    "Milk    .Associa- 
tion of  the  Pennsyl- 
v  a  n  i  a       Schuylkill 
Valley  Railroad  and 
its         Tributaries", 
Incorporated  in  188!). 
Wilmer      B.     Cox, 
Malvern,    and     Wil- 
^^    mer  Cheyney,   West 
Chester,  charter  members  of  the  former 
association    are    still   living   in    their  old 
neighborhoods. 

The  central  organization  ftmctioned 
through  a  committee  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  affiliated  associa- 
tions. Operating  with  more  or  less 
activity  over  a  period  from  1885  to  1903 
it  made  a  determined  effort  to  solve  the 
question  of  market  stability  and  assur- 
ance through  the  manufacture  into  milk 


■  organized      7,  1891,  notes  the  recent  organization  of      products  of  the  stirplus  on  the  Philadel- 
s     was    in       ti    local     milk    shippers'    association     at      phia  market.     This  problem,  so  familiar 


program 
world.     Material   furnished   by   the   Na- 


( Continued  on  page  9) 


Pineville,  Bucks  Cotinty.  Records  show 
it  went  out  of  btisiness  in  1895.  An  old 
order  book  of  the  Kennett  Square  local 
shows  plenty  of  activity  frotn  1886  to 
1892  with  an  average  membership  of 
27  to  30.  Local  expenses  were  met  by 
monthly  assessments  of  $1.25  per  month, 
with  extra  assessments  when  necessary. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  out  now  the  exact 
name  of  the  central  group  or  of  all  of 
its  five  affiliated  associations.  One 
organization     called     "The     Dairymen's 


to  us  all  now,  was  a  serious  matter  at 
that  time.  Milk  producers  shipped 
their  entire  output.  Milk  dealers  could 
handle  conveniently  and  efficiently  only 
what  the  consumers  demanded.  A  by- 
product plant  was  established  at  first  at 
6th  and  Arch  Streets  and  later  at  11th 
and  Woods  Streets,  Philadelphia,  opera- 
ted under  the  name  of  the  "Farmers' 
Creamery  Company." 

Butter,    cream    and    ice    cream    were 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


January,  1927 


TRUE  VALUE  OF  DAIRY 

SIRE  SHOWN  BY  PRODUC- 
TION OF  HIS  DAUGHTERS 

I'erluips  the  best  way  to  iletermine  the 
true  vtihie  of  the  dairy  hull  is  through 
tlu'  i)ro(luction   of  his   daughters, 

I'or  tiu'  lirsl  tiiiu-  in  the  histt)ry  of  tins 
country  figures  are  now  becoming  avail- 
aide  tlirough  the  cow-testing  associa- 
tions, by  whicii  the  true  value  of  thou- 
sands of  dairy  bulls  of  each  dairy  breed 
may  be  determineil  through  the  jirodue- 

tion  records  of  their  unselected  daught- 

•  1 
crs.  -^ - 

Department  Circidar  3(58,  issued  by 
II...  1)..^.....  j.f  !):tirv!:'."'  I'liited  St-'*'"^ 
l)ci)artuuMit  of  Agriculture,  shows  how 
the  true  value  »)f  a  dairy  bull  may  be 
measured  by  comiiaring  the  yearly  jiro- 
duction  records  of  his  daughters  with 
tlic   records  of  their  dams. 

In  a  study  that  compared  the  yearly 
l)roduction  records  of  2,1H2  daiighters 
with  the  records  of  their  dams,  it  was 
found  that  the  daughters  excelled  the 
dams  l)y  'M7  poiinds  of  milk  and  19 
l)ounds  of  butterfat.  These  gains  are 
not  considi-rcd  i)henomcnal,  but  with  the 
iiigh  average  i)roduction  of  the  dams 
(H,();}.)  pounds  of  nnlk  and  '.iV2  pounds  of 
butterfat)  they  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  gains  woidd  have  been  excellent 
iiad  it  not  1  ecn  for  a  few  inferior  sires 
who.se  daughters  kept  the  average  pro- 
duction of  all  the  daughters  down. 
This  is  the  kind  of  sire  that  should  be 
elinunated  fri»m  the  dairy  herds  of  tiie 
country. 

In  general,  the  study  showed  that  most 
l)urebred  sires  will  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  the  daughf'^rs  above  that  of  low- 
Itroducing  dams.  However,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  dams  increa.ses,  better  and 
still  better  sires  must  be  used  or  the 
daughters  will  not  excel  the  production 
records  of  the  dams.  A  small  increase 
(if  the  daughters  over  high-producing 
dams  may  be  a  greater  credit  to  the  sire 
than  a  much  larger  increase  over  low- 
producing  dams. 

A  study  of  58  i)urebred  bulls  in  cow- 
testing  associations,  each  having  five  or 
more  tested  daughters,  showed  that  in 
some  cases  all  the  daughters  excelled  the 
dams;  in  other  cases  some  of  the  daugh- 
ters excelled  and  others  did  not;  and 
in  still  other  cases  every  daughter  pro- 
duced less  than  her  dam.  This  shows 
the  necessity  of  using  great  care  in  the 
selectit)n  of  a  dairy  sire. 

The  fact  that  the  daughters  of  any 
sire  excel  their  dams  in  production  of 
butterfat  is  a  very  iinportant  factor,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered. 
It  makes  a  big  difference  wlVether  the 
production  of  the  dam  is  high  or  low. 
Some  sires  increased  the  records  of  the 
daughters  over  fairly  high-producing 
dams  more  than  40  per  cent.;  other  sires 
lowered  the  production  of  the  daughter^ 
almost  as  much  below  that  of  similar 
dams.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  all  sires  whose  daughters  failed  to 
produce  as  much  as  their  dams  should  be 
sent  to  the  butcher;  but  it  does  mean 
that  if  kept  at  all,  they  should  be  used 
to  imi>rove  lower-producing  dairy  herds. 
A  copy  of  the  circular  may  be  obtain- 
ed as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by  writ- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Washington,   D.   C. 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT  FEEDS 
ADVANCING  BUT  ARE 
LOWER  THAN  YEAR  AGO 

Prices  of  bran  and  middlings  have 
recently  advanced  about  .$2  i)er  ton,  but 
early  in  December  are  still  slightly  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  rei)orts  the  I'nitc;! 
States    Departuu-nt    of    Agriculture. 

Wintry  weather  over  a  wide  area  the 
second  lialf  of  Xovcmbcr  caused  in- 
creased feeding  and  this  demand  was 
))romi)tly  reflected  in  the  terminal  mar- 
kets since  many  feeders  and  dealers  had 
been  following  a  hand-to-moiith  i)uying 
l)olicy.  Sui)plies  of  these  feeds  in  stor- 
age are  moderate  while  ])ro(luctinn  has 
been  restricted  rci'eidly  liy  a  limited 
demand  for  flour. 

Production  of  wheat  feeds  for  Octiiber 
is  estimated  at  about  i72,(K)()  tons,  the 
smallest  October  oidpid  since  montidy 
records  were  besiun  in  lii'2'.i.  I'roduction 
for   the    four    m  nths,   July    to    Oct  )lier. 


HOGS  FIRST 

The  doctor  was  examining  school 
children.  One  youngster  was  under 
weight, 

"You   don't   drink  milk?" 

"Nope." 

"Jjve  on  a  farm  and  don't  drink  milk 
at   all?" 

"Nope,  we  ain't  got  hardly  enough 
milk  for  the  hogs."— Exchange. 


MIX  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

WITH  FARM  MANURE 

Appl/  Enough  at  One  Time  for  the 
Whole  Rotation 

Many  dairy  farmers  have  found  that 
acid  ])hosphate  used  with  manure  in  a 
rotation  containing  clover  or  alfalfa, 
produces  good  yield  of  grain  and  hay 
without  adding  other  fertilizer.  In  an 
cf!'ort  to  fiiul  the  best  way  to  apply  it, 
they  have  found  it  good  i)ractice  to  mix 
the  acid  ph»)sphatc  with  the  manure  in 
the  barn,  mix  it  in  the  heap  as  it  is 
])iicd  for  storage,  or  to  init  it  on  the 
s))readcr  as  the  manure  is  hauled  out  to 
the  licld,  accordmg  to  rrofes.sor  A.  F. 
Custafson  at  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege  of    Agriculture. 

Any  of  these  |)racticcs  reduce  the 
labor  of  a|)plying  the  phosphate,  but 
it  docs,  however,  recpiire  some  labor 
.()  add  ii  to  the  mainirc  daily  or 
as    it    is   drawn    to   the   field.     Then   too. 


Officers  and  department  hoads  of  llie  Inti-r  St'ite  Milk  Produocrs'  Association  and  Dairy 
Council   in   general   conference   at   the   Assnciiitioii   licndciuarters. 

Left  to  richt — Ausiust  A.  Miller.  Kditor.  The  Milk  IModucers'  Review  and  rnblicity 
T~>irertor.  The  Diiiry  Contipil:  F.  M.  Twining'.  Director.  I.  M.  P.  A.,  in  charRe  of  TestinR  and 
Weighing  Department;  Frederick  Shan^le,  Vice  President:  H.  1).  .Mleharli.  President.  I.  M. 
P.  A.;  K.  VV.  Halderstoii,  Sei-retary,  I.  .M.  P.  A.  and  Philadelphia  I.  S.  Dairy  Council;  C.  I. 
Cohee,   Director,    Quality   Control    Department,    Philadelphia    1.    S.    Dairy  Council. 


totals  about  1,853,(K)0  tons  comi)ared 
with  1,808,000  tons  for  the  same  jieriod 
last  year  and  1,969,000  tons  two  years 
ago.  Imi)orts  of  the.se  feeds  from 
Canada  for  the  four  months  amounted 
to  about  79,000  tons  compared  with 
92,000  tons  f(»r  the  same  time  in  1925. 

Market  develoj>ments  in  the  near 
future  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
export  .cales  of  flour  from  this  coimtry 
and  Canada  as  well  as  by  feeding  re- 
(piirements  which  in  turn  depend  to  a 
great  extent  ujion  weather  conditions, 
the  dejiartment  says.  Practically  all 
the  bran  and  nuddlings  exported  from 
Canada  go  to  the  United  States.  About 
the  same  amoimt  of  feed  as  in  recent 
years  is  likely  to  become  available  from 
milling  for  domestic  consumption  since 
the  recent  dullness  in  flour  and  the  light 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
have  largely  offset  the  tmustially  heavy 
flour  ];r()dtietion  earlier  this  crop  year. 

Exjiort  demand  for  flour  has  been 
only  of  fair  volume  and  while  shipments 
from  the  United  States  for  the  four 
months  are  larger  than  for  this  time  last 
year  they  are  much  smaller  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  two  and  three 
years  ago. 


acid  phosphate,  when  mixed  with  manure 
hel])s  conserve  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  while  the  manure  is  rotting. 
No  api)reciable  loss  of  the  pho.sophoric 
acid  occurs  from  the  acid  phosphate 
that  is  spread  on  the  land  in  the  fall. 

In  a  feed-crop  rotation  on  a  dairy 
farm,  he  says  it  will  be  as  well  and 
po.ssibly  more  profitable  to  put  all  the 
acid  phosphate,  (iOO  to  HOO  jiounds  to  the 
acre  for  an  entire  rotation,  on  the  land 
at  one  time  along  with  the  manure. 
Ap])lying  eight  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  tighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  on  each  load  puts  on  640 
to  800  ])(»unds  to  the  acre. 

Professor  Gustafson  says  that,  because 
hulk  acid  phosj)ha!e  can  be  purchased  at 
!j!fi  a  ton  less  than  that  which  is  bagged, 
it  is  an  appreciable  saving  to  buy  it 
that  way.  At  the  rate  of  six  Itundred 
jHurnds  t<.  flu-  acre,  however,  a  carload, 
with  a  mininmm  of  twenty  terns,  will 
cover  .50  to  70  acres,  and  therefore,  he 
suggests  that  three  to  five  farmers  might 
purchase  a  carload  together.  The  sav- 
ing of  $6  a  ton  is  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  the  bagged  material. 


All  your  strength  is  in  your  union. 
All  your  danger  is  in  discord. 


The  man  that  every  one  likes,  generally 
likes  every  one. 

—From  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha". 


When  buying  dairy  rations,  get  the 
most  digestable  nutrients  for  $1.00  in 
feeds  that  make  a  palatable  laxative 
mixture  which  is  sufficiently  high  in 
protein. 

Comph'x  mineral  mixtures  f«>r  dairy 
cattle  are  expensive  and  they  may  be 
harmful   too. 


''VISCOLIZED  MILK"  IS 

A  FRAUD,  PENN  STATE 

OFFICIALS  DECLARE 

A  method  recently  devised  and 
adoi)ted  by  certain  nulk  distributors  for 
making  the  fat  content  of  nulk  ajjjiear 
to  be  twice  as  large  as  it  actually  is,  by 
means  of  "viseoli/.ing"  is  a  fraud  and 
will  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  state 
officials  declare  . 

A  statement,  just  issued  by  Dr.  James 
W.  Kellogg,  director  and  chief  chemist, 
liureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
outlines  the  position  of  the  State  offi- 
cials, as   follows: 

"This  sale  of  so-called  viscolized  milk, 
as  recently  adopted  by  certain  distribu- 
tors is  declared  by  the  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dei)artuient  of  Agriculture 
to  be  unlawful  and  a  fraud  on  the  con- 
sumers  of  nnlk. 

Consumer    is   Deceived 

"The  i)rocess  of  vi.scolizing  is  essenti- 
ally the  same  as  that  of  homogenizing, 
which  is  emjdoyed  to  increase  the 
vohune  of  fatty  substances,  such  as  milk 
fats,  by  the  use  of  high  pressure,  whicli 
lias  tlie  effect  of  increasing  the  volume 
or  space  occupied  by  the  fats  sul).)ectcd 
to  this  treatuicnt.  When  a])plied  to  the 
fats  in  milk  it  extciuls  the  cream  line 
to  al)out  five  inches  so  that  the  so-called 
viscolized  milk  has  the  ai)pearance  of 
containing  about  twice  as  much  cream  or 
butterfat  as  it  usually  d:)es.  'J'he  amount 
of  fat  in  the  cream  is  not  increased  at  all 
and  only  deceives  the  consumer  into  the 
belief  that  the  nulk  so  treated  is  much 
richer  in  cream  than  ordinarily  sold. 

"'I'he  milk  it.self  is  not  vi.scolized  but 
ordy  the  cream  or  fat  ])ortion  of  it, 
which  has  been  previously  .separated 
and  subjected  to  this  treatment  and 
which  is  again  mixed  with  the  skimme.l 
milk.  The  product  is  in  fact  viscolized 
cream  and  skimmed  milk  nuxed  together 
after  having  been  i)roces.sed.  This  jinic- 
tice  is  reiirehensible  and  in  vinlation  of 
the  code  of  ethics  of  the  trade  and  'a 
fraud  u])()n  the  consiinnng  pid)lic.' 

"The  Milk  Law  distinctly  prohibits 
the  sale  of  'nnlk  which  has  had  the 
butter  fat  or  any  portion  thereof  re- 
moved therefrom.'  The  (Jencral  Food 
Law  defines  adulteration  as  an  unlawfid 
sale  of  any  food  j)roduct  if  it  be  so 
nuxed  'whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is 
conceale  1,  or  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead 
the  purcha.ser;  or  if  by  any  nu-ans,  it  is 
made  to  a|)i)ear  better  or  of  greater 
value  than  it  is.' 

Milk  Defined 
"According  to  the  accepted  definition, 
'nulk  is  the  whole,  fresh,  clean,  lactic 
.secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  milk- 
ing of  one  or  more  healthy  cows.' 
Therefore,  milk  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  i)rocess  of  .sei)arating  and 
viscolizing  the  cream  and  remixed  with 
the  skimmed  milk  camu>t  be  claimed  as 
connng  within  this  accepted  definition 
and  the  so-called  j)ractice  of  viscolizing 
and  selling  nulk  with  a  falsely  extended 
cream  line  is  cnisidercd  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  requirenu-nts  of  the  law 
and  pronjpt  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Department  against  the  imlawful  sales 
(»f  viscolized  milk. 

"The  position  taken  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
rj'ference  to  the  sale  of  so-called  visco- 
lized milk,  is  approved  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Miner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Health." 


They  who  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  valley  will  get  no  news  from  the 
mountains.-  Macy. 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  DEPARTMENT 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council— Its  Organization  and  Development 


OiH'  of  the  clau.ses  incori)orated  in  the 
program  of  the  Pliiladeli)hia  Inter-State 
Daily  Council  at  its  incei)tion  was  that 
whicii  pertained  to  an  imj)rovement  in 
tlie  (piality  of  milk  tlirough  educational 
work  with  jiroduccTs  and  dealers  in 
order  that  this  i)roduct  should  increas- 
ii'.gly  recommend  itself  to  the  consumer. 
For  this  juiriiose  a  deiiartment  known  as 
tne  V""'ity  l  ontrol  Department  was 
formed. 

If  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
l)ro(lucer  is  aroused  in  his  milk  market- 
ing i)roblems,  so  that  he  himself  recog- 
nizes the  inij)ortance  of  (piality  in  h!s 
product,  much  greater  results  can  be 
obtained  than  by  any  other  means.  The 
local  dairy  interests  have  a  iirogram  for 
milk  improvement  which  includes  regu- 
lations adojited  by  the  jiroducers  and 
dealers  them.selves  fully  as  exacting  as 
Ihi'se  made  by  many  city  boards  of 
health. 

Producer-Dealer  Cooperation 
'i'lie  greatest  difference  between  the 
tyi)e  of  work  being  done  in  the  (Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil and  that  done  by  city  and  state 
authorities  is  that  the  Dairy  Council 
rejiresentatives  act  as  teachers,  while  the 
latter  function,  as  jjolicemen.  The  Dairy 
Council  is  teaching  methods  which 
should  be  p.ursucd  instead  of  laying  down 
laws  with  which  the  farmer  must  com- 
l)ly.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  Council 
acts  in  the  relationshij)  of  teacher 
through  the  Sanitary  Uegulaticms,  it 
holds  the  power  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions and  to  invoke  that  power  when- 
ever necessary.  This  power  comes 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  dealers. 
The  majority  of  dealers  will  not  pur- 
chase milk  from  producers  who  do  not 
hold  a  ))crmit  issued  by  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil so  that  ai)i>roximately  85%  of  all  the 
milk  sold  in  Philadelphia  comes  under 
the  sujM'rvision   of  the   Dairy  Council. 

'i'liis  work  li/is  been  materially  aided 
in  the  Philadeljihia  district  by  local 
Hoards  of  Health,  State  Departments  of 
-Agriculture,  the  local  units  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Associatiim,  and 
by  the  active  supjiort  of  the  ecumty 
agents    throughout   the   territory. 

During  the  first  six  months,  ending 
December,  1921,  35  meetings  had  been 
held  in  seven  counties.  The  emphasis 
in  the  work  was,  "(lood  methods  and 
care  arc  the  only  magic  really  necessary 
to  ])roduce  clean  milk."  The  value  of 
visual  education  was  not  overlooked,  and 
a  ])()rtable  motion  jiicture  projector  was 
jmrchased  and  several  Dairy  Council 
films  were  i)roduccd  for  country  use. 
\\y  .\i)ril,  1922,  the  Quality  Control 
D«'|.artmcnl  had  two  field  representa- 
tives. 

Elimination  of  Bad  Flavors  in  Milk 
At  this  time  the  attenticm  of  the  De- 
partment was  directed  to  the  garlic  flavor 
in  milk  which  for  a  long  time  had  caused 
such  wide-spread  trouble  to  the  industry. 
The  Dejiartment  ccmcentrated  its  efforts 
in  the  worst  affected  areas,  inspecting 
milk  and  visiting  individual  farmers  to 
as.sist  them  in  freeing  their  milk  of  the 
seasonable  garlic  and  grass  flavors. 

New  Market  for  Producers 

An   illustration  of  the  type  of  service 

which    this    Deiiartment    rendered    from 

the   very    beginning   ndght   le   found    in 

the   series   of   meetings    and   demonstra- 


tions held  in  Dorchester  County,  Mary- 
land, .lime,  1923. 

Dorchester  County  was  at  that  time 
the  most  recent  addition  to  the  Philadel- 
l)hia  territory  with  two  receiving  stations, 
i'revious  to  their  affiliation  with  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
very  unsatisfactory  marketing  conditions 
were  available  to  the  farmers  in  that 
county.  With  the  coming  of  the  Phila- 
(lel])liia  receiving  stations,  that  county 
exiierienced  a  great  enlargement  in  the 
dairy  industry. 


operation  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
jiartment  of  the  Dairy  Council  in  check- 
ii'.g  uj)  the  milk  at  the  source. 

At  that  time  the  city  had  only  four- 
teen inspectors  on  the  street,  who  not 
only  had  to  inspect  milk  but  also  meats 
and  otlier  foods  as  well.  In  s))eaking  of 
the  work  of  the  Quality  Control  Dejiart- 
nient,  Dr.  Krusen  said: 

"To  check  up  on  the  milk  at  the  source 
of  sujiply,  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
has  increased  its  staflF  from  four  to  ten 


QUALITY    COITTEOL    DEPARTMENT    PHILADELPHIA    INTER-STATE   DAIRY    COUNCIL 

Bottom  row,   loft  to  riglit — B.  (i.  Marsh.  Dr.  E.  G.  Lcchner.   C.  I.  Coiiee.  Director;  T.  C. 

Campbell,   C.   A.  Wilson.  „     ,,     r^  ,,     t^     o   i  ^.     t    o 

Top   row— D.    A.    McC-irthy.   F.   R.    Ealy.   J.   J.   Camp,   R.    M.    Dwyer.   M.    E.   Gelatt.   J.   S. 

Bry.in.   \V.  S.   Holmes.   C.  A.   Bishop. 


These  farmers  were  particularly 
anxious  that  they  start  supi)lying  milk 
for  the  fluid  market  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  assure  the  buyers  of  a  satis- 
factory quality  of  supply.  Demonstra- 
tions were  given  throughout  the  county 
in  milking,  straining  and  cooling  the 
milk,  and  in  washing  and  caring  for  the 
utensils.  These  demonstrations  were 
arranged  to  cover  all  sections  of  the 
eoup.ty,  and  were  attended  by  a  total  of 
275  farmers  who  expected  to  ])roduce 
milk  for  the  new  receiving  stations. 
Meetings  were  held  with  talks  on  i-roduc- 
tion  of  clean  milk  and  moving  pictures 
dealing  with  the  sidiject.  This  i)rogram 
has  been  repeated  in  many  other  new 
.sections. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
milk  supjily  considerable  effort  was  made 
in  establishing  .scheduled  unloading 
periods  in  some  of  the  larger  milk  plants, 
as  well  as  more  .systematic  control  of 
temi)erature  of  milk  offered  for  shij)- 
nient.  In  some  instances  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  certain  milk  plants 
having  jiroblems  particular  to  their  own 
business.  Methylene  Blue  reduction 
tests  tor  bacteria  were  u.sed  in.  a  number 
of  cases  where  it  was  felt  that  this 
method  would  improve  the  milk  supiily. 
Cooperation  of  Philadelphia  Department 
of  Public  Health 

In  January  of  192i,  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  of  Pliiladeli)liia,  announced  an 
indorsement  of  the  campaign  to  rai.se 
the  standard  of  Philadelidiia's  milk  sup- 
ply.    He  was  offered  the  support  and  co- 


men.,  all  of  whom  will  visit  the  dairy 
farms  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Philadeliihia  Miik  Shed  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  tests,  study  the  farmer's 
method  of  dairying  and  aid  them  in  im- 
proving their  methods  and  equipment  at 
a  minimum  cost." 

New  Sanitary  Regulations 
In  the  spring  of  192i,  through  the 
|iroducer-dealer  cooperation  it  was  possi- 
ble to  inaugurate  regulations  covering 
the  jiroduction  and  lunwlling  of  milk, 
adopted  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  December,  1923.  These  regulations  in 
detail  i>rovided  standards  for  buildings, 
premises,  light  and  ventilation,  stable 
floors,  ceilings,  water  supply,  the  milk 
house,  cans,  and  other  utensils  and  for 
l)ro|)er  methods  of  milking  and  care  of 
milk,  'i'he  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
.Association,  the  cooperating  dealers  and 
health  authorities  authorized  the  Quality 
Control  Dei)artment  to  carry  out  these 
new  regidations. 

While  not  taking  j)recedenee  on  any 
regulation  promulgated  by  state  or  local 
Hoards  of  Health  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  it  became  necessary  for  a 
producer  in  the  Philadelphia  territory 
to  obtain  a  Dairy  Council  permit  before 
a  cooperating  buyer  would  purchase  his 
product. 

Permits 
Tenqiorary  permits  permitted  produ- 
cers to  ship  milk  until  such  time  as  an 
inspection  could  be  made  of  his 
premises,  after  which  a  permanent  per- 
mit became  necessary. 


Coi)ies  of  the  regulations  were  thor- 
oughly distributed  through  the  various 
receiving  stations  and  by  mail,  so  that 
practically  all  of  the  dairymen  in  the 
Pliiladeli)lii;i  Milk  Shed  received  copies 
together  with  a  blank  ajijilication  for 
IH'rmit.  As  rapidly  as  the  applications 
were  received  at  the  otlices  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  temjiorary  permits  were  issued 
to  the  producers.  Fieldmen  assisted  the 
farmers  in  planning  the  p^ecessary  im- 
l)rovenients  to  meet  the  new  regulations. 
In  order  to  take  care  of  this  immediate 
increa.se  in  Quality  Control  work,  the 
Staff  was  increased  to  thirteen  men. 

This  entire  field  force  of  the  Dairy 
Council  was  at  the  disposal  of  farmers 
and  distributors  for  ad\  I<'e  and  help  in 
imjiroving  their  jiremi-ses  to  meet  the 
regulatiop.s.  A  plan  frequently  used  was 
to  hold  a  community  meeting  on  the 
premises  of  some  farmer  where  consider- 
able changes  were  necessary  and  where 
the  Dairy  Council  representative  could 
point  out  the  needs  of  that  particular 
producer. 

The  new  regulations  became  effective 
May  31st.  1924.  A  reiisonable  time  was 
allowed  jiroducers  of  milk  to  conform 
with  the  various  recjuirements  under  the 
regulations.  This  time  was  indicated 
and  given  to  the  i)roducer  in  w'riting  by 
the  reiiresentative  at  the  time  of  his 
visit   to  the  farm. 

Enforcing  Sanitary  Regulations 
In  some  few  instances  farmers  did  not 
jirocure  temporary  jierndts  and  in  accor- 
dance with    the   plans   advanced  for  the 
enforcing  of  the   regulations    were  stop- 
ped   from    shipj)ip.g    to    the    cooperating 
dealers.     However,    not    more    than    100 
farmers   had    tlu-ir    milk   re,jected  at   the 
time    of    the    first    enforcement    of    the 
regulations,   becau.se  of  l^ck  of  permits. 
In   most  cases  those  who  had  not   pro- 
cured   their    permits    were    very    small 
shipi'.ers  who  felt  that  they  would  rather 
market  their  milk  through  other  channels 
than  to  comply  with  the  regulation.     In 
some  few  sections  of  the  territory  a  feel- 
ing existed  that  the  Sanitary  Regulations 
would  not  be  enforced;  that  even  though 
the  first  iiuspection   had  been   made  that 
subsequent  inspect ion.s  would  not  follow. 
Upon    realizing  that   such   was   not  the 
case,   and    that   they   were   jilaced    in   a 
jiosition    where    their    milk    mark»'t    was 
endangered,  such  shippers  complied  with 
the  standards. 
Re-inspection  for  Permanent  Permits 
He-inspection   work   was   P^ecessary   in 
nearly  every  case,  since  at  the  ])relimin- 
ary  inspections,  producers  and  distriitu- 
tors  were  given  adequate  time  to  "clean 
up"   before   final   inspecti()ns   were   made 
and   i^ermanent  permits    gnmted.        Ap- 
liroximately    30   per    cent    of    the    farms 
visited   were   ready   for  their   permanent 
permits  by  September  first,  192i. 
Amount  of  Rejected  Milk  Decreases 
A    result  of  the   Sanitary    Regulations 
was  to  materially  reduce  the  proportion 
of  the  milk  rejected  at  receiving  station 
doors.     It  became  evident  that  milk  care- 
fully prepared  meant  a  larger  ]iercentage 
of  marketable  milk  and  therefore  meant 
a  return  of  more  money  to  the  producer 
throughout  the  year  with  a  corresponding 
larger  milk  check. 

Something  of  what  was  accomplished 
by    the    cooperative    method    was    sum- 
marized   in    the    report    made    from    the 
(Continued  on  page   11) 
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Farm  Product  Shows  have  been 
attracting  the  attention  of  fanners  as 
well  as  tlie  general  public  in  many  coun- 
ties in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  territories. 

These  shows  are  of  particular  educa- 
tional value  to  i)roducer  and  consumer 
alike,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
l)roduction  and  development  of  farm 
crops  and  i)rograms,  but  also  from  the 
educational  standpoint  of  tiie  consumer. 

In  recent  years  great  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  dairy  ])roducts  contests, 
partictdarly  in  connection  with  tiie  milk 
sui)ply. 

'iM .-,:li.    .1 _    ..-„.■....<.    ..„    i„^^^,.t'^ 

ing  feature  to  the  i)roducer  in  tiiat  they 
lead  to  a  developnjcnt  of  i)roduct  wliich 
means  not  only  a  better  monetary 
return  to  the  farmer,  but  also  a  class  of 
l>roduct  njore  desirable  to  the  consumer 
and  the  probable  outcome  of  increased 
consumi)tion.  These  local  farm  i)roduct 
milk  shows  also  present  the  opportimity 
for  the  producer  to  check  on  his  methods 
of  production  so  as  to  better  fit  them 
for  the  state-wide  milk  contests  to  be 
held  at  tiie  time  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Products  Show,  in  Harris- 
burg,  early  in  .laniuiry,  when  hundreds 
of  producers  will  be  in  competition  for 
many  prizes  as  well  as  the  record 
obtained  in  the  making  of  high  score 
milk. 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter.  June  8, 
1920,  at  the  post  office  at  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1879." 


jEMtorfal 


In  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review,  we  continue  with  a  number  of 
reports  and  features  of  the  Tenth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  which,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  space,  were  not  printed  in 
the  December  issue. 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  retain 
these  two  issues  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review,  the  December,  1926  and  Janu- 
ary, 1927  numbers  for  the  valuable 
information  which  they  contain  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  various 
departments  of  both  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 
Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council. 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  official  organ,  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review, 
extends  to  its  members  and  to  all  of  the 
readers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Review,  its  best  wishes  for  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

A  great  measure  of  our  success  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  due  to  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  fair  dealing 
evidenced  by  the  membership  on  the 
whole,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
cooperating  buyers  of  our  products  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  spirit  may  continue 
and  grow,  year  by  year,  so  that  the 
continued  success  of  the  association,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  industry,  with 
whom  we  are  cooperating,  may  be 
AMured. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRY- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL   MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  tiie  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's  Association  will  be 
held  in  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  January  19th 
and  20th,  1927.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  in  Felton's  Hall,  44  East  Cameron 
Street. 

The  program  is  an  interesting  one  and 
includes  addresses  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Bechdell, 
Professor  of  Dairy  Production  Research, 
State  College,  Pa.;  H.  VV.  JeflFers,  Mana- 
ger Walker  CJorden  Farms,  Plainsboro, 
N.  J.;  Dr.  F.  A.  Marshall,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  C.  T. 
Conklin,  Secretary  Ayreshire  Breeders' 
Association;  E.  B.  Forbes,  Director  of 
Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition,  State 
College,  Pa.;  E.  M.  Harmond,  Assistant 
Editor,  The  Dairy  Farmer,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  T.  E.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Dairy 
Bureau  Farm,  Beltsville,  Md. 

The  annual  Dairy  Association  ban- 
quet will  be  held  in  tlie  Masonic 
Temple,  Wednesday  evening,  January 
19th,  1927,  at  6:30  P.  M.  Outstanding 
speakers  at  the  banquet  will  include 
A.  J.  Glover,  Editor  Hoards  Dairyman, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  Hon.  John  S. 
Fisher;  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  R.  D. 
Hetzel,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  During  December 


Weather  conditions,  both  from  the 
standpt)int  of  productiim  and  consump- 
tion have  had  some  influence  on  the 
general  milk  market  situation.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  demand  has  been 
somewhat  in  excess  of  tiie  supply  and 
this  condition  has  been  responsible  for 
a  slight  change  in  tlie  present  buying 
metliods. 

The  executive  committee  of  your  as.so- 
ciation  held  a  general  conference  witli 
the  buyers  of  milk  on  December  18th, 
1926,  when  the  following  arrangement 
for  a  modification  of  the  Pliiladelphia 
Selling  Plan  was  agreed  upon. 

"It  is  understood,  that  until  further 
notice,  all  cooperating  buyers  of  milk 
will,  under  this  agreement,  compare  the 
average  production  quantity  made  by 
each  producer  in  October,  November  and 
December,  1925,  with  the  average  pro- 
ducti<m  quantity  of  the  same  producer 
for  October,  November  and  December, 
1926.  The  higher  of  these  two  quantities 
shall  be  considered  the  established  basic 
quantity  of  said  producer,  beginning 
January  first,  1927,  and  until  further 
advised." 

"New  jiroducers,  taken  on  after  Janu- 
ary first,  1927,  are  to  establish  their 
basic  quantities  as  heretofore  arranged." 
Beginning  with  January,  the  first  and 
second  surplus  provisions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Selling  Plan  again  become 
effective.  First  surplus  is  represented 
by  any  amount  of  milk  in  excess  of  the 
basic  quantity,  and  equal  to  it  in 
amount,  on  which  the  average  92  score, 
solid  packed,  butter  i>rice.  New  York 
City,  for  the  month,  plus  20  per  cent, 
will  be  paid  by  cooperating  buyers. 
Second  surplus,  represented  by  an 
amount  of  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the 
first  surplus  quantity,  on  which  the 
average  flat  92  score,  solid  packed.  New 
York  butter  price  for  the  month,  will  be 

paid. 

December   Milk   Prices 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent, 
butterfat  content,  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age) delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing December,  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  8  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  (»f  basic  milk  of  the  same 
grade  and  butterfat  content,  delivered  at 
Receiving  Stations  in  the  51-60  mile 
zone,   from    Philadelphia,   for  the    month 


INTER-STATE   DIRECTORS' 
MEETING,  HARRISBURG, 

PA.,  JANUARY  20th,  J927 

Tlie  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  has  been  called  for 
Thursday,  January  20th,  1927,  and  will 
be  held  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  during  the  period  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  held  in  that  city,  January  18th 
to  21st. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  of  the 
business  of  the  association,  directors 
attending  this  meeting  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  various  dis- 
plays of  the  Farm  Products  Show  and 
also  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dairymen*!  Association,  held 
during  the  session  of  the  show. 


of  December  was  $2.71  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  usual  butterfat 
diftVrcntial  and  freight  rate  variations 
apjilying  in  all  cases. 

Tlie  jiricc  of  Surplus  Milk  for  Decem- 
ber, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  3  per  cent 
butterfat  content.  Class  I  basis  is  quoted 
at  $2.19  iier  hundred  pounds,  as  com- 
jiared  with  $1.97  one  month  ago.  All 
milk  in  excess  of  the  Basic  Quantity 
during  Dccemlicr  will  be  paid  for  by 
coojierating  dealers  at  the  Class  I  Sur- 
l)lus  Basis.  Class  II  Surplus  again 
becomes  cflFective    with   January,    1927. 

Feed  Prices 

The  continued  active  demand  from 
consumers,  together  with  lighter  offer- 
ings of  most  dairy  feeds  has  resulted 
in  a  continued  upward  tendency  in 
])rices. 

Wheat  feeds  have  been  particularly 
active  with  jirices,  in  many  cases,  ad- 
vancing. Linseed  meal  made  some 
advances  but  the  ujiward  trend  checked 
buying  in  some  districts.  Cotton  seed 
meal  was  irregular  with  large  supplies 
available.  Ready  mixed  feeds  ranged 
from  irregular  to  steady.  In  instances 
some  jirice   advances   were  to   be   noted. 

December  Butter  Prices 
There  was  a  .steady  upward  tendency 
in  butter  prices  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  December,  followed  however, 
by  a  sharp  decline  due  to  heavy  impor- 
tations, which  temporarily  upset  the 
market.  The  month  opened  with  92 
score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City, 
strong  at  53^  cents,  by  mid  month  this 
price  had  reached  56  cents,  which  held 
until  the  20th  when  the  decline  .set  in. 
Prices  dropped  off  4  cents  a  pound  be- 
fore the  market  steadied  after  which 
there  was  a  gradual  upward  turn,  the 
month  closing  at  54  cents. 

Importations  during  December  have 
been  quite  heavy  and  include  large 
quantities  from  New  Zealand  and  Den- 
mark. Domestic  receipts  have  also 
shown  a  slight  increase  and  the  general 
tone    of    the    market    has    been    a    trifle 

feeverish. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter. 
New  York  City,  on  which  the  basic 
jirices  for  December  was  figured  was 
.54.65  cents  ])er  hundred  pounds,  as  com- 
jiared  to  .500  last  month. 


niTATTTY  CONTROL  DEPARTMENT  PHILA- 

QUALITY  COlNiKUL^p^^^  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Q»«Jity  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  1926.  ^^^  ^ov. 

-.mi  1  (i»i9  '2.03(5 

No.   Inspections    Made    '.""»  •.,» 

No.   Sediment  Tests    _^''*" '_  g 

No.    Meetings    Held    -  . 

No.  Keels  of  Movies  Sliown    — — ^  ^  ^^^ 

Attendance i^q-ti  Ti'lSfi 

No.   Miles  Traveled 14.871  l.J.»&«' 

No.  Man   Days.   Fairs  and  Ex     .       at>  ^       ^^ 

No.  Temp,   permits  issued  np  to  November  riO.   19-0 -0.K64 

No.  Perm,  permits  issued  up  to  .November  .50.   1926    «,7b^ 

During  the  month  23  dairies  were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Regulations-six  of  which  were  remstated 
before  the  month  was  up. 

To  date  63,986  farm  inspections  have  been  made. 


WFPORT  OF  THE  FIELD  AND  TESTING  DEPART- 
MENT INTHl-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  statistics  show  the  aggregate  operations  of  all  the 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field  men  in  c(mnection  with 
testing,  weighing  and  general  membership  work,  for  the  m.mths  of 
October  and  November,  1926.  ^^^  ^^^ 

No.   Tests   Made 6-^36  5.127 

No.   Plants   Investigated    "^  !«« 

No.  Membership  Calls    .. 304  166 

No.   New   Members    Signed    »i  *» 

No.    Cows    Signed     6^2  84  f 

No.   Transfers    Made    *»  „' 

No.   Meetings   Attended    ;^  *J 

No.   Attsnding    Mestinft    Cr  9  D8* 


January,  J927 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  price  quoted  below  for  December,  ]!)'.20,  i.s  to  bo  paid  by  cooperatini;  dealers 
on  the  avcrane  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer  in  102,5.  For  all  milk  bought 
in  excess  of  the  ba.sic  amount,  the  surplus  price  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  December 
is   to  be  paid. 

BefrinninK  with  .lainiary  the  l)asic  quantity  will  be  established  by  using  the  higher 
average  basic  quantity  established  in  October,  November  and  December  of  either  1925  or  1926. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  diflPerential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland   stations    carry    difTerentials   subject   to   local   arriinuenients. ) 


shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 


INTER-STATE   MILK  PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

This   price   list   is   issued  with   the  understanding   it    is   net    to   the  producers   and   that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers, 
ing   contributions   and   payments: 

(1)  To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy   Council    2c    per 
all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To   the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    Association   2c   per 
all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(^)        To    the     Philfxlelnbiii     Tnlpr  Stntn     Dniry     Onnnril    r>e    per 

of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed:  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 
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SURPLUS    PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%   milk  at  ail   receiving  stations 

January  2.15  1.79 

February  2.13  1.77 

March  2.04  1.69 

April  1.87  1,55 

May  1.92  1.59 

June  1.95  1.62 

July  1.92  

August  1.96  

September  2.10  

October  2.21  

November  2.37  

December  2.59  

JANUARY  PRICES 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
The  price  i)aid  for  basic  milk  during 
January,  will,  sub.iect  to  market  conditions, 
be  the  same  price  as  quoted  above  for 
December,  192(3.  The  basic  quantity  will  be 
established  by  using  the  higher  of  "the  1925 
or  1926  established  basic  amounts.  First 
snrtilns     milk      in     ntnnunt     uminl     tn     fho     l>-ici<> 

(luaiitity,  will  be  paid  for "  on  the  basis  of 
!)2  score  butter  prices  for  the  month  at  New 
York  City,  plus  20  per  cent  Second  surplus 
milk,  represented  by  the  amount  in  e.xcess  of 
the  first  surplus  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat 
92  score  butter  price  for  the  month  at  New 
York  City. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
COOPERATION  WILL  MEET 
IN  CHICAGO  NEXT  SUMMER 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
tlie  American  IiLstitute  of  Coiperation 
will  hold  its  Third  Annual  Summer 
Session  in  Chicago,  111.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  at  tiie  Xortliwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  tentative  dates  being  June 
20th  to  July  17th,  1927. 

This  decision  was  reached  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie 
Institute  which  met  in  Chicago,  111.,  on 
December  1st.  It  was  also  decided,  that 
the  fourth  annual  summer  sesslim  in 
1928,  would  be  held  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

"The  American  Institute  of  Coojiera- 
tion  is  a  unique  educational  enterprize", 
says  Charles  W,  Holman,  its  secretar  . 
"In  its  work  it  is  a  combination  of  a 
high  grade  technical  school  and  a  con- 
ference body  for  exchange  of  practical 
information  by  leaders  and  skilled 
workers  in  the  farmers'  cooperation 
business  organizations.  By  demonstra- 
ting advanced  methods  it  .seeks  to 
improve  the  teaching  standards  of 
American  schools  and  colleges  with 
resjiect  to  this  phase  of  American  busi- 
ness. It  also  .serves  to  give  special 
technical  training  to  employees  of  co- 
operative associations  and  to  persons  in- 
tending to  make  this  tyjie  of  activity 
their  life  work." 

"In  prosecuting  this  undertaking  the 
Institute  numbers  among  its  participat- 
ing organizations  every  important 
general  farm  organization,  the  most 
important  of  the  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  and  also  tiie  national  organi- 
zations representing  public  officials 
engaged  in  educational  and  administra- 
tive work  that  comes  in  contact  with 
the  cooperative  movement." 


PAY  IT  WITH  PULLETS 
"Pay  it  with  pullets"  is  the  slogan  of 
farm  boys  and  girls  of  Tennessee  who 
returned  1,910  standard  lired  pullets  to 
the  bankers  who  supplied  them  witli  eggs 
last  spring  on  the  "Return  a  pullet" 
payment  plan.  The  boys  and  girls  are 
members  of  poultry  clubs  conducted  by 
extension  workers  cooperatively  employ- 
ed by  the  United  States  Deiiartment  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  These  pidlets  will  be  sold  at 
auction  by  the  bankers  to  interest  the 
farmers  of  the  State  in  better  poultry. 


WEIGH  EACH  COW'S  MILK 
The  winter  months  provide  a  pood  time 
for  a  careful  study  of  the  dairy  herd. 
Weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow  at  regular 
intervals.  Probably  you  are  keeping 
some  cows  that  do  not  pay  their  way. 
Weighing  the  milk  exposes  them.  AVoed 
them  out. 


fJaslPFn  ^M(^  f>ipm(Ts'  p;X(  li(iii(|(' 


A  WISE 
RESOLUTION 


Farmcr.s  need  cooperation  ju.st 
as  liberty  nced.s  law.  The 
individual  fanner  standing  alone 
liandicaDs  liiiu.self  ji^i-ainst  nieetin^r 
successfully  the  coniplexitie.s  of 
the  present  day.  Whether  the 
times  are  better  or  wor.se  than  they 
were  in  the  "good  old  days"  is 
beside  the  point.  Tho.se  days 
have  gone.  They  cannot  be 
recalled. 

By  applying  progressive  busi- 
ness principles  which  they  have 
improved  and  kept  up-to-date, 
successful  business  enter])rises 
have  gone  ahead  more  rapidly 
than  farmers.  Through  coopera- 
tion, progressively  minded  far- 
mers are  finding  that  they  can 
hold  their  own  in  the  keen  com- 
])etition  of  the  present  day. 
Through  the  Eastern  State  Far- 
mers' Exchange  more  than  19,000 
f.irmers  have,  during  the  past 
year,  bought  cooperatively  more 
than   l.'U),000  tons   of  sui)plies. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Excliange  l)rings  to  individual 
farmers,  large  and  small  alike,  a 
buying  service  comparable  in  every 
])arti(iilar  with  that  .secured  by 
corjiorate  enterprises  through 
their  buying  de|)artments.  As 
individuals  operating  their  buying 
inde])endently,  farmers,  large  and 
small  alike,  have  little  control 
over  the  selection  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  they  buy. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers* 
Exchange  has  secured  to  its 
patrons,  its  sole  owners,  the  true 
economies  which  go  with  coopera- 
tive ])urchasing  by  using  large 
scale  purchases  not  only  to  lower 
distribution  costs  but  also  to 
select  and  secure  (juality  materials 
and  mixtures. 

With  a  strong  and  experienced 
management  directed  by  a  board 
composed  of  farmers  who  are 
themselves  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive communities,  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  goes 
into  the  new  year  ready  to  serve 
more  effectively  than  ever  before 
the  buying  needs  of  its  present 
meml)ers  and  their  neighbors. 

Surely  New  Years  is  an  a])pro- 
priate  time  for  farmers  to  resolve 
that  during  11)27  they  will  secure 
to  themselves  greater  benefits  than 
ever  through  the  Eastern  States 
bv  su})])orting  it  with  their  ton- 
nage and  good  will. 


{Jastcpu  ^Mes  f\iFmeps  Exchange 

A  non-stoch,  non-profit  orfianization, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

Jarmers  it  serves 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


January,  J%7 


NUTRITION  DEPARTMENT 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council— lis  Development  and  Activities 


•riu-  lutiT-Statf  Milk  Pruliiccrs'  Asso- 
ciation oooiHTatt'd  in  an  educational  cani- 
l)aij'n  cnipliJisizin}?  the  food  value  of 
milk,  starting  in  February,  1J)IS,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pennsylvania  K«»);l 
Administration. 

The  o|)]>ort unity  to  present  tlic  mess- 
age  of   the   food    value   of   milk   and   its 

urndiictv;   \v:i<;   flnhrjK'cd    wiH)    tllC   orirani- 

zation    of    the    Pliilade!i>hia    Inter-State 
Dairy  Coimeil  in  Decemher,  1!)20. 

Nutrition  Classes  in  Philadelphia  Schools 

In  1921,  a  i)roi>osition  was  i)laced  be- 
fore the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection 
of  the  Philadelphia  Pidtlie  Schools  to 
establish  regular  nutrition  classes  in  the 
pub'ic  schools  with  regu'ar  weekly 
wcigliing  and  health  teichinjr  for  under- 
iKuirished  children.  The  Dairy  C'nuncil 
agreed  to  furnish  a  i)int  t)f  milk  a  day 
for  each  of  these  childnn. 

The  children  were  ex.uuined  weekly  by 
a  doctor  an,d  given  health  iiistructiim. 
They  were  weighed  imlividually  by  the 
nurse  or  nutrition  specialist  who  also 
kei)t  the  records,  served  the  milk  and 
sui)ervise<l  a  daily  fifteen  minute  rest 
]>eriod.  VisKs  were  made  to  the  homes 
of  the  children  and  the  mothers  ^ere 
encouraged  to  attend  the  classes.  The 
jinrents  were  encouraged  to  coojierate 
with  the  school  by  furnishing  nourishing 
food  and  requiring  projier  health  habits. 

This  exjierimeitt  of  c(»rrecting  malnu- 
trition in  the  jiublic  school  children  was 
watched  with  interest  not  only  by  those 
directly  concerned,  but  by  the  entire 
school  system. 

Miss  Louise  J(»hnson,  head  nurse  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  School  system, 
slu)rtly  after  made  this  .statenient: 

"The  new  plan  of  milk  diets  given  to 
underweight  children  \v.  the  i)ublic 
schools    is     working    wonderful     results. 

Activities 
In  March,  1021,  a  Nutrition  Class  had 
been  formed  in  the  Sheppard  School. 
After  several  months  the  principal.  Miss 
Bes.sie  Collins  declared  that  one  of  her 
best  weapons  of  discipline  was  the  milk 
bottle. 

The  reaction  of  the  parents  was  notice- 
able. One  day  a  Polish  mother  came  to 
the  prin-cipal  with  the  request,  "Won't 
you  make  my  big  boy  drink  milk;  he 
won't  drink.  My  litt'e  boy  drink  1  ere 
at  school  and  he  all  right  now.  Please 
teach  my  big  boy  to  like:-"  In  lo  :king 
into  eonditi«»ns  it  was  found  the  younger 
boy  had  been  in  the  nutriti<m  class  with 
emphasis  on  the  drinking  of  milk  and  the 
"Hides  of  Health  C.ame".  He  hid  be- 
come robust  and  strong,  and  the  Polish 
nu)ther  advocated  the  same  measures  for 
her  older  son. 

,\t  the  Elkins  Schonl,  7  or  H  children 
out  of  «7  drank  milk  at  the  beginning 
of  the  food  demonstration,  when  school 
closed  all  were  drinking  a  quart  a  day. 
When  the  class  at  the  .leflferscm  Hosjjital 
opened,  only  H  per  cent  could  be  i)re- 
vailed  on  to  drink  mi!k;  later  KK)  per 
cent  drank  milk. 

First  Graduation  Nutrition  Classes 
June,  1!>2:},  marked  a  .s])ecial  milestone 
as  the  first  forma'  gradu  ition  of  the 
v.utrition  cla.s.ses  of  the  public  s:-hools  of 
Philadelphia.  Abmit  i'-'OO  .,f  the  KiOO 
childrei'-  enrolled  in  the  nulriti^n  classes 
met  togellur  al  the  William  I'emi  High 
School. 


One  hundred  and  tweiitv  nutrition 
classes  were  reiircsented  at  the  grulua- 
lion  on  June  12,  1!»2(».  This  year  the 
cham])i(Ui  was  a  sniall  colored  gir',  nine 
years  old  who  had  made  the  record  of 
2+  i)er  cent  increase  in  wcigiit  in.  seven 
months. 

Four  hundred  ami  two  children  were 
entirely  uj)  to  weight  by  the  closing  of 
the  school  year,  and  were  graduated  from 
the  Nutrition  Classes. 

Nutrition  Work  in  Trenton,  N,  J. 
Trenton  was  the  first  city  in  which  the 
Nutrition  DepMirtnu'nt  shared  in,  the  gen- 
eral health  activities.  Nutriti<m  work 
was  soon  started  in  Chester,  Reading, 
Alt(»ona,  Johnstown,  Lancaster  and  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  si)ecial 
development  in  i)arts  of  Dauphin  and 
Delaware  Counties,  also  in  At  air.tic 
City,  Trenton  and  Haddonfield  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  Wilmington  and  Dover, 
Delaware. 


southwest  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  to  (Jirl's  In(lustri;d  Clubs  in 
the  different  .sections  of  the  city. 

Foreign  groui>s  have  been  i>articularly 
anxious  for  assistance,  showing  a  desire 
to  leirn  to  conk  in  the  yVmcrican,  way. 
Demonstrations  before  uu)thcrs  at  settle- 
nu'iit  houses,  neighborhood  centers,  and 
in  sclu)ols  were  folhiwcd  l»y  illustrated 
talks  with  lantern  slides,  so  that  each 
grou])  had  a  complete  course  in  tlie  uses 
that  may  be  made  of  dairy  i)r()ducts. 
Siu'cial  demonstrations  were  given  to 
mothers  whose  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  nutrition  classes. 

Pre-School  Work 
A  Nutrition  Class  of  pre-school  child- 
ren was  coiulucted  during  May,  Jime  and 
July,  1022,  at  the  Sunnyside  Nursery.  In 
addition  to  health  talks  and  ganu's  gen- 
erally given  in  connection  with  the  nutri- 
ti  in  classes,  milk  was  furnished  for  the 
children   bv   the   Dairy  Council.       There 


Parent-Teacher   Association  Project 

An  outstanding  volunteer  project  was 
conducted  by  the  people  of  Hridgeton, 
New  Jersey.  After  one  health  talk  by 
a  Dairy  Council  representative,  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  assumed  re- 
si)onsibility  for  the  health  program  in 
the  community.  In  three  months  they 
had  reduced  the  serious  malnutrition 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  had  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  eye  defects  corrected,  in  lugiirated 
milk  service  in  the  schools,  and  ended 
their  i)riigraiii  with  a  city-wide  "clean- 
11])"  Ilea  th  week. 

Dauphin  County  Survey 
A    survey  of  the  consumi)ti(in  of  milk 
in    Daui)hin    County,     Pa.,    in     1022,    in 
connection     with     Extensi.m      Work     of 
Pennsylvania     State     College      was     co- 
oiu-ratcd      in      by      the      Dairy      Council. 
Kvery    i)lace    where    milk    was    sold   even 
in   small   (luai-.tities   was   visited.     It   was 
found   that   the   consumption    lu-r   capita 
was    about    three-tenths    of   a    <piart.     It 
was  no  greater  in  the  rural  section  than 
in    the    city    of    Harrisburg.     In    fact,    it 
was  discovered  in  the  school  survey  that 
only    about    one-fourth    of    all    country 
children    drank    as    much    as    a   glass    of 
mi  k    i)er    day,    and    one-third    of    them 
did  not  drink  milk  at  all.     As  a  result  of 
this  survey  a  comi)l«'t«'  nutriti<in  program 
was   inst  luted. 

Industrial  and  Settlement   Groups 
A    series   of   talks    were  given   for   the 


was  an   average  gain  «)f  3.6  pounds  per 
child   for  three  months. 

Vacation  Bible  Schools 
During  the  summer  of  1022  a  nutrition 
program  was  conducted  among  the  Daily 
Vacation   Uible  Schools   of  the  churches 
of     Phihidelphia.       The     inqiortance     of 
healtli  was  thus  i)resented  through  nutri- 
tion   talks,   ])lays    and    health    stories,    to 
a  large  grouj)  of  the  children  of  the  city. 
This  work  has  continued  each  summer. 
Country  Picnics  and  Fairs 
In  .^'ejitemlier,  1022,  a  new  feature  cm- 
id  asi/.ing  the  use  of  milk  in  the  form  of 
flavored   milk  shakes  was  used  with  suc- 
cess.    The    first    (h'lnonstratinn    was    at 
the  Farmer's  picnic  at  Sihwenksville,  Pa.. 
at  the  Chester  County  fair,  and  in  Hiint- 
ingilon    County    at    the    Fanmr's    Picnic. 
Health  material  was  shown  at  the  Re  id- 
ing,  Lancaster,  Wi'iningtor.  and    Trenton 
P'alrs. 

Supper  Clubs 
A  number  of  Sui)i)er  Clubs  for  indus- 
trial girls  were  formed  with  groups  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  girls.  The  clubs 
met  for  dinner,  once  a  week.  The  mar- 
keting and  i)rei>aration  of  foods  was 
(I  ne  by  the  girls  under  the  siqjervision 
of  a  member  of  the  Nutritiim  Dcjiart- 
ment.  During  the  course  (»f  the  meal  the 
Dairy  Coiinci'  rej;rcsent  itive  gave  ir.for- 
m.d  talks  II)  the  fo  >d  values  of  the  dishes 
being  served.  Attractive  ways  of  utiliz- 
ing milk  were  demonstrated. 


Milk  Service  for  Schools 

Milk  service  in  the  i)iiblic  .schools  of 
Philadelphia  increased  rapidly  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  '22  school  year. 
The  daily  half-pint  of  milk  became  so 
pojju'ar,  and  so  many  problems  surnnmd- 
ed  its  distribution  that  Dr.  Hroome, 
Sui)erintendent  of  the  Philadel])liia 
Public  Schools  gave  the  Dairy  Council 
the  task  of  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  ab:)ut  milk  service.  It  was 
found  that  more  than  half  the  i)ublic 
schools  «»f  the  city  were  then  having  the 
daily  milk  service,  and  that  others  were 
ado])ting  the  jdan  in  such  great  numbers 
that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  definite 
rei>ort.  In  one  week  during  October, 
1!)22,  more  than  lt,5()0  half  i)ints  were 
distributed.  This  rti]ud  growth  <)f  the 
milk  service  in  the  schools  was  directly 
traceable   to   health  education   work. 

Colored  Groups 

It  was  found  very  desirable  to  reach 
the  many  colored  people  of  Philadelphia 
with  nutritional  information.  Mrs. 
Madeline  Tillman,  a  graduate  of  Drexel 
Institute  was  given  charge  of  this  work. 
Her  activities  have  been  very  successful. 
She  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  i)roblenis  of  the  colored  race  and 
knows  how  to  adajit  her  work  to  meet 
their  needs.  She  sp.eaks  before  colored 
churches,  schools  and  clubs  and  has  con- 
tacts with  all  the  various  negro  groups. 

Negroes  are  large  milk  consumers,  and 
Dairy  Council  work  among  them  has 
shown  very  gratifying  results. 

Food  Demonstrations 
During  the  spring  of  1023  a  new 
avenue  of  nutrition  work  was  opened  in 
the  beginning  of  practical  demonstrations 
of  the  correct  preparation  of  milk  dishes 
and  the  proper  place  of  milk  in  the  diet. 
The  ])urpo.se  of  all  these  demonstra- 
tions was  to  teach  the  mothers  to  pre- 
pare at  a  moderate  cost  the  nourishing 
food  combinations,  including  milk,  which 
are  necessary  to  build  up  the  bodies  of 
children  who  are  seriously  underweight. 

Milk  in  Philadelphia  Day  Nurseries 
The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day 
Nurseries  used  1()3,()57  quarts  of  milk 
during  the  year  ending.  May,  102().  Less 
than  five  years  ago  little  milk  was  u.sed, 
and  the  bread  eaten  dry  with  no  butter. 
Now  each  child  receives  one  pint  of  milk 
and  four  ounces  of  butter  daily. 


Summary 
Tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
both  in  the  scope  of  nutrition  work,  and 
in  the  methods  of  jiresenting  it.  Not 
only  has  the  Nutrition  Department  kejit 
];ace  with  the  growing  interest  of  the 
pub  ic  in  health  education,  but  no  oi)por- 
t  unity  has  been  lost  to  keej)  in  the  fore- 
front in  adopting  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  jiresenting  nutritional  infor- 
inatiim.  'i'lie  efT()rt  made  by  the  Dairy 
Council  Nutrition  Staff  to  adapt  its 
1  ealth  i)rogram  to  the  actual  and  indivi- 
dual needs  of  seh(i(»!s,  has  resulted  in 
ei'.tire  confidence  from  sehoid  authorifes 
and  the  general  i)ublic  in  the  ideals  and 
methods  emi)loyed  by  the  Dairy  Council. 

Nutrition  Departrnent  Statistics 


At  IflKlillKT 

Clii'drcn 

AdnltR 

1022-1023 

. ...      175,143 

30,011 

1023-1021^ 

.  ...      1H1,5H<) 

2H,7(>1 

I021-I02r)..    .. 

2H0,5(i2 

37,771 

1025-102(1 

.  .  . .     3Gl,230 

42,555 
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COOPERATIVES  SERVE  NON- 
MEMBERS  AS  WELL  AS  MEMBERS 
About  85  i)er  cent  of  tiie  farmers' 
associations  rejiorting  to  the  I'nitt'd 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1025  were  serving  "i)atrons"  in  addition 
t()  their  own  members.  The  jiercentage 
varied  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  for  the  different  states,  and  for 
the  commodity  groui>s.  In  the  West 
North  Central  States  02  i)er  cent  of  the 
associations  were  .serving  others  than 
their  own  members;  in  the  Fast  North 
Central  group,  including  Wisconsin,  Ill- 
inois,   Michigan,    Indiana,   and    Ohio,   87 

-    1        I      -11      1        1.-.    :.,  e „..., 

jlCl        l,cnt        iinimn  »•        If ii.-<iiiv  .-i.->        «>>i         ii'Mi 

members  as  well  as  members;  in  the 
New  England  States,  (>0  jier  cent;  in  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  States  (»(>  per  cent; 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  from 
Delaware  to  Florida,  51  jier  cent. 

For  some  of  the  leading  cooperative 
states,  the  percentages  of  associations 
serving  nonmembers  in  1025  were  as 
follows:  North  Dakota,  07;  Kansas,  0(i; 
Nebraska,  90;  Ohio,  95;  Minnesota,  01; 
Missouri,  93;  Wisconsin,  80;  Michigan, 
86;   New  York,  58;   and  California,   11. 

Many  of  the  assocations  o])erating 
grain  elevators,  creameries,  cheese  fac- 
tories, and  livestock  associations,  have 
been  organized  with  the  intention  of 
serving  anyone  in  the  community  wlio 
wishes  to  i)atroni7,e  the  organization.  In 
many  ca.ses  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween "i)atroiis"  and  legal  members;  all 
are  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  financial 
benefits.  In  other  societies  the  legal 
members  receive  what  amounts  to  In- 
terest on  their  investments,  in  addition 
to  the  benefits  which  all  receive. 

The  large-scale  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
wheat  grower's  associatiiuis  formed  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  as  well  as  s«mie  of 
the  larger  fruit  and  vegetable  associa- 
tions, aim  to  .serve  only  those  who  have 
signed  "marketing  agreements",  or  con- 
tracts, for  the  delivery  of  their  croi)s  to 
the  associaticm.  In  return  for  an  assured 
volume  of  business  the  asscK'iations  con- 
centrate upon  supplying  marketing  ser- 
vice  to   members  only. 

Of  5,3(X)  associatifuis  reporfng  for  1025, 
4,()00  .serving  both  members  and  non- 
members  reported  a  total  of  t»38,2()2 
member.s,  while  (>0()  serving  only  mem- 
bers rei)orted  a  total  membership  of 
792,550. 


THIS   HERD   WON    A   $1,000   AWARD    FOR   GOOD   FEEDING 


BUCKS  COUNTY 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 
The  seventh  annual  Bucks  County 
Farm  Products  Show,  was  held  in  the 
Armory  Huilding,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
December  8th  to  lltli.  The  show  on 
the  whole  was  a  most  elaborate  one. 
There  were  large  exhibits  of  cirn. 
potatoes,  small  grains,  vegetables,  eggs, 
apples,  nuts.  Home  F:eonoinics  Proiltiels, 
canned  fruit,  and  etc.  Quite  a  n>:in]  dis- 
l)lay  was  made  by  the  .Junior  De|)irt- 
ment  for  girls  in  canning,  .sewing  and 
girls'  club  work. 

Milk.  Show 

Quite  a  number  of  the  milk  producers 
in  the  county  participated  in  a  contest, 
with  prizes,  for  the  best  grades  of  milk. 

The  highest   ranking  p.nMliieers    were: 

M.  Hubert  Walton,  New  Hoiu-, 07.8 

Ralph  Crowell,   Buckingham    07.15 

.T.  .7.  Smith,  Pineville   9(i  55 

.John  Lout   &    S(m,  Mechaiiicsville.  .0(i.35 

Philip  W.  Smith,  Pineville    0().()5 

Hurleyhurst  Farms,  New   Hope   ...05.4 

Charles   Carter,  Yardley    05.3 

Joseph  Cramer,  Furlong    02.5 

S.    N.  Barker,   Langhorne    01.7 

Robert  E.  Atkinson,  Wrightstown.91.5 


ti'l 


Farm  and  winning  herd  of  W.  /. 
Schimmclf^f en\g,  MarshfiflJ.Wi.v. 


"We  fed  tke  right  feed  liberally 

And  Mr.  Schimmelpfenig's  profit 

went  up  43% 


w 


WHEN  W.  ].  Schimmelpfenig  got  a  new 
manager  for  his  dairy  farm  at  Marsh- 
field,  Wis.,  last  March,  his  herd  of  u) 
Holsteins  got  a  new  ration. 

Peter  Bushman,  the  new  manager,  talked  en- 
thusiastically about  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  He  had 
fed  it  for  i6  years.  So,  the  next  day  after  he 
came,  a  load  of  it  arrived  at  the  Schimmelpfenig 
barn. 

The  records  of  the  Marshfield  Cow  Testing 
Association  take  up  the  story  here.  From  April 
I  to  October  i,  nr-(\  six  high  cows  produced 
53,732  pounds  of  milk.  They  ate  a  grain  ration 
of  which  39'  c  was  Corn  Gluten  Feed  (see  ration). 


Compare  the 
tivo  years 

Now  look  at  iv)?.5.  Five 
of  the  same  cows  were 
in  the  herd.  A  sixth,  the 
high  cow  of  that  year,  is 
added  to  make  a  fair  com- 
parison. These  six  cows 
produced  38,638  pounds 
of  milk.  They  ate  home 
grown  grains  largely. 


THE   RATION 

Average  ration  for  6  months  of  1926 

Corn  C>luten  Feed  (j9%)-  •  500  lbs. 

Oats 170  lbs. 

Oil  meal loolbs. 

Corn Jco  lbs. 

B;irle\'  and  oats 100  lbs. 

THE  RESULT 

(the  six  cows) 

1925         192^^ 

Apr.— Oct.     Apr.— Oct.      Increast 

M.Ik  38.638  lbs.        53.732  lbs.       15.094  lbs. 

Profit  over*       J524  23  $751.36  ^V'c 

teed  cost    t 


with  small  amounts  of  concentrates.  "Stump" 
pasture  both  years. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  more  milk  in  192^^;  43'  t 
more  profit!  For  this  record,  certified  by  the 
official  tester  of  the  association,  Mr.  Schimmel- 
pfenig was  awarded  first  prize  of  $1,000  in  the 
contest  conducted  by  the  Associated  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Manufacturers  to  encourage  better  feeding. 

Good  feed,  good  feeding 

"We  fed  the  right  feed  liberally,"  says  Mr. 

Bushman. 

There  is  much  meaning  in  those  words.  This 

herd  was  not  superior  in  productive  capacity  to 

thousands  of  others.  It 
was  fed  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  Uherally  —  before 
pasture  came  and  with 
pasture. 

In  the  great  dairy  sec 
tionsof  the  United  States 
liberal  feeding  of  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  is  paying 
high  returns.  Test  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  for  results, 
in  your  herd.  Your  deal- 
er can  supply  you. 


m 


Corn  Gluten  Feed 

ASSOCIATED     CORN     PRODUCTS      MANUFACTURERS 

208  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Ji 
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SALESMANSHIP  FOR  PARENTS 

Business  Psychology  Adapted  to  Home  Problems 

By  "HAPPY"  GOLDSMITH 


Reprinted  from  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  "Children 


»» 


'I'luTt"  Is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  coin- 
ix'titiou  which  exists  between  the  corner 
store  and  the  home  for  the  patronage  of 
the  youtliful  public  is  just  about  putting 
the  average  inirent  out  of  business.  IVr- 
hai)s  you  have  notieeil  tluit  the  demand 
j',.^  s'>!!!;iC'!;  tc!lds  t'.»  f='.'!  '^^  <l<»»iTiite  con- 
stant ai'.peals.  As  for  oatmeal,  your 
young  customers  don't  drop  in  for  a  dish 
of  it  more  than  once  a  month. 

And  while  giod  o'.d-fashioncd,  whole- 
.sonie  fooils  are  wasfng  on  the  shelves  of 
the  home  shop,  the  crowd  of  boys  and 
girls  at  the  corner  store  grows  larger  and 
more  entliusiastic  each  day.  Soda  water 
can't  be  squirted  fast  enougli.  There  is 
a  constant  i)op  and  clink  and  gurgle  of 
busy  i)()p  bottles.  And  the  candy  which 
was  once  sold  in  tiny  bags  is  now  carried 
away  in  cartons  like  so  many  sacks  of 
flour. 

It  almost  seems  as  though,  what  with 
the  chain  stores  and  national  advertising 
against  them,  the  only  step  left  for  the 
parents  of  the  country  is  to  form  a  mer- 
ger and  get  some  system  into  th^-ir  busi- 
ness. 

CJetting  down  to  business,  let  us  ima- 
gine that  you,  the  parent,  are  the  unsuc- 
cessful  salesman,   while   your   adolescent 
child,   who  is    really    n»)t   a   child   but   a 
brilliant    yoimg   man   or   woman,  is   the 
disinterested       customer.        You       have 
already  made  several  suggestions  regard- 
ing a  valuable  dish  of  spinach  you  have 
for  sale,  but  each  time  your  approaches 
have  been  turned  down.     You  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  tell  your  customer  that 
if    he   or   she    does    not   eat    his    or   lier 
sj)inach,  he  or  she  will  not  grow  up  to 
be  a  healthy  boy  or  girl.     (We  hope  you 
haven't    really   said    that.     If  you    have, 
you  might  just  as  well  stop  reading  this 
right  now,  for  not  even  I  can  save  you.) 
Or   perhaps   you   have   approached   your 
rather  stubborn  customer  with  the  pro- 
position that   if  he   or  she   will   eat  the 
beautiful    spinach,   you    may    lie    willing 
to  pay  as  much  as  five  or  even  ten  cents. 
How  can  parents  expect  to  do  business 
with  such  underselling  going  on?     How 
can    you    hoj)e    to    conduct    a    successful 
enterprise  by  paying  your  customers  to 
patronize  your  goods? 

And  just  what  would  you  think  of  a 
chap  who  would  offer  you  a  "valuable" 
]):ece  of  real  estate  (not  necessarily  in 
Florida),  and  also  agree  to  pay  you  to 
take  it  off  his  hands? 

The  moment  you  gave  yoiir  child  the 
ten  cents,  the  sjiinach  lost  value.  It 
became  a  sticky,  unideasant  job,  only 
worth  ten  cents  a  heljiing.  And  as  you 
haniled  the  dime  over,  your  customer 
raced  out  of  the  dor)r  and  down  the  street 
back  to  the  corner  store,  the  very  concern 
with  which  you  are  trying  to  compete. 

Or  perhajis  you  are  one  of  tliose  i)ar- 
ents  who  be'ieve  in  discipline,  who 
demands  that  your  customer  "remain  at 
the  table  until  every  bit  of  that  spinach 
is  eaten."  As  a  rule  this  method  wilt 
work  and  the  spinach  is  usually  disposed 
of.  Hut  I  can't  help  wondering  just 
what  memories  will  hang  around  the 
transaction.  In  the  child's  mind  hasn't 
the  spinach  become  a  thing  which  has 
kept  him  from  doing  something  that  was 
much  more  important,  and  won't  he  un- 
consciously avoid  it  the  next  time  it  is 
offered? 

Perhaps  you  know  the  answer. 


Examine  the  Product — Not  the  Child 
But  let's  not  be  too  pessimistic.  Let 
us  suppose  you  have  approached  your 
child  simply  as  a  good  friend  and  great 
admirer  and  still  failed.  Usually  the 
first  impulse,  when  he  refuses  to  eat,  is 


Ui, 


€\'%r  o  »v*  »  r*  rt/^ 


Mo, 


considered  examining  not  the  child,  but 
the  product.' 

Perhaps  the  article  you  are  trying  to 
sell  is  neither  attractive  nor  appetizing. 
Is  it  made  irresistible  to  your  public,  so 
to  speak?  Remember,  your  competitors 
are  flooding  the  market  with  highly 
colored  sweets   and   bright  colored  pop 


crowd  have  to  say  about  the  sweets  for 
sale  in  the  place.  When  the  product 
isn't  named  directly  after  one  of  these 
idols,  it  is  christened  with  a  catch  phrase 
snatched  from  the  great  American 
adolescent  vocabulary. 

Publfcity  That  Appeals 

How  about  the  spinach  you  are  trying 
to  sell  your  customer?  Is  it  presented  as 
highly  endorsed  by  popular  heroes?  If 
it  isn't,  you  aren't  much  of  a  salesman. 

Try  this  out  on  your  adolescent  some 
time:  "One  reason  Red  Grange  is  al- 
ways in  the  pink  of  condition  is  because 
he  eats  green  vegetables." 


CliflF  Goldsmith,  known  to  his  audiences  as  'Happy"  Goldsmith,  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  is  now  associated  with  the  Dairy  Council  and  spends  several  months 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory  each  year.  He  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
groups  of  High  School  boys  and  girls,  where  his  stories  have  been  a  pronounced 
feature. 


bottles.  About  the  only  one  of  the 
wholesome  foods  that  can  naturally  take 
the  attention  of  the  eye  from  a  candy 
case  is  bright  colored  fruit.  And  even 
then  I  liave  seen  more  than  one  green 
grapefruit  or  rusty  apple  passed  across 
the  tabic  to  a  child  without  an  appetite, 
like  so  nuich  bad  change. 

Does   vour  j^rodiict  appeal  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  taste  of  your  customer? 

If  it  does,  and  he  still  refuses  to  clip 
the  coupon  and  sign  on  the  dotted  line, 
look  over  your  sales  force.  Are  both  of 
you  parents  attractive,  popular  salesmen, 
who  urie  your  own  products? 
Don't  tell  me.  I  know  the  answer. 
The  next  important  phase  of  your 
campaign  is  the  publicity.  If  you  doubt 
my  word,  step  into  the  corner  store  and 
see  the  placards  and  stickers  which 
advertise  what  Babe  Ruth,  Valentino, 
Red  Grange,  Mary  Pickford,  Jackie 
Coogan,   and    the   rest  of   that   famous 


I'll  admit  it  isn't  very  clever,  but  it's 
better  than  one  I  once  heard,  which  ran: 
"For  heaven's   sake,  eat  your  spinach!" 

Why  not  name  a  few  dishes  after  these 
heroes?  Why  not  "Babe  Ruth's  Home 
Plate"  or  "Mary  Pickford's  Beauty  Com- 
pound"? And  incidentally  you  might 
let  it  be  known  that  there  is  a  rumor 
to  the  effect  that  both  Babe  Ruth  and 
Mary  Pickford  are  very  fussy  and  de- 
mand that  they  have  their  spinach  at 
least  three  times  a  week.  If  your  custo- 
mer should  ask  how  you  know,  you  can 
safely  say  that  you  read  it  in  a  news- 
paper, which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  true. 

The  next  step  toward  interesting  your 
customer  in  the  spinach  is  your  first  sales 
talk,  which  at  the  least  will  be  exciting. 

Do  you  really  know  your  child? 

Your  conversation  with  this  tempera- 
mental person  must  be  carefully  studied, 
just  as  a  salesman  studies  you  at  least 
Indirectly  before  he  ever  calls   on  you. 


Uemember,  your  child  is  no  more  inter- 
ested in  your  club,  or  business,  and  the 
things  you  like  to  talk  about,  than  you 
are  in  his  crowd  and  the  chatter  regard- 
ing it.  But,  my  friend,  you  are  the 
salesnum.  It  is  your  business  to  be 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  your 
customer. 

The  Popular  Salesman 
Again,  if  you  doubt  my  word,  slip 
around  to  the  corner  store.  I  refer  to 
the  one  where  the  boys  and  girls  can  be 
found  in  the  greatest  number.  The 
clerk,  although  he  never  studied  the  sub- 
ject, is  probably  a  genius  at  child  psy- 
chology. If  anything,  he  is  no  doubt 
inclined  to  be  a  bit  childlike  himself. 
He  knows  the  latest  slang,  the  latest 
jokes.  He  knows  the  kind  of  people 
children  like  and  so  accordingly  takes 
them  as  his  friends,  too.  He  knows 
baseball,  basketball,  football,  hockey. 
And  he  listens  to  the  children  from 
morning  to  night. 

That's  why  the  boys  and  girls  trade 
there.  This  big,  good-natured  fellow, 
with  the  wrinkled  face,  is  one  of  the 
gang.  And  so  you,  too,  must  adapt 
yourself  to  the  life  of  your  child,  if  you 
are  ever  to  win  his  or  her  interest  and 
confidence.  You  must  know  the  adoles- 
cent language  backward.  And,  worst  of 
all,  you  must  even  laugh  at  your  custo- 
mer's stories.  All  good  salesmen  do.  If 
I  am  trying  to  sell  a  painting  to  an  aris- 
tocratic old  gentleman,  I  naturally  clio  j^e 
a  different  style  of  approach,  and  talk  w 
another  language,  from  that  which  I 
would  choose  were  I  trying  to  convince 
a  mill  hand  that  a  certain  pair  of  dollar- 
fifty  overalls  is  a  bargain. 

But  while  you  talk  to  your  customer  in 
the  adolescent  tongue,  I  warn  you  to  be 
subtle  about  it.  Let  your  boy  convince 
himself.  Your  work  is  simply  to  set  his 
mind  working  and  he  will  do  the  rest, 
if  any  sale  at  all  is  going  to  be  made. 

Vacuum  Qeaner  Methods  Applied 
to  Spinach 

I  have  heard  so  many  parents,  genu- 
inely anxious  over  the  health  of  their 
children,  explode:  "Now,  I've  told  you 
nearly  seven  times  to  eat  your  spinach. 
I  don't  want  to  hear  another  word  out 
of  you.  Just  keep  still  and  eat  it  or 
you'll  be  even  punier  than  you  are." 

Supposing  the  clever  fellow  who  sold 
you  your  vacuum  cleaner  had  forced  his 
way  into  your  home  and  announced  in 
a  most  unpleasant  voice:  "I've  asked 
you  seven  times  to  buy  this  cleaner. 
Now  don't  argue  with  me  any  more. 
Just  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  buy  it 
or  your  house  will  look  even  dirtier  than 
it  does !" 

Ever  think  of  your  child  as  a  perfectly 
normal,  intelligent  human  be'ng  who  re- 
sponds to  flattery  and  every  other  form 
of  salesmanship  just  as  you  do? 

One  reason  you  bought  that  vacuum 
cleaner,  although  you  may  not  want  to 
believe  it,  is  because  the  salesman  slipped 
in  one  or  two  charming  remarks  about 
the  appearance  of  your  home.  And  he 
naively  assured  you  that  anyone,  with 
as  much  pride  and  taste  as  you,  would 
fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of  his 
vacuum  cleaner.  And  after  that  one  you 
just  had  to  listen  to  everything  he  said. 
When  thai  agent  rang  your  bell  he 
(Oontinued  on  page  10) 
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INCREASED  CONSUMPTION 

OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

spent  six  weeks  in  the  United  States  get- 
ting the  complete  plan  of  Dairy  Council 
work  in  both  the  National  and  Regional 
offices.  Later  the  English  Council  paid 
the  expenses  of  three  of  our  Coimcil 
workers,  Misses  Chinn,  Fitzgerald  and 
Keenan,  who  went  to  England  to  train 
a  corps  of  women  on  the  methods  used 
i)y  the  Council  organization  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Eight  Foreign  Dairy  Councils  Working 

Scotland  organized  a  Dairy  Council 
following  meetings  with  the  three  Dairy 
Council  workers  who  went  to  Englaiul 
and  it  is  now  functioning  effectively. 
Uequests  have  come  from  Argentina, 
Australia  and  Denmark  for  similar  co- 
(t])eration  and  a  complete  outline  of  or- 
ganization was  sent  each  of  these  coun- 
tries, to  guide  them  in  their  organizati  in. 
At  I'.resent  these  countries  have  definitely 
organized  Dairy  Council  work:  England, 
Scotland,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Belgium,  Holland  and  Sweden. 

'I'he  Swedish  Milk  Publicity  Asso;ia- 
lion  has  done  esju-cially  comi)lete  work. 
Taking  the  National  Dairy  Council  lit- 
erature, they  have  deve'oped  a  series  of 
six  posters  in  their  own  language  and 
by  their  own  artists,  have  used  small 
stickers  —  miniatures  of  these  posters — 
on  menus,  corresjwndence,  etc.,  and  have 
developed  other  literature  which  is  in 
use  extensively  throughout  Sweden. 

Japan  and  China  Translate  Much 
Council  Material 

Following  the  World  Dairy  Congress 
in  1923,  Japan  sent  three  representatives 
from  their  leading  universities,  who 
si)ent  live  weeks  studying  the  National 
;ind  Regional  Council  work.  Later,  an 
imperial  agricultural  deputy  was  sent 
over  for  further  conference  and  to 
.irrange  the  translation  of  nuich  of  our 
Dairy  Council  material.  China  has  de- 
veloped educational  work  on  the  impor- 
tance of  dairy  products  in  this  same  way. 

Three  men  from  .Vustralia  and  New 
/ealand  were  also  in  America  two  years 
ago  to  make  .sjjecial  study  of  Dairy 
Council  activities  here.  These  visits 
have  been  followed  by  representatives 
from  Belgium,  where  the  Council  fairy 
stories  and  "Health  Habits"  have  been 
translated  and  are  being  used  through- 
out the  school  system  of  Belgium.  Hol- 
land has  likewise  translated  and  is  using 
much  of  Council  educational   material. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  of  (ianada 
is  using  a  large  amount  of  Dairy  Coun- 
cil material  in  develoj)ing  an  educational 
••ampaign  for  dairy  products  throughout 
I  he  Dominion. 

All  of  these  foreign  countries  have 
iieen  imj)res.sed  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Dairy    Coimcil    material     in    increasing 

•  onsumption  of  dairy  i)roducts  and  es- 
pecially have  welcomed  the  research  and 

fientific  develoi)ments  which  i)raise  the 
iiealth  giving  <iualities  of  all  dairy  pro- 
lUicts.  They  are  all  g'ad  to  pay  for  any 
services  or   nuiterial   they  secure.       Not 

•  idy  will  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
Iriited  States  benefit  in  the  near  future 
t 'om  the  world-wide  use  of  Dairy  Coun- 
<  il  material  but  it  is  also  a  striking  testi- 
I  lonial  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  type  of 
V  ork  which  the  Dairy  Council  organiza- 
ti i)n  is  doing  in  the  United  States. 


A  national  committee  is  trying  to 
standardize  poultry  breeding  stock,  eggs, 
"nd  chicks  on  the  basis  of  production 
Qualities  and  freedom  from  disease. 


Buying  Caw  Chow  Cheaper 

n^HE  PRICE  you  pay  for  Purina  Cow  Chow 

^    doesn't  depend  entirely  on  the  Mills  or  the 

dealer.     You,  yourself  can  reduce  the  price  of  it 


quantities  and  pay  cash 
for  it.  Credit  for  each  ton 
can  be  bought  at  the  bank 
for  about  35  cents  a  month. 

4 — Get  your  neighbors  to  use 
Cow  Chow.  Your  dealer  is 
able  to  supply  several  large 
users  in  one  neighborhood 
cheaper  than  just  one  user. 

For  three  straight  years  the  price  of  Purina  Chows 
has  been  reduced  through  additional  volume. 
See  the  feed  dealer  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


1 — You  knov/  just  about  how 
much  you  will  need.  Talk 
this  over  with  your  feed 
dealer.  Find  out  when  he  ex- 
pects to  have  cars  coming  in. 

2 — Arrange  to  take  your  Cow 
Chow  off  the  car. 

3 — Buy  Cow  Chow  in  large 


Seven   Busy  Mills  Liocated  for  Service 


Write  us  for  a 

1927  Cow 
Booklet—  Free 


Potato  production  in  Pennsylvania  will 
be  approxinuitely  23,408,000  bushels,  or 
about  2,000,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year  when  the  crop  was  somewhat  above 
the  average. 

Excessive  rains  delayed  harvesting  and 
resulted  in  considerable  blight  in  fields 
which  had  not  been  properly  sprayed 
earlier  in  the  season. 

The  production  for  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  360,727,000  bushels,  which 
ig   more   than   last   year   but   below   the 


POTATOES 

average  crop.  The  crop  in  New 
York  State  is  about  7,700,000  bushels 
more  than  last  year  hut  4,000,000 
bushels  below  the  average.  The 
Maine  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000,000  more  than  last  year  and  the 
average,  and  the  Michigan  crop  is  about 
6,000,000  above  the  crop  a  year  ago  but 
1,500,000  below  the  average.  These 
states  supply  Pennsylvania  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  potatoes  which  are 
shipped  in. 


A  larger  proportion  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania crop  than  usual  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  producers  as  indicated  by  the  very 
small  number  of  shipments  made.  This 
gives  consumers  who  have  not  purchased 
potatoes,  still  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  buy  their  winter  supply.  For  most 
satisfaction,  they  should  be  sure  to  buy 
potatoes  which  have  been  well  graded 
and  have  come  from  fleldi  thoroughly 
sprayed  during  the  growing  season,  mar- 
ket specialists  state. 
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SALESMANSHIP  FOR  PARENTS 


CHESTER  COUNTY  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


By  "HAPPY" 

(Continued 
knt'W  Vi'ry  well  you  wouldn't  want  to 
Ituy  his  flt'aner.  He  knew  you  would 
uiiike  it  a  point  to  inunt'diatt-ly  tliink  uj) 
some  mighty  good  reasons  for  not  want- 
ing it.  But  rather  than  answer  those 
argiinients  iiiniself,  lie  let  you  do  it. 
Yes  he  did.  He  first  invited  you  to  pour 
out  all  the  arguuu'iits  you  had  as  to  why 
vou  shouldn't  huv.     After  that  vou  were 

•  •  • 

at    his    mercy.        He    then    ])roeeeded    to 
show  you,  in   a  deliglitfully  subtle  way, 

...i.^t-  »  *■■„,., ^w  ..i  .1...  :». .-A  »..•>-»..•> ^  4-l»^>  «' •I/1II1I »>t 
w  iic%L  UpHtcn^vixm."^   Ill  oil  %«•«•*.•»»-   «,<»v     .»»*,.."..« 

cleaner  is.  He  was  ready  to  listen  to 
anything  you  wanted  t«»  talk  about.  As 
long  as  you  talked,  your  door  was  open. 
Gradually,  by  indirect  suggestions,  he 
made  you  rather  wish  you  owned  one 
of  the  things.  He  encouraged  you  to 
talk  about  the  niaclrnc.  And,  without 
your  knowing  i*,  he  helj-.ed  you  yourself 
to  evade  every  one  of  your  original  argu- 
ments. 

Parents,  be  i)atient  with  your  children. 
Try  not  to  be  tuo  eager.  As  worried  as 
you  may  be  regarding  your  child's  health, 
be  just  as  indifferent  outwardly  as  possi- 
ble. You  two  jiarents,  <»f  course,  nuiy 
enjoy  the  spinach  to  your  heart's  content. 
Si)eak  about  how  fresh  it  tastes. 
Notice  how  it  melts  in  the  mouth.  Some- 
how the  si)inach  never  seemed  t<»  taste 
quite  as  good  as  it  does  tliis  evening. 
That  touch  of  nu'lted  butter  is  what  tloes 
it.  'I'hat  slice  of  yellow  egg  against  the 
green.  .  .  . 

Hut  none  of  this  directly  to  the  child. 
So  much  as  even  a  shift  of  the  eyes  to- 
ward this  suspicious  customer  may  upset 
ycuir  entire  cami)aign. 

And  so  it  goes.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  are  selling  a  vacuum  clean- 
er, a  dish  of  sjjinach,  or  a  bath,  the  jol) 
can   easily   be   done    if   a    real    desire   is 
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finally  created.  It  may  take  much  care- 
ful advaiu-e  work  before  your  customer 
even  nibbles  at  the  si',inach.  Perhaps 
during  the  entire  campaign  absolutely  no 
signs  of  interest  will  be  shown.  But  if 
your  si)inach  is  temi)ting,  if  your  luib- 
licity  is  good,  and  if  your  sales  talk  is 
i)oth  api)ealing  and  in  the  language  of 
your  custtnucr.  then  trade  will  pick  up 
and  your  hard-earned  profits  will  begin 
to  ])our  in. 

l>f  course,  some  inni»eeiii  (.eiirnt  nieiy 
try  the  idea  <»ut,  and  just  before  closing 
the  contract  will  let  it  be  known  that 
there  is  a  whole  kettle  of  spinach  out 
in  the  kitchen  which  must  be  eaten  so 
that  it  won't  go  to  waste.  If  your  custo- 
mer doesn't  dnsh  away  after  that  one, 
it's  only  because  he's  too  weak. 

No,  good  friend,  we  haven't  a  kettlefu! 
going  to  waste.  On  the  c«mtrary  we 
have  a  limited  amount.  In  fact,  what 
you  see  in  the  dish  before  you  is  all  that 
there  is  in  st<Kk.  VAt'n  that  has  been 
])ractically  ])n)mised  to  somebody  else. 
I'm  sorry,  because  this  evening  it  is  un- 
usually delicious. 

Must  I  be  so  trite  as  to  remind  you 
that  when  the  supply  goes  down,  the 
demand  shoots  up? 

Of  course,  boys  and  girls  will  always 
love  sweets.  I  like  them  inyse  f.  Hut 
we  can  save  the  luniu'  from  bankru|)tc\ 
and  l)ut  it  on  a  better  j.aying  basis.  We 
can  create  a  desire  for  the  things  our 
children  should  eat. 

.\nd  instead  of  our  letting  them  feel 
that  they  are  doing  us  a  privilege  when 
they  trade  with  us,  we  can  put  such  a 
price  on  our  g«)ods  that  it  will  be  a 
privilege  when  we  allow  them  to  patro- 
nize our  offerings. 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL  SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Lx)cal  or  Club 
Meetings. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  **Milk  for  Health"  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

Are  Available 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides        Literature        Posters 

Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 

Are  Yours  for  the  Asking 

Write  UB  Jor  detailed  information  and  programs 

Let  Us  Assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Couneil 

R.  W.  Baldbrston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


Tlie  sixth  annual  Chester  County 
Farm  Products  Show,  lu'Ul  in  tlie  Amer- 
icfin  Legion  liuiidiufr,  Keniiett  Scjuare, 
Vi\.,  December  J)-12th,  was  one  of  tiie 
l)est  shows  tliat  has  lieeii  lield  in  that 
eounty  for  a   iiunii)er  of  years. 

'i'here  was  an  outstanding  exhil)it  of 
dairy  and  farm  i)r;»dju'ts  as  well  as  a 
{rood  exliii)it  of  farm  niaeliinery  and 
ai)])lian('es.  There  was  also  an  elabor- 
ate home  economies  disj)lay,  as  well  as 
exhibits  of  apples,  jiotatoes,  corn,  j)eas, 
wheat  and  otlier  feeds,  egfis,  wo;)dwork, 
sewuifr,  hakuig,  canneci  floods  and  oirier 
products. 

'iM\e  mushroom  exhibit  was  tlie 
larfjest  tiiat  lias  ever  been  shown  in  tiie 
county. 

Milk  Exhibit 
One  of  tlie  largest  county  milk  sliows 
in  the  .state  was,  we  believe,  held  in 
connecticn  with  the  show.  There  were 
75  exhibitors  and  some  very  creditable 
exhibits   were   made. 

The  lowest  bacteria  count  award 
went  to   M.  T.    IMiillips,   Pomeroy,   I'a. 

The   following  list  of  scores    will    indi- 
cate the   close   comjietition   for   the    vari- 
ous  prizes: 
Kdgar        .Mendenhall,        Men.ienhall, 

llolstein     »«•+•'' 

(leo.    I,.    Wilkins    &    Son,    i-anden- 

lierg,   (liiernsey    ^''>-^ 

Vardley   Warner,  (luernsey    fW.25 

K.    L.    Moore    cSi    S«»n,    West    drove. 

(iuernsey      "H.IO 

Asa    Farmer,    Oxford,    (luernsey    .  .J>H.()5 
•James  Hunting,  Oxford,   niixeil    ....MHO 
Oswald   Tiel,  Downiniitown,  .Jersev  .9.S.0 
William    Keeves,    West    Chester,    K. 

<).  grade  (iuernsey    97. J) 

(Jeorgc   Dutton,  Oxford,   mixed    ....97.M 
Charles  Canbv,  l.andenlierg,  Cluern- 

.sey      »'i-7 

Ramsey      &       Kiah  ,      C(»ehr<inville, 

(Iuernsey    97.75 

K.      Maule*    it      Co.,     West     drove, 

(Iuernsey      97.75 

Wm.      .Moore      it      S  m,      Chatham, 

(iueru.«-ey     97.7 

Willis     Mackey.    West    (;r<»ve,    Jer- 
sey       "^''-^ 

Ci.    V.   lieale,   Coatesville,   Jersey ...  .97.(>5 
]•:.  H.   &   C.  N.    Taylor,  Kndireeville, 

Jersey     ' <>~-'>'^' 

Dilworth  S.   Tyle,   .Xnselnui,  mixed. 97.55 
John  C.   .\ker,  Tlioenixville,  (Iuern- 
sey     97.5 


(1.  H.  liicknell,  Oxford,  (Iuernsey.  .97.4 
Howard     Heburn,     Oxford,     Jersey 
and   (luernsey    97.4 

W.  Scott  Hunting,  Oxford,  Jersey.. 97.4 

.Myers  Hrnthers,  West  drove, 
'mixed      97.4 

Harvey  I,.   .Mahan,  Oxford,  mixed.. 97  3 

Chesterbrook  Farm    97.30 

Isaac      1*.      N'andever,     Landenberg, 

Holstein     97.2 

H.  K.  Sharpless,  London  drove, 
.Jersey    97.2 

J.  .\lbert  Marshall,  Kennett  Square, 
(Iuernsey    97.0 

Hrookniead     Farm,    Devon,    (luern- 

fce»-  «««.'> 

deorge  H.  North,  Lyndell,  (Iuern- 
sey      97.25 

J.  C.  Heece  &  Son,  West  drove, 
Jersey    9(i.9 

M.  T.  Phillips,  I'omeroy,  (Iuernsey .9(».75 

C.  P.  Yarnall,  West  drove,  (luern- 
.sey     9(>.7 

Wni.   M.  Lloyd,  Downingtown,  Jer- 


sey 
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Penncrest       Farm,       W.       Smedley, 

Media,    (Iuernsey    9().(>5 

Samuel  Dickey,  Oxford,  (Iuernsey .  .9(i.() 
W.     S.    Sheehan,     Kennett     Scpiare, 

(I uernsey    9(».55 

John     L.    Springer,     Kelton,    Jersey 

and    (luernsey    90.4 

Jos.    \'.  Hood,   West    drove,  (Iuern- 
sey      9fi  4 

H.   E.'  Masi;n,  Oxford,  mixed    9(i.l5 

F.    H.    Harjes,    Jr.,    Malvern,    K.    2, 

(Iuernsey    95.90 

'Thomas       *&       H<>well,       Whitford, 

(luern.sey    95.80 

Joliii      P.      Connell,      West      drove, 

Jersey     95-7 

.\.  C.  Spencer,   Kelton,  Jersey   9(U)5 

Hayes      C.       Taylor,      Knd)reeville, 

(Iuernsey     W5-55 

Edgar  Townsend,  West  drove,  Jer- 
sey and    I  lolstein    95  55 

Kennedy   Hros.,  Oxford,  ndxed   95.2 

(leo.    'Th«)mas,   3rd,    Whitf«)rd,   GO'/ 

duern.sey    95.15 

.Mrs.    James    N.    Carter,    Pocopson, 

(Iuernsey    9"*'6 

Mary     C.     Folwell,     Newark,     Del., 

.Jersey    9*-55 

Caleb   Chambers,   West   drove,  .ler- 

.sev  and   (Iuernsey    93.6 

Roland      M.     Conard,     Northbn«)k, 

Holstein     92-«'5 

Frank      .\.      Keen,     West      Chester, 

Holstein     91<'" 

.John     C.     Hurke,     Kennett     Scjuare, 

Jersey   and   (Iuernsey    9125 

F.    H.  .\nders,)n,  Oxford,  (Iuernsey .90.45 
Hill     Farms,    Coatesville,    (luernswy 

and    registered    Jersey    90.00 


PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  LARGE  „„„„,„„ 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 


The  extensive  development  of  Penn- 
.sylvania's  connnercial  jmultry  industry 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
2,l(iO  flocks  containing  500  or  more 
birds  and  these  flocks  have  almost  ten 
per  cent,  of  all  the  hens  in  the  State. 

Hoth  farm  and  commercial  jjoultry 
keejjing  are  constantly  exi)anding  in 
Pennsylvania.  'The  tr  ennial  cen.sus 
(1924)  showed  almost  2,500,000  more  hens 
iind  imilets  th;in  the  Federal  census  of 
1920  and  estimates  for  .January  1,  1925, 
show  17,4()5.780,  and  incre.ise  of  almost 
500,000  sincj-  the  triennial  census  enu- 
merates late  in  1924. 

Perhajis  the  best  indication  of  l)rog- 
ress  in  the  jxuiltry  industry  is  the  in- 
creasing number  of  large  fl(K'ks.  Large 
flocks  induce  improved  management, 
such  as  better  housing,  more  scientific 
feeding  and  more  ijrnfitable  marketing  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  When  flocks  are  snuill, 
there    is    less    inducement    to    give    them 


l)roper  care  and  too  frequently  in  the 
past  the  tendency  has  been  to  keep  the 
birds  as  cheaply  as  possil>le.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  old  apple  tree  being  the 
favorite  roosting  i)lace  and  corn  and 
tablescraps  being  the  "balanced  ration." 

The  abundance  of  excellent  local  mar 
kets  and  the  closeness  of  the  best  larg. 
markets    in    the    world    provide    a    most 
substantial  basis  for  a  profitable  i)Oultr.> 
industry,  especially  for  large  i)roducer^. 

Estimates    for    1925    indicate    that    al 
most    76,000,000    dozen    eggs    were    pro 
duced    valued    at    more   that    $29,(H)<),(M)(' 
'The  importance  of  i)oultry  as   a  sourc 
of  farm  income  is  readily  api)arent  from 
fhe.se  figures. 

As  is  evidenced  in  the  available  sta 
tistics,  the  commercial  poultry  keejnnK 
is  largely  concentrated  in  a  few  counties 
Bucks,  Lancaster,  Montgomery  and  York 
Counties  have  1,121  flocks  of  .500  or 
more  hens,  or  more  than  half  of  all  the 
flocks  of  this  si/e  in  the  State. 


)J 


Ry  treating  fence-posts  with  creosote, 
many  kinds  of  wood  that  are  ordinarily 
almost  worthless  may  be  made  to  last 
twenty-five  or  more  years  with  only  a 
small  additional  cost  for  the  treatment. 


A  root  storage  cellar  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  farm  ecpupment.  ,\  bulletin 
put  out  by  the  state  college  of  agriculture 
describes  ..he  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  them. 
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QUAUn  CONTROL  DEP'T 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
(Quality  Control  Department  in  1924. 
At  one  station  where  at  times  from  two 
to  three  thousand  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  was  rejected  in  former  years  because 
of  sourness,  after  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sanitary  Regulations  it  was  seldom 
necessary  to  reject  more  than  two  to 
three  hundred  pounds  daily. 

Qose  Contact  Between  Department  and 
Producer 

Comparing  the  1924  and  1925  (Quality 
Control  statistics  a  100  per  cent  increase 
in  farm  visits  illustrates  the  close  con- 
tact wiiicii  is  being  esia'oli.siieu  between 
the  Quality  Control  Department  and  the 
milk  iiroducers.  The  first  year  of  Qua- 
lity Control  work  required  an  extreme- 
ly large  number  of  meetings  to  explain 
the  purpose,  function  and  benefits  of  the 
regulations,  but  with  the  comi)lete  under- 
standing of  the  San'.tary  Regulations  on 
the  part  of  the  producers,  the  necessity 
for  so  many  nieetings  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 'The  fieldmen  to  a  large  extent 
now  are  ab'.e  to  make  detailed  exjjlana- 
tions  and  suggestions  through  personal 
visits  to  individual  farmers. 

Office  Record  System 
A  complete  system  of  records  cover- 
ing every  producer  ship))ing  milk  under 
the  Sanitary  Regulations  is  maintained 
in  the  office.  'These  records  show  the 
condition  of  the  milk  shijjped.  Records 
of  all  changes  in  the  farmer's  delivery  of 
nulk,  and  of  each  individual  farm  is 
maintained.  'These  records  furnish  a 
complete  system  for  guidance  not  only 
in  the  office  but  in  the  field. 

Inspection  of  Dealers*  Plants 

\ot  opjy  is  the  producer  recpiired  to 
meet  regulations  but  the  distributors 
must  have  certain  standards  in  ecpiip- 
ment  and  methods  at  receiving  stations 
and  city  plants. 

'The  cleanliness  of  the  milk  can  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  quality  of  milk,  as 
the  milk  remains  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  the  can.  'The  Sanitary 
Regulations  require  that  the  c;ins  be 
washed  by  the  dealer,  but  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  dealers  did  not  have 
any  facilities  for  washing  cans  at  their 
country  receiving  stations.  Other  dealers 
had  can  washers  at  .some  of  their  country 
receiving  stations  but  not  at  all  of  them, 
.md  no  large  dealer  in  Philadel|)hia  had 
<'an  washers  and  equipment  at  every 
plant  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Sanitary  Regulations. 

Dealers  were  requested  to  install  can 
washers  with  the  result  that  approxi- 
mately an  additional  fifty  per  cent  of 
all  the  plants  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  had  can  washers  installed.  Now  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  plants  have 
can  washers. 

Many  of  the  country  plants  needed 
improvement.  In  some  cases  drainage 
was  unsatisfactory  or  contaminating  sur- 
roundings had  to  be  corrected.  S<Teens 
and  shades  were  needed  in  many  in- 
stances, while  a  general  cleaning  up  and 
painting  was  required  in  a  great  many 
of  the  plants. 

A  few  plants  were  in  such  condition 
'hat  they  were  condemned  and  closed. 
'  )ne  or  two  others  had  to  be  rel)uilt. 
Systematic  inspections  of  the  i)Iants  are 
:egularly  made,  and  constant  improve- 
•oent  is  noted. 

Improved  Rating  of  Sediment  Discs 

When  the  Quality  Control  Department 
look  tip  the  problem  of  eliminating 
visible    dirt    in    the    Philadelphia     Milk 

«l>I)ly,  sediment  tests  were  made  of 
I  he  milk  of  all  jiroducers.  '!hese  were 
.irruded  into  four  classes,  A,  R,  C,  and  D. 
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Here  is  the  plain,  simple  truth  about  the  price  of 
any  dairy  feed  you  may  name : 

It  is  a  high  price  if  the  feed  does  not  produce  milk 
profitably  for  you. 

It  is  a  low  price  if  it  earns  a  higher  net  profit — per 
dollar  spent — than  other  feeds  with  which  you  may 
compare  it. 

Remember,  the  profit  basis — money  in  the  bank 
after  the  milk  is  sold  and  the  feed  bill  paid — is  the 
only  basis  on  which  to  figure  dairy  costs  correctly. 

That  you  may  most  easily  compare  Larro — pound 
for  pound  and  dollar  for  dollar — with  the  rations 
you  are  now  using,  we  offer  you  a  trial  under  our 
guarantee,  which  gives  you  your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  results  after  you  have  fed  200 
pounds  to  any  one  cow.  This  guarantee  has  been 
in  effect  continuously  for  fifteen  years. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY 
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The   SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy   Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


Early  records  disclosed  that  approxi- 
mately twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  ni'lk 
graded  in  the  class  known  as  D,  n«w 
(although  the  staiulard  has  been  chang- 
ed and  made  more  rigitl  than  the  stan- 
dard used  in  1!)21  and  1!)22)  the  quality 
of  the  milk  has  so  imi)r(»ve(l  from  the 
standpoint  of  cleanliness  that  n  )t  more 
than  three  ju-r  cent  of  the  i)roducers  re- 
ceive the  D  grading.  Milk  corresixind- 
ii'.g  to  that  regiirded  as  gcod  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sedinu-nt  testing  cam- 
paign is  totlay  regarded  tmsatisfactory. 
Summary 
'The  educational  program  of  the  (Qua- 
lity Control    Dejiartment  is: 

1.  'The  testing  for:  A,  Sediment;  B, 
Bacteria;  C,  Acidity. 

2.  Educational  uu-etings.  In  co  )pera- 
t:on  with  the  State  Agricult>iral  Exten- 
sion forces,  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  and  other  agencies, 
meetings  are  held  at  which  the  i)rogram 
includes  such  items  as  motion  i)iclures, 
talks,  plays  and  deuu)nstrations. 


.'}.  lnsj>ections  of  farms  and  milk 
l)lants  with  advice  for  improving  both 
tquipnu'nt  and  nu-thods. 

+.  Prejiaration  and  distribution  of 
ai)i»ropriate   literature. 

.5.  Actual  demoi'.strations  of  clean 
safe   milk  production. 

Some  of  the  other  activities  include: 

1.  Coojieration  in  a  two  day  dairy 
school. 

2.  Cooi>eration    in   dairy   Rallies, 
a.     Checking  on  truck  deliveries. 

4.  Elimination  of  garlic  and  other 
objectionable  flav<»rs  in  milk. 

5.  Milk  Can  insjjcctions. 

fl.     Exhii)its  aTul  demonstrations. 
Quality  Control  Department  Statistics 

Sediment  Tests 

1922-1923    liO/ril 

192;M921-    1(),2H3 

1924-192.')    12,079 

192.5-192()    23,473 

Farm  Visits 

1922-1923    1**1 

1923-1924   l^jO'-il 


1924-192.5 
192.')-192() 

Meetings 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 
192.')- 192(5 

Attendance 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1924-192.5 
192.5-192(5 


.24,932 
.24,997 


140 

1(53 

89 

101 

.20,849 
.14,321 
.12,417 
.1(5,774 


ACHIEVES  GOOD  RESULTS 
Bull    associations    ])r<)mote    the    rajiid 
development  of  connnunity  breeding  and 
increase    the    interest     in    better    dairy 
cattle. 


Stal)le  floors  need  to  be  stable.  Make 
them  of  concrete  and  they'll  outlast  gen- 
erations of  cows. 


.\  glass  of  milk  contains  it  is  said  a.s 
much  lime  as  a  loaf  and  a  half  of  white 
bread. 


1! 
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f^   OTTAWA 

Power 


'"'"MILKER 


Write  today  for  the  moat  lil)eral  MilkerofTer  ever 
made— Saves  you  bi«  money— 30  Days  Free  TriaJ 
—10-year  pruarantoe.  Ready  to  milk  when  un- 
crated  —  No  installation  cost  — no  pipea— no 
special  equipment  —  easy  to  use  in  any  barn. 

Comes  Complete— Ready  to  Use 

2 HP  trasolineenpine or  electric  motor— milks  18 
to  40  oowH  an  hour— oKan,  con  vcnient,  oasy  to  use.  K.i- 
doreed  by  l^•allin^f  (iairynien  nn<i  farmiTH  every  where. 
Saves  time  and  will  do  the  work  of  4  extra  milk  hands. 
Fm,^^0^  A«*#feCr  Tc'ls  you  all  about  the  Ottawa 
■  ■*?€?  00%9n  Milker— trive8  namca  of  owners 
— illustrated— answers  every  ques- 
tion you  can  ask  about  milker'^. 
Let  us  Bend  it  to  you  — FKEli  — 
Write  today 

OTTAWA  -iSffll        o 

MFG.  CO 

*o^  »  milts 

Olliwi,  Kansai    * 

tV2^  McGes  Building 

nttikurgh,   Ptiuii. 


'Mi 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  Md  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  ud  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  tr  MONTHL  Y  Prntrntnts 


E.  F.  SCHLlCHTER  CO. 

■•X  M.   I*  1*  9     ISTM  ST..  PMILA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised, 
mature  stock,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  It.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas, 
Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyandottcs. 
White  riymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas, 
Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks;  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  Hatching  eirgs  $8.00  per 
100  up.  Several  breeds  rabbits.  Circular 
free.     Shipments    will    be    made    from   one    of 

our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. „.„„ 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,    New    Jersey 

Canhvl  Contagious Aborf ion 


Don't  let  this  costly  malady  run  through 

'   your  herd  and  ruin  your  profits.  ABORNO. 

the  Pioneer  Guaranteed  Remedy  has  proved 


A .  , 

f  wonderfully  effective  in  preventing  and  over. 
^  f  coming  abortion.  Easily  administered  —  safe. 
■  I  Write  for  free  boolcUt  on  the  treatment 

V  of  Contagious  Abortion. 

P   ABORNO  LABORATORY,  88  JaH  St.,  Lancaatar.WlB. 


FARMEQUIP  FEED  MIXER 
Self  Feeder  for  Feed  Mills 

MAKE  BALANCED  RATIONS  FROM 
HOMEGROWN  hEED 

Write  for  Catalei  aad  Prices 

Farmers  Equipment  Co. 

5N  Sontk  Wabash  Ave.,  Ckicago,  III. 


Th«  only  fence  with  a  thicK. heavy  coating  of 
pure-lead .  Costs  no  more  to  erect,  but  lasts  ^ 

.r.-tT?.  i^r^IS^Vo*^  riti^  ^^^  ordinary  fence  ' 
LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO    1211  p    <.».  m      .  vw 


The     Bureau     of     Animal     Industry, 
United    States    Department   of    Agricul- 
ture, Wasliington,   D.  C,  through  J.  R. 
Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  annotmccs 
that  at  tliis  time,  there  are  2i8  counties 
in  the  modified  accredited  area,  tliat  is, 
the  cattle   population   of  these  counties 
have  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  tuberculous  cattle,  as  determined  hy 
the   tuberculin   test.       Furthermore,  tl.e 
cattle  in  more  tlian  500  additional  coini- 
ties    are    under   supervision    and    in   the 
process  of  being  accredited,  which  alto- 
gether shows  that  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  are 
doing  area  work.       The  area  project  of 
the  campaign  is  now  endorsed  by  practi- 
cally   every    State    and    is    deemed    the 
approved    method    of    carrying    on    the 
work. 


If  your  farm  grew  paintbrushes  and 
daises  this  past  season  it  probably  needs 
lime. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  COOPERATIVE  MILK  MARKETING 

IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MILK  SHED 


rtlce 

per  qt. 

per  qt. 

3  cts. 

— 

3 

— 

8 

— 

8 

— 

8i 

— 

81 

— 

4 

— 

4 

^.. 

8i 

4 

— 

4 

—1 

4 

— 

81 

— 

3} 

— 

4 

_ 

8} 

8S 

— 

41 

— 

i 

— 

made  and  sold.  The  co.st  of  operation 
was  jirorati'd  to  all  niciubers  and  a 
higher  price  charged  to  dealers  for  that 
amount  of  milk  tlu-y  needed  for  daily 
distribution. 

An  old  account  book  which  has  been 
foiiiul  in  tlie  searcii  for  information 
gives  the  followlnfr  very  interesting 
items: 

1891 

June 

July 

Augu.st 

Seiit. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
1892 
*Jan. 

Feb. 

March 
fApril 
fMay 

J  line 

July 

August 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
*After  first  :i  days  went  to  local  Creant- 

ery,  reed.  .'JO  &  III  cents  tor  Ixittcr  fat, 

loss  paid  by  Association  $21.31. 
fFarmers  Creamery   1   day. 

'J'hls  plant  operated   fairly   well  for  a 
while,  we  are  told,  in  sjjitc  of  many  dis- 
couragements.    For  instance,  one  writer 
says  "We  had  some  very  exciting  times 
in   January,   '92.       The   local    Creamery 
that  got  our  milk,  we  foimd  was  ship- 
ping to  the  same  man  that  we  had  been 
shipping    to,    and    who    would    not    pay 
our     pri"e."        Dealers,     however,     were 
susi)iclous     of     this     new     development. 
Many    dealers    offered    non-members    a 
jirlce    for   all    milk    slightly    lower    than 
the  Association  price  for  fluid  milk  but 
above    the    average    net    return    of    tlie 
Association    members.     Tlie    As.soclation 
soon   was   handling  all   the   market  sur- 
plus, and  non-members  enjoying  all  the 
advantages    without   ]>aying    any   of    the 
cost.     Of  necessity,  the  fluid  i)rlce  soon 
was  above  the  world's  market  for  dairy 
products.        About      that      tinie      some 
dealers    arranged    with   one    or    more   of 
the   railroad   companies  to    build   receiv- 
ing   stations    entirely    outside    the     old 
milk  shed   in   butter   making  .sections  of 
Pennsylvania    and    New     York.        This 
influx    of    large    quantities    of    compara- 
tively cheaper   milk   added   to   the   difli- 
cultles  of  the  Farmers  Creamery  and  the 
various     Milk    Producers'     Associations. 
Heavy    Assessments    became    imperative 
to  pay  losses.     Note   the   entries   in   the 
same   accoimt   book   for   1893,    1894   and 


1895: 

Price 

Assessment 

1893 

per  qt. 

per.  qt. 

Jan. 

4 

Feb. 

4 

March 

4 

April 

4 

May 

34 

Jinie 

3i 

July 

*\ 

August 

34 

Sei)t. 

44 

Oct. 

4i 

Nov. 

41 

Dec. 

4^ 

1891 

Jan. 

H 

Feb. 

4i 

Mar. 

34 

April 

34 

May 

34 

June 

34 

July 

34 

August 

34 

Sept. 

34 

*Oct. 

4i 

R.  W.   BALDERSTON 

(Continued   from   page   1    ) 

Nov.  4J  1 

Dec.  ii  1 

1895 

fJan.  4 

*The  debt  at  this  time  estimated  as  S\ 
cents  per  qt.  on  1/12  of  a  years  ship- 
ment. 

f.Ian.  2nd  our  local  gave  u])  and  tpiit,  as 
many  members  had  done  bef(»re  that. 

Dealers  made  all  settlements  direct  to 

f  •It'l^Kil'f       ft\f      ,»-»lllr       or»/l       n  ccocctiionf  O      T«^*>rA 

then  made  in  each  neighborhood  by  the 
officers  of  the  Local.  These,  it  will  be 
noted,  were  used  by  each  association  to 
pay  los.ses  sustained  by  farmers  who 
had  to  sell  to  local  creameries  and  were 
also  forwarded  to  the  Farmers  Creamery 
to  meet  its  los.ses  sustained  throtigii 
paying  full  price  for  milk  to  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  the  form  of  butter 
and  ice  cream. 


ALLEN  JETTY.   Doylestown,   Pa. 

Active  in  the  Days  of  the  Milk  Shippers' 

Union 


Notice  that  by  October,  1891,  the 
accumidated  losses  bad  iruumted  to 
ai)proximately  the  value  of  one  month's 
shipment  of  milk,  in  spite  of  assessments 
throughout  that  year  of  as  high  as  one 
cent  jier  quart. 

These  Associations  gradually  disinte- 
grated and  finally  disbanded.  Many  of 
their  most  loyal  members  and  officers 
f(Mind  themselves  endorsers  of  notes  for 
large  amoimts  that  himg  over  them  for 
years.  Committees  were  appointed  in 
each  association  to  audit  accounts  and 
make  final  adjustments. 

A  rejiort  dated  December  18,  1896, 
shows  that  such  an  adjustment  was 
atten»i)ted  by  two  committees,  of  three 
each,  one  representing  the  Farmers 
Creamery  Company  and  the  other  the 
North  Penn  Dairymen's  Protective 
Association,  'i'he  minutes  show  it  held 
a  very  warm  .session  but  adjourned 
without  definite  action.  Another  corres- 
l)ondent  .serving  on  a  coir,  .iiittce,  recol- 
lects making  a  similar  audit  between  the 
Penn.sylvania  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Farmers  Creamery  Com- 
pany. 

This  discouraging  exi  erience  un- 
doubtedly retarded  greatly  the  progress 
of  co-oi)erative  thought  nmong  milk 
shii>pers  in  the  Philadeliihia  Milk  Shed. 
Scoffers  could  point  to  the  ipiinrriit  fact 
that  "farmers  will  not  stick  trgether". 
Timid  ones  feared  a  repetition  of  the 
economic  consequence  of  .';t*em]it'ng  to 
"Control  the  market". 

But  there  were  sound  ec^nmic  princi- 


ples behind  the  jdan  of  operation  of  these 
associations.  With  present  knowledgt' 
or  market  denumds  and  sources  of 
sui'.i)ly,  with  strict  sanitary  control  and 
other  factors  much  better  developed, 
many  milk  producers  cooperative  asso- 
ciations arc  ojierating  successfidly  alon^- 
similar  lines  today,  so  we  are  glad  t<i 
pay  tribute  to  the  courage,  foresight  and 

Association.  It  make  a  real  effort  to 
solve  the  milk  marketing  problems  of 
its  day. 

The  next  milestone  in  the  history  of 
organized  milk  jiroducers  seems  to  have 
been  the  organization  of  the  Milk  Shiji- 
pers'  Union  on  March  15,  1901.  This 
organization  which  was  incorporated 
early  in  the  following  year,  was  an 
active  agency  for  promoting  and 
l)rotecting  the  interests  of  the  milk 
l)roducer  until  1910.  The  name  of  the 
organization  was  changed  in  1910  to  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
which  name  was  later  adopted  by  our 
l)re.sent  organization.  Quoting  from  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Milk 
Shippers'  Ijiion,  Article  two  states: 

"The  object  of  this  IJ^nion  is  to  secure 
a  remunerative  price  for  milk,  and  to 
l)rotcct  our  interests  in  general.'' 

The  executive  committee  of  the  l^nion 

met  in  Philadelphia  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  every  month  and  agreed  iqion  a 
jirice  for  milk  for  the  members.  The 
by-laws  provided  for  local  "unions"  of 
the  organization  located  at  convenient 
points  along  railroad  or  trolley  lines. 
The  organization  made  considerable 
effort  to  organize  around  milk  sliijiping 
stations  in  the  coimtry,  but  ai)parently 
without  very  great  success. 

Tiie  funds  of  the  Association  were 
oi)tained  ujion  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
lH*r  year  on  the  i)art  of  all  active  mem- 
bers of  the  .Association.  It  is  apparent 
that  this  voluntary  contribution  was  not 
made   with    great    regidarity.     Even    had 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

HARRISBURG,  JANUARY  18-21, 1927 

DETAILED  PROGRAM  OF  MEETINGS 


A.  B.   WADDINGTON 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 

One    of    the    active    members    in    the    earl.' 
milk   71111  rkctiiiir  cirKiiiiizations,   now  a  direct"- 
of    the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    Associa 
tion,   Inc. 


the  funds  all  been  paid,  the  Union  was 
limited  by  its  charter  to  handle  not 
more  than  $5,000  per  year. 

(Continued  on  page   14) 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  most 
elaborate  exhibit  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  Show,  to  be  held  at 
Hurrisburg,  Pa.,  January  18th  to  21st, 
1927. 

The  floor  space  for  exhibits  greatly 
exceeds  that  used  at  last  year's  show 
and  the  exhibits,  we  are  advised,  will 
he  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

In  connection  with  the  Farm  Products 
Show  the  various  organizations  identi- 
fied with  agriculture  will  hold  general 
^1  and  in  many  cases  annual  sessions.  We 
are  outlining  below  as  many  of  these 
organizations  as  are  available  at  this 
time,  giving  the  dates  and  hours  as  well 
as  the  places  at  which  the  various  meet- 
ings will  be  held  during  the  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  Week. 

The  show  will  be  opened  officially  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  all  associations  Tues- 
day evening  in  the  Chestnut  Street 
Auditorium. 

The  State  Council  of  agricultural  asso- 
ciations will  meet  Thursday  evening  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  University  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Former  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Institute 
Speakers  will  meet  at  three  o'clock 
Thursday  afternoon  in  the  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  with  a  banquet  in  the 
evening  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

The  Society  of  Farm  Women  will  hold 
meetings  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
in  Parlor  A,  Penn-Harris  Hotel. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion has  scheduled  its  meetings  for 
Wednesday  in  Felton's  Hall  with  a 
Oeneral  Dairy  Banquet  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  the  Masonic  Temple. 

A  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  will  be  a  luncheon  and  business 
meeting  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders  Thurs- 
day noon  in  the  Penn-Harris  Ball  Room. 

The  Holstein  Breeders  have  been 
scheduled  for  a  business  meeting  Thurs- 
day morning  at  ten  o'clock  with  a 
luncheon  at  noon  in  the  Masonic  Temple. 

The  Jersey  Breeders'  Association  will 
hold  a  business  meeting  after  dinner  on 
Thursday  in  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

A  luncheon  and  business  meeting  of 
the  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers  is 
scheduled  for  Wednesday  noon  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Thursday  afternoon  in  Felton's  Hall 
is  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Hereford  Breeders. 

The  Berkshire  Breeders  have  scheduled 
a  luncheon  and  business  meeting  for 
Wednesday  noon  at  the  University  Club. 

A    luncheon   and   business   meeting   of 


the  Chester  White  Breeders  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel. 

There  will  be  a  limcheon  and  business 
meeting  of  the  Duroc  Breeders  on 
Thursday  at  the  University  Club. 

The  Poland  China  Breeders  have 
scheduled  a  luncheon  .-md  mepting 
for  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  have  been  schedided 
for  Wednesday  in  the  Assembly  Room 
of  the  Penn-Harris. 

The  State  Horticidtural  As.soclation 
has  scheduled  meetings  for  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  in  the  Assembly  Room 
of  the  South  Office  Building,  with  a  ban- 
quet on  Wednesday  evening. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  the 
days  on  whicli|  the  meetings  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers  will  be  held  in  the 
Senate  Caucus  Room.  A  banquet  will 
be  held  Wednesday  evening. 

The  meetings  of  the  Potato  Growers 
Association  are  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  in  the  Chestnut  Street 
Hall.  A  banquet  is  schedided  for  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The  Beekeepers  Association  will  c(m- 
venc  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  for 
their  meetings  in  the  Harrisburg  Public 
Library. 

The  State  Poidtry  Association  and  the 
Baby  Chick  Association  will  h(»ld  their 
business  meetings  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  a  banquet  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  Lodge  Room  of  the 
Elks  Home. 

A  meeting  of  the  Pigeon  Show  Asso- 
ciation is  scheduled  for  Wednesday  in 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  Thursday  evening  in  the  State 
Chand)er  of  Commerce  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  will  hold  its  meeting. 

Meetings  of  the  Threshermen's  As.so- 
ciation  have  been  planned  for  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  morning  in  the 
Chestnut  Street  Hall. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  on 
Thursday  evening  in  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  Vocational  Day  Program  is 
scheduled  for  Wednesday  in  the  Vance 
Building. 

The  Livestock  Breeders  have  schedided 
various  activities  including  jiulging  of 
animals,  sales,  meetings  and  banquet, 
starting  Tuesday  afternoon  and  continu- 
ing Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in  th« 
Inter-national  Building  and  the  Duco 
Binlding  on  Cameron  Street. 

Farmers  and  their  fantilies  arc  especi- 
ally  invited   to   attend  all   meetings. 


TEN  POINTS  ON 

1.  Remove  male  birds  immediately 
ifter  the  breeding  season  is  completed 
lo  assure  infertile  eggs. 

2.  Collect  «ggs  at  least  twice  daily  to 
prevent  deterioration  in  the  poultry 
louse. 

8.  Cool  eggs  to  at  least  68  degrees 
Fahr.  to  remove  animal  heat. 

4.  Always  keep  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  to  avoid  shrinkage. 

5.  Keep  eggs  covered  with  a  cloth 
*o  prevent  evaporation  and  the  collection 
of  duit 


CARE  OF  EGGS 

6.  As  eggs  readily  absorb  odors,  keep 
them  away  from  kerosene,  onions,  or 
other  strong  smelling  substances. 

7.  Do  not  wash  eggs,  since  this  aids 
deterioration. 

8.  Use  dirty,  small,  checked,  very 
long  and  grass  stained  eggs  at  home. 

9.  Ship  nothing  but  graded  eggs  in 
clean,  sweet  fillers. 

10.  Market  your  eggs  at  least  twic« 
a  week  in  the  summer  to  assure  better 
quality.— Weekly  News  Bulletin,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


MORE  MILK 

less  trouble 


ARE  you  fair  to  your  cows?  You  drive  them  to 
^  the  barn  in  the  Fall,  feed  them  heavy,  hard- 
to-digest  concentrated  rations.  No  natural,  ,ten- 
der,  green  pasturage,  little  exercise— no  wonder 
the  milk  pail  disappoints  you,  right  when  milk 
prices  are  highest. 

Right  now— of  all  times— your  cows  need  help. 
They  need  something  to  help  them  digest  their 
feed  better— turn  more  of  it  into  milk.  Without 
such  an  aid,  the  more  you  feed  the  greater  the 
strain  on  their  overworked  vitality. 

Kow-Kare  gives  the  needed  help,  in  a  simple, 
natural,  definite  way.  It  gives  needed  support  to 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  — helps  carry  the 
burden  of  heavy  winter  feeding.  By  toning  up 
these  vital  organs  your  feed  dollars  become  milk 
dollars.  The  cow  has  summer  pep  and  vitality.  No 
more  "off  feed";  no  more  profit  threat  from  dis- 
ease and  disorders.  Kow-Kare  builds  health  while 
it  is  bringing  back  to  you  via  the  milk  pail  several 
times  what  it  costs  you.  It  is  a  real  money-maker 
in  any  dairy.  A  single  can  will  ration  a  cow  for  one 
to  two  months.  Just  follow  the  simple  directions 
on  the  can. 

A^o  More  Disease-Loss 

Use  Kow-Kare  to  prevent  disease— but  if  you  have 
actual  trouble  with  Barrenness,  Retained  After- 
birth, Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  use  Kow-Kare  as  directed  on  the  can  and  you 
will  be  amazed  how  quickly  your  cows  are  able  to 
throw  off  their  trouble  and  again  become  produc- 
tive. Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK  on  cow  diseases, 
"The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  Every  cow  owner 
ought  to  have  it. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists  have 
Kow-Kare  — $1.25  and  65c  sizes  (six  large  cans, 
$6.25).  Full  directions  on  the  can.  %!ail  orders 
sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Mttktn  of  Kow-Kan,  Bat  Balm,  Grants 
Garttt  R»m$dy,  Amtrican  Horu  Tonic,  ite. 

KOWKARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


What 

Dairymen 

say: 

From  A.  G.  KATZtm,  De 
Lamere,  N.  D. — "/  find 
that  Kow-Kare  is  a  wonder- 
ful aid  to  increasing  milk 
yield.  Had  a  c<w  quit  milk- 
ing after  coming  fresh  and 
would  not  get  with  calf. 
After  feeding  Kow-Kare  for 
awhile,  she  came  back  to 
milk  again  and  has  raised  a 
calf  since  and  is  now  the 
best  cow  in  the  barn." 


From  C.  R.  Stoddard, 
East  Rodman,  N.  Y.— "/ 
have  owned  a  large  dairy  of 
cows  for  twenty-fire  years, 
and  I  find  nothing  that  will 
equal  Kow-Kare  for  giving 
cows  an  appetite  and  there- 
fore increasing  the  milk 
flow." 

From  Harlow  M.  Kast- 
NER,  Hammond,  N.  Y.— 
"Have  used  a  great  many 
cans  of  Kow-Kare  in  my 
herd  for  improving  the  milk 
yield  and  toning  up  the  di- 
gestive organs.  It  is  a  won- 
derful medicine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  retained  afterbirth, 
as  Kow-Kare  has  not  failed 
me  in  a  single  instance. " 


mAmu 


NICE 


•  ft«. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


When  answering  advertisements  in  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  always  inform  the  advertiser  where  you  saw  the  ''ad*' 
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POWER  AT  THREE  POINTS 

And  Plenty  of  It 

1.  At  the  drawhar 

2.  At  the  helt  pulley 

3.  At  tlie  power  take-up 


McCormick-Deering  Tractors  do  more  kinds  of  work  be- 
cause of  the  Triple  Power  feature  and  therefore  >re  more 
valuable  to  their  owners. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harr'sburg  Baltimore 


MAPLE  SHADE  FARM 

100  head  of  Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 
All  T.  B.  Tested 


Topsey  Cavalier  of  Pomeroy  104874.    His  dam  Imp.  Topsey  of  Gooden- 
stone  4th,  A.  R.  5742,  13104.1  lbs.  milk,  713.26  lbs.  butter  fat,  is  one  of 

the  four  herd  sires 

FOR  SALE 

Fifteen  cows  in  milk  or  soon  to  freshen,  also  a  number  of  bred  anri  open 
heifers.  Most  of  these  females  bred  to  the  above  bull.  All  are  registered 
and  the  prices  are  reasonable.  Also  several  young  bulls  and  bull  calves  A 
bull  calf  right  off  his  mother  at  small  cost  will  pay.  Send  us  your  name  to 
add  to  our  waiting  list. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

POMEROY,  PA. 


FEED  THE  BRUTE 

A.  L.  Haecker 


Tlu'  hifigvst  iti'iii  of  fxpcnse  in  kci-piiif; 
rows  is  tilt'  cost  of  the  feed,  which  makes 
it  ii  most  important  subject.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  I  fuul  that  the  aver- 
age cow-keeper  gives  the  subject  of  feed- 
ing litlic  attention,  and  as  a  result  his 
])ro(its  are  lowered. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  plan  the 
ration  of  the  herd  for  a  j'car  or  two 
ahead  as  it  is  to  have  a  i)lace  to  sell  the 
iiroduct  or  to  house  the  animals.  No 
detail  is  so  badly  neglected  by  the  aver- 
age cow-keeper  as  the  feeding  of  the 
anima's,  and  it  is  the  one  thing  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  when  we  con- 
sider tl;c  profit  side  of  the  business.  To 
feed  well  means  to  amply  supply  stock 
witii  i)roi;cr  foods  at  the  lowest  j)ossible 
cost.  Not  only  should  the  ration  be 
nutritious  and  balanced  as  to  food  i)arts, 
hut  it  should  be  chea)).  It  reipiires  more 
ski  1  t  )  i'ccd  well  and  cheajjly  than  it 
(Iocs  to  feed  well  with  little  regard  to 
the  cost. 

The  ccuntry  as  a  whole  is  short  of  hay. 
This  iiieins  that  we  will  reipi're  sub- 
stitutes, and  there  is  jierliaps  no  better 
subsMtutc  for  hay  than  good  silage  made 
from  corn  or  otiier  forage.  In  sj)ite  of 
the  fact  tliat  the  silo  has  been  i^roven  the 
best  means  of  saving  the  forage  and  has 
been  in  universa'  use  for  the  ])ast  thirty 
years,  only  a  small  jier  cent  of  our  na- 
tional stock  keejiers  have  silos.  The 
biggest  waste,  outside  of  war,  is  our 
misuse  of  cornstalks.  Kxcejit  in  a  few 
limited  dairy  sections  the  cornstalk  is 
allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and  it  has  been 
known  for  many  years  as  the  billion- 
dollar-waste.  'I'he  point  which  I  wish 
to  make  is  this:  every  cow-keejjer  should 
plan  his  feeding  at  least  a  year  ahead. 
He  should  arrange  to  have  at  least  two 
kinds  of  food  stuffs,  namely,  legume  hay 
and  corn  or  cane  silage.  I  mention  these 
two  jiroducts  because  on  the  American 
farm  they  have  proven  to  furnish  the 
chea|)est  source  of  both  carbohydrates 
and  protein.  They  are  pretty  sure  crops, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  loss  even 
during  abnormal  seasons.  Sweet  clover 
as  past)ire  and  hay  is  not  having  its  pro- 
l^er  attention.  Many  farms  are  in  great 
need  f)f  a  change  in  the  crop  rotation  to 
bring  back  the  soil  fertility,  and  in  no 
way  can  this  be  done  qn'cker  than  in 
getting  clovers  established.  Farming 
will  ])erlia])s  always  be  a  gamble,  but  a 
greit  deal  of  hazard  can  be  removed  by 
])'anning  ahead,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  food  supply  for  the  stock. 


'i'here  never  was  a  better  outlook  ft>i' 
the  dairy  farmer  than  at  the  i)resent 
time,  but  he  nmst  understand  that  tlu; 
economic  feeding  of  his  stock  will  large- 
ly determine  his  success  or  failure.  In 
])lanning  the  food  sui)i)Iy  for  the  hcril 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  nund  that  bulky 
forage  intended  for  the  silo  should  be 
grown  ch)se  to  the  barns  to  save  hauling, 
and  a  crop  yielding  a  large  tonnage  is 
a'so  desired. 

W  tliout  question,  the  greatest  loss  to 
the  dairy  cow-keeper  of  this  country  is 
caused  by  improper  feeding,  princii)ally 
by  a  lack  of  ])roi)er  nutrition.  This  is 
a  matter  that  can  be  easil}'  corrected,  and 
we  are  hai)i)y  in  knowing  that  the  day 
is  not  far  oflF  when  tb's  great  loss  will  be 
avo'ded.  The  balancing  of  the  ration  as 
to  j)roteiii  and  carbohydrates  is  an  easy 
matter  in  every  state  of  the  l'nii)n,  as 
we  have  an  abundance  of  forage  of  both 
c  ass'.'s.  Hri)a(lly  sjieaking,  corn,  can  •, 
s:)udan  grass  furnish  our  c!ieai)est  carbo- 
lyci rates,  while  the  clovers,  s;)y  lieans, 
<ind  cow  ])eas  furnish  our  cheajiest  anil 
best  ]»rotein.  drains  and  mill  feeds  we 
have  in  abundance,  and  i)rices  gi-nerally 
in-rmit  of  their  use  especially  with  cows 
we'l  fed.  Our  greatest  lacking,  however, 
is  a  i)roper  sui)ply  of  coarse,  bulky  feeds, 
and  that  i)rincii)ally  in  the  form  of  silage 
and  hay. 

This  country  has  an  agricultural  col- 
lege and  an  experiment  station  in  every 
state  in  the  l^nion.  F«)r  the  last  thirty 
or  f.irty  years  these  instil ut'ons  have 
been  studying  and  exi)erimenting  in  the 
great  business  of  farming.  Millions  have 
been  spent  in  this  work,  and  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  it  has  been  of  great 
econondc  value  to  our  ]n'Oi)le,  although 
we  are  making  only  a  feeble  use  of  the 
facts  fomid.  lVrha])s  no  other  industry 
is  so  slow  to  grasp  new  ideas  and  i)ro- 
gressive  measures  as  is  the  farming  in- 
dustry. There  may  be  a  good  excu.se 
for  this,  but  the  unfortunate  fact  re- 
mains; and  those  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture  should  double  their  efforts  in 
find  out  facts  and  to  follow  safe  and 
re'iab'e  i)ractises.  There  is  no  profit  in 
under-feeding.  This  truth  has  been 
thoroughly  sulistantiated,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  why  it  is  true.  The  main- 
tenance ration  is  a  large  part  of  what  we 
feed,  and  maintenance  simply  means 
b(>ard  without  work,  prodiiction  or 
growth.  He  who  would  econonn/.c  in 
feeding  by  giving  his  animals  a  light 
ration  has  no  chance  of  jirofit,  and  he  is 
wasting  both  his  feed  and  time. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  COOPERATIVE  MILK  MARKETING 

IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MILK  SHED 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  energy  and  ])erseverancc  with 
which  the  officers  and  executive  com- 
luittee  and  metnbers  of  this  old  associa- 
tion kejit  alive  the  spark  of  organization 
and  educated  the  ndlk  producers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  so  as  to  make 
possible  later  a  wide  yet  closely  knit 
collective  bargaining  organization. 

Among  its   accomplishments  were: 

(1)     The  collection  through   legal  action 
of  balances  due  shii>])ers. 
Return  of  lost  cans. 
One      or      two      very      satisfactory 
annual       i)rice      agreenu-nts       with 
buyers. 

1-egislation  in  three  states,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  and  New  Jersey, 
fixing  the  size  of  a  liquid  quart  at 


(2) 
i'i) 


(0 


231  cubic  inches,  thus  changing  i 
time  honored  ])ractice  ,  in  th  • 
Philadeli)hia  nuirket  to  buy  iniliv 
by  the  dry  measure  quart.  Thi^ 
change  made  a  difft-rence  of  (i  • 
(piarts  additional  milk  in  each  1<" 
])ounds. 
Pronunent    in    the    activities    of    thi^ 

association  should  be  mentioned  tl-' 
names  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  IJucks  Coun 
ty,  Pennsylvania  and  J.  Walter  Pancoast 
of  Woodstown,  Salem  ('(uinty,  New 
Jersey,  two  of  its  i)residents;  A.  1' 
Iluey,  I.enai)e,  Pa.,  for.  many  years  ils 
secretary;  Ileston  J.  ^  Smith,  of 
Wycond)e,  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  vSamiK  1 
Fort,  late  of  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey;  Allen  Jetty,  Bucks  Coimty,  Pa-, 
and  many  others. 


liOVINE  TUBER- 
CULOSIS DECLINING 

III  t!ic  nation-wide  eff(»rt  to  eradicate 
tiilicrculosis  from  livestock,  results  have 
I  ceil  unusually  gratifying.  During  the 
I  >cal  year  109  counties  completed  a  .series 
.  f  tuberculin  tests  showing  that  infec- 
I  111  had  been  i)re.sent  to  the  extent  of 
rot  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  With 
t  le  disjiosal  of  reactors  and  establish- 
I  ent  of  other  safeguards  the  counties 
\  ere  reco-ni/.ed  as  virtually  free  from 
I  ovine  tuherculosis.  This  number  is 
greater  than  the  total  of  all  i)reviou.<? 
\iars,  and  brings  the  total  list  of  such 
.  .unties  to  198.  The  acceleraticm  of 
]  rogress  in  establishing  county-wide 
,  teas  free  from  tuberculous  cattle  sup- 
\ii(»rt  the  belief  of  department  livestock 
.  (ticials  that  the  task  of  eradicating 
loviiie  tuberculosis  from  the  United 
Mates  is  feasible,  though  still  of  great 
I  lagnitiide  and  likely  to  require  many 
1  I  ore  years. 

Duriii;;  the  progress  of  the  i)re.sent 
s\stematic  cami)aign,  which  began  late 
ill  1917,  the  extent  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
i  the  I'nited  States  has  declined  from 
jii.out  t  per  cent  to  2.8  per  cent.  These 
(i,'ures  are  estimates  based  on  more  than 
U'-.,()(MM]00  cattle  tested.  A  reduction  in 
per  cent  means  a  large  corresi)onding 
n  (lucti(m— when  applied  to  all  cattle  in 
liie  country — of  ecimomic  losses  and  of 
menace  to  the  livestock  industry.  More 
tlian  that,  the  decline  of  the  disease  in 
I  ittle  means  that  the  menace  to  the 
liiiman  race,  and  especially  to  small 
(hildren,  is  gradually  being  removed. 
Ilie  exjM  rience  of  inspectors  engaged  in 
liild  work  has  revealed  scores  of  ca.ses 
ill  which  tl.cre  was  an  intimate  relation 
Itfween  tiibcn-ulosis  among  livestock 
iiid  «>f  pcfiple  on  the  same  farm,  or  who 
Used  raw  milk  from  tuberculous  cattle. 
Tubllc  sentiment  is  stnmgly  behind  the 
<ampaign  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  while 
tile  degree  (»f  infection  is  still  low — which 
fortunately  is  the  condition  in  most 
lipcalities.  Prompt  and  aggressive  mea- 
sures will  save  many  human  lives,  reduce 
losses  of  animals,  and  put  the  stock  rais- 
ing industry  on  a  safer,  sounder  basis. 

I.ilieral  ai)i)ro]>riations  for  the  work 
made  this  excellent  ))rogress  possible. 
Tlie  testing  is  done  only  by  trained  and 
()iialified  men  and  under  a  system  which 
insures  economy  of  ojieration.  The 
number  of  cattle  tested  during  the  year 
V,  as  2i  i)er  cent  greater  than  during  the 
lir<'vious  fisc  il  year,  yet  the  demand  for 
tie  work  ex<"e«'d< d  facilities  for  testing, 
and  1,000,000  cattle  were  on  the  waitintr 
list  for  testing  when  the  year  closed. 
.\s  further  indication  of  public  interest, 
a  survey  made  during  the  year  showed 
that  over  1,200  cities  and  towns  in  the 
'  nited  States  n:)w  have  municipal  ordin- 
ances recpiiring  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
Cattle  furnishing  milk  for  consumption. 
'Ilie  ordinances,  the  survey  showed  also, 
Mere  being  fairly  well  enforced  except 
il    about  1  jicr  cent  of  the  cases. 

Meat  insjjcction  records  for  the  year 
si  (»w  n  gratifying  decline  in  tuberculous 
infection  among  hogs.  Of  the  domestic 
a  I  imals  besides  cattle  and  hogs,  poultry 
•'"1  ()  are  su.scei)tible  to  tid)erculosis.  A 
survey  showed  that  fowl  tuberculosis  is 
St'  "ioiis  in  several  areas,  especially  around 
til-  Oreat  Lakes  and  westward.  Suit- 
filie  field  measures,  combined  with 
«li  tribution  of  exjdicit  directions  for 
re:  hieing  losses,  are  the  means  being 
t.ii^en   to   improve   the   situation. 

Kxcerpts    fnmi    the    "Report    of    the 
Sdretary  of  Agriculture  Jardlne,   1920". 


FEED-for  results 


^nv 


More 
MilK 

/rorn  every  sack  , 

Guaranteed 


^/Spedal  Daily 

has  done  fi)r  others 

It  Ml  do  for  you  / 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bartlett,  Atwater,  Min. 
nesota,  writes: 

"We  started  feeding  your  Interna- 
tional Special  Dairy  Feed  about  a 
week  ago — Our  cows  have  increased 
one-third  in  their  milk  flow  since 
we  started  using  this  feed.  We 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it  as  it 
certainly  does  produce  the  milk." 

INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

is  guaranteed  "to  produce  20  extra 
quarts  of  milk  per  sack  when  fed  in 
place  of  feed  or  ground  grains  and 
according  to  directions  accompany- 
ing each  sack." 

Feed  it  as  an  entire  grain  ration 
or  with  home  grown  grains.  If  it 
fails  to  produce  the  results  guaran-^ 
teed,  we  will  pay  you  the  difference 
in  milk  cost. 

Ask  yout  dealer  or   write 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Memphis,  Tenn 


JUST  HORSE  SENSE 
By  E.  Grant  Lantj 

The  old  "con"  man  said  that  you  can 
always  sell  what  you  can't  give  away 
and  here  is  where  our  story  comes  in. 
A  perfectly  good  engineering  service  on 
farm  buildings  and  not  many  takers.  It 
might  be  our  fault  in  that  we  have  not 
carried  the  message  to  Garcia  (meaning 
you)   and  so  here  goes. 

You  keep  your  car  in  first  class  con- 
dition by  working  on  il  when  it  needs 
repairs  and  you  pride  yourself  on  its 
operation  but  what  about  your  farm 
buildings?  The  buildings  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  car  and  they  are  going 
to  pieces  at  the  same  rapid  rate.  The 
only  difference  is  that  when  the  barn 
fails  the  stable  will  be  filled  with  stove 
wood,  hay,  machinery  and  wheat  instead 

of  cows.  There  is  another  sort  of  garage 
man  in  that  c.se  but  they  call  him  an 
Agricultural  Engineer  and  his  Job  is  to 
adapt  engineering  methods  to  your  farm 
practice  so  that  your  barn  will  continue 
to  give  you  first  class  service,  both  in 
length  of  life  and  in  convenience  of 
doing  chores. 

Another  thing,  a  number  of  farmers 
who  own  tile  silos  have  been  letting  a 
lot  of  first  class  silo  Juice  be  lost  through 
cracks  in  the  walls  when  a  mortar  of 
one  ))art  cement,  three  parts  sand  and 
ten  per  cent  of  hyrated  lime  would  fix 
those    mortar    joints    up    in    first    class 


Willard 

Stord^ge  Battery 
&nd  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shoo. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


Whatwoidd 

YouDiO 


— if  you  found 
abortion  in  YOUR  herd 

Walter  Rasmussen  found  40  of  his  pure- 
bred Holstein  cows  infected.  Began  using 
B-K — no  more  losses. 

If  Your  Calves  Began 
To  SCOUR  and  Die 

wiiat  would  you  do?  W.  McClary  says:  "I 
had  33  calves  too  weak  to  stand.  With 
B-K  I  saved  them  all." 

If  afterbirth  failed  to  clean  -  up— 
what  would  you  do? 

C  Davis  Raisin  20  years  as  herdsman,  he  found 
"Nothing  like  B-K  for  treating  retained  after- 
birth." 

Kv'jry  day  we  get  letters  such  as  "After  asKng  B-K 
we  had  the  disease  under  control.  It  stopped  fur- 
ther lo^^ses."  But  why  wait  till  Inssea  start — ^t't 
B-K  and  use  it  toprevent  disease  and  loss.  "Send 
me  your  Book,"  writes  J.  K.  Brown,  for  whom 
B  K  saved  a  calf  stricken  with  White  Scours.  "I 
winhtoput  B-K  toall  i>ossibleu8e."  Ue'sgoingto 
playsafe.Whydon'tyou?  , 

Write  for  FREE 
Booh —  TelU  How 

live  stock  diseases  can 
be  recoffnized,  treated, 
and  losses  stopped  by 
B-K. 

B-Ki8aclean,clear,safe, 
non-poisonousKerm- kil- 
ler— a  thorough  disin- 
fectant that  leaves  no 
odor.    B-K  is  concen- 
trated    and      cheap. 
(Costs  only  H to 2c  per 
gallon  diluted  for  use.) 
Buy  a  j  ug  at  your  deal- 
er's. Money  back  if 
not  satisfied. 

General  Laboratorii 

Dept.  lOSAMadison,  Wis. 
To  control  and  pTMVnt  livm  atock  diaeaam^ 


Buy  a 

Jug 

Today 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 


West  Cheiter,  Pa. 


sbape. 


Salt  should  be  given  horses  separately 
♦"roin  their  feed,  and  they  should  be  able 
to  get  it  at  all  times. 


Give 
Your  Milk 

a  Chance! 


It'.s  up  to  you  whether  or  not  you 
jict  top  price  for  your  milk.  Old- 
fashioned  methods  of  straiiiiufr  are 
to  blame  for  dirty  milk,  and  dirty 
milk  never  brings  top  prices.  Dr. 
(I'lrk's  i*i:rit"  Htriiincr  "ft-  \I.I.  the 
dirt  at  one  straining.  It  absolutely 
removes  all  sediment  from  milk — 
something  no  other  strainer  does. 
It's  guaranteed  to  do  that  or  money 
will  be  refunded,  (iive  jour  milk  a 
chance  to  earn  better  prices  by  get- 
ting a 


P^---KS 


Nothing  but  milk  can  i)ass  tliroiigh 
it.  Thousands  of  farmers,  dairies 
and  eondensaries  use  and  endorse  it. 
Whole  cities  have  their  milk  supi)ly 
strained  through  Purity  Strainers. 
There's  a  big  reason.  The  Purity  Is 
not  only  the  most  sanitary,  but  the 
ea,sj;L>st  to  clean  and  the  simi)lest  to 
use.  Saves  time  and  labor;  lasts  a 
lifetime. 

Ask  ymir  ilcaliT  for  Mie  Purity 
RtriiiiitT — if  lit'  !i!i.>;irt  it,  write 
us  imd  Wf  will  Kladl.v  si'iid  you 
full  piirti(ular.s,  including  sizes 
and  pricL's. 

Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Dept.  F  Battle  Creek,  Mich 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


So  easy  to  erect 

You  need  no  expensive 
hired  help  to  aid  you  in 
the  erection  of  your  Una- 
dilla  silo.  Anyone  around 
the  place,  man  or  boy,  can 
be  of  sufficient  help. 

The  parts  are  simple  and  fit 
perfectly.  The  staves  are  united 
with  steel  splines  and  the  joints 
break  correctly  all  around  the 
silo. 

The  ease  with  which  the  Una- 
dilla  is  erected  will  save  you 
actual  dollars  and  cents  un  your 
silo  purchase. 

Send  for  the  big  catalog  show- 
ing also  Unadilla  water  tubs, 
storage  tanks  and  vats. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
BoxD  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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Whenyou 

havea 

DeLaval  Maker 


IN  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1160 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  47  states,  this 
question  was  asked:  "What  saving  in 
time  and  labor  have  you  accomplished  with  the 
De  Laval  Milker  ? '' 

34*6  %  said  it  saves  Z.l  fiours  per  day. 
2S*7  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of  one  man. 
14*3  %  said  it  saves   so%  in  tlie  time  and 

labor  of  milking* 

9*1  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of  tivo  men. 

I.a  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of  tliree  men. 

•94%  Cor  only  11  ont  of  a  total  of  1160] 

said  it  saves   no  timet  and  four  of 

these  eleven  said  it  taKes  longer  than 

by  hand  milking. 

De  Laval  Milk» 

*Ihe  Be^Jf^  qf Making 


«£S 


and  up 


De  Laval 
Milker 
Outfits 


De  Lavad  Cream  Separator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  **  floating  bowl." 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur- 
nished In  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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PENNSYLVANIA   FARM   PRODUCTS   SHOW 

URGEST  EVER  HELD 
MANY  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS  HOLD  MEETINGS 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OUTSTANDING  PROGRAM  AND  BANQUET 


From  every  standpoint  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Products  Show,  held  in 
Harrisburg,  during  the  week  of  January 
17,  was,  without  question  the  biggest  and 
best  show  of  this  character,  wliich  has 
ever  been  lield  in  this  state  and  in  fact 
probably  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  held  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Over  120,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
was  utilized  for  exhibit  i)urposes,  located 
in  six  different  buildings.  The  ground 
floor  space  was  20,000  square  feet  greater 
than  that  used  at  last  year's  show. 

Notwithstanding  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  the 
attendance  show- 
ed a  marked 
increase.  In  one 
building  alone, 
the  Emerson 
Brantingh  am 
Building,  the 
attendance  was 
estimated  as  be- 
ing between 
50,000  and  60,000, 
while  the  atten- 
dance at  all  of 
the  buildings, 
during  the  period 
of  the  show,  was 
estimated  at 
150,000. 

In  addition  to 
the  general 
exhibit  at  the 
Farm  Products 
Show,  the  num- 
ber and  scojie  of 
the  many  agri- 
cultural organi- 
zations was  an 
important    factor. 

While  the 
exhibits  at  the 
show  were  open- 
ed on  Tues(iay, 
January  18,  the 
formal  session 
began  witli  a 
meeting  of  all 
groups  of  agri- 
culturists     at      a 

session      held      in       _^_____ 

the    Chestnut 

Street  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of 
that  day.  This  meeting  was  attended 
by  some  2600  farmers. 

The  retiring  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Frank  P.  Willits,  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  brief  address.  He  thanked  the 
farmers  and  the  farm  organizations  for 
the  support  they  had  given  him  during 
his  four  years  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  bespoke  the  same  spirit  of 
cooperation  for  his  sucessor.  The  pre- 
sent Farm  Products  Show,  he  said,  was 
the  best  that  had  ever  been  held  and 
he  pleaded  for  better  facilities  for  the 
housing  of  this  important  feature  of 
progress  in  Pennsylvania  agriculture. 

Mr.  Willits  then  introduced  Dr.  Jordan, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Jordan,  in  a  brief  statement  said 
that  he  realized  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  his  department,  to  render 


the  farmers  of  the  State  a  definite  service 
and  asked  for  their  cooperation.  He 
promisctl  to  develop  a  method  of  research 
work  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
farnjers.  He  asked  for  an  open  minded 
consideration  of  the  various  problems 
of  agriculture,  with  fairness  to  all  and 
favors  to  none. 

"The  farmer",  lie  said,  "cannot ,  live 
without  tlie  city,  nor  can  the  city  live 
without  tl'.e  farmer  and  a  greater  under- 
standing of  tlie  agricultural  situation 
must  be  of  mutual  advantage." 

He  spoke  for  a  better  production  pro- 


The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association, 
held  during  tiie  Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show,  Wednesday,  January  19, 
1927,  was  tlie  best  that  the  organization 
has  ever  held.  The  various  topics  pre- 
sented and  discussed  were  of  a  most 
interesting  character.  The  attendance 
at  the  meetings  exceeded  an  average  of 
250. 

The  day's  session  was  called  to  order 
by  Prof.  A.  \.  Borland,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  at  9:30  .\..\I.,  when  an 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Bechdcl, 


Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  Control  of  Contagious 
Abortion  in  Dairy  Cattle  and  presented 
statistics  regarding  the  Tuberculosis 
Eradication  in   Pennsylvania. 

C.  T.  Conklin,  Secretary  of  the  Ayre- 
sliire  Breeders'  Asisociation,  presented  an 
interesting  address  on  the  Ayreshire 
Herd  Test  Plan.  "The  unprofitable  cow, 
regardless  of  how  rich  a  pedigree  she 
may  have,  is  a  menace  to  society  and 
should  be  slaughtered,"  said  Mr.  Conk- 
lin. "The  dairy  cow  and  the  dairyman 
are    in    competition    for    the    use   of   the 

same  land  and 
many  of  the 
same  crops,  and, 
only  when 
dairy  cow 
improve 
quantity 
quality  of 
nutrients 


Exhibits  of  the   Penna.  Fluid   Milk   and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Association  and  the   Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council  at  the  Penna.  Farm  Products  Show 


gram — "produce  the  best  products  possi- 
ble, develop  a  good  market  for  such  crops 
and  agriculture  will  prove  to  be  a 
success". 

Dr.  Jordan,  then  took  charge  of  the 
meeting  and  introduced  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Dr. 
R.  D.  Hetzel,  who  made  a  short  address 
in  which  he  spoke  for  Penn  State  College 
and  its  force  in  the  agricultural  program 
of  the  State.  "Scientific  research"  he 
said,  "has  contributed  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  agriculture  all  over  the  world 
and  it  i>lays  a  highly  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  agricultural 
education  work  at  Penn  State." 

During  the  meeting  instrumental  selec- 
ti(ms  were  rendered  by  an  orchestra 
comjwsed  of  boys  and  girls,  students  at 
the  West  Lampeter  Vocatinnal  School. 

The    exhibits    at    the    Farm    Products 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Professor  of  Dairy  Production  Research, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Dr.  Bechdel  treated  his  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  "What  Research  Work 
State  College  Is  Doing  for  the  Dairy 
Farmer  of  the  State."  He  referred  to 
the  Grinding  of  Roughage  for  Dairy 
Cattle,  Soy  Bean  Hay  for  Milk  Produc- 
tion, Vitamin  Experiments  with  Dairy 
Cattle,  Raising  Calves  on  Skimmed 
Milk,  Corn-Soy  Bean  Silage,  Best  Stage 
of  Maturity  of  Corn  for  Silage,  Sun- 
flower Silage,  Red  Clover  Silage, 
Molasses  for  Dairy  Cows. 

H.  W.  Jeffers,  Manager  Walker-(lor- 
don  Farms,  Plainshoro,  N.  J.,  made  an 
address  on  the  Oven  Method  of  Curing 
Alfalfa  and  Other  Hays,  Fly  Prevention 
and  Control,  Buying  Cows  vs.  Raising 
Them,  Dairying  Practices  at  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Farms,  etc. 

Dr.  F.  .\.  Marshall,  Bureau  of  Animal 


the 
can 
the 
and 
the 
from 
his     land     is     her 
owner       justified 
in    keeping    her." 
".All     jiurebred 
cattle        breeders 
are   becoming 
more      interested 
in    the    herd    test 
plan,"     Secretary 
Conklin  said,  "in 
which        every 
animal      in      the 
herd     is     entered 
and     herd     aver- 
ages for  the  year 
computed.        I  n 
the      past      there 
has    been   a    ten- 
dency to  test  just 
the    best    produ- 
cers,     but      with 
the       herd       test 
plan,     the     poor 
producers       are 
found  and  elimi- 
nated,   thus    im- 
proving        the 
breed   as   well  as 
the  herd." 
Business    Session 
The    annual 
"■  business      session 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  1:30  P.  M.,  when  formal 
reports  and  an  election  of  officers  were 
held. 

E.  B.  Fitts,  professor  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry Extension  State  College  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  Prof.  A.  A. 
Borland.  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  Mont- 
rose, Pa.,  President  of  the  HoLstein- 
Freisian  As.sociation  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  re-elected  Vice  President;  M.  T. 
Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  was  re-elected 
Second  Vice  President;  W.  F.  Shrum, 
was  re-eltced  Third  Vice  President,  and 
Robt  .  F.  Brinton,  Treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Resolution 
The  following  resolutions,  presented 
by  the  resolutions  committee,  consisting 
of   R.   W.  Balderston,   W.   S.   Wise  and 

(Continued  on  PBjte  2) 
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When  you 
have  a 
DeLaval  Milker 


IN  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1160 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  47  states,  this 
question  was  asked:  "What  saving  in 
time  and  labor  have  you  accomplished  with  the 
De  Laval  Milker  ? '' 

34*^  %  said  it  saves  a«l  Itours  per  day. 
XS*7  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of  one  man. 
14.3  %  said   it   saves   S0%   in  tlie  time   and 

labor  of  milking. 

9*1  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of  tivo  men. 

l.a  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of  three  men. 

•94%  [or  only  11  out  of  a  total  of  1160] 

said  it  saves  no  time^  and  four  of 

these  eleven  said  it  takes  longer  than 

by  hand  milking. 

De  Laval  Milk» 

*The  Better  H^qfMlWn^ 


«]Z5 


and  up 


De  Laval 
MilKer 
Outfits 


!ft 


Oe  Laval  Cream  Separator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  **  floating  bowl." 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur- 
nished in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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PENNSYLVANIA   FARM   PRODUCTS   SHOW 

LARGEST  EVER  HELD 
MANY  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS  HOLD  MEETINGS 


From  every  standpoint  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Products  Show,  held  in 
Harrisburg,  during  the  week  of  January 
//^  17,  was,  without  question  the  biggest  and 
best  show  of  this  character,  wliich  has 
ever  been  held  in  this  state  and  ip  fact 
probably  tlie  best  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  held  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Over  120,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
was  utilized  for  exhibit  purposes,  located 
in  six  different  buildings.  The  ground 
floor  space  was  20,000  square  feet  greater 
than  that  used  at  last  year's  show. 

Notwithstanding  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  the 
attendance  show- 
ed a  marked 
increase.  In  one 
building  alone, 
the  Emerson 
Brantingii  am 
Building,  the 
attendance  was 
estimated  as  be- 
ing between 
60,000  and  60,000, 
while  tlie  atten- 
dance at  all  of 
the  buildings, 
during  the  period 
of  the  show,  was 
estimated  at 
160,000. 

In  addition  to 
the  general 
exhibit  at  the 
Farm  Products 
Show,  the  num- 
ber and  scoi)e  of 
the  many  ;igrj- 
cultural  organi- 
zations was  an 
inn>ortant    factor. 

While  the 
exhibits  at  tlie 
show  were  open- 
ed on  Tuesday, 
Jantiary  18,  the 
formal  session 
began  with  a 
meeting  of  all 
groups  of  agri- 
culturists     at      a 

session     iield     in       

the    Chestnut 

Street  Auditorium  on  tlie  evening  of 
that  day.  This  meeting  was  attended 
by  some  2500  farmers. 

The  retiring  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Frank  P.  Willits,  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  brief  address.  He  thanked  the 
farmers  and  the  farm  organizations  for 
the  support  they  had  given  him  during 
his  four  years  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  bespoke  the  same  spirit  of 
cooperation  for  his  sucessor.  The  pre- 
sent Farm  Pnnlucts  Show,  he  said,  was 
the  best  that  had  ever  been  held  and 
he  pleaded  for  better  facilities  for  the 
housing  of  this  important  feature  of 
progress  In  Pennsylvania  agriculture. 

Mr.  Willits  then  introduced  Dr.  .Jordan, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Jordan,  in  a  brief  statement  said 
that  he  realized  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  his  department,  to  render 


the  farmers  of  tlie  State  a  definite  service 
and  asked  for  their  cooperation.  He 
I)romisc<l  to  develop  a  method  of  resrajcli 
work  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
farmers.  He  asked  for  an  open  minded 
consideration  of  the  various  problems 
of  agriculture,  with  fairness  to  all  and 
favors  to  none. 

"The  farmer'",  he  said,  "cannot,  live 
without  the  city,  nor  can  the  city  live 
without  tl'.e  farmer  and  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  agricultural  situation 
must  be  of  mutual  advantage." 

He  spoke  for  a  better  production  pro- 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OUTSTANDING  PROGRAM  AND  BANQUET 


The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association, 
held  during  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show,  Wednesday,  January  19, 
1927,  was  the  best  that  the  organization 
has  ever  held.  The  various  topics  i)re- 
sented  and  discussed  were  of  a  most 
interesting  character.  The  attendance 
at  the  meetings  exceeded  an  average  of 
250. 

The  day's  session  was  called  to  order 
by  Prof.  A.  .\.  Borland,  of  Pennsylvania 
wState  College,  at  9:30  A.M.,  when  an 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  S.   I.  Bechdel, 


Exhibits  of  the 


Penna.  Fluid   Milk  and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Association   and  the   Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  at  the  Penna.  Farm  Products  Show 


gram — "produce  the  best  products  possi- 
ble, develop  a  good  market  for  such  crops 
and  agriculture  will  prove  to  be  a 
success". 

Dr.  Jordan,  then  took  charge  of  the 
meeting  and  introduced  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Dr. 
K.  D.  Hetzel,  who  made  a  shoii  address 
in  which  he  spoke  for  Penn  State  College 
and  Its  force  in  the  agricultural  program 
of  the  State.  "Scientific  research"  he 
said,  "has  contributed  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  agriculture  all  over  the  world 
and  It  plays  a  highly  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  agricultural 
education  work  at  Penn  State." 

During  the  meeting  instrumental  selec- 
tions were  rendered  by  an  orchestra 
composed  of  boys  and  girls,  students  at 
the  West  Lampeter  Vocatlnnal  School. 

The    exhibits    at    the    Farm    Products 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Professor  of  Dairy  Production  Research, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Dr.  Bechdel  treated  his  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  "What  Research  Work 
State  College  is  Doing  for  the  Dairy 
Farmer  of  the  State."  He  referred  to 
the  Grinding  of  Roughage  for  Dairy 
Cattle,  Soy  Bean  Hay  for  Milk  Produc- 
tion, Vitamin  Experiments  with  Dairy 
Cattle,  Raising  Calves  on  Skimmed 
Milk,  Corn-Soy  Bean  Silage,  Best  Stage 
of  Maturity  of  Corn  for  Silage,  Sun- 
flower Silage,  Red  Clover  Silage, 
Molasses  for  Dairy  Cows. 

H.  W.  Jeflfers,  Manager  Walker-Cior- 
don  Farms,  Plainsiioro,  \.  J.,  made  an 
address  on  the  Oven  Method  of  Curing 
Alfalfa  and  Otlier  Hays,  Fly  Prevention 
and  Control,  Buying  Cows  vs.  Raising 
Tliem,  Dairying  Practices  at  the  Walker- 
(lordon  Farms,  etc. 

Dr.  F.  .\.  Marshall.  Bureau  of  Animal 


Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  Control  of  Ccmtagious 
.Vbortion  in  Dairy  Cattle  and  presented 
statistics  regardtn;^  the  Tulierculosis 
Eradication  in   Pennsylvania. 

C.  T.  Conklin,  Secretary  of  the  .\yre- 
slilre  Breeders'  .Association,  i)resented  an 
interesting  address  on  the  Ayreshire 
Herd  Test  Plan.  "The  unprofitable  cow, 
regardless  of  how  rich  a  pedigree  she 
niay  have,  is  a  menace  to  society  and 
should  be  slaughtered,"  said  Mr.  Conk- 
lin. "The  dairy  cow  and  the  dairyman 
are   In    competition    for   the   use   of   the 

same  land  and 
many  of  the 
same  crops,  and, 
only  when  the 
dairy  cow  can 
i  m  prove  the 
q  u  a  n  t  1 1  y  and 
quality  of  the 
nutrients  from 
his  land  is  her 
owner  justified 
in  keeping  her." 
"All  purebred 
cattle  breeders 
are  becoming 
more  intereste<l 
in  the  herd  test 
l)lan,"  Secretary 
Conklin  said,  "In 
which  every 
animal  in  the 
lierd  is  entered 
and  herd  aver- 
ages for  the  year 
computed.  I  n 
the  past  there 
has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  test  just 
the  best  pnidu- 
cers,  but  with 
the  herd  test 
plan,  the  poor 
producers  are 
f«)und  and  elimi- 
nated, thus  im- 
proving the 
lireed  as  well  as 
the  herd." 
Business  Session 
The  annual 
~"  business      session 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  1:.'J0  P.  M.,  when  formal 
reports  and  an  election  of  officers  were 
held. 

E.  B.  Fitts,  professor  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry Extensum  State  College  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  Prof.  A.  A. 
Borland.  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  Mont- 
rose, Pa.,  President  of  the  Holstein- 
Frelsian  .Xssoclation  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  re-elected  Vice  President;  M.  T. 
Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  was  re-elected 
Second  Vice  President;  W.  F.  Shrum, 
was  re-eltced  Third  Vice  President,  and 
Roht  .  F.  Brinton,  Treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Resolution 
The  following  resolutions,  presented 
by  the  resoluti<ms  committee,  consisting 
of   H.    W.   Balderston,   W.   S.   Wise   and 
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Alk'n  MilK-r,  presrnted  tlic  following 
rfS(»liiti<tns,  wiiicli  were  unuiniously 
a(l<i])ted: 

1.  The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association,  in  annual  meeting  assem- 
l)led.  iiereby  endorses  the  action  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
demning the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
so-called  "Viscolized  Milk".  We  urge 
that     the     State     (lovcrnment     take    all 

as  heing  a  fraud  u])on  the  consuming 
public. 

2.  The  I'ennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association  expresses  its  approval  of  the 
work  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  its  endeavor  to  aid  the  dairy- 
men of  the  state  in  conquering  the 
scourge  of  contagious  abortion.  It  is 
urged  that  this   work   be  continued. 

a.  During  the  past  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  pronounced  national  trend 
toward  the  requirement  of  tlie  tul)erculin 
test  by  City  Boards  of  Health  for  all 
dairy  herds  shipping  to  such  cities,  as 
shown  by  the  annual  rejwrt  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  .\gricultiire  of  the  United  States 
for  192(».  There  is  at  present  a  witle 
spread  demand  on  the  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania dairymen  to  have  their  herds 
tested  so  as  to  l)e  jirepared  to  meet  sucli 
requirements.  We  urge  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature  make  ade- 
quate appro|)riation  necessary  to  care 
for  the  estimated  needs  for  such  indem- 
nitication  for  the  next  two  years  as  has 
been  outlined  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

i.  The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association  urges  the  State  Legislature 
by  ap)>roj>riation  t»>  i)rovi<le  for  the 
growing  needs  of  State  College,  including 
adequate  maintenance  of  the  Department 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  and  a  much  needed 
new  building  for  tiu'  teaching  of  Dairy- 
ing and  training  in  the  processing  and 
manufacturing  of  Dairy  Products. 

.5.  Resolved,  that  tiie  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Associati<m  l)e  empowered 
to  arrange  that  tins  .Association  be 
represented  in  any  efforts  tiiat  may  lie 
made  to  secure  greater  uniformity 
throughout  the  State  and  between  neigh- 
boring States  in  the  matter  of  sanitary 
requirements  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  milk  and  cream. 

6.  Resolved  that  we  urge  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  cooijerate  in  the  pro- 
per housing  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Following  the  business  session.  Dr.  E. 
B.  Forbes,  Director  <*f  the  Institute  of 
Animal  Nutrition,  State  College,  Pa.. 
discu.ssed  the  mineral  nutrients  for  Dairy 

Cows. 

E.  M.  Harmon,  associate  editor  of  the 
Dairy  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  I<»wa,  made 
an  address  on  the  E<'onomic  Facts  for 
the  man  who  milks  C(»ws. 

The  next  speaker  was  T.  E.  Wood- 
ward, superintendent.  I'nited  States 
Dairy  Bureau  Farm,  Beltsville,  Md. 
Mr.  Woodward  said  in  part,  "Anyone 
buying  all  his  feed,  having  all  his  work 
done  and  selling  the  products  of  his  dairy 
at  current  wholesale  prices  would  make 
little  or  no  profit. 

"The  dairy  farmer  mtist  grow  part  of 
his  own  dairy  feed  and  the  more  produc- 
tive his  farm  and  the  more  feed  he 
produces,  the  cheai>er  will  \w  the  cost  of 
feeding  his  herd.  The  most  successfid 
milk  producers  are  those  men  who  are 
the  l>est  farmers.  For  economical  milk 
production",  he  stated  'Ms  just  al>out  as 
much  a  matter  of  crop  production  as  of 


proj>er    handling    and    feeding    of    dairy 
cows." 

He  urged  that  a  i»roper  balance  be 
maintained  between  tlie  size  of  tlie  herd 
and  tlie  production  of  tiie  farm.  He 
urged  "the  importance  of  the  value  of  a 
tletinite  crop  rotation,  consistently  fol- 
lowed. Records  of  crop  production  were 
just  as  es.sential  as  those  of  individual 
cow  production.  Legume  hay  and  corn 
for  tlie  silo,  fodder  or  grain  should  be 
produced  on  every  dairy  farm  and  pas- 
ture is  advisable  under  most  conditions." 
Mr.  Woodward  also  referred  to  the  use 
of  .sprouted  oats  for  non-breeding  cattle, 
the  use  of  sour  milk  for  calf  feed,  in- 
creased milking  of  dairy  cows,  changes 
of  milkers  and  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
l»ox  stalls  on  dairy  cows  production. 

i'he  session  closed  with  an  informal 
round  table  discussion  on  the  value  of 
High  or  Low  Protein  Feeding  for  Dairy 
Cows. 

The  Annual  Banquet 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's  Association  was  held 
in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Wednesday 
evening,  when  .some  375  dairymen  parti- 
cipatetl. 

Dr.  L.  M.  'Hiompson,  jiresided  as 
toastmaster.  As  the  first  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Dr.  Thompson  introduced 
Frank  P.  Willits,  the  retiring  Secretary 
of  .\gricult«ire  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Penn.sylvania,  who  said  in  part  that  he 
was  proud  to  have  had  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  the  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  throughout  the  state  dur- 
ing his  four  years  as  Secretary  of  .\gri- 
culture.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Farm 
Organizations  and  referred  briefly  to  his 
figlit  against  the  .sale  of  Vi.scolized  milk. 
He  closed  by  thanking  the  farmers  for 
their  support  and  trusted  that  tlie  same 
sii])port  be  given  his  successor  during 
tlie  present  administration. 

Professor  "Happy"  Goldsmith,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
then  made  an  address  in  which  the  value 
of  the  use  of  dairy  products  was  definite- 
ly brought  out  in  his  usual  happy 
manner. 

Ralph  W.  Hetzel,  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  made  a  brief 
address  in  which  he  pledged  the  support 
of  State  College  for  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State. 

A.  J.  Cilover,  editor  of  Hoards  Dairy- 
man, Ft.  .Xtkinson,  Wis.,  made  an  out- 
standing address  on  the  subject  of 
"Making    Dreams   Come   True". 

He  stres.sed  the  fundamental  necessity 
of   building  a   profitable  dairy    industry. 
We  have  2.**  million  cows  in  this  country, 
producing    117    billion    pounds    of    milk 
annually.        Are    these   cows    what    they 
should   be.^       Dairying   is   a   democratic 
industry,    it    is    in    the    hands    of    many 
jH'ople.     Are  these  23   million   cows  effi- 
cient   machines?     In    fact    one   third    are 
not    paying    for    their    feed.        Why    do 
you    keep    them?     Have    you    considered 
the    exjwnse    of    maintaining    barns    and 
stables  for  these  cows?     Have  you  con- 
sidered the  acreage  of  land  required  for 
their    fee<l.    for    their    milking    and    the 
handling   of   these    milk    jiroducing    fac- 
tories?    He  expressed   surprise   that   we 
have    made  the   progress   we   have   with 
these  uneflicient  machines.     It's  a  prob- 
lem   for    the    farmer    at    home — not    for 
legislation. 

Mr.  Glover  referred  to  the  value  of 
the  Cow  Testing  .Association  as  a 
remedy  for  the  situation.  Not  only  a 
question  of  cows  is  involved  but  the 
producers    themselves    must    lie    checked 


up.  The  proldem  can  be  solved  by  the 
Cow  'Jesting  .Vssociatiou.  It  will  pro- 
vide tlie  information  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  tiie  cow  over  the  year's 
work— not  on  any  forced  test  for  record 
jiiirposes.  To  develop  a  satisfactory 
herd  a  proven  bull  is  necessary.  The 
Cow  Testing  Association  will  get  this 
informaticui  for  us  and  build  the  dairy 
incliistry   on   a   solid   foundation. 

Keedimr  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
building  »)f  a  dairy  herd,  low  jiroduc- 
tion  can  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
protein  in  the  ration.  Proper  balanced 
rations  are  ab.solutely  necessary.  We 
cannot  ignore  high  protein  content  in 
the  field  of  the  dairy  ration. 

Quality  of  production  is  also  a  factor. 
Organizations  sucli  as  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 
Dairy  Council  see  the  necessity  of  this 
and  make  quality  a  leading  part  of  their 
program.  This  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  industry. 

"Dreams  do  come  true",  with  increas- 
ing population  and  greater  consumption. 
Tubercular  cows  are  growing  less  in 
number.  The  people  are  going  to 
demand  milk  free  from  tuberculosis 
germs  and  It  will  come  sooner  than  we 
are  ready  for  it. 

Records  show  us  that  many  cities  now 
insist  on  tuberculosis  free  milk  and 
many  others  are  following  in  line. 
Farms  should  be  clean  from  tuberculosis 
if  only  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Your  success  in  agriculture  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  practices  that  you  follow. 
We  are  in  a  changing  age.  Farm  oi)era- 
tions  are  changing  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  "living"  to  that  of  a  business.  This 
requires  careful  thought  and  careful 
planning.  In  the  dairy  industry  it 
means  high  quality  cows,  high  quality 
production,  s«»und  business  principles, 
organization  and  cooperation. 

If  the  industry  is  built  on  a  firm 
foundation  success  will  l>e  assured. 
Western  competition  in  milk  and  cream 
under  these  circumstances  can  not  lie 
a  menace,  if  you  in  the  east,  employ 
proper  methods   of  production." 

Hon.  Charles  G.  Jordan,  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  an  interesting  address  in 
which  he  i)ledged  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  far- 
mers. He  asked  for  their  coojwration  in 
the  consideration  of  the  various  pro- 
grams as  they  arose. 

He  expressed  himself  n est  favorable 
for  tlie  continued  program  of  elimination 
of  tuberculous  cattle  from  the  dairy 
herds  of  Pennsylvania  and  prophesied 
that  in  le.ss  than  ten  years  there  would 
be  no  tuberculous  dairy  cattle  in  the 
state.  Even  before  that  time  he  be- 
lieves milk  from  untested  cows  would  be 
unsaleable. 

Announcement  of  Awards 
(Jeorge  Taylor,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  in  charge  of  the  milk  exhibits 
at  the  State  Farm  Products'  Show  made 
the  following  announcement  of  prizes 
awarded. 

Special  Prizes 
Silver  Loving  Cup,  presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  Clubs,  for  the  l>est  sample  of 
Holsteln  milk  from  pure  bred  herds. 
This  prize  went  to  D.  E.  Witherspoon, 
Franklin  County,  with  milk  .scoring  96. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Club  Trophy 
award  presented  by  the  State  Federation 
of  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs  for  the  high 
herd  in  the  Pennsylvania  Cow  Testing 
Association  went  to  Wm.  Steigerwalt, 
Carbon  County   with  a   record  of   14,443 


pounds  milk  and  509.6  pounds  butterfat. 

Tiie  .American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  pre- 
sented to  the  First  Butler  County  Bull 
.Association.  A  good  medal  of  "Sociable 
Sybil"  for  the  most  outstanding  bull 
association  work  in  the  state. 

The  same  organization  presented  to  A. 
.\.  Eshelman,  ILverett,  Pa.,  a  silver  cup 
for  the  highest  score  Jersey  milk,  with  a 
score  of  98.5. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  presented  to  S.  H.  Markey, 
Loysburg,  a  Stewart  Clipping  Machine, 
for  the  best  sample  of  milk  produced  by 
a  farmer  holding  a  permanent  permit 
issued  by  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

The  Purina  Mills  Company,  awarded 
to  the  Montgomery  County  Cow  Testing 
.Association  a  silver  loving  cup  for  the 
best  cow  testing  association  record, 
covering  all  breeds  of  cows. 

The  Montgomery  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  also  won  the  award  pre- 
.sented  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  best  records  made  in  the 
state. 

Ribbon  Awards 

The  awards  of  ribbons  for  butterfat 
production  in  1926  were  announced  by 
Prof.  Gearheardt,  State  College,  Pa.,  in 
charge  of  cow  testing  association   work. 

This  year  the  herds  averaging  over  300 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year  totalled 
377.  In  1925  this  total  aggregated  301, 
having  grown  from  94  in  1920  and  9  In 
1916. 

The  ribbons  were  in  three  colors,  red, 
blue  and  purple,  representing  the  pro- 
duction of  300,  350  and  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  for  the  year  respectively. 

The  producers  in  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  territory  in  the 
various  grades  were  as  follows: 

Herds  Averaging  300  to  350  Pounds 
Name  Address  County 

Furman  Gyger,   Kimberton,    ....Chester 

S.  J.  Diehl,  Bedford Bedford 

Walter  S.  Bishop,  Doylestown Bucks 

Cook  &   Bennetch,  Langhorne Bucks 

W.  E.  McMeen,  Port  Royal  Juniata 

J.  E.  Hindman,  Tyrone   Huntingdon 

A.  S.  Gray  bill,  Elverson   Chester 

Lsaac   A'oconi,   Douglassville    Berks 

C.  J.  Keller,  Solebury   Bucks 

Ed.   Quigley,  West  Chester   Chester 

Rudy  J.   Yoder,  Belleville    Mifflin 

P.  J.  Cox,  Warriors  Mark  ..Huntingdon 

L.  D.  Weary,  Carlisle  Cumberland 

Norris   Matthews,   Pottstown    ...Chester 

George  S.  Havens,  New  Hope Bucks 

r.   K.  Wise,  Thompsontown   luniata 

John  C.  Fleming,  Belleville   Mifflin 

F.  W.  Swartz,  Spruce  Hill   Juniata 

J.  I.  Smith,  New  Hoj^e Bucks 

N.  H.  Yoder,  Spruce  Hill  Juniata 

Clayton  Gingrich,  Hershey Dauphin 

r.  H.  Page,  Paoli   Chester 

S.  W.  Zook,  Belleville   Mifflin 

J.  S.  Briggs,  Yardley   Bucks 

C.  S.  Kriebel,  Doylestown Bucks 

E.  P.  Allinson,  West  Chester Chester 

S.  W.  Zeigler,  Mechanicsburg  .Cum'land 
C.  G.  NIesley,  Mechanicsburg  .Ciim'land 

F.  B.  Sellers,  Jr.,  Carlisle  . .  .Cumberland 
(Jeo.   R.  Shaull,   Mechanicsburg,  CumTd 

Jacob  P.  Yoder,  Belleville   Mifflin 

Harvey  Murphy,  Norristown  ..Montg'y 
Warren  G.  Schultz,  E.  Greenville.  .M't'g 
F^lwood  Williams,  Rainsburg  ...Bedford 

Wm.  Lloyd,  Downingtown Chester 

B.   R.  Byler,  Allensville   Huntingdon 

Miss  Aline  McCormick,  Harrisb'g,  Cum. 

G.  J.  Phillips  &  G.  Neff,  Alex'dria,  Hun. 
O.   M.   Woodward,  Pennsburg,   ..Mont'y 

Wm.   Rupp,  Breiningsville    Lehigh 

Miss  L.  T.  Morris,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mont'y 
H.  B.  McCormick,  Harrisburg,  Cum'land 
Masonic  Farms,  Elizabethtown,  Lanc't'r 

Oscar  Ault,  Lutzville   Bedford 

L.  E   Beale,  Port  Royal  Tuniata 

H.  K.  I>eshers,  Cedars Montgomery 

Walter  McAfee,  Glenn  Moore  .  Chester 
Howard  Cummlngs,  Millersburg,  Daup'n 
Paul  N.  Lehman,  Carlisle   ..Cumberland 

W.  B.  Rhoades,  Oakburne  Chester 

.1.  B.  Meizel,  Boiling  Springs  ..Cum'land 
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NEW  JERSEY  STATE  FARM  PRODUCTS 

SHOW   HELD  IN  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


The  twelfth  annu-il  State  .Vgricultural 
Ccmvention  and  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Siiow,  uikUt  the  auspices  of 
tlie  New  .Jersey  State  Hoard  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  .January 
11  t)  li  inclusive. 

Sessions    were    licld    l>y    twelve    State 

\  ii-rifiiHiirjiI    Orirsini /iitiolit;     incliwlin.r  fh<» 
« '  *^  ■  ,-..-- — ^    -   .  _ 

New  Jersey  Federation  of  C.tunty 
Hoards  of  .Vgriculture.  the  New  Jersey 
State  Poultry  .Vssociatiou,  New  Jersey 
State  Potato  .\ssociation.  New  .Tersey 
.Mfalfa  Asfiociation,  llolstein  Friesian 
Cooperative  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
New  Jersey  Guernsey  Brcetler.s'  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Farmers'  Roadside  .Market 
Association  of  New  .Jersey,  Fifth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Home 
Bureau,  New  Jersey  Beekeepers  Associa- 
tion, New  Jersey  State  Horticultur.al 
Society,  New  .Jersey  Swine  Growers,  and 
the  Sixth  Annual  Rural  Cliurch  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Farm  Products  Siiow  was  held  in 
tie  Armory.  Here  in  addition  to  an 
elaliorate  piultry  show,  there  were 
exiiiliits  of  p()tatf>es,  sweet  and  white; 
corn,  apjiles  and  otiier  farm  jiroducts. 

In  add'tion  to  tlie  ffiriu  jiroducts  dis- 
lilay  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  elaborate  exhibits 
including    displays    liy    the    Bureau     of 


Markets,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Experiments 
.ind  tlie  New  Jersey  Market  News  Ser- 
vice. Inteiestiii^:;  exiiiliits  of  tlic  gr.iwth 
and  development  of  tlie  gypsy  motli  and 
the  .Japanese  Beetle  were  shown. 

Exhibits  were  also  made  by  tlie  New 
.Tersey  State  Deiiartment  of  Conservation 
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Department,  tiie  State  Police  and  the 
Country  Lilirary  Service. 

Among  the  general  exhiliitors  were  the 
II  -Istein  Fresian  .Vssociatiou,  the  Guern- 
sey Breeders  .Vssiciation,  and  tiie  IMiila- 
(lelpliia  Inter-Stiite  Dairy  Council. 

Important  organization  meetinjis  were 
held  liy  the  various  associations  during 
the  time  of  tlie  Convention. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  its 
meeting  on  Wednesday  heard  addresses 
li\-  Hon.  William  S.  Jardine,  National 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Hon.  A.  Harry 
Moore,  (lovernor  of  New  Jersey  and 
.Jo-sejili  S.  Frelinghuysen,  President  of  tlie 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

New  members  of  tlie  State  Board  of 
.Vgriculture  include  William  L.  Tomlin- 
son.  Laurel  Springs,  Camden  County,  and 
.J.  W.  Miller,  of  Princeton.  Mr.  Miller  is 
liresident  of  the  Mercer  County  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Messrs.  Tomlinson  and 
Miller  succeed  on  the  State  Board  Fred 
I.ipiiincott,   of   Moorestown,  and   II.    W. 


.Jefters,  of   I'laiiislioro,   whose   terms  ex-       1 


jiired  this  year. 

Resolutions  Adopted 
Resolutions  adojiteil  included  an 
endorsement  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  St.tte  Grange  of  an  annual  half  mill 
tax  for  the  supjiort  of  the  State  I 'ni ver- 
sify,   the    favoring    of    the    Model    Milk 
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Board  of  .Vgriculture  and  end  irsed  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  endorsement  of  the  resolution  of 
the  National  (Urange  recommending 
federal  enforceiiicut  of  a  law  to  jiroliibit 
daylight  saving  time. 

Ccrn  Show  Prizes 

Keen  competition  prevailed  in  the 
State  corn  show.  In  the  comity  cum- 
petition  Moniiiouth  took  first  place, 
Somerset,  second,  and  Burlingt m,  third. 
Banners  were  awarded  in  each  instance. 
In  the  individual  competition,  results 
were  as  follows: 

'I'en-ear  classes — Grand  CI  anipiin,  W. 
S.  Pierce,  Freehold;  Sweepstakes,  North 
Jersey,  Hoffman  Brothers,  Somerville; 
Sweepstakes,  South  Jersey,  David  Cro- 
shaw,  Wrightstown. 

North  .Jersey  individual  exhibits- 
White,  first,  C.  E.  Everett,  Neshanic, 
Yellow,  first,  Hoffman  Brothers,  Somer- 
ville; .second,  S.  Elwood  Croshaw, 
Hightstiwn;   third,  C.  E.  Everett,  Nes- 


lanic;  fourth,  lliggins  and  Wel>ster, 
I'ranklin  Park.  White  Cap,  first,  B\  ron 
Hoffman,  Somerville;  second,  lloft'iiiaii 
Brothers,  Scniierville;  tiiird.  Nan  Broth- 
ers, Mercer  County;  fourth,  C.  E. 
Everett,  Nesiianic.  Flint,  first,  H  iffman 
Brothers,  Somerville. 

South   .Jersey   —   White,   first,   Stanley 
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Freehold;  third,  Frank  Mcl'hers  n.  Cod 
Sjirings;  fourth,  Frank  B.  Uichman, 
Krma.  Yellow,  first,  Edw.  Stewart, 
Imlaystown ;  second,  Howard  B.  P.ig- 
gett,  Deerfield;  third,  .V.  K.  West, 
Hohinsville;  fourth,  B.  F.  Steward, 
Iiulaystown.  White  Caj),  first,  Tiiomas 
Hosiers,  Allentown;  second.  Geo.  Wain, 
Allentown;  third,  S.  B.  Taylor,  Cold 
Spring;  fourth,  Ewins;  Brothers,  Cold 
Spring.  Single  Ear  Cla.s.s-  first,  yellow, 
I'lllis  Croshaw,  Wrightstown;  flint,  Hoff- 
man Brothers,  Somerville;  wliite  cap, 
Wm.  11.  Heid,  Tenneut;  white,  Hoffman 
Brothers,  Somerville.  Thirty-ear  .Seed 
Class— North  Jersey,  first,  C.  E.  Everett, 
Nashanic;  .second,  Byron  Hoffman,  Som- 
erville; third,  H  iffman  Brothers,  S  mier- 
vi!le;  fourth  S.  I'll  wood  Croshaw, 
Ilightstown.  South  .Jersey,  first,  Geo. 
Wain,  .Vlleiitown;  .second,  I'.dw.  Stewart, 
Imlaystown;  third,  A.  II.  West,  Rob- 
binsville;  fourth,  David  Croshaw, 
Wrightstown. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  WOMEN  HOLD  MEETING  AT  HARRISBURG 


Several  hundred  riinil  women  from 
every  jiart  of  Pennsylvania  met  together 
for  the  two  day  convention  of  the 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  Farm  Women 
held   in   Harrisburg,  .January   19-20. 

M.  st  of  the.se  visitors,  in  addition  to 
attending  their  own  educational  meet- 
ings, utilized  the  opjiortunity  to  see  the 
exhibits  of  farm  products,  vocational 
schools    and    various    state   departments 


shown  .IS  a  part  of  the  Farm  Products 
Show. 

Prof.  H.  K.  Oher,  President,  Elizabeth- 
town  College,  addres.sed  the  convention 
on  "Ciiild  Rights".  Dr.  Ober  said  in 
j)art  "l"'.\ery  child  has  a  right  to  be  well 
liorn,  a  right  to  grow  up  in  a  good 
Christian  home,  to  have  his  motives 
understood,  to  be  taught  to  be  neat, 
prompt,  accurate,  and  to  keep  his  word." 

Ilonor.ilile  .Vlvine  Sherbine,  of  Johns- 
town, in  speaking  on  "Rural  Sociology" 


said,  "The  country  hoys  and  girls  who 
go  to  the  cities  carry  with  them  a  dee]) 
seated  Americanism  and  a  re.snect  for 
the  laws  of  their  country  that  help 
produce  the  clean,  law  abiding  citi/enry 
of  the  large  cities.  There  should  be 
an.ther  .stream  of  city  bred  youths  who 
flow  to  the  farm  to  learn  an  apjire- 
cijiti«m  of  real  values. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Strosnider,  of  Green 
County,  told  how  women's  cluiis  have 
benefitted  the  home  and  the  community 


by  heli»ing  to  bring  about  the  lalior 
saving  devices  in  the  home,  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  child  welfare,  .and  the 
introduction  of  recreaticm  centers  and 
coiiimunity  houses  for  the  community. 

Dr.  H.inn.ah  .McK.  Lyons,  of  the 
Philadeliihia  Intcr-State  Dairy  Council, 
t<»Id  how  organized  women  could  move 
things  as  they  should  be  moved  and 
l)Iock  tlio.se  things  that  should  lie  block- 
ed through  cooperation  of  interest  and 
energies. 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  HOLD  REGULAR  MEETING 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  t'.e 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
-Milk  Producers'  .Vssociation,  was,  by 
resolution,  held  in  Harrishurg,  Pa.,  on 
January  20,  at  the  time  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Farm  Products  Show. 

Tlio.se  present  included  .\.  D.  .Vlle- 
bach,  F'.  P.  Willits,  S.  K.  Andrews,  E.  R. 
Pennington,  J.  H.  Bennetch,  J.  .V.  Po  ir- 
baugh,  Ira  J.  Bock,  C.  F.  Prest  n,  Alb  rt 
Sarig,     Robert     F.     Brinton,     Frederick 


Shnnple,  E.  Nelson  James,  C.  C.  Tall- 
man,  J.  W.  Keith,  R.  I.  Tussey,  H.  I. 
Lauver,  Harry  B.  Stewart,  S.  Blaine 
Lehman,  S.  V.  Troiitman,  \.  R.  Marvel, 
F.  M.  Twining,  1.  V.  Otto,  A.  B.  Wad- 
(lington  and  H.  W.  Balder.st  m,  secretary. 
Iv  II.  Donovan,  the  only  absentee  was 
detained  at  home  by  illness  in  his  family. 
The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Directors  and  Executive  Committee  were 
ajijiroved,  .is  were  also  the  bills  paid 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Directors. 


Followinir  the  tr.insaction  of  routine 
business,  Pn-sident  Vlleliacli  announced 
the  following  legislative  committee  for 
the  various  states  in  which  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  .Association  oper- 
ates. Pennsylvania— F.  P.  Willits,  J.  H. 
Bennetch  and  I.  V.  Otto;  New  Jersey— 
C.  C.  Tallman,  Frederick  Shangle,  and 
A.  B.  Waddington;  Maryland  —  .\.  R. 
Marvel,  E.  Nelson  James  and  J.  W. 
Keith;   Delaware— E.  H.  Donovan. 

Local  milk  marketing  conditions  were 


discussed  l»y  Messrs.  Tussey,  Lauver, 
Otto  anjl  others. 

President  .Vllebach,  discussed  the  gen- 
eral market  conditions  througliout  the 
territory  .and  outlined  tlie  jiolicy  of  the 
organization  in  connection  witli  several 
jiroliaiile  develoiiments.  The  market  on 
the  whole  was  considered  as  being  in 
very  satisf.'ictory  condition. 

Following  the  general  discussion  of 
legislative  jiolicies  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  DAIRY  COWS  DISCUSSED  IN  NEW  GOVERNMENT  BULLETIN 


"The  best  way  for  a  man  of  moderate 
means  to  establish  a  high  producing  herd 
of  dairy  caltle  is  to  start  with  a  small 
number  of  cows  and  use  good  purelired 
bulls,"  says  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrieu'ture  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1470-F,  "Care  and  Management  of 
Dairy   Cows." 

In  experiments  conducted  by  the  de- 
jiartment,  cows  that  freshened  in  the 
fall  montlis  ranked  highest  in  average 
yearly  production  of  milk  and  butterfat, 
in  cost  of  feed,  and  in  income  over  cost 
of  feed.  Those  that  freshened  in  winter 
ranked  second  in  these  respects.    On  the 


average  those  that  calved  in  the  spring 
and  summer  produced  the  least  milk  and 
butterfat  and  returned  the  smallest  in- 
come over  cost  of  feed.  Several  advan- 
tages in  having  cows  freshen  in  the  fall 
are  as  fo'lows:  Butterfat  usually  brings 
a  higher  jirice  during  tiie  fall  and  winter 
months;  labor  is  easier  to  obtain;  and 
there  is  more  time  to  care  for  the  calves 
and  for  a  large  sujijily  of  milk.  The 
dairyman  who  sells  his  milk  to  a  city 
retail  trade  should  have  his  cows  fresh- 
en at  all  seasons  of  the  year  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  steady,  constant  flow  of  milk. 
However,  this  point  is  not  so  important 


for  dairymen  who  separate  the  milk, 
sell  cream,  and  use  skim  milk  for  feed- 
ing purpo.ses. 

Tests  by  the  department  a!so  show  the 
relation  between  the  yield  of  milk  and 
the  frequency  and  regularity  of  milking. 

The  importance  of  keeping  records  on 
a  dairy  farm  is  also  stressed  in  the  new 
bulletin.  Such  records,  by  showing  feed 
consumed  and  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat,  make  it  possilile  to  feed  intel- 
ligently  and   eliminate    inferior   animals. 

Exercising  cows  by  making  them  walk 
three  miles  a  day  was  found  to  cause  a 
greater  feed  consumption  and  a  slightly 


higher  percentage  of  butterfat  in  the 
milk,  but  the  ipiantity  of  milk  remained 
about  the  same.  So  far  as  production  is 
concerned  a  cow  needs  no  more  exercis- 
ing than  she  will  get  by  walking  at  will 
about  the  sm.all  yard. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  much  in- 
formation relative  to  breeding,  feed'ng, 
diseases,  common  ailments  of  cows  and 
their  treatment,  types  of  dairy  liuildings, 
and  sanitation.  V  copy  of  the  ]Hili!ica- 
tion  can  be  olitaincd  free  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts  by  writing  to  the  Tnitcd 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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EMtortal 


Representative  progre.s.s  each  year  has 
been  made  by  the  exhibits  of  quality 
products  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Product.s  Sliow.  The  array  of  samples 
of  milk  scored  above  96  is  an  unanswer- 
able argument  to  show  the  technical 
skill  and  detailed  knowledge  possessed 
by  a  very  large  group  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania dairy  farmers.  They  and  the 
consumers  of  their  product  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

But  there  are  some  other  aspects  of 
this  milk  show  that  should  be  equally 
gratifying  to  all  Interested  in  a  safe 
supply  of  milk  for  our  great  eastern 
markets,  particularly  Philadelphia,  and 
for  a  satisfactory  market  for  such  milk. 

First,  it  is  significant  that  through  the 
activity  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council,  and 
co-operating  dealers,  not  only  were  the 
major  part  of  the  milk  samples  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show  from 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion territory,  but  practically  all  awards 
were  won  by  producers  within  this 
same  area. 

Second,  not  only  is  the  number  of 
conte.stants  in  this  show  rapidly  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  but  the  percent- 
age of  high  scores  is  likewise  increasing 
showing  that  old  and  new  exhibitors 
alike  are  fully  competent  to  produce  milk 
of  the  very  highest  quality  day  by 
day. 

According  to  A.  J.  Glover,  Editor  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  "as  long  as  our  dairy 
farmers  In  the  eastern  territory  continue 


to  show  tliat  they  can  jiroduce  higli  qual- 
ity dairy  i)roducts,  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  so-called  western  com- 
I)etition,  if  they  also  ai)ply  equal  effici- 
ency to  the  matter  of  economical  produc- 
tion, including  such  items  as  properly 
l)alanced  feeding,  breeding  for  produc- 
tion, the  elimination  of  disease  and 
proper  record  keeping." 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show,  held  during  tlie  past  month 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  again  demon- 
strated the  inadequacy  of  the  housing 
facilities  for  this  great  exhibit,  in  fact 
the  greatest  in  the  United  States.  Suit- 
al)le  facilities  for  holding  the  many  meet- 
ings of  organized  gr«»ups  of  agriculturists 
whicli  are  held  in  connection  witli  the 
Show  siioiild  also  be  provided. 

With  an  attendance  in  one  building 
alone  of  from  50,(XM)  to  60,000  persons 
(luring  the  four  days  sessions  and  an 
attendance  at  all  the  exliibit  buildings 
aggregating  1G0,000,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  something  should   be  d(me. 

In  view  of  all  of  tlie  associated  inter- 
ests, a  suitable  exhi!)it  place,  witiiin  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  or  within  tiie  city 
of  Harrisi>urg  itself,  siioidd  l)e  availal)le 
for  this  great  show. 

The  intimation  that  a  State  Fair  i)ro- 
gram  might  be  deveIoi)ed  to  house  this 
sitow  does  not  apjiear  to  be  feasible. 
The  sea.son  of  the  year  when  such  a 
state  fair  might  be  shown  usually  finds 
the  farmer  extremely  busy.  The  time  of 
the  Farm  Products  Show  finds  him  at  a 
usual  time  of  more  or  less  leistire,  ami 
from  tlie  attendance  at  this  show,  it  is 
evident  that  he  attends  its  njeetings  and 
features  and  gets  much  rettirn  for  his 
efforts. 

In  our  opinion  the  Farm  Products 
Show  should  continue  to  he  held  in  tlie 
winter  sea.S(m  and  should  be  held  within 
reasonable  limits  of  Harrisburg,  or 
within  the  city  itself. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  are  advised 
that  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  has  revised  General  Order 
No.  27,  referring  to  the  extension  of 
electric  light  and  power  into  rural  areas 
of  the  State. 

We  understand  that  the  new  ft>rm  of 
the  order  is  along  lines  provided  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  State  Council  of 
Agricultural  Association,  and  the  State 
Electric  Light  Association,  which  joint 
committee  has  been  holding  numerotis 
meetings  during  the  past  few  months. 
It  Is  believed  that  as  revised,  this  order 
will  stimulate  extension  of  electric  lines 
Into  new  neighborhoods,  and  at  rates 
and  under  such  conditions  as  will  be 
reasonable  and  generally  satisfactory  to 
everyone.  We  hope  to  bring  further 
details  regarding  the  revised  order  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  "Review". 


NEW  MARKET  STAN- 
DARDS IN  NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  has  adopted  new  stan- 
dards In  the  grading  of  apples,  peaches, 
white  and  sweet  potatoes.  This  is 
reported  as  welcome  news  to  the  growers 
as  well  as  the  buyers  of  these  products. 

The  new  grades  are  Identical  with 
those  In  use  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

"The  wide  spread  use  of  one  set  of 
grade  terms,"  says  W.  B.  Duryee,  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "will  help  in 
the  sale  of  the  products,  since  the  buyers 
favor  this  simpler  form." 

The  benefit  is  chiefly  to  the  growers, 
for  the  good  reputation  his  products  will 
bring  him  Increased  sales.  The  adoption 
of  these  grades  Is  not  compusory,  though 
their  acceptance  obligates  the  growers  to 
fulfill  the  requirements. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  During  January 


There  has  been  little  change  in  the 
.seasonable  market  conditions  for  fluid 
milk  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Follow- 
ing the  holidays  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  consumptive  demand, 
which  by  the  close  of  Jantiary  reached 
about  tlie  normal. 

Witii  the  higher  average  basic  quan- 
tity, that  is  under  the  regulation  which 
fixed  the  higher  of  either  tlie  1925  or 
iJ>2o  esiaitiisiieci  basic  qiiaiiliiy  as  iiic- 
basic  quantity  for  1927,  the  volume  of 
surplus  milk,  on  the  average,  has  been 
c«)mi)aratively  siiiall.  In  fact  under 
these  ccmditions  it  is  believed  that  on 
the  average  there  will  be  little  surplus 
milk  until  after  the  spring  feeding  starts 
in. 

Market  conditions  on  the  whole  are, 
with  the  excejition  of  some  few  small 
towns,  extremely  good  and  in  these 
t()wns  conditions  are  steadily  imjiroving. 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  consump- 
tive demand  has  kept  the  market  well 
cleaned  up. 

Beginning  with  January,  the  first  and 
.second  stirjiltis  provisions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Selling  Plan  became  effective  and 
!ire  quoted  in  detail  on  page  5. 

January  Milk  Prices 
(Jrade  H  market  milk,  three  per  cent. 
Imtterfat  content,  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age) delivered  F.  ().  B.  Philadelphia 
during  January,  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pound. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  of  the  same 
grade  and  btitterfat  content  delivered  at 
Receiving  Stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone, 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  month  of 
January  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred 
pound.  The  usual  butterfat  differentials 
and  freight  rate  variations  applying  in 
all  cases. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
January,  3  i>er  cent  butterfat  content,  at 
all  receiving  stations  Is  quoted  at  $1.97 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.     The  price  of 


Class  II  surplus  milk  for  January,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content  is  $1.57  per  hun- 
dred pound. 

Feed  Prices 
The  tendency  of  the  dairy  feed  market 
has  been  a  trifle  firmer.  In  most  cases 
the  advance  in  quoted  prices  has  been 
small,  ranging  from  a  few  cents  up  to 
GO  cents  a  ton  over  those  of  a  month  ago. 
In  the  higher  protein  mixed  feed  prices 
have  advanced  about  65  cents.  The  only 
sharp  decline  of  the  month  lias  been  in 
CJluten  feed,  wliicii  declined  nearly  two 
dollars  a  ton.  Medium  mixed  bay  is 
firm  at  unchanged  prices. 

January  Butter  Prices 

From  an  unsteady  market  at  the  close 
of  December  there  has  been  a  compara- 
tively steady  decline  in  prices  during 
January,  with  a  slight  reacting  tendency 
at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Early  in  January  prices  of  92  score, 
.solid  packed  butter.  New  York  City, 
declined  sharply  from  5i  to  51  cents  a 
jioimd.  A  slight  rally  followed,  but  it 
was  but  temporary.  In  mid-month  the 
price  dr(»ppe(l  to  48  cents  and  ranged 
from  that  figure  up  to  -49  cents.  At  the 
close  of  the  month  there  was  a  slight 
ui)ward  trend  with  prices  ranging  up  to 
51  cents. 

On  the  other  hand  stocks  on  hand  in 
warehouses  reflect  a  different  condition 
when  it  is  noted  that  in  mid-January,  It 
was  reported  that  there  were  18,430,000 
pounds  less  than  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Some  heavy  importations  from  New 
Zealand  and  Denmark  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  market,  but  it  is  understood 
much  of  this  butter  has  been  held  off 
the  market. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter. 
New  York  City,  on  which  the  basic 
prices  for  January  surplus  prices  were 
computed  was  .4993  cents  per  pound,  as 
compared  with  .5465  cents  last  month. 


GOVERNOR  FISHER  MAKES  APPOINTMENT 

OF  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


F«)r  s<nne  time  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  probable  appointee  to 
the  Governors'  Cabinet  who  would  fill 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  were  many  candidates  in  the 
field  and  not  until  a  few  days  before 
Ciovernor  Fisher  took  the  oath  of  office, 
was  the  app  lintee  definitely  made  public. 

The  choice  fell  to  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Jordan,  of  Lawrence  County.  The  new 
secretary  has  had  a  wide  public  experi- 
ence— he  is  a  minister,  has  served  as  a 
Chatauqua  lecturer,  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  and  a  farmer,  largely 
Interested  In  the  beef  breeds  of  cattle 
and  sheep. 

Deputy   Secretaries   Named 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Raymond  G.  Bres.sler, 
assistant  dean  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  as  Deputy  Secretary  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, by  Secretary  C.  J.  Jordan. 


The  appointment  of  C.  E.  Carothers 
also  as  a  Deputy  Secretary  in  the  same 
department  has  been  made. 

Dean  Bressler  will  assume  the  duties 
jierformed  during  the  past  four  years  by 
Deputy  Secretary  .John  M.  McKee,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  who  re.sently  resigned. 

Dean  Bres.sler  is  a  native  of  Dauphin 
County,  a  graduate  of  the  Shippensburg 
Normal  School  and  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural College.  In  1918  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  State  College,  later  becoming 
assistant  dean  in  charge  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture.  Dean  Bressler  Is  a 
practical  farmer,  living  on  a  farm  which 
he  operates  near  State  College,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Carothers,  the  second  deputy 
appointed,  will,  we  are  advised,  assume 
a  new  deputyship  and  for  the  present 
will  work  principally  in  obtaining  ample 
accommodations  for  the  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show.  Mr.  Carothers  was  deputy 
secretary  under  the  administration  of 
former  secretary  Fred   Rasmus.son. 


On  a  yearly  retest  for  tuberculosis 
among  cows  In  the  four  townships  of 
the  lower  end  of  Chester  Cotmty,  State 
veterinarians  say  that  only  32  were 
found  to  be  suffering  with  .symptoms  of 
the  disease  out  of  about  1900  animals. 

According  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Hickman,  the 
percentage  Is  exceptionally  low  for  that 
large  a  number.     The  Initial  test,  which 


CAHLE  TESTS 

was  made  twelve  months  ago  in  that 
section,  wiped  out  a  large  number  of 
cattle  from  the  herds.  The.se  cows  for 
the  most  part  have  been  replaced  with 
animals  from  counties  of  other  States, 
where  testing  on  the  area  basis  has  been 
in  progress  for  a  number  of  years. 

—Daily    Local    News,    l-27-'27.    West 
Chester,  Pa. 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA   SELLING  FLAN 

The  basic  price  quoted  below  for  January,  1927,  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers 
on  the  averaKe  busier  qu.intity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess 
of  the  basic  amount,   the  surplus  prices  <|uoted  below  for  the  month  of  January  are  to  be  paid. 

Beginning  with  January  the  basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  using  the  higher 
average  basic  quantity  estal)lished  in  October.  November  and  December  of  either  1925  or  192(j. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland   stations  carry  differentials   subject   to   local   arrangements.) 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
This  price   list   is   issued   with   the  understanding   it   is  net  to   the  producers   and   that   all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions  and   payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46>^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To   the    Philadelphia    liiter-State    Dairy    Council    2c  per    100    pounds    (4(>Vi   quarts) 

OI     ail    IllllK     UUU^llt    lluill    iiiliel      |/i*Jun^t;*o     •• »/    4*i  i*v4j    .io.v-.^     ..\>».^««.. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
])roduct8. 


Test 
per  cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
:t.<i5 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.f)5 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

When 


BASIC  PRICE 

January 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Per 

100    lbs. 

$3.29 

3.31 

3.33 

3.35 

3.37 

3.39 

3.41 

3.43 

3.45 

3.47 

3.49 

3.51 

3.53 

3.55 

3.57 

3.59 

3.(51 

3.63 

3.65 

3.07 

3.69 

3.71 

3.73 

3.75 

3.77 

3.79 

3.81 

3.83 

3.85 

3.87 

3.89 

3.91 

3.93 

3.95 

3.97 

3.99 

4.01 

4.03 

4.05 

4.07 

4.09 
milk   is  not  tested,   the  price 


Price 

per   qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
o.  b. 


f. 


Philadelphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 

JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 


F. 


Test 
per 
cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

MONTHLY 


0.   B. 

Class 
per 
100   lbs. 
$2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 
2.95 
2.97 
2.99 
3.01 
3.03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.08 
3.11 
3.13 
3.15 
8.17 
3.19 
3.21 
3.23 
3.25 
3.27 
3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 


Philadelphia 


I 

Class 

per 

per 

Quart 

100    lbs. 

5.5 

$2.1.-. 

5.5 

2.17 

5.55 

2.19 

5.6 

2.21 

5.65 

2.23 

5.7 

2.25 

5.75 

2.27 

5.8 

2.29 

5.8 

2.31 

5.85 

2.33 

5.9 

2.35 

5.95 

2.37 

6. 

2.39 

6.05 

2.41 

6.1 

2.43 

6.1 

2.45 

6.15 

2.47 

6.2 

2.49 

6.25 

2.51 

6.3 

2.53 

6.35 

2.55 

6.4 

2.57 

6.45 

2.59 

6.45 

2.61 

6.5 

2.63 

6.55 

2.65 

6.6 

2.67 

6.65 

2.69 

6.7 

2.71 

6.75 

2.73 

6.75 

2.75 

6.8 

2.77 

6.85 

2.79 

6.9 

2.81 

6.95 

2.83 

7. 

2.85 

7.05 

2.87 

7.05 

2.89 

7.1 

2.91 

7.15 

2.93 

7.2 

2.95 

11 

per 
Quart 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6.05 

C.l 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.8 

6.86 

GRADE    B 


P.     O 

stations 


BASIC    PRICES    OF 
OB  MARKET  MILK 

B.     Philadelphia     and     at    receiving 
in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat. 

Receiving 


1926 
Januarv    1-15 
January    16-31 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 

September  1-15 
September  16  30 
October 
November 
December 

1927 
Jknoary 


P. 
quart 


0.  B.  station  50  mile 

Phila.  zone  per  cwt. 

6.8  2.60 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

5.8  2.13 

.8  2.13 

3  2.37 

:3  2.37 

3  2.37 

1  2.71 

1  2.71 

1  2.71 

7:1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 


5. 
6. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
7. 
7. 


BASIC  PRICE 
January 
Country  Receiving  Stations 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 
Quotations    are    at    railroad    points, 
stations    carry    ditferentials    subject 
arrangements. 

Prices      are      less      freight 
station    (charges. 

Freight 
100 


Inland 
to    local 


1 
11 
21 
31 
41 
51 

rti 
71 
Ml 
91 
101 
1  I  1 
121 
131 
141 
151 
Ifil 
171 
LSI 
191 
201 
211 
221 
231 
241 
251 
261 
271 
281 
291 


Mi 

to 

to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


les 

10 

20 

30 

4U 

50 

(it) 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

1.50 

IflO 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

2t>(» 

270 

280 

290 

300 


iiicl. 


Rates 
lbs. 
.2(58 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.55(t 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


and      receiving 

Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.00 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2..50 
2.49 
2.4h 
2.48 
2.40 
2.40 


JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  AU  Receiving  Stations 


Test 

Class  I 

Class  II 

per  cent 

per  100  lbs. 

per  100  lbs. 

3. 

$1.97 

$1.57 

8.05 

1.99 

1.59 

3.1 

2.01 

1.61 

3.15 

2.03 

1.03 

3.2 

2.05 

1.65 

3.25 

2.07 

1.07 

3.3 

2.09 

1.09 

3.35 

2.11 

1.71 

3.4 

2.13 

1.73 

3.45 

2.15 

1.75 

3.5 

2.17 

1.77 

3.55 

2.19 

1.79 

3.0 

2.21 

1.81 

3.65 

2.23 

1.83 

3.7 

2.25 

1.85 

3.75 

2.27 

1.87 

3.8 

2.29 

1.89 

3.85 

2.31 

1.91 

3.9 

2.33 

1.93 

3.95 

2.35 

1.95 

4. 

2.37 

1.97 

4.05 

2.39 

1.99 

4.1 

2.41 

2.01 

4.15 

2.43 

2.03 

4  2 

2.45 

2.05 

4.25 

2.47 

2.07 

4.3 

2.49 

2.09 

4.35 

2.51 

2.11 

4.4 

2.53 

2.13 

4.45 

2.55 

2.15 

4.5 

2.57 

2.17 

4.55 

2.59 

2.19 

4.6 

2.61 

2.21 

4.05 

2.63 

2.23 

4.7 

2.05 

2.25 

4.75 

2.67 

2.27 

4.8 

2.69 

2.29 

4.85 

2.71 

2.31 

4.9 

2.73 

2.33 

4.95 

2.75 

2.35 

5. 

2.77 

2.37 

FEBRUARY  PRICES 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  AssocUtlon 
'I'he  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
Keliiuary,  will,  subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  the  same  price  as  quoted  above  for 
January,  1927.  The  basic  quantity  will  be 
e.stalilished  by  using  the  higher  of  the  1925 
or  1920  established  basic  amounts.  First 
surplus  milk,  in  amount  equal  to  the  basic 
(|iiaiility.  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  of 
tt2  score  butter  prices  for  the  month  at  New 
York  City,  plus  20  per  cent.  Second  surplus 
milk,  represented  by  the  amount  in  excess  of 
the  first  surplus  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat 
92  score  butter  price  for  the  month  at  New 
York   City. 

SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%    milk  at  all  receiving   stations 
1926 

2.15  1.79 

2.13  1.77 

O  (l.l  1    «o 

1.87  i.55 

1.92  1.59 

1.95  1.62 
1.92                                     

1.96  

2.10  

2.21  

2.37  

2.59  


JANUARY   BUTTER  PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Packed 


Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 

3 

54 

53 

48   3/4 

4 

53 

52 

48    1/4 

5 

51 

50 

46   3/4 

6 

51 

80 

47 

7 

51 

1/2 

50   1/2 

47 

8 

51 

1/2 

50   1/2 

48 

10 

51 

1/2 

50   1/2 

48   3/4 

11 

51 

1/2 

50   1/2 

49 

1? 

50 

1/2 

49    1/2 

48   1/2 

13 

49 

48 

48 

14 

48 

1/2 

47   1/2 

48 

15 

49 

1/2 

49 

48    1/4 

17 

50 

49 

48   1/2 

18 

49 

1/2 

49 

48 

19 

48 

47   1/2 

47   1/2 

90 

48 

47   1/2 

47   1/4 

?1 

48 

1/2 

47   1  /2 

47 

22 

48 

1/2 

47   1/2 

47 

?4 

48 

1/2 

47   1/2 

47   1/2 

?5 

48 

1/2 

47   1/2 

47   1/2 

26 

49 

48   1/2 

48 

91 

49 

48    1/2 

48    1/2 

9.H 

49 

1/2 

48    1/2 

49 

9M 

51 

49   1/2 

50 

81 

60 

1/2 

49   1/2 

50 

January 
February 

\t  nroh 

April 

May 

.luiie 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1927 
January 


2.37 


1.97 


VISOOLIZED  MILK 

As  printed  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Department  of  Health 
were  determined  to  break  up  tlie  prac- 
tice of  viscolizing  milk  as  practiced  by 
some  dealers  in  the  state. 

Viscolizing  means,  according  to  Dr. 
James  W.  Kellogg,  director  and  chief 
chemist  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry,  the  method 
employed  to  increase  the  volume  of 
futty  substances  such  as  milk  fats,  by 
the  use  of  high  pressure,  which  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  volume  or  space 
occupied  by  tlie  fats  subjected  to  this 
treatment.  Wiien  applied  to  fat  of  milk 
it  extends  the  cream  line  so  that  the  so- 
called  viscolized  milk  has  the  appearance 
of  containing  about  twice  as  much  cream 
or  butterfat  as  it  actually  does.  The 
amount  of  the  fat  in  the  cream  is  not 
increased  at  all  and  only  deceives  the 
consumer  into  the  l)elief  that  the  milk  so 
treated  is  much  higher  in  cream  than 
ordinarily  sold. 

In  one  city  in  the  central  part  of 
Pennsylvania  a  test  suit  is  under  way. 
A  dealer  selling  viscolized  milk  has  been 
arrested  under  the  Pure  Food  Act,  and 
held  for  court  under  charges  of  practic- 
ing a  fraud.  The  same  dealer  was  fined 
by  the  magistrate  for  selling  milk, 
involving  the  same  samples  of  viscolized 
milk,  as  being  below  state  standards. 

The  producers,  dealers  and  consumers 
are  equally  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
this  case. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD  AND 
TESTING  DEPARTMENT 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRO- 
DUCERS' ASSOQATION 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connection 
with  testing,  weighing  and  general 
membership  work,  for  the  month 
of  December,  1926. 

Dec. 

No.   Tests    Made    7384 

No.  Plans  Investigated  . .  87 
No.  Membership  Calls  . .  219 
No.  New   Members 

Signed   69 

No.  Cows  Signed 468 

No.  Transfers  Made 12 

No.  Meetings  Attended. .  10 
No.  Attending  Meetings      297 


pasteFH  {)tales  f\ipnit*ps  [^^^haIl9C 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  farmer  who  guesses 
about  his  farm  operations  generally 
spends  a  lot  of  time  guessing  how  he  is 
going  to  pay  his  debts. 


A  Question  of  Judgment 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
chief  difference  between  the  more 
successful  man  and  the  less  success- 
ful is  that  the  former  makes  fewer 
mistakes  than  the  latter.  Certainly 
every  farmer  knows  that  there  are 
about  as  many  chances  on  the  farm 
to  lose  a  dollar  as  to  make  fifty 
cents.  The  farmer  who  holds  what 
he  makes  goes  steadily  forward. 

Much  emphasis  is  being  placed 
today  on  the  fact  that  the  grain  bill 
is  about  the  biggest  single  item  of 
expense  on  the  eastern  dairy  farm. 
Ruthlessly  reducing  the  amount  of 
purchased  grain  will  not  increase 
net  profits  for  the  dairyman.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  the  cow  test 
associations  the  farmers  who  feed 
grain  liberally  and  intelligently 
make  the  greatest  returns  above 
feed  cost  year  after  year.  These 
men  have  shown  that  it  pays  to 
feed  grain  liberally  to  stock  cap- 
able of  turning  the  grain  given 
them  into  profits.  Moreover  in 
selecting  the  grain  they  do  buy, 
these  men  try  to  select  only  such 
grain  as  will  show  maximum  re- 
turns in  milk,  stock  growth,  herd 
health,  etc. 

It  was  to  secure  the  right  sort  of 
grain  consistently  that  some  eastern 
farmers  in  New  England  back  in 
1917  organized  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange.  It  is  because 
the  Exchange  is  serving  farmers 
satisfactorily  that  more  than 
19,000  farmers  in  the  six  New 
England  states, Delaware, Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  bought  through 
it  in  1926.  Farmers  in.  these  9 
eastern  states  are  demonstrating 
that  farmers  can  profit  by  large 
scale  cooperative  purchasing  when 
the  service  is  strictly  cooperative 
and  is  effectively  managed. 

Herds  fed  Eastern  States  Rations 
year  after  year  in  the  older  parts 
of  its  territory  go  on  leading  their 
respective  cow  test  associations. 
These  herds  continue  to  increase 
their  production.  Aged  cows  go  on 
making  milk  profitably.  Young 
stock  shows  the  increase  over  its 
ancestry  which  means  so  much  to 
every  successful  dairyman.  East- 
ern States  fed  herds  lead  their 
associations  not  only  in  production 
but  also  in  greatest  returns  over 
cost   of  feed. 

Although  Eastern  States  Feeds, 
the  manufactured  rations,  have  been 
in  use  in  New  England  only  since 
the  fall  of  1922,  they  have  had  a 
hand  in  establishing  41'  state  ad- 
vanced registry  records,  several 
world's  records  and  in  placing  at  least 
7  cows  among  the  first  10  in  the  country 
of  their  respective  classes. 

The  selection  of  grain  rations  is  a 
qiiesticm  of  judgment.  The  farmer  who 
joins  with  his  19,000  neighbors  and  uses 
the  cooperative  service  of  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  is  exercising 
mighty  good  judgment.  He  is  profit- 
ing by  the  experience  of  successful 
fellow  dairymen  and  breeders  and  he  is 
strengthening  successful  farmer  co- 
operation. 

For  information  in  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  feeds  and 
service,   write  the   office. 

Eastern  Slates  f\iFm€Ps  Exchange 

A  non-$tock,  non-profit  oreanixatUm. 

owned  and  controlled  hy  the 

jarmert  it  serves 

SPUNOFIILD  MASSAOIUSETTS 
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BUILD  UP  THE  SOIL 


with 
a 


McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader 


No  method  of  increasing  soil  fertility  has  proven  more 
practical  than  the  proper  application  of  barnyard  manure. 
A  McCormick-Deering  manure  spreader  saves  time,  lessens 
labor,  and  does  the  work  more  efficiently. 

Inter  national  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisburg  Baltimore 


Strains  100  %  Cleiui 

or  your 
MoneyBack  / 


Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  guaranteed 
to  get  all  the  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  or 
your  money  back. 

Because  it  is  the  ONE  strainer  that  strains  ab- 
solutely clean  is  the  reason  why  it  is  used  and 
recommended  by  practically  all  the  large  dairies, 
creameries,  condensaries,  thou-^anrls  of  f.irmers. 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 

when  you  can  use  Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strauier  with  its 
sterilized  cotton  disc  and  KNOW  that  your  milk  will 
grade  100%  clean? 

Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainers  are  simple  to  use  and  easy 
to  clean — save  time — bring  you  higher  prices  for  your 
milk.  Also  best  for  straining  maple  syrup,  vinegar, 
cider  and  home  beverages. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Two  sizes, 
10  quart  and  18  quart.  Write  for  deerriptivo 
folder  and  our  10  Day  Trial  Teet  Offer.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will.  (2) 


uuritu 

JL     MILK  STRAINER     £ 


Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day 
TrialTustOner.  Find  out  how  you 
can  test  the  PURITY  Strainer 
and  get  your  money  back  If  It 
dociin't  remove  every  particle 
of  dirt  from  your  milk.  Get  all 
the  facts.  A  postal  or  letter 
brings  you  complete  Informa- 
tion "I*  Day  Trial  Test  Offer" 
by  return  mail. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Dept.  F2 


AGIC  BROODER 


-  ECONOMICAL  -  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control,  Gas  Chamber  and 
coal  magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like 
M.^(ilC.  Subttantially  built  of  high  grade 
castings  and  heavy  steel  deflector,  h  spreads 
the  heal  keeping  chicks  warm  and  healthy 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  (Jiant  size  beats 
the  world  for  raising 
broilers. 

Our    Improved    Roof  Pipe 
adds  jjrjatly  to  the  efTici- 
/  ency  ol  the  brooder,   as  it 
catches     co   densation 
above    roof   keeping    flues 
open  for  jrood  draft. 
Write  f  r  (free*  Corrplete  Catalog.     Good  Agents  Wanted. 
UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  305  Pennington  At*.,       Trenton,  N.  J. 


When  answering  advertisements  in  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  always  inform  the  advertiser  where  you  saw  the  "ad" 


SECRETARY 

WILLITS  HONORED 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Frank  1*.  Willits,  of  tlie  Coiiunonwcalth 
of  IViinsylvaiiia  was  littingly  lionored  at 
u  iiieelln{?  licUl  by  tlie  varicii.s  uicmiiers 
of  the  Department,  in  llarri.slnirK,  l*u., 
on  January  loth.  Al);)ut  two  hunJretl 
|)er.sons  attentie  I  inchiilinj;  meinlier.s  of 
tiie  tk-partinent,  the  State  (Irange,  the 
State  Couneil  of  Farm  Organizations 
and  tlie  Inter-State  Milii  Trodiieers' 
As.sociation. 

Former  Dejiiity  Secretary  McKee  act- 


-.1 


1.',,... 


(  \tw  l^i*t\l\V 


(Jifford  Pinchot  made  a  brief  addre.s.s  in 
wliii'li  lie  coiniilimenteil  Mr.  Willits  for 
hi.s  most  eflfieieiit  service  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  "Mr.  Willits,  he  said,  was 
tl  e  l)est  Secretary  of  Agric-iiltun'  tlwit 
IVnnsylvanla  has  ever  Irid.'' 

,\ddresses  were  al.so  made  liy  Mr. 
John  II.  Light.  Secretary  of  the  Fenn- 
sylvania  State  (Jrauire;  ^Fdcs  Horst  of 
the  State  Council  of  Farm  Organizations 
and  H.  D.  .Mlcbach,  President  of  the 
Inter-State   Milk   Producers'   Association. 

Dr.  .Tamos  W.  Kellogg,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Chemi.stry, 
sjieaking  for  the  em))lo.ee.s  of  the 
Department  of  .\griculture,  ])re.sented 
Mr.  Willits  with  a  gold  watch  and  cliain 
as  a  token  of  their  regard.  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Willits,  wife  of  the  Secretary,  who  was 
also  at  the  n»eeting  w.as  jirescnted  with 
a  silver  j'-itcher  as  a  mark  of  liie  esteem 
in  which  she  was  held  by  the  emjiloyees. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting,  former  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Willits  lield   an    infornnl  recention. 


JAPANESE  BEETLE 

Tentative  regulations  for  the  control 
of  the  .Ia))anese  beetle  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  New  Jersey  Dei).irtment 
of  .Agriculture  by  tlie  Federal  authori- 
ties, announces  Secretary  W.   U.   Diiryee. 

In  order  t  >  make  effective  the  qtiar- 
cntine  and  t  >  facil'tite  tit*'  um)  ement  of 
farm  products  out  of  tin-  area  it  I'as  be-n 
necessary  to  make  strinurent  rulings. 
The  Dei)artnient  states  that  there  will 
be  a  flat  embargo  on  sweet  c  rn  and 
beans,  and  that  con.seqiiently  this  pro- 
duce cannot  be  moved  out  of  the  quar- 
antined  area  The  Federal  re'.rul;iti  >us 
will  prevent  South  Jersey  gr  )wers  from 
ship|)in'j:  their  late  caniiouse  tomatoes  to 
T^altimore. 

Farm  products  that  can  be  liandh-d 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  free  them  from 
beetles  ean  be  moved.  \o  restrictions 
are  placed  on  sweet  or  white  i)otit  "es 
when  they  are  fn-e  from  s  il.  and  dried 
fruits,  dried  vegetaltles  and  grains  will 
move  witliout  certification.  When  hay 
and  straw  are  used  as  ))ackiug  material 
it  need   not    be  certified. 

Diirin-r  the  ])nst  season,  the  bettle  ex- 
tended tlu"  area  of  infestation.  .\.s  a 
consequence  tlie  infested  territory  now 
includes  all  of  Xew  .Ter'^ey  and  parts  of 
C  nnecticut,  Vew  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.  Alt!u)ugli  the  entire  state 
is  under  quarantine  there  will  be  no  in- 
terference with  s'iii)ments  of  produce 
from  New  Jersey  farms  distantly  rC' 
nu)ved  from  p.oints  of  infestation. 


CORRECTION 


In  the  article  "Dd  Impro\  enients  Pay" 
in  tlie  Pe-eiuber  issue  of  the  'Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review"  credit  for  the  "one  cow 
milk  hou.se"  and  "one  eow  silo"  was 
given  to  F.  J.  Schinoyer,  Kem])ton,  Pa. 
This  credit  should  have  been  given  to 
William  Seckler,  Kempton,  Pa.  We 
regret  this  error  in  the  prei)arution  of 
the  article.— Editor. 
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THE  WRONG  VIEWPOINT 

The  testing  of  the  herds  of  eatlle  in 
this  lieigliitiMMood  is  i)rogressing,  and 
the  results  are  mo«.t  surprising.  Only  a 
few  reactors,  most  herds  being  given  a 
clean  slieet.  Tiiis  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  "cie  iii-uj)"  a  ye.ar 
ago  that  can  be  produced.  Not  one 
dairyman  can  lie  found  vvno  would  will- 
ingly part  with  his  clean  cattle  and  take 
back  his  old  herd,  with  several  cattle 
always  with  a  cougii,  others  under 
susj)iclon,  and  a  few  g.>ing  out  each  year 
to  the  bologna  man.  The  most  of  the 
farmers  who  have  had  no  reactors  in  tiie 
pref>eul  lesl  are  smiiing,  and  ex|)iaiii  teat 
tiiey  are  glad  because  tluy  do  not  have 
to  clean  up,  i.e.,  to  disinfect  their  barns 
and  stables  as  was  done  last  spring. 

This  is  where  they  are  in  wrong. 
Farmers  who  want  to  jilay  safe  will 
clean  up  on  their  own  initiative,  just  as 
a  wise  ])recaution  and  to  subdue  any 
^i'Yxn  of  tuberculosis  that  may  be  lurk- 
ing in  the  stables  or  in  the  litter,  where 
the  sunlight  does  not  ])enetrate.  If 
your  herds  are  clean,  keep  them  so.  Use 
disinfectant  and  lime  frequently  and 
systematically.  Sweep  d:»wu  the  col)- 
webs,  brush  out  the  entries,  sjiray  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  using  ai)])roved 
material  that  will  cost  but  little. 

Do  not  rejoice  that  you  do  not  have 
to  clean  up  under  State  stjpcrvision.  It 
is  better  to  be  glad  that  your  cattle  are 
clean  aiul  that  you  are  doing  everything 
in  your  power  to  keej)  them  that  way. 

We  knew  an  old  farmer  years  ago 
who  kept  a  jug  of  asafoetida  solution 
in  his  stables.  Once  a  day,  at  least, 
when  he  fed  his  cattle  and  horses,  he 
dam)HMied  their  icQ(\  from  the  jug.  He 
did  not  know  the  scientific  theory  of 
this  treatment,  only  that  "it  was  good 
for  t^ieir  systems".  He  fed  stock  tonic 
powders  and  felt  justified  wl  en  his  c  iws 
milked  the  maximum  and  iiis  .steers 
were  sleek  and  fat. 

It  is  largely  because  of  negl  ct  of 
stock  sanitation  that  bovine  tiheical  ;sis 
became  so  grave  a  menace  in  our  State 
that  the  autli(»rities  had  to  take  a  hand 
ill  the  job.  So  it  is  no  cause  to  rejoice 
that  the  barn  does  not  have  to  be 
cleaned  up.  It  will  be  time  t  >  laugh 
v.dien  the  clean  herds  can  be  kejit  that 
way;  when  the  air  the  cattle  breathe 
is  pure  and  their  stables  are  so  sweet 
that  germs  will  take  to  the  outdoors  and 
die  in  the  sunlight. 

Put  in  a  little  spare  time,  If  you  bii.sy 
farmers  can  find  any,  and  'clean  up" 
regardless  of  the  State's  nifindate.  Keej) 
your  herd  sire  from  contamination  by 
cutting  out  the  old  praclice  of  loaning 
his  services  indiscriminately.  liaise 
only  calves  from  cows  who  are  consis- 
fent  milkers  and  testers  above  the 
re(iuiremcnt.  The  future  of  the  dairy 
business  in  our  clean  areas  depends 
largely  on  the  eflTorts  of  the  dairymen 
within  the  borders  to  keep  these  areas 
clean.  Don't  buy  a  cow  subject  to  a 
retest  without  seeing  that  the  retest  is 
made  In  time.  And  above  all,  don't 
rejoice  that  you  don't  have  to  "clean 
up". — (Reprinted  from  an  article  in  the 
Oxford,   (Pa.)    Press,  January  27,   lf)'27.) 


GIVE  HENS  ROOM  TO  EAT 
Hens  have  fairly  regular  times  when 
they  feed.  In  the  morning  when  they 
leave  the  roosts,  the  whole  flock  is  ready 
to  feed  at  the  mash  lr>i)i)ers.  After  they 
have  eaten,  only  a  few  may  come  to  the 
hoj'.pers  at  a  time  for  the  next  .several 
hours.  Tlien  they  all  seem  to  get  hungry 
at  once  and  there  is  another  rush  for 
the  hoi)pers.  For  that  reason  there 
should  be  at  least  fifteen  feet  of  hopper 
feeding  space  per  one  hundred  hens. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 

(Continued  from   pate   1) 
.Sh;)W   were   housed    in   six    buildin.is,   all 
within  easy  access. 

The  jiriuciiial  exhiiiit  was  iield  in  the 
I'mersoii  Hrantiiigham  Huilding  wliere 
lliive  lluors  were  devoted  to  disjilays. 
i"!;e  first  floor  sh  iwed  dairy  i)roducts, 
(!  dry  etpiipiiu-nt,  farm  ami  garden 
maciiinery  and  e(|uii)ii!enf ,  etc.  The 
second  fl  ;or  boused  tiie  jiotato  show, 
,i|  iary  i>rriducts  and  etpiipiiicnt,  small 
farm  e(pii]>ment,  sujjplies,,  etc.  Tiie 
liiird   floor  was  dcNoted  to  an  elaborate 
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,  lid  e(iui))Uient. 

Oil  tiH'  first  Hoor  of  this  l)uilding  was 

s'lown    the   exhiliits   of    milk   and    liutter 

'  /,.\s  shown  l)y  t!  e  reiirjductitn  on  laue  1, 

•^  while  on  page  11  is  a  detailed  statement 

ii(  the  vari  uis  awards. 

lu  lie  Harrisburg  Duco  Company 
Hiiildiiiu;  tiiere  was  an  elaborate  disi)lay 
oT  sheep  and  swine. 

In  the  Ciiestmit  Street  .Market  House 
tliere  was  a  large  exhibit  of  jjoaltry  and 
pigeons. 

.\t  the  \'ance  liuildiug,  corn,  small 
mains,  wool  ;in:l  eggs  were  shown  In 
I  oiuiietition  for  j)rizes.  This  same 
I  iiiidiiig  housed  an  interesting  educa- 
tional exhiiiit.  Hoys  .-ind  girls  vo:'ational 
chool  work  (referred  to  on  page  9)  and 
exhibits  by  the  various  state  dejjart- 
inents. 

A  baliy  beef  show  was  hou.sed  in  the 
International  Harvester  Riiilding  while 
the  exhibits  of  Dairy  Cattle  were  In  the 
I'elton  Building.  In  the  show  of  dairy 
cittle  animals  from  tiie  four  major 
Itreeds,  Ayrshire,  Cluern.sey,  Jersey  and 
llolsteiii  Friesian,  were  displayed.  Tlie 
!u-eed  associati«)Ms  al.so  had  exhiliits  in 
this  building  while  during  the  i)eriod  of 
tiie  si  ow,  demonstrati;ns,  using  actual 
cows  for  the  purjio-se  of  illustration, 
were  given  by  various  authorities. 
Group  Meetings 

During  the  jieriod  of  the  sliovv,  imiior- 
(ant  nu'etiugs  were  held  by  tlie  follow- 
ing organizations: 

Stale  Counv'il  of  .\gricultural  Organi- 
zations of  Pennsylvania. 

-Meetings  of  members  of  the  former 
St.ate  Heard  of  .\griciilture  and  Institule 
1  fctiirers. 

Society  of  Pennsylvania  Farm  Women. 

Pennsylvania    Dairymen's    .As.'-ociatlon. 

Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders'  As.so- 
eiaticm. 

Penna.    Ciiiernsey    Breeders'    .Assn. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Holstcin- 
I'riesian  Clubs. 

Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Pennsylvania  Hereford  Cattle  Breed- 
ers' .\ssociati<  n. 

Peunsylv;inia  Breeders'   .\ss  ciation. 

Penna.  Herkshire  Breeders'  Assn. 

Pennsylvania      Slieej)      Breeders'     and 
\'  >'o(»l  (Jrowers'   y\ssociati(>n, 

Penna.    Poland   Cliiiia   Breeders'    Assn. 

Penna.  Chester  While  Breeders'   .\ssn. 

Pennsylvania  State  Diiroc  Jersey 
breeders'   .Association. 

Penna.   Veterinary  Medical   ,\ssn. 

State  Horticultural  Association  of 
I'lnnsylvania. 

Penna.  Vegetable  Growers'  Assn. 

Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers'  Assn. 

Pennsylvania  Bee   Keejiers'  Assn. 

Pennsylvania  State   Poultry   Assn. 

I'ennsylvania  State  Pigeon  Show  Assn. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Market 
Masters. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania  Threshermen  and  Far- 
mers' Protective  Association. 

PennsylvaniH  Farmers'  Cooperative 
'•"ederatlon. 

Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange. 
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More  Milk  Or  It  Costs 
You  Nothing 

"Feed  200  pounds  of  Larro 
to  any  one  cow;  then  if  your 
own  figures  do  not  show  that 
she  gave  more  milk  on  Larro, 
or  if  for  any  other  reason  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  re- 
turn your  two  empty  sacks 
and  unused  Larro  and  get 
every  cent  of  your  money 
back." 

Dealers  selling  Larro  are 
authorized  to  carry  out 
thetermsof  this  agreement. 


What  can  be  fairer,  or  more  sweeping,  than  the 
Larro  guarantee — **the  feed  makes  good,  or 
we  do"? 

You  get  two  bags  from  your  dealer  and  feed 
them  to  one  of  your  cows.  If  Larro  does  not 
produce  more  milk,  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the  empty  sacks 
and  get  your  money  back. 

We  stand  squarely  behind  our  dealers  in 
making  good  this  guarantee,  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  fifteen  years. 

Larro  makes  good — has  always  made  good, 
with  all  dairy  breeds,  because  the  quality  is 
there,  because  the  formula  never  changes  and 
because  Larro  manufacturing  methods  insure 
absolute  uniformity  whenever  and  wherever 
you  buy.    That  is  why  we  dare  guarantee  it. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


arrot 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cowa 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  —  as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


(643) 


FARMERS  KNOW  WHERE 

DOLLARS  COME  AND  GO 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  Pennsylvania 
farmers  know  what  their  farms  are  do- 
ing, the  annual  report  of  K.  L.  Moffitt, 
extension  farm  management  sjiecialist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  shows. 

During  192G,  there  were  HIO  farm 
account  books  distributed  to  farmers  of 
the  state.  Of  this  number,  225  were 
summarized.  Poultrymen  kept  the  most 
records,  3W  being  in  this  group.  Among 
other  tyjies  of  farmers,  ISH  kept  crop 
cost  records,  14.'}  recorded  the  costs  of 
milk  production,  M  kept  records  on  the 
cost  of  producing  beef,  and  25  employed 
this  means  of  knowing  exactly  what 
]irice  they  were  paying  brood  sows  for 
their  little  i)igs. 

The  farm  management  specialists 
assisted  4H0  farmers  during  the  year 
with  management  problems,  and  1918 
farms  were  visited.  In  25  instances, 
assistance  was  extendeil  to  farmers  in 
the  prei)aration  of  farm  leases.  One 
hundred  and  three  lectures  were  given 
to  3963  farmers. 


STATE  COLLEGE  TO 

RADIO  "FARM  AND 

GARDEN"   PROGRAMS 

Rural  residents  of  Pennsylvania  are  to 
have  a  si)ecial  radio  Informational  ser- 
vice each  Monday  night  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  broadcasting  sta- 
tion WPSC.  The  rebuilt  radio  station 
at  the  college  started  the  broadcasting 
of  programs  several  weeks  ago  and  it  is 
planned  to  give  a  "Farm  and  Garden" 
l)rograin  with  the  assistance  of  the 
college  agricultural  specialists  every 
Monday  night  at  8  o'clock.  Timely 
hints  and  talks  will  be  featured  together 
with  emergency  advice  to  farmers  and 
gardeners. 

The  college  station  operators  are 
anxious  to  determine  the  extent  and 
(piality  of  WPSC  reception  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  State,  and  because  the 
.service  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
l)eoi)le  of  these  districts,  the  o])erators 
request  reports  on  efforts  to  tune  in  the 
State  College  broadcasts.  The  station 
is  operating  on  a  261  meter  wave  length. 


PERMITS  AND  LICENSES 

MUST  BE  RENEWED 

Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  F'oods  and  Chemistry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture,  cau- 
tions all  milk  dealers  and  operators  of 
milk  receiving  plants  that  permits  re- 
(piired  by  State  law  must  be  renewed  on 
January  1,  1927.  All  weighers,  testers, 
and  sam|)lers  of  n.ilk  must  also  have 
their  licenses  ren<'wed.  This  caution  Is 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  negli- 
gent parties  who  do  not  take  the  letter 
of  the  l:iw  .seriously  or  who  have  care- 
lessly del.iyed  securing  the  iiermits. 

The  renewal  of  all  licenses  and  per- 
mits is  a  legal  requirement  and  must  be 
j-rouijitly  attended  to,  otherwise,  it  will 
lie  necessary  to  bring  iirosecution  for 
vi  ilation  of  the  law. 


It  will  save  labor  vext  spring  If  lime 
is    si)read   on    the   land    this    winter. 


Clean  cultivation  is  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  against  mice  damage  to  fruit 
trees. 


|l 
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CULTIVATE  A  MERRY  MOOD  AT  THE  TABLE 

Some  Facts  Worth  Considering 


young  and  until 


When  we  were  very 
we  were  somewhat  older,  a  trip  was 
u  most  exciting  experience.  The 
immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  make  us 
utterly  unable  to  eat  any  breaicfast  on 
tile  eventful  day.  Our  tummy  seemed 
to  contract  and  just  refuse  to  accept  any 
food.  Wc  were  not  hungry.  Being 
"journey-proud"  tlie  grown  ups  called 
it.     You  all  know  the  feeling. 

As  we  have  grown  in  wisdom  we  have 
learned  that  our  nervous  system  keeps 
very  close  tab  on  our  digestion,  our 
nerves  being  very  sensitive  to  our 
enu)tions  of  joy,  or  fear,  anger,  pain  or 
iiunger. 

Children  sIh)W  very  quickly  tlie  eflfect 
of  hunger  on  their  nerves.  If  their  meal 
is  delayed  i>ast  tlie  regular  hour  tiiey 
are  restless  and  often  fretful.  It  is  well 
for  Motiier  to  rememl)er  this  on  Sunday 
nuirnings  wiien  grown-jips  like  to  sleep 
and  breakfast  is  later  than  usual.  A 
few  crackers  or  a  glass  of  milk  helps 
wonderfully  to  keep  the  children  happy 
until  the  family  .is  ready  to  eat.  This 
situation  is  very  apt  to  arise  with  little 
folks  who  have  given  up  tiieir  bottle  but 
are  not  yet  on  a  big  boy's  program. 

"Too  tired  to  eat"  is  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion that  reacts  on  the  digestion.  It  is 
very  much  better  to  use  the  time  resting 
thnn  trying  to  eat  at  such  a  time. 

When  the  digestion  is  out  of  sorts  our 
whole  well-being  is  affected.  We  are 
cpt  to  be  irritable  and  worried  and  hard 
to  live  with;  we  are  soured  in  our  out- 
look on  life  and  see  things  through  blue 
glasses.  In  other  words  we  are  a  pessi- 
mist. We  think  entirely  too  much  about 
ourselves  and  always  have  a  long  tale 
of  woe  about  what  we  have  eaten  and 
what   we  cannot  eat. 

We  should  be  entirely  unconscious  of 
our  digestive  processes.  They  are  abso- 
lutely painless.  They  function  much 
better  when  left  alone  to  tend  to  their 
own  business  which  they  are  preemin- 
ently qualified  to  do. 

Wliile      the       immediate       connection 
between  our  digestions  and  our  tempera- 
ment is  obvious,  our  state  of  mind  has 
just  as  tangible  an  effect  on  our  digestion 
and   health.     When   we   worry  over  this 
and    that    thing    that    may    happen    but 
never  does,   we  tend  to   strengthen   and 
build    up    a    most    undesirable    habit — 
Always    looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things 
is  only  a  habit  but  the  more  strongly  it 
is  established  the  harder  it  is  to  uproot. 
Since  our  digestion  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  lives,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  see  that  it  is  in   first  class 
condition.     No    machine    is    expected   to 
do  its  best  work  when  the  joints  need 
oiling  and  .screws  need  tightening.     The 
various    parts    of    the    human    machine 
can  not  be  replaced  when  they  are  worn 
out,    so    we    must    take   especially    good 
care   to  eliminate   friction  and    unneces- 
sary  strain.     The   only   way   to   do  this 
is  to  build  up  a  strong  healthy  body. 
Dr.   E.    V.   McCollum    says   our   stan 


l#«tiia.'>      cAo 
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v.'ithout  ?-  tH*^'**  «"  thi*  kitchen  be  careful  to  watch 
clear  conception  of  what  life  would  be  up  these  points  for  them.  Their  diges- 
witlu)ut  tliem.       We  are  learning 


The 

scl»)ol  health  inspectors  see  an  improve- 
ment in  tlie  ciiildren.  All  this  health 
talk  is  beginning  to  sliow  results. 

If  tliere  should  be  any  organic  trouble 
tiu*  case  belongs  under  a  doctor's  care. 
Very  often  our  below  par  condition  is 
due  to  our  carelessness  in  carrying  out 
the  eight  simple  health  rules. 

Several     elements     contribute    to     the 


tions  reflect  their  surroundings  as  yours 

do. 

That  tlie  food  is  well  chosen  and  well 
cooked  goes  without  saying. 

Most  important  of  all  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  pleasant  meal  is  the 
matter  of  table  talk.  It  should  be  cheer- 
ful, interesting,  informing  and  above  all 
kindly.  Where  there  are  growing  child- 
ren   at    the   table   the   general    character 


ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM 

Our  readers  would  like  information  about  the  ways  in  which  they 
can  use  electricity,  that  important  factor  on  the  farm  today. 

Will  von  not— vou  who  may  be  reading  this  article— answer  the 
various  auestions  below  and  forward  them  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Milk 
Producers'  Keview"?  dive  him  your  experiences,  ask  for  information 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  or  l)ecome  a  part  of  an  article,  to  be 
l)ul)lislied  later,  on  the  use  of  electricity  and  electrical  appliances  on  the 
farm. 

The  following  questiims  may  aid  you  in  formulating  your  replies: 

1.  Do  you  have  electricity  on  tiie  farm? 

2.  Wiiat  has  been  your  experience  with  electrical  appliances?  


3. 
4. 
5. 
(). 


a.  In  the  home  

b.  In  the  barn    

.Are  your  appliances  convenient?   

Do  they  save  labor? 

Do  you  use  an  electric  washing  machine?  

Do  you  have  a  motor  for  your  sewing  machine? 

Have   you   electric  cooking   appliances    ,   stove 

percolator    toaster    fireless   cooker 

Has  their  use  been  satisfactory?    

How  has  the  use  of  electricity  lightened  your  work?  .... 


Do    you    have   your  own    farm    system    for   generating   electricity 
or   is   your   home   wired   for   service   through   an   electric   lighting 

company 

Has  the  use  of  electric  current  been  a  profitable  investment? 

Address  all  replies  and  communications  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Milk 
Producers'  Review",  Boyertown  Building,  1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 


9. 


10. 


cheerful  atmosphere  of  the  meal  which  is 
l)roperly  digested  and  assimilated.  A 
liglit,  airy  room  is  the  first  requisite. 
There  is  something  very  sociable  in  a 
room,  sunny  if  possible,  but  at  least 
flooded  with  light. 

The  room  sliould  l>e  attractively  fur- 
nished. A  dining  room  is  handicapped 
by  the  requirements  of  the  use  to  which 
it  Is  put,  but  there  Is  some  margin  of 
choice  even  at  that.  Well  selected  hang- 
ings at  the  windows  and  flowers  If 
possible  help  out  with  the  furnishing. 

Now  that  Inexpensive  china  can  be 
bought  In  such  attractive  patterns  and 
table  coverings,  whether  oil  cloth  covers 
or  dollies,  are  dainty  and  pretty  there  is 
no  excuse  for  an  unattractive  table.  A 
center  piece  of  either  fruit  or  flowers 
can  be  arranged,  by  taking  a  little 
thought  as  to  the  .seasonal  contributions 
dards  of  health  are  too  low';  that  we  do  of  the  garden  or  field.  A  daughter  often 
not  know  what  to  expect  of  a  100%  enjoys  assuming  responsibility  for  this 
standard;  we  are  too  easily  satisfied.  decoration. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  true,  we  take  aches  Where    farm    hands    have    their    own 


of  the  conversation  is  most  Important. 
In  our  busy  lives  meal  time  is  one  of  the 
few  opportunities  afforded  the  family  to 
get  together  and  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other.  Fortunately  the  farm  family  is 
favorably  fixed  in  this  respect  but  tele- 
phone and  business  calls  will  interrupt 
even  here. 

There  should  be  no  bickerings  or 
fault  finding  at  the  table.  With  a  little 
attentions  from  Father  and  Mother  it 
is  easy  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  telling 
al)out  interesting  happenings  either  out 
of  doors  or  at  school.  Encourage  the 
family  to  look  forward  to  meal  time 
as  an  especially  pleasant  feature  of 
the  day.  There  Is  a  sound  health 
reason  for  being  agreeable  —  it  aids 
digestion. 

The  proper  diet,  fresh  air,  rest  and 
recreation  will  put  us  in  a  state  of  mind 
and  body  that  Is  conducive  to  good 
digestion  and  good  digestion  means  good 
nutrition.  A  calm  and  cheerful  spirit 
will  not  come  all  at  once;  It  is  the  result 


<»f  constant  effort  aided  by  good  health. 

Dr.  McCollum  most  clearly  points  out 
the  way  and  this  wholesome  attitude 
toward  life  when  he  says: 

"There  can  be  no  better  advice  about 
safeguarding  the  digestion  than  the  daiijSfi 
practice  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
religion  as  taught  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Among  the  special  precepts  is  to 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  i.e., 
stop  worrying.  Faith  and  the  doing  of 
good  works;  the  relaxation  of  mind  and 
body  which  goes  with  prayer,  and  the 
exerci.se  of  disinterested  philanthropy 
are  the  most  effective  means  of  restoring 
to  normal  functioning  a  digestive  system 
which  is  debilitated  by  dietetic  errors 
and  misused  by  the  major  emotions. 

A  Few  Appetizers 
Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  season 
we   cast   around    for   something    new   to 
tempt  the  family  appetite.     These  dishes 
will  offer  a  variation. 

Cream  of  Vegetable  Soup 

Mi  c.  finely  chopped  pork  or  bacon 

1  medium  diced  onion 

lV4  c.  diced  potato 

%  c.  diced  carrot 

1    medium   green  pepper  chopped, 
or  1  tbsp.  chopped  parsley 

1  c.  diced  turnip 
Cook  vegetables  and  pork  until  tender 
In  just  enough  water  to  cover.  Add  this 
mixture  of  vegetables  and  water  to  4 
cups  thin  cream  sauce  (4  c.  milk,  4  tbsps. 
flour,  4  tbsps.  butter).  Season  to  taste 
and  serve  hot. 

Vegetables  may  be  browned  with 
bacon  or  pork  in  a  frying  pan  before 
boiling— this  gives  a  different  flavor. 

This  soup,  together  with  whole  wheat 
bread  and  butter  and  a  simple  dessert 
Is  sufficient  for  a  whole  meal. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup 

4  medium  potatoes  2  slices  onion 

2  strips  bacon 

Wash,  peel,  cut  in  cubes  and  cook 
potatoes  In  enough  water  to  cover  untU 
tender.  Rub  through  a  strainer.  There 
should  be  2  cups  mashed  potatoes  and 
liquid.  Add  this  mixture  (left-over 
potatoes  may  be  used)  to  3  cups  of  thin 
cream  sauce  (3  c.  milk,  3  tbsps.  flour,  3 
tbsps.  butter).  Season  to  taste.  Add  ?, 
tbsps.  chopped  parsley  before  serving. 

A  different  flavor  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  catsup,  leeks  or  celery  instead  of 
onion.  Cut  leeks  or  celery  In  very  thin 
.slices  crosswise,  and  cook  in  with  the 
potatoes. 

Chocolate  Gelatin  Pudding 

1  envelope  gelatin 
%  c.  cold  water 

4  c.  milk 

2  ois.  grated  unsweetened  chocolate 

1  c.  sugar 

Pinch  salt 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Scald 
milk,  add  sugar,  grated  chocolate  and 
salt.  When  sugar  is  dissolved  add  soak- 
ed gelatin.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
flavoring.  Turn  Into  mold  dipped  In 
cold  water.  Chill.  Serve  with  plain  or 
whipped  cream. 


No  More 
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STOP  dreading  the  time  when 
your  cows  freshen  I  The 
trouoles  you've  looked  upon  in 
the  past  as  part  of  the  hazard 
of  dairying  are  no  longer  a  men- 
ace to  your  profits.  Dairymen 
without  number  are  now  using 
Kow-Kare  at  freshening  be- 
cause of  its  marvelous  invigor- 
ating action  on  the  reproduc- 
tive organs. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  concentrated  tonic- 
medicine  that  has  no  other  function 
than  the  building  up  of  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  Bjr  using  this 
famous  cow  medicine  with  the  feed 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before  and 
after  freshening  you  are  assured  a 
healthy  cow— and  a  strong,  vigorous 
calf.  Retained  Afterbirth  and  the 
other  disorders  you  have  learned  to 
dread  have  no  terrors  for  you  if  Kow- 
Kare  is  your  reliance. 

Kow-Kare,  used  sparingly  with  the 
feed  helps  your  cows  fill  the  pail  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  of  winter 
feeding— when  dry,  heavy  feeds  put 
an  added  burden  on  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Try  Kow-Kare  when 
troubled  with  Barrenness.  Retained 
Aftert)irth,  Abortion,  Buncnes.  Scours, 
Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Its  health-building 
action  will  give  you  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  its  mone^^  value  to 
you  in  the  business  of  dairying. 


Dairy  Amo.  Co.,  lao.,  LyadoiiTills,  Vt. 

Umk«nt/M9m-K»n,BsgB»lm,  Olmtt  Omntt 
Mtmtif,  Amtrkam  Hft»  Ttmtt,  ttt, 

KOWKARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


*v 


Feed  dealers,  (enerr' 
•tore*,  drugfiata  ha% 
Kow-Kara  —  tl.SB  an 
66«  aisea  (als  krca  can^ 
$6.26).  Full  direction 
on  tha  can.  Mall  order 
■ent  postpaid  If  Toui 
dealer   la    not   ■upplled 

Writt  fvr  fr99  h—h, 
"TksHMmt 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  aal  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  mi  COPPEIED  IBTAL 

SILOS 

StBCIAL  FRICBS  NOW 
CASH  •r  MONTHL  Y  rm9w*mt$ 
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E.  F.  SCHlICHTER  CO. 

■ox  M.  I».         10  •.  1STN  ST..  PNILA. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL  SCHOOLS  EXHIBIT 
AT  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

One  of  the  features  of  tlie  State  Farm 
Products  Show  at  Harrlsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  year  were  exhibits  showing 
products  from  the  laboratories,  farm 
shops  and  home  projects  of  eiglit  thou- 
sand boys  and  girls  taking  Vocational 
Agriculture  and  Home  Making  in  one 
hundred  and  tinrty-five  centers  in  rural 
communities  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  model  jwultry  liouse  showing  the 
desired  equipment  for  an  up  t(»  date 
noultry  wn  w»v.  ni:iHe  uv.  a  i\itrt  nf  flip 
farm  shop  work  In  the  Hickory  Voca- 
tional School,  Washington  County. 

Boys  from  the  Lykcns  Valley  Voca- 
tional School,  Berrysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
demonstrated  the  balancing  of  rations 
as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  i)rogram. 

The  Home  Making  feature  of  the 
Vocational  ?2xhiblt  was  composed  of 
articles  of  clothing  and  needlework  of 
various  types  made  in  sciiools  from  all 
parts  of  the  state.  (lirls  from  the 
Unionville  Vocational  School  equipped  a 
booth  for  giving  food  demonstrations. 

Demonstration  Contest 

A  Demonstration  Contest  was  C(tn- 
ducted  by  the  Bureati  of  Vocational 
Education.  The  competing  demonstra- 
tions were  made  at  a  V^wational  plat- 
form In  the  Vance  Building  during  two 
days  of  the  Farm  Products  Show  and 
attracted  much  attention  from  visitors 
to  the  educational  exhibits. 

Six  $100.00  scholarships  were  awarded 
as  prizes  to  the  Individual  boys  and  girls 
making  the  be.st  showing. 

The  subjects  chosen  from  the  demon- 
strations Illustrated  the  excellent  type  of 
training  which  Is  being  given  to  the  stu- 
dents In  these  vocational  schools,  and 
Included;  acidity  tests  of  soils,  st  ck 
feeds  and  balanced  rations;  milk  testing, 
farm  management,  caponizing,  poultry 
house  equipment,  tree  planting  with 
pruning  and  seed  corn  testing. 

The  Home  Economics  departments 
selected  such  subjects  as  decorating  old 
furniture,  home  making,  wise  buying, 
and  the  use  of  commercial  patterns. 

An  orchestra  from  the  West  I -am  peter 
Vocational    School,    Lancaster,    provided 
music  l)etween  demonstrations. 
State  Project  Contest 

A  .state-wide  Senior  and  Junior  Pro- 
ject Contest  was  conducted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  In.struction  durin<j 
the  Farm  Products  Show.  Twenty-five 
hundred  boys  and  girls  studying  Voca- 
thmal  Agriculture  in  the  Voc-atitmal 
Schools  of  Penn.sylvania  conducted 
projects  during  the  past  summer  which 
netted  them  a  profit  of  $175,000.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  of  these  ]>rojects 
qualified  and  were  entered  in  the  State 
Project  Contest. 

Among  the  awards  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Senior  Corn   Project   Contest 
Name  Address  County 

1.  Benjamin  M.  Herr,  W.  Lampeter,  Lan. 

2.  Arlo  Medice,  Alleg'y  Tp .  Westm'land 

3.  John  Glesner,  Bloservllle,  Cumberlanl 

Senior  Dairy  Project  Contest 

1.  Elmer  Kile,  C.reenwood  H.  S.,  C(»rbia 

2.  I.eon   Ballard,  Troy    Bradford 

3.  Ernest   Vilage.  Conneautville.  Crawfd 
Farm  Home  Improvement  Contest 

1.  Charles  Welshouse,  I.lgonier,  West'I'd 

2.  Herman    Ken.sey,  Ligonier,   West'land 

Fruit  Project  Contest 

1.   Alvln  Hall,  Latrobe   ...Westmoreland 

Senior  Poultry  Contest 

1.  Wayne   Wood.   Newvllle,  Cumberland 

2.  Frank  Stewart,  Latrobe,  Westmorel'd 

3.  Riley  Ross,  Latrobe  . . .  Westmoreland 

Senior  Potato  Contest 
L  David  Neiley,  Towanda Bradford 

2.  Arthur  Daub,  Porter  T'p-,  .Schuylkill 

3.  Benle   Truax,   Ulysses    Potter 

3.  Arthur  Updegrove,  Porter  Tp.,  Sch'k'l 


"If  dairymen 
would  figure  on 

digestible  nutrients 

they  would  find  this  by  far  the 
lowest  cost  feed  sold  today^^ 


100  lbs, 
260  " 
280  « 
200     " 


SAL 


AMCO  24%  UNIVERSAL 

Peanut  Oil  Meal 
Cottonseed  Meal 
Linseed  Meal 
Corn  Distillers 

Grains 
Gluten  Feed 
St.  Wheat  Bran 
Ground  Oats 
Hominy 
Molasses 

Steam  Bone  Meal 
Ground  Limestone 
Salt 


500 

200 

100 

200 

100 

20 

20 

20 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Protein 
Fat 

Carbohydrates 
Fiber 


(Minimum) 
(Minimum) 
(Minimum) 
(Maximum) 


24% 

5% 
45% 


AMCO  247o  DAIRY 

600  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 

80  "  Gluten  Meal 

340  "  Cottonseed  Meal 

260  "  Linseed  Meal 

220  "   St.  Wheat  Bran 

220  "  Hominy 

60  "  Ground  Oats 

160  "  Molasses 

20  "   Steam. Bone  Meal 

20  "  Ground  Limestone 

20  "   Salt 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

Protein  (Minimum)       24% 

Fat  (Minimum)         4% 

Carbohydrates        (Minimum)       45% 
Fiber  (Maximum)        9% 


Digestible  Protein— 21.17% 
Total  Digestible  Nutrients  in 
1507  lbs. 


I  ton—       I 


Digestible  Protein— 20.4% 
Total  Digestible  Nutrients  in 
1477  lbs. 


"rJ 


IN  THIS  statement  about 
Amco  24%  Universal  Dairy 
feed,  M.  F.  Diller  of  Somerset, 
Pa.,  hits  the  nail  right  on  the 
head.  It  appears  in  a  letter 
from  him  which  goes  on  to  say — 
"Two  of  my  cows  are  now  pro- 
ducing over  60  lbs.  of  milk 
daily.  I  have  fed  a  number  of 
different  feeds,  but  never  got 
such  satisfactory  results  as  I 
have  from  the  feeding  of  Uni- 
versal 24%,  Dairy  Ration." 

"If  dairymen  would  figure  on 
digestible  nutrients",  says  Mr. 
Diller.  But  how  can  they  when 
a  feed  is  sold  on  a  closed 
formula? 

The  "digestible  nutrients"  in 
a  ration  means  just  the  part  of 
the  ration  that  the  cow  digests 
and  uses  to  make  milk  or  pro- 
duce a  calf.  Experiments  at 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  have 
worked  out  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness for  all  practical  pur- 
poses how  much  of  each  com- 


monly used  feed  ingredient  the 
cow  digests,  and  how  much 
passes  through  her  system  as 
waste  material. 

Anyone,  using  this  informa- 
tion, can  figure  from  an  open 
form  ula  how  much  of  a  ration 
is  digestible,  and  how  much  he 
is  paying  for  the  feed  that  will 
actually  make  milk.  He  is 
unable  to  do  so,  of  course,  with 
a  closed  formula  feed. 

Every  Amco-mixcd  feed  is 
sold  on  an  open  formula.  Every 
bag  carries  on  the  tag  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients  to  the  ton.  And,  as 
these  formulas  are  subjected 
to  the  check  of  the  College  Feed 
Conference  Board,  the  digesti- 
bility is  never  permitted  to  fall 
below  a  high  standard. 

This  high  digestibility  shows 
up  in  the  milk  pail  and  in- 
creases the  net  income  from 
milk. 


Ask  your  Amco  Agent 


In  Pennsylvania  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture recommends  a  24%  protein 
dairy  feed.  Use  either  Amco  24% 
Universal,  which  is  mixed  on  a  fixed 
formula   which   docs   not   change,   or 


Amco  24%  Dairy  which  is  shifted  to 
meet  market  conditions. 

Study  the  formulas  a  little  and  note 
the  high  digestibility  of  these  two  feeds. 
Get  the  prices  from  your  Amco  Agent 
and  then  make  your  selections. 


Amco 

(feed  mixing  service 

AMERICAN  MILLING  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 
PENNSYLVANIA  DIVISION:  MUNCY.PA. 


This  is  the  mark  of  Amco-mixed  open  formula  dairy,  poultry,  and 

stock  feeds.    If  you  cannot  get  them  through  an  Amco  Agent  in 

your  community,  write  to  the  address  above. 

Amco  mixed  feeds  arc  priced  low,  quality  considered.   They  will 

become  cheaper  as  the  volume  grows  for  the  savings  which 

result  from  large  volume  mixing  will  be  passed  on  to  patrons.  ^ 
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Every  owner 
of  Live  Stock 

should  get 
this  FREE  Book 

Tells  how  to  prevent  and  control 
diseases  of  cows,  pigs,  chickens  and 
other  farm  animals  that  cause  yearly 
losses  of  over  $200,000,000. 
Tells  how  to  PREVENT  or  Treat 

Retained  Afterbirth 

Calf  Scours 

Contagious  Abortion 
Alto  contains  full  discussion  of  Poultry 

Diseases  and  Little  Pig  Diseases 
A  complete  plan  for  sorting  and  disinfect- 
ing sows  without   catching  or  handling. 

Write  for  Book  Today 

Gives  full  directions  for  preventing  and 

controlling  these    diseases  with  B-K. 

Used  on  hundreds  of  t  housands  of  farms. 

Cleansing  and  healing  to  tissue — non- 
poisonous  yet  a  powerful  killer  of 
germs.  Cost  averages  about  a  cent  a 
gallon  as  diluted  to  use. 


Costs  little 


General 
Laboratories 

D«pt.  108B 
Madison,  Wis. 


and  is  reliable" 


Willard 

Stord^^e  Batter> 
and  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition  -storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester.  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 


Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 


West  Chester,  P«. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


February,  1927 


A  farm  inventory  is  the  first  step  in 
keeping  farm  accounts.  On  the  average 
farm  it  requires  about  one-half  a  day 
to  take  it. 


REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY 

CONTROL  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 

INTER-STATE  DAIRY 

COUNCIL 

'I'lu'  foil  )wing  is  a  re]5ort  of  tlio 

work  (lone  l)y  tlie  Quality  C'  ntrol 

i)t'l)artim'nl  of  the  Dairy  Council. 

Dec.  192() 
No.  lusnertions  Made  . . .   1531 

No.  Sediment  Tests   2775 

No.   Meetings  Held   5 

No. Reels  of  Movies 

Sliown    11 

Attendance    301 

No.  Miles  Traveled   ....    12059 
No.  Man  Days  Fairs 

and  Kx 2() 

No.  'renii>.  |)ermits  issued 
up  to  Deeenjber  31st, 

192() 20,980 

No.  Perm,  permits  issued 
u]»  to  December  31st, 

192(i     H,H98 

During  the  month  17  dairies 
dis.'ontimied  from  selling  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  Regula- 
tions -12  of  whidi  were  reinstated 
bef  re  t!ie  niontli  was  uj). 

To  date  ()5,517  farm  inspections 
have    been    made. 


FOURTEEN  MORE  COUNTIES 

FREED  OF  BOVINE  T  B 

Kffe.'tive  January  3rd  of  this  year,  li 
counties  in  10  States  were  added  by 
tile  Inltcil  States  De]:artinent  oi'  .\gri- 
cultiire  to  tiie  list  of  areas  o.Tic"a':ly  re- 
cognized as  free  fri)m  bovine  tuliercu- 
h>sis.  The  e(. unties  are  known  as  '"mod- 
ified  a.rre.iited  areas"  by  reason  of  c;)m- 
))letin,j  of!iei..l  tul)ereidin  tests  of  all 
cattle  witii  the  disclosure  of  not  more 
tiian  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  re-actors 
t«)  the  test.  With  t!ie  removal  of  the  few 
infected  cattle,  if  any,  tl»e  county  is  en- 
titled to  a  i)la.-e  on  tiie  Federal  modified 
accredited  list  when  so  recommended 
by   State   livestock  sanitary   officials. 

Following  is  tiie  list  of  c  unties  that 
have  recently  eradicated  till  erculosis  in 
ti'.e  manner  outlined:  Jerome  County, 
Idaho;  Hiiena  Vista,  Louisa  and  Shelby 
counties.  Iowa;  Fayette  and  Johnson 
counties,  Indiana;  Allen  county,  Kansas; 
Ro.seimiiiion  county,  Miciiigan;  McLeod 
county,  Minnes(ta;  (losjier  c<»unty,  Ne- 
Iiraslia;  Bladen  county.  North  Carolina; 
(lark  county.  South  Dalioti;  Barron  and 
()nedi;i   counties,  Wisconsin. 

Besides  the  areas  mentioned  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
alst)  recognized  as  mo  lifu-d  accredited 
areas  the  town  of  Br  )ok(ield  and  Chelsea 
in  Orange  county,  Vermnt;  and  the 
town  of  Worcester  in  W'as'.ington  coun- 
ty, Vermcmt.  Jn  North  Carolina,  Bun- 
combe county  has  been  re  a 'credited  as 
a  tuberculosis-free  area,  the  original 
period  of  tiiree  years  liaving  expired. 

With  a  total  of  265  counties  and  nine 
parts  of  counties  now  recogn'zed  as  prac- 
tically freed  of  bovine  tiilicreulosi.s,  the 
gradual  extension  of  such  areas  is  largely 
a  matter  of  iiersonnei,  timi',  and  funds. 
The  outlook  for  further  active  eradica- 
tion work  for  1927,  is  unusually  nromis- 
ing,  according  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Kieman, 
Chief  of  the  Tuberculosis  Fradication 
Division  in  the  Fed.*ral  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 


TO   PREVENT  MILK  FEVER 

riioiigii  most  dairymen  are  familiar 
with  tiie  siicvessful  air  treatment  for  In- 
'lating  udders  of  dairy  cows  to  prevent 
fata!  consequence  from  milk  fever,  a 
simple  metliod  for  preventing  the  disease 
is  not  so  well  known.  This  nuilady 
ehicHy  affects  well-nourished,  fleshy, 
heavy-milking  cows  and  generally  fol- 
lows closely   the  act  of  calving. 

A  j)reveiit:ve  treatment  suggested  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United 
States  Dejiartment  of  .Agriculture,  con- 
sists in  ailiiwing  a  susceptible  cow  to  re- 
tain in  the  udder  for  21.  hours  after  e«Iv- 
ing  all  the  milk  except  the  small  quan- 
tity required  by  the  calf.  The  milk 
should  be  taken  if  possible  from  each 
(piarter.  Distention  of  the  udder  by  the 
retained  milk  naturally  f.dlows,  as  in  the 
air  treatment,  and  acts  as  a  preventive 
against  milk  fever.  In  the  Island  of 
Jersey  and  at  the  Biltmore  Farms, 
North  Caro'ina,  where  tliis  jiractlce  is 
common,  the  number  of  milk-fever  cases 
has  greatly  decreased. 

Sanitary  conditions  also  should  be 
looked  after,  such  as  a  supply  of  pure 
air  and  clean  stabling,  with  p'enty  of 
clear,  cool  water  and  laxative  fteds,  such 
as  grasses  and  roots.  The  method  de- 
scribed is  a  means  of  jirevention,  not  a 
cure. 

In  cases  where  t!  e  disease  has  already 
develojied  the  most  practical  method  of 
treatment  is  to  iniect  sterile  atmospheric 
air  into  the  udder  in  order  to  distend  it 
artifieia'ly.  The  treatment  is  best  per- 
formed by  means  «  f  milk-fever  apparatus 
made  especially  for  the  purpose. 


FARM  SANITATION  POSSIBLE 
Sejitic  tanks  contribute  to  better  sani- 
tation about  the  farm  home.  Com- 
munity forms  are  quite  generally  used 
in  many  IVmisylvania  counties.  Ask 
your  county  agent  about  the  procedure 
necessary  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
a    modern    sewage   disjiosal    plant. 


COUNTY  WIDE  MEETINGS 

ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 

I'nf'er  the  ;.usi)ices  of  the  "Inter- 
State",  the  Dairy  C  uiiu"il  and  the 
County  .\gcnts,  meetings  will  be  held 
eacli  evening  at  7:'M)  l\  M.  as  follows: 
Cambridge,  Court  House,  Mon.,  Feb.  21 
Hiirlock,  Harper's  Hall,  Tue.,  Feb.  22 
Faston,  High  School,  Wed.,  Feb.  23 
Centerville,  Court  House,  Thu.,  Feb.  24 
Chestertown,  Court  House,  Fri.,  Feb.  21 

One  meeting  will  also  be  held  at  Prin- 
cess Anne,  at  the  Court  House,  oii 
February  22nd,  at  2:(K)  P.   M. 

Protrrams  of  trreat  iin])ortance  to 
l^'astern  Shore  dairymen  will  be  dis- 
cussed Ity  C.  I.  Coliee,  and  H.  1). 
Alleliach. 

I'litertaiiiment  features  will  be  liy 
"Ha])iiy"  (M)ldsniith  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  and  a  new  play  "Judge 
for  Yourself",  a  mock  trial.  (See  local 
jiosters  for  details.) 
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I'ncle  Ah  says  if  thrift  is  the  found- 
tion  of  success,  honor  and  a  sense  of 
resjionsibility    comjilete    the    structure. 


NEW  FACTS  FOR  POULTRYMEN 
Extensive  investigations  in  breeding 
and  feeding  of  jioiiltry  were  carried  on 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, during  the  last  fiscal  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  chief  of  that  bu- 
reau. In  experiments  with  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
for  increa.sed  egg  jirodiiction,  there  was  a 
higher  projiortion  of  200-cgg  records  than 
during  any  previous  year. 

Other  experiments  with  ];oultry  in- 
volved chick  mortality,  hatchability  and 
fertility  of  eggs,  inher'tance  of  egx  pro- 
duction, and  various  exiH-riiiients  in  feed- 
ing for  egg  production.  In  feeding  tests 
for  egg  jirodiietion,  it  was  found  that 
omitting  limestone,  a  shell-forming  in- 
gredient, from  the  ration,  reduced  egg 
jiroduction  50  per  cent. 
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HICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY -WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  winter  layiriK.  farm  raist'd 
matiirt*  stock,  S.  C  W.  Lpirhoriis.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  R'lcks,  White  OrpiMctoiis.  Aiiconas 
I'.lnck  .It-rsey  riian's,  NVhitc  VVyandottes 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Mii.orcas 
Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  r)n(ks:  ."^LS  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  puaranteed.  I'arce' 
po.st      prepaid.  Halchinp;     eecs     $8.00     p<'r 

100   up.         Several   breeds   ra'ibits.        Circular 
free.      Shii)nieJitK    will    he    nuide    from    one    of 
our   nearest    associated   hntcheries. 
GLEN  EOCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,    New    Jersey 


FOR     SALE     AT     SPECIAL     PRICES 

33  Jcrtey  Pjack  G'anti  (Cockerel*  and  Pnlleto  9  mo.  old) 

fr/  $2.50 
35  R.  I.  Red  PulleU    M.rch -  Hatch  LayinK^  (a  $2.25 
50  R.  1.  Red  Rieedinr  Cocherelt    ^arch  »  alch>  ("  $2.75 
20  BaH  OrpiD^toos   YearlinR  H<n^  7-11  lb.  stock)  ('/   $2.75 
SO  S.  C.  Whi>e  LeKhorn  Puileti  ( '<  m  -.  old)  '<i   $1.35 
45  Sperial  S.  C.  While  Leghorn*  «300  en  atrain- hying) 

01.  $2.75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

GEO.  L.  DAViS.  Boi  101,  Hantingdon,  Pa. 


HAMPTON'S 

BLACK     LEGHORN      CHICKS 

THE     KIND    THAT     LAY 
The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn 
chick   will    please   and   satisfy   you   and 
grow  into  the  best  layer  you  ever  had. 

Circular  free.     Write  to-day. 
A.  E.  Hampton  Hnx  8         Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Unadilla 
Discounts  Mean 
REAL  SAVINGS 


You  can  earn  a  liberal  cash  dis- 
count by  ordering  your  silo  for 
early  shipment.  Order  NOW— 
before  the  big  rush  is  on  at  the 
factory.  It  helps  us— it  helpsyou. 

All  you  need  do  to  save  real 
money  is  to  order  now  I  Don't 
lose  this  money  by  putting  off 
writing.    Act  immediately! 

Ask,  too,  for  our  interesting  big 
catalog  giving  complete  silo  in- 
formation.     Makers  of  storage  tanks, 
water  tubs  and  vats. 

Time   payments  if  de- 
sired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Bos.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CHADIW.* 


PENNSTLVANIA  DAIRYMENS  ASS'N  ANNUAl  MEETINC    SelcCt  thc  fccds   thctt  fit 
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SlI-OS 


FARM 


THE  LONG-LIFE  FENCE  THAT  CUTS  TWO- 
TMIRDS  FROM  THE  COST  OF  FENCE  RE- 
PLACEMENT AND  REPAIRS  ONTME 
FARM.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  1927  CATALOG 
LCAPtLAP  WIRt  CV.         "  '^iiSISosyi'LH.wvA, 


When  Answering  Ads  Menlion  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review 


Name  Address  County 

\    P.  Irwin,  Clmdds  Ford   Chester 

i  .   K.   Pcuchery,  Belleville   Mifflin 

(■.o.  Wilson,  Boiling  Springs    .Cum'land 

C     E.  Marshall,  West  Chester Chester 

John  W.  Haudabaiigh,  Carlisle,  Cum'land 

I.loyd  H.  Diehl,  Lutzville   Bedford 

(  .  A.  Fox,  Tocopson Chester 

(ito.  L.  Snyder,  Carlisle   Cum'laiul 

1  .wis   Satterthwaite,  Newtown    ..Bucks 

,l;(s.  Speirs,  Downingtown    Chester 

IVnnhurst  State  Sch.,  I'ennhurst. Chester 

I  iiiford  Benner,  Langhorne   Bucks 

I'orter  Farms,  Phoenixville    Chester 

II  I.  Gray,  Honey  Grove   Juniata 

Owen  Gerhard,  Pahn    Berks 

Aaron  Erdman,  Elizabethville  ..Daiiplun 
.loseph  M.  Conard,  Mechanicsburg,  Cum. 
(     E.  Mather,  West  Chester  Chester 

llieorous    Kaiiffman,    Mifflint'n,   Juniata 

.    \\.  L.  Jones,  Westtown    Chester 

I  (n.  C.  Yoder,  Allensville  Mifflin 

Herds  Averaging  350  to  400  Pounds 

.1.  W.  Burket,  Tyrone Rhdr 

C.  A.  Musser,  Oakland  Mills   ...Juniata 

A.  N.  Lehman,  Carlisle Cumberland 

,l.)hn   F.   Nace,  McAUisterville.  .  .Juniata 
Delaware  County  Home,  Lima. ,  .Chester 

Jesse  Lehman,  Carlisle  Cumberland 

I).  Q.  Adams,  Mifflintown   Juniata 

W.  D.   Koontz,  Lutzville  Bedford 

llmer  C.  Ludt,  C^irlisle Cumberland 

A.  K.  Rothenberger,  Landsdale M't'g 

r.  R.  Auker,  Mifflintown  Juniata 

Frank  D.  Gross,  Thompsontown,  Juniata 
Walter  Rupp,  Mechanicsburg,  Cum'land 

.1.  B.  Byler,  Allensville Huntingdon 

J    W.  Siel)er,   McAUisterville   ...Jimiata 
n.    K.    McCuUough,  Newville,  Cum'land 

I).  A.  Morrow,  Tyrone   Blair 

(  .  E.  Koontz  &  Son.s,  Lutzville,  Bedford 
Herds  Averaging  400  Pounds  or  More 
Name  Address  County 

Kaymond  Shughart,  Carlisle,   .Cum'land 

.1.  H.  Lear,  Carlisle   Cumberland 

H.  H.  King,  Belleville  Mifflin 

.1.  C.  Koontz  &  Son,  Lutzville. .  .Bedford 

Harry  Clark,  Breezewood    Bedford 

rrsiiius  College,  CoUegeville   Mont'y 

i.  J.  Degan  &  Son,  Mifflintown.  .Juniata 

Allen  Eshelman,  Everett  Bedford 

(  .  J.  Cunningham  &  Son,  Mifflint'n,  Jim. 
Wm.  H.  Landis,  E.  Greenville  ...Mont'y 

I\ o  V.  Otto,  Carlisle Cumberland 

.Jesse  C.  Kurtz,  Carlisle   Cumberland 

Fluid  Milk  Exhibit 
The  exhibit  of  IMi  entries  of  milk,  dis- 
played in  the  Emerson  Brantinghani 
Building,  was  the  largest  and  best  show 
«)f  this  cliaracter  ever  held  and  we  be- 
lieve holds  the  record  in  the  I'nited 
^itates. 

There  were  11.3  in  Class  .\,  milk  from 
Tuberculin  Tested  herds;  19  samples  in 
Class  B,  from  imtested  herds;  2  in  Class 
C,  certified  milk  and  12  in  Class  D, 
pastuerized  milk. 
One   sample  scored  99  points  and  69 


piaec 


III     iiir 


the     various 


per  cent  of  all  entries  ranked  above  9(» 
points.  Almost  90  per  cent  of  the 
samples  offered  for  competition  came 
from  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  and  Howell,  Chester  County, 
won  first  prize  and  a  gold  medal  for  the 
best  four  pints  of  raw  milk  from  tiil>er- 
ciilin  tested  cows. 

R.  D.  Carter,  Lancaster  County,  exiii- 
bited  the  best  raw  market  milk  while 
tiie  Lenker  Farm  Dairy,  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty, took  first  prize  for  certified  milk. 

Abbott's     Alderney     Dairy,     Philadel- 
l)iiia,    was    awarded     first 
pasteurized  milk  class. 

The     prize     winners     in 
classes: 

Name  Address  County 

a.  Haw    Market   Milk  from    T.   B.    Free 
Cows. 

Thomas  &  Honell,  Whitford   ...Chester 

S.  H.  Markey,  Loysburg   Bedford 

P.  W.  Smith,  New  Hope   Chester 

D.  R.  Hess,  Lancaster   Lancaster 

G.  L.  Wilkinson,  Landenburg    .  .Chester 
Allen  Eshelman,  Everett   Bedford 

b.  Raw    Market   Milk. 

B.  D.  Carter,  Christiana Lancaster 

Meyer  Hess,  Gordonville   l^ancaster 

J.  H.  Longenecker,  Williamsburg.  .Blair 

Frank  Cook,  Quincy    Franklin 

J.  F.  Newtown  Brown,  Waynesb'o,  F'k'n 
F.  L.  Lowrey,  Coatesville   Chester 

c.  Certified  Milk. 

I.«nker  Farm  Dairy,  Harrisb'g,  Dauphin 
Abbots    Alderney   Dairies,  Phila.,   Phila. 
(1.     Pasteurized  Milk. 
Abbots    Alderney    Dairies,  Phila.,   Phila. 
Woodlawn  Dairy,  Scranton,  Lackawanna 

Supplee- Wills-Jones,    Phila Phila. 

John  Shenk,  Lancaster  Lancaster 

D.  R.  He.ss,  Lanca.ster Lancaster 

J.  E.  Harshbarger,  Altoona   Blair 

Butter  Awards 

J.  E.  May,  of  Dover,  York  County, 
exhibited  the  best  pound  of  farm  butter 
while  the  Hershey  Creamery  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  exhibited  the  best 
pound  of  Creamery  Butter,  George  A. 
Taylor  and  F.  J.  Doan,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  were  the  Judges. 

The  four  prize  winners   in  each  class 
were  as  follows: 
Class   A.     Farm  Butter. 

Name  Address  County 

J.  E.  May,  Dover York 

Harry  Ranch,  Harrisburg Daui>hiii 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Tallman,  Tower  City,  Dau'n 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hosier,  Berwick   ..Columbia 
Class  B.     Creaipery  Butter. 
Hershey  Creamery,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 

Cireenville  Dairy,  Greenville Mercer 

State  College  Cr'm'y,  State  College,  Cen. 
Indiana  Cooperate   Dairy,  Indiana,   Ind. 


MOON  FARMING  IS  MOONSHINE 


) 
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.Moon  farming,  according  to  the  Weath- 
.  r  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  lias  alisolutely  no 
siijiport  from  any  scientific  point  of  view. 
By  "nH)on   farming"  is  meant  sowing  or 

eaping,  breeding  or  butchering,  shing- 
.ing  or  shearing,  or  any  other  farm  ac- 
tivities sii)>posed  to  l>e  affected  by  the 
"dark"  of  the  "light"  or  some  other 
phase  of  the  moon.  For  example,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
was  forbidden  by  law  in  France  to  fell 
trees  between  new  nmon  and  full  m(K>n. 
Many  old  .sayings  bear  witness  to  the 
(ommon  belief  in  guiding  farm  practice 
liy  the  state  of  the  motm,  such  as: 
".Sow  peas  and  beans  in  the  wane  of 
the  moon; 

Who    soweth    them    sooner,    he   soweth 
too  soon." 
The  .scientist  ))oints  out  that  the  chief 


things  affecting  the  growth  of  crops  at 
any  stage  are:  Temperature  of  soil  and 
air;  comjMisition  of  adjacent  atmosphere; 
kind  and  intensity  of  light;  presence  or 
absence,  and  .severity  of  plant  disease; 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  loose  or 
compact;  fertility  of  the  .soil;  and  quan- 
tity of  other  vegetation,  or  weeds,  pres- 
ent. Meteorologists  can  show  that  the 
moon  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
these  conditions  affecting  crops.  It  has 
no  influence  on  weather  or  soil.  Even 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  is  not  nearly 
inten.se  enough  to  have  any  effect  on 
plant  growth  or  plant  diseases. 

The  conclusion  therefore  is  necessarily 
that  'moon  farming"  is  'moonshine,"  and 
that  the  only  good  it  ever  did  was 
through  the  sy.stematizing  of  farm  work, 
fixing  a  time  for  all  activities,  and  the 
force  it  imparted  to  that  very  necessary 
injunction,  "Do   it  now." 


Philip  H.  Dewey,  of  Gaines,  Tioga 
(  ounty.  Pa.,  master  of  the  Penn.sylvania 
.State  Grange,  has  been  appointed  by 
(Governor  Fisher,  of  that  state,  as  mana- 
licr  of  the  State  Workmen's  Insurance 
I'tmd. 


Mapping  out  the  fields  and  planning 
the  crops  to  be  grown  in  them  are  two 
important  features  of  good  farm  manage- 
ment. Doing  these  es.sential  tasks  now 
is  better  than  waiting  until  field  work 
starts. 


YOUR  farm 
YOUR  herd 

Dairy  farms,  and  dairy  herds,  differ  greatly.  What's  good  for 
one  herd  may  not  be  best  for  another.  That's  why  Quaker 
offers  a  complete  line  of  feeds,  and  helps  you  to  determine 
exact! V  the  combination  that  will  give  you  the  best  results. 


Use  prepared  feeds.  They  save  time  and 
labor  and  insure  a  proper  supply  of  min- 
erals, vitamins  and  proteins.  But  use  the 
JL  feeds  that  meet  your  particular  conditions.  J[ 


One  of  these  good  rations,  selected  with 
consideration  for  the  hay,  and  other  rough- 
age you  have  {or  used  with  Quaker  Sugared 
Schumacher)  will  give  you  a  combination 
ideally  suited  to  your  conditions  and  herd. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  is  the  fa^ 
mous  palatable  and  digestible  carbohy- 
drate feed.    Our  special  process  enables 
us  to  make  this  a  dry,  clean  molasses  feed 
that  is  easy  to  handle.  Milch  cows  relish 
it.  It  may  be  used  with  one  of  the  three 
Quaker  high  protein  rations  as  the  car- 
bohydrate part  of  your  feed.  It  is  ideal 
for  young  stock,  dry  stock,  horses,  and 
swine,  too. 
Send  for  free  book,  "The  Dairy  Herd."    It  tells  you  just 
what  you  want  to  know  about  feeding  and  gives  other  valu- 
able information  on  the  management,  breeding,  and  selec- 
tion of  dairy  cows. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Quaker 
Feeds  write  us  direct  for  informa- 
tion on  where  you  can  obtain  them. 

Made  by 

The  Quaker  Qdts  G>mpaiiy 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker 

Ful'O'Pep 

Poultry  Feeds 


Quaker 

Dairy 

Rations 


Quaker 

SchMTiuither 

Feeds 


Quaker 
Qreen  Cross 
Hotse  Feed 


(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  249,  Chicago,  111. 
Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  book,  "The  Dairy  Herd. 

Name 

Address 

Town State 


ff 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL  SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Nleetinfifs. 

Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Now!  More  than  650,000 

Co-ws  Milked  -with 

De  Laval  Milkers 

Proof  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  De  Laval  Milkers  is  shown  in  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
which  are  being  put  to  use  by  progressive  dairymen  everywhere.  With  more  than  650,000  cows  (including 
some  of  the  highest  producers  in  the  world,  and  many  owned  by  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations, 
public  institutions,  producers  of  Certified,  Special  and  Grade  A  milk)  now  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers, 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  De  Laval  milking  is  firmly  established. 

Thousands  of  De  Laval  users  say  that  it  has  made  dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable  for  them,  that 
it  milks  their  cows  better  and  quicker  than  ever  before,  and  produces  more  and  cleaner  milk. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more  cows  by  hand,  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Your  only 
regret  will  be  that  you  didn't  get  one  sooner.      See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  send  coupon  for  full  information. 


Outfits  for  any 
size  herd.  Sold 
on  easy  terms. 
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Milk 


INTER-STATE 
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WHO  IS  MAKING  MONEY 

IN  DAIRYING  AND  WHY? 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


r 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  9815 
165  Broadway,  New  York;   600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Send  me  your  Milker  D     Separator  Q     catalog    (check  which) 


Name 


Town 


]    State R.  F.  D. 


No.  Cows 


The  que.stion  of  "Who  Is  Making 
Money  Dairying  and  "Why?"  is  one  that 
is  of  interest  to  every  producer  of  milk 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory.  I  am  go- 
ing to  discuss  it  today  froni  the  stand- 
point of  who  is  making  money,  where 
the  dairyman   is   located   who   h  making 

money,  and  some  of  the  reasons  why  he 
is  making  money. 

But,  first,  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  opportunities  that  the 
Delaware  and  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land farmers  have  in  dairying.  .Just 
what  advantages  do  the  dairymen  in 
this  territory  have  over  those  dairymen 
in  other  sections  who  ship  their  milk 
to  Philadelphia,  or  over  the  dairymen 
in  general  throughout  the  United 
States? 

First, — the  territory  of  the  Inter-State 


longer  than  is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  States,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  turn  the  cows  out  to  pasture 
a  little  earlier  in  the  spring  and  per- 
mitting them  to  remain  on  pasture  some- 
what later  in  the  fall.  This  naturally 
tends  to  slightly  cut  down  the  cost  of 
production  of  milk. 

There  is  still  another  great  advantage 
that  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  farmer 
has  over  dairymen  throughout  the 
United  States,  although  this  last  advan- 
tage is  somewhat  general  throughout 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
That  is,  that  the  eastern  dairymen  are 
operating  farms  tiiat  have  not  been  un- 
duly inflated  in  value  during  the  last  few 
years.  Good  farm  land  in  many  parts  of 
Eastern  Shore,  is  selling  today  for  about 
the    same   price   that    it    sold    for,    some 


' '  -  ■    -  —'^ 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS 

ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 

County  Wide  Meetings  in  Maryland  and  Delaware 


A  number  of  meetings  educational  in 
character  but  unique  in  the  method  of 
presentation  were  lu'ld  at  various  ])oints 
on  the  Eastern  Sliore  of  Maryland  and 
in  Delaware,  during  tlie  week  of  Febru- 
ary 21st  to  2.5th  inclusive. 

Through  these  meetings  and  demon- 
strations a  message  of  great  importance 
was  presented  to  tiie  Dairymen  of  tiiese 
sections  in  wliich  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
Extension  Service  cooperated. 

The  meetings,  which  were  all  of  a 
similar  character,  were  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, Princess  Anne,  Hurlock,  Easton, 
Centreville  and  Chestertown  "  in  Mary- 
land and  at  Middletown,  Delaware. 


Cambridge  Meeting 

A  synopsis  of  the  Cambridge  meet- 
ing, as  lield  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 21st  will  present  a  general  out- 
line of  each  of  the  meetings,  which  in 
every  instance  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

At  this  meeting  wliicii  was  held  in  the 
Court  Plouse,  County-Agent  W.  R. 
McKnight,  presided  and  introduced  C. 
I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council,  who 
made  an  address  on  the  subject,  "Who 
is  Making  Money  in  Dairying  and 
W^hy?"  (This  address  is  printed  in 
full  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review). 

Professor  "Happy"  Goldsmith  spoke 
on  "The  Face  Value  of  Your  Commun- 


SOME    COMPARISONS    OF    PRODUCTION    RECORDS 
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A. — Sales  per  cow  per  year  of  10,811  cows 
at  10  typical  Pennsylvania  receiving 
stations  in  1926  varied  from  5,047 
lbs.   to  5,894   lbs. 

B. — Average  sales  per  cow  at  above  10 
stations  5,589   lbs. 


r. — A  low  producing  district  3.999  lbs.  per 
cow  per  year  (whole  milk  plant 
recently   opened). 

K. — Kci'ords  of  leading  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciations  in   Pennsylvania. 

I). — Production  per  cow  in  1925  was  9,650 
lbs. 


F. — Production    per   cow   in    1926   was   10,375 

lbs. 
(i. — Sales   per    cow    i)er   year   of    33,122   cows 

at     the     Del-.Mar     Peninsula     receiving 

stations  during  1926  varied  2,657   lbs. 

to  4,903   lbs. 


H. — Average  production  of  G  in  1926  was 
3.219  lbs. 

T. — Average  sales  per  cow  for  1926  at  10 
Pennsylvania    stations   was    5,589    lbs. 

•J. — Average  sales  per  cow  for  1926  at  high 
producing  Pennsylvania  district  ship- 
ping to  Philadelphia  was  9,541  Ibo. 


Milk  Producers'  Association  is  right  at 
the  door  of  the  leading  markets  for 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States. 
The  great  centers  of  population  are 
within  a  radius  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  of  this  territory,  which  is  an 
advantage  that  would  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  the  mid-western  farmer  who 
desires  to  increase  his  dairy  operations. 

The  Second  advantage  that  you  in 
Delaware  and  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  have,  is  that  you  are  located 
in  a  climate  that  is  somewhat  milder 
than  that  in  most  sections  given  over 
to  dairying.  You  can  do  with  a  little 
less  in  the  way  of  buildings  on  the  farm 
and  thus  cut  down  the  overhead  on  the 
dairy  farm  operations.  If  we  were  to 
go  through  Pennsylvania,  New  York  or 
other  leading  dairying  states,  we  would 
fmd  that  the  barn  on  the  average  dairy 
farm  would  cost  from  six  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
replace  it  today.  Barns  holding  the 
same  number  of  cows  can  be  constructed 
in  Delaware  and  Maryland  much  more 
cheaply  than  this  and  can  still  be  con- 
veniently arranged  and  be  suitable  for 
housing  the  cows  comfortably. 

Third, — The  growing  season  for  pas- 
ture   crops    on    the    Eastern     Shore    is 


fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Even  during 
the  war  period  there  was  not  a  marked 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  middle  west.  I 
know  of  no  place  in  the  United  States 
where  good  land  can  be  obtained  at  a 
lower  price  than  right  here  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Having  all  these  advantages,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  other  sections  in 
the  Philadelphia  territory  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  and  make  a  good  profit. 
Undoubtedly,  they  would  make  a  good 
prifit,  if  they  had  the  same  production 
of  milk  per  cow,  as  the  dairymen  have  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  other  dairying  states.  However, 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  cow  and 
the  Delaware  cow  do  not  produce  nearly 
as  much  milk  as  do  cows  on  the  dairy 
farms   of  Pennsylvania.  . 

We  have  recently  made  a  survey  of 
the  amount  of  milk  the  farmers  sold 
fronj  tltoir  cows  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  Inter-State  territory.  We  have  a 
record  of  the  number  of  cows  each  far- 
mer owns.  By  taking  the  total  amount 
of   milk    bought  at   the    Receiving   Sta- 

( Continued  on  p»K«  1) 


At  all  of  these  meetings  addresses  were 
made  by  C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inter-State  Dairy  Coimcil,  on 
the  subject  "Who  is  Making  Money  in 
Dairying  and  Why?"  President  H.  D. 
Allebach  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  made  an  address 
on  "Some  New  Problems  for  Our 
Dairymen",  while  local  speakers  at  many 
of  the  meetings  made  addresses  on  local 
agricultural  topics. 

Professor  "Happy"  Goldsmith  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Ill- 
inois entertained  with  his  unusual  line 
of  popular  entertainment,  which  has  been 
given  to  a  large  ntmiber  of  audiences. 
He  also  made  addresses  at  many  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  different  localities 
where    the    meetings    were    scheduled. 

A  new  Dairy  Council  Play  "Judge  For 
Yotirself  was  presented  by  members 
of  the  Quality  Control  Department  at 
each  of  the  meetings.  The  play  is  staged 
as  a  mock  trial  of  a  bottle  of  milk.  It 
made  its  first  appearance  at  the  Cam- 
bridge meeting. 

The  program  for  the  week  was  a  full 
one.  In  instances  it  included  several 
meetings  a  day  and  at  points  consider- 
able distance  apart. 


ity",  wliicli  was  exceptionally  well  re- 
ceived. 

President  H.  D.  Allebach,  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  in 
presenting  "Some  New  Problems  for 
Our  Dairymen",  outlined  briefly  the  mod- 
ification of  the  basic  and  surplus  pro- 
visions of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
for  1927,  under  which  producers  would  be 
paid  by  cooperating  dealers  on  the 
higher  of  the  two  established  basic 
quantities  made  in  1925  and  1926.  He 
urged  the  use  of  more  economic  princ- 
iples in  milk  production  and  pointed 
out  that  the  producer  must  meet 
the  demands  of  the  world  market,  both 
as  to  quality  of  production  and  as  to 
price.  Dairymen  should  conduct  their 
l)usiness  on  a  business  like  basis  if  they 
mean  to  be  successful. 

There  is  real  economy  in  making  one 
cow  do  the  work  of  two,  as  far  as  milk 
production  is  concerned.  It  reqtiires  a 
little  more  feed,  but  less  care  and  labor. 
He  warned  prodticers,  however,  not  to 
carry  this  to  extremes,  over  production 
in  dairying  might  be  just  as  disastrous 
as  has  been  the  over  production 
of  certain  staple  farm  products.  Pro- 
duce   safely    and    sanely    and    tiic    dairy 
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tit»n  wf  a IV  ;ilik-  to  com|)utf  tlu'  ascragf 
iiuinbi-r  of  pounds  of  milk  sold  by  tlu* 
faniitTs.  • 

\Vf  did  that  same  tiling  througluml 
Pt-niisylvaiiia,  New  Jersey,  and  in  all 
sections  of  the  Inter-State  territory. 
After  we  secured  these  figures  we  were 
amazed  to  find  that  there  was  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  production  t)t 
milk  j)er  cow  in  some  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory. We  found  that  if  we  were  to 
take  a  group  of  typical  receiving  sta- 
tions and  figure  out  the  |M»unds  of  milk 
being  sold  at  those  receiving  stations, 
the  ones  in  Pennsylvania  were,  as  repre- 
sented by  figures  here  »mi  the  chart. 
(See  Chart  A.  H.  C.)  In  otiier  words, 
these  are  typical  Pennsylvania  receivinu; 
stations.  They  are  representative  of  all 
Pennsvlvanla  receiving  stations — not  the 


may  make  a  profit  with  ^,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  take 
(i,()0(),  due  to  different  conditions  under 
wiiicli  the  farms  are  operated.  We  are 
assutning  that  farmers  are  making  a 
little  money  in  the  business  because  thev 
are  sticking  to  it.  If  they  were  noi 
making  money  they  would  be  going  out 
ot  the  liusiness.  A|)parently,  when  tney 
have  a  production  of  .5,-589  pounds  of 
milk,  the  dairymen  in  those  .sections  ar" 
making  a   little  money. 

This  group  of  dairymen  up  through 
Pennsylvania  are  largely  going  to  deter- 
mine the  price  you  get  for  your  milk. 
Perha{)s  for  a  great  numy  years  to  come 
your  market  will  be  in  Philadel|)hia. 
The  farmers  in  Peiuisylvania  suj)ply 
altout   ()2',     of  all    the    milk    Philadelphia 


consumes.     If    we    take    the    m 


ilk    V 


enn- 


produced  9,()50  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 
Yon  miglit  think  that  the  maximum  had 
been  reached,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  same  group  of  farmers  in  192()  pro- 
duced 10,37.5  i)ounds  <»f  milk  per  cow! 
hy  carefully  eliminating  a  few  more  of 
their  lower  j)roducers  aiul  bringing  into 
j)roduction  heifers  from  their  better 
cows,  liu'V  were  anie  io  make  liii>  in- 
crease in  production,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
;hat  their  j)roduction  was  already  very 
high. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  relation- 
sliip  between  the  amount  of  milk  j)ro- 
dueed  and  sold  per  cow  and  the  system 
of  farming  that  exists  in  various  ])arts 
of  the  Inter-Sate  territory.  When  we 
get  into  a  locality  where  men  are  own- 
ing their  own  farms,  they  ])roduce  and 
seil  more  milk  than  in  the  sections  where 


amount   produced  in  Pennsylvania.) 

In  the  central  part  of  the  Shore  the 
production  again  drops  and  south  of 
the.se  receiving  stations  the  production 
jier  cow  is  even  lower.  Talbot  County 
has  the  record  of  having  sold  less  milk 
per  cow  than  any  other  group  of  receiv- 
ing stations  in  the  whole  Inter-State 
niiiiiriy — ii.s  |>roviuCiii>ri  pcv  con"  iS  very 
low. 

In    some    of    the.se    sections    less    than 
:i,0()0    pounds    of   milk    per    cow    is    pro- 
duced    yearly.        Through    this     section  ^ 
there  are  fewer  silos,  fewer  land  owners^* 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  tenants,  who, 
unfortunately,    have     not     the     dairying. 
e({uipment,  they  have  in  the  other  sections 
of    the    territory.     Queen    Anne    County 
l)erhaps  has  the  best  c«)ws  of  any  section 
on    the   Eastern   Shore — thev   have   a  lot 
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best— not   the   poorest,  but   the   average. 
When   we  came  to  count  the   nunil)er 
of  cows,  we  found  that  the  ten  receiving 
stations     had     10,811     cows.       Farmers 
bringing  milk  to  those  stations  averaged 
a    little   over    1,000   cows    to   each    plant. 
In  the  year  1926  tho.se  farmers  deliver- 
ed 60,905,832  pounds  of  milk,  or  an  aver- 
age production  of  5,589  ]>ounds  of  milk 
per  cow  for  the  year.     That  means  that 
this  group  of  farmers,  with  over  10,000 
cows,  had  cows  that   were  producing  on 
an   average  of   6,000   pounds   of   milk   a 
year,    because    every   one    of    them    un- 
doubtedly   kept    some    milk    at    home    to 
feed    their    families,    their    calves,    etc., 
but  they   actually    sold   5,589    pounds   of 
milk  during  the  year. 

Just  for  comparison  we  ]»ut  on  one  of 
the  poorer  receiving  stations  in  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa.,  where  the  product itm  is 
not  nearly  so  high  per  cow.  These  far- 
mers .sold  only  3,997  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow,  whereas  tlie  average  sale  at  the 
ten  typical  receiving  stations  was  5/>89 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 

The  question  was  asked  at  Harris- 
btirg.  Pa.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  to  how 
much  milk  a  cow  had  to  give  in  order  for 
the  dairyman  to  get  a  profit.  Xo  one 
coidd  answer  that  question,  and,  I  doubt 
whether    it    can    be    answered.     A    man 


sylvania  produces  and  the  milk  New 
Jersey  produces  for  Philadelphia,  we 
have  a  large  percentage  of  Philadel- 
j)hia's  needs  supplied  by  these  tw«) 
states.  Therefore,  that  group  of  far- 
mers producing  a  large  percentage  of  all 
milk  consumed  in  Philadelphia  will 
greatly  determine  the  price  which  every- 
one will  get  for  the  milk  shipped  to  that 
city. 

We  took  another  group  of  dairymen  in 
Pennsylvania  and  found  that  during  the 
year  of   1925   there  was  one  group  that 
produced  9,650  ]>ounds  of  milk  per  cow, 
for  all  the  cows  in  all  the  herds.     (See 
Chart   D.   E.    F.)     Of  course   there   were 
some  better  and  some  jworer,  but  the  av- 
erage of  all  the  cows  was  9,6.50  pounds. 
H(»w  did  they  get  that  high  production? 
They   had    good   bulls   and  bred   up   and 
raised  better  cows.     Then  they  had  pro- 
])er    equipment    to    take    care    of    those 
cows;  they  had  proper  feed  and  in  suffi- 
cient amounts;  they  kept  records,  weigh- 
ing the   milk,  testing  it,  and  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  feed  so  that  they  would 
know    which    cow    was    (»i>erating    at    a 
l)rofit  or  at  a  loss.     They   began  to  dis- 
l)Ose  of  the  poor  prodticers,— selling  them 
to  the  butcher,— getting  rid  of  them.    In 
tiiat  way  they  gradually  rai.sed  their  pro- 
duction to  the  p(»int  where  in   1925  they 


the  (lairymen  rent  their  farms.  The 
reas(m,  perhaps,  is  this.  The  farmer  who 
owns  his  farm  has  equipment  for  dairy- 
ing— he  has  a  silo—  and  he  is  growing 
feed  for  his  cows.  In  many  cases  the 
tenant  farmer  cannot  get  the  equipment 
to  dairy,  with.  He  has  no  silo  and  he 
tloesn't  have  the  land  t«»  grow  the  feed 
he  should  have  for  his  dairy. 

This  chart  illustrates  very  well  the 
fact  that  where  there  is  the  greatest 
percentage  of  farm  owners  operating 
their  farms,  there  we  find  the  highest 
production  of  milk  per  cow.  Where 
there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  farms 
oj>erated  by  tenants,  there  we  find  the 
lower  production  of  milk  per  cow. 

In  one  section  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Eastern  Shore,  farmers  are  favored 
with  conditions  that  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  Chester  County,  Pa.  It  has  the 
highest  production  per  cow  of  any  plant 
on  the  whole  Eastern  Shore  or  in  the 
territory  as  represented  by  this  chart. 
As  we  go  on  down  the  Shore  the  ])roduc- 
tion  decreases.  Receiving  Stations  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  nearer  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  come  next,  with  a 
little  lower  production.  On  leaving 
there,  there  is  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  milk  the  farmers  .sell  per 
cow.     (It  is  considerably  lower  than  the 


of   good   cows,   but   have   never   had   an 
«)pj>ortunity  to  produce. 

The  production  again  increases  south 
of  Talbot  County.  This  is  largely  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  receiving 
stations  are  located  in  newer  districts 
and  the  farms  are  operated  by  men  who 
have  just  recently  gone  into  the  milk 
business.  Being  new  milk  producers, 
they  have  gone  into  it  in  a  little  different 
manner  than  the  older  producers.  They  A 
have  better  cows  and  are  taking  better 
care  of  them.  In  Hurlock,  particularly, 
the  production  begins  to  climb  a  little. 
At  Princess  Anne  we  find  the  produc- 
tion considerably  higher  than  at  the 
older  stations.  At  Nassau  and  Harr- 
ington, also,  we  have  a  higher  production 
of  milk  per  cow  than  at  the  older  sta- 
tions.    (See   Chart   G.,   H.) 

Taking  the  entire  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  and  the  State  of  Delaware, 
we  find  that  the  milk  producers  actually 
sell  3,219  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per 
year  to  the  buyer,  as  c«»mpared  with 
5,689  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  per  year, 
sold  by  the  dairymen  in  typical  Penn- 
sylvania territories. 

How  can  we  compete  in  .selling  milk 
(Ml  the  same  market,  at  the  same  price, 
with     the    dairymen    of    other    sections, 

(CoMfiniH'd    on    pnge    10) 


Over  eight  hundred  members  of  the 
Del-Mar-Va  Eastern  Shore  Association 
composed  of  representative  leaders  in  ag- 
riculture and  transportation  on  the  F.ast- 
ern  Shore,  together  with  delegates  from 
Philadelphia  organizations  within  that 
area,  assembled  at  Salisbury,  Maryland, 
on  February  16th  and  17th,  1927.  Tlie 
occasion  was  called  "The  Del-Mar- V.i 
Takes  Inventory  Congress." 

When  the  Del-Mar-Va  Eastern  Shore 
Association  was  organized  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  the  following  statement  of 
f  purposes  was  adopted: — 

It  is  organized  under  a  system  of  mem- 
bership with  two  particular  classes,  in- 
dividual memberships  and  institutional 
memberships.  It  is  its  purpose  to  fimc- 
tion  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  through  bureaus  and  committees 
such  as  the  following: — 

1 — Administration 

2 — Traffic  and  Transportation 

3 — Information  and   Publicity 

4 — Research 

5 — Extension  and  Finance 

6 — Industrial 

7 — Marketing 

8 — Better    Business    Practices 

During  the  past  year  the  officers  of  the 
Association  have  been  Fred  P.  Adkins, 
President,  and  G.  Lay  ton  Grier,  Senior 
Vice  President;  Harvey  J.  Hill,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  and  Milford  Nathan, 
Treasurer. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  the  Congress 
were   as   follows: 

The  Outstanding  Problems  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula. 

The  Problems  of  Land  Settlement  and 
Community  Development. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Resort  Bus- 
iness Considered  as  a  future  Peninsula 
Industry. 

Federal  and  Inter-State  Co-Operation 
in  Future  Legislation  for  Development 
of  the  Peninsula. 

Improvement  of  Peninsula  Educational 
and  Recreational  Equipment  as  Immed- 
iate Essentials  Toward  Desirable  Im- 
migration. 

Development  of  Industrial  Opportun- 
ities for  Surplus  Labor  and  Del-Mar-Va 
Products. 

During  the  session  on  Thursday, 
Charles  C.  Gelder  of  Princess  Anne,  acted 
as  chairman.  The  first  topic  was  on 
"The  Present  Status  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula"  by  Dr.  Frank 
B.  Bomberger,  University  of  Maryland. 
Referring  to  the  importance  of  the  dairy 
.  industry  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  Dr.  Bom- 
(v  berger  said  the  total  amount  of  milk  pur- 
chased on  the  Eastern  Shore  by  Philadel- 
phia and  other  dealers  for  shipment  out 
of  the  territory  during  1926  was  168,000,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  79.10  per  cent  was 
purchased  by  Philadelphia  dealers  under 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion plan. 

Dr.  Bomberger  said  in  part: 
"From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the 
argricultural  situation  on  the  Del-Mar- 
Va  Peninsula,  it  is  evident  that  here  is 
a  land  of  unusual  resources  and  ojjpor- 
tnnities.  Its  highly  productive  soil,  its 
mild  climate  and  long  growing  season, 
together  with  its  liberal  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed rainfall,  all  conspire  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  most 
liighly  diversified  agrlcultiiral  and  horti- 
lultural  regions  of  America.  Its  near- 
ness to  the  teeming  centers  of  urban 
|)opulation  and  its  highly  efficient  trans- 


l)ortation  facilities  provide  marketing 
opi)ortunities  and  advantages  not  enjoyed 
by  most  of  the  areas  competing  with  it. 

"What  then,  is  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  agriculture  of  Del-Mar-Va?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in 
the  full  capitalization  of  the  advantages 
aiul  opportunities  lying  within  its  grasp. 

"There  must  be  provided  a  solution  for 
its  farm  lease  problem  which  stands  as 
a  barrier  to  the  full  development  of  the 
dairying  and  livestock  possibilities  of 
the  peninsula.  There  must  be  a  more 
careful  adaptation  of  varieties  and  types 
of  fruits  and  truck  and  canning  crops  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  competition 
l)revailing  in  her  markets.  There  is  de- 
manded a  nu)re  adeqiuite  conservation 
and  development  of  her  marsh  lands  and 
forest  resources.  There  is  need  for  more 
adequate  standardization  of  products 
offered  to  the  markets. 

"To  met  the  competitive  conditions 
ignored  or  undreamed  of  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  more  attention  must  be  directed 
to  economical  production  of  high  quality 
products.  This  is  notably  true  in  the 
dairy  industry,  but  it  is  almost  equally 
true  of  every  other  type  of  production. 
More  business  in  farming  is  required. 
Every  available  aid  to  better  agriculture 
needs  to  be  utilized.  More  definite  in- 
formation is  demanded  concerning  spec- 
ific problems  of  production  and  market- 
ing. 

"When  such  a  survey  has  been  made 
and  data  have  been  assembled,  the  Del- 
Mar- Va  farmer  will  be  armed  with  the 
weapons  that  will  enable  him  to  meet 
and  defeat  his  competitors.  When  the 
Del-Mar- Va  farmer  faces  his  problems 
thus  armed  and  with  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  new  conditions  surrounding  his 
industry,  we  shall  have  a  regenerated 
agriculture  on  the  peninsula. 

The  next  report  was  one  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Claude  I^.  Benner 
of  the  University  of  Delaware  and  read 
in  his  absence  by  Dean  C.  A.  McCue 
of  that  University. 

Dr.  Benner  said  community  organiza- 
tion and  co-operative  effort  have  succeed- 
ed in  other  localities  and  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  successful  progress 
in  agriculture  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  a  splendid 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion was  read  by  K  Dale  Adkins,  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Adkins  pointed  out  a  large 
number  of  problems  which  must  be 
solved  before  the  products  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  can  be  successfully  marketed  and 
the  people  have  adequate  transportation 
and  facilities  in  general. 

Among  the  many  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Congress  were  the  following  which 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers: 

RESOLVED,  that  we  urge  the  Del-Mar- 
Va  Association  to  actively  promote  by 
means  of  publicity  the  testing  of  dairy 
cattle  on  the  Peninsula  for  tuberculosis 
as  a  means  of  disease  prevention  and  the 
promotion  of  economical  production  of 
milk. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Del-Mar-Va 
Association  be  urged  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  a  movement  to  bring  into  general 
acceptance  on  the  Peninsula  some  form 
or  type  of  profit  sharing  lease  for  dairy 
and  live-stock  farming  as  a  means  of 
reducing  production  costs,  conserving 
soil  fertility  and  improving  of  farm 
conditions  generally. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Del-Mar-Va 
Association  lend  its  support  to  legi.sla- 
tion,  now  pending  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Maryland,  designed  to  remove  or 
reduce  license  fees  for  trucks  engaged 
in  hauling  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
farmers  or  farmers'  organizations. 


DIRECTORS  AND  ADVISORY  BOARD 
OF  THE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

HOLD  ANNUAL  SESSION 


Formal  reports  of  the  year's  work 
and  programs  for  the  coming  year  were 
discussed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Directors  and  Advisory  board  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  its  offices  in  the 
Boyertown    Building,   Philadelphia,    Pa., 


— — -  J    - 


The  afternoon  session  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  chairman, 
at  which  the  general  business  of  the 
Council  was  considered  and  discussed. 
Reports  of  the  secretary,  Robert  W. 
Balderston,  were  presented  and  approved. 
Future  plans  and  policies  were  con- 
sidered and  a  general  program  for  the 
conduct  of  the  present  year's  business 
was  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, at  which  Vice  President  H.  D. 
Allebach  presided.  Secretary  Balderston 
outlined  some  of  these  plans  for  1927, 
emphasizing  the  changing  nature  of  the 
Dairy  Council  Work. 

Mr.  Balderston  exhibited  three  charts 
which  analyzed  the  expenditures  of  the 
Council  during  the  past  five  years. 
From  1922  to  1926  the  expenditures  of 
the  Council  have  increased  about  60% 
but  the  proportion  expended  in  each  one 
of  the  activities  of  the  Council  have  re- 
mained fairly  constant. 

The  next  chart  which  he  exhibited  was 
that  showing  the  total  activities  of  the 
Council,  reducing  all  the  work  of  the 
Council  to  terms  of  a  common  unit. 
The  activities  of  192.3  were  about  4600 
units,  during  1926  about  13,000  units 
During  the  same  period  the  cost  to  the 
Council  per  unit  of  work  was  shown  to 
have  been  decreased  approximately  one 
half.  In  other  words,  by  improving  the 
organization  and  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  agencies,  about  twice  as 
much  work  can  be  done  for  the  same 
amount  of  expenditure  now  as  was  done 
in  1923. 

M.  D.  Munn,  President  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  made  a  brief  address  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  was  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  successful  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  Units.  "Dairy 
Council  Work",  he  said  "had  developed 
greatly  since  it  was  started.  Now  it  Is 
National  in  character. 

Following  the.se  addresses  a  brief 
demonstration  of  some  of  the  Dairy 
Council  plays  and  programs  were  pre- 
sented.    They  included. 

1.  "The  Jewel  Box"  a  new  talk  illus- 
trated with  objects,  demonstrated  by 
Genevieve  Carr,  a  student  of  the  Plea- 
santville,  N.  J.,  Public  School  under  the 
direction  of  Frances  Fern  Hoag  of  the 
Nutrition  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
rnnking    health    stories    function    in    the 
.•school's    health    program   is    the    follow- 
up  work  conducted  by  the  teachers  and 
children    themselves.       In    Pleasantville, 
N.     J.,    one    of    the     most     interesting 
methods  used  in  addition  to  posters  and 
health  books  has  been  the  organizing  of 
the  Story  Telling  Club  from  among  the 
upper  grades  to  tell  stories  to  the  first 
four  grades.    There  are  three  objectives 
in    this    work:    —    first,    English    work; 
.second,  correlation  of  health  work  with 
other  studies;  and  third,  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  speak  on  health  before  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  mothers'  clubs. 


2.  "The  Nutrition  Class  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Schools" — A  demonstra- 
tion by  a  group  of  children  from  the 
Mt.  Vernon  School,  under  the  direction 
(.f  Dr.  Dorothy  Child,  of  the  School 
Medical  Inspection  Department,  and 
Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  of  the  Nutri- 

3.  "Punkin  Seed"  —  a  new  story  of 
milk  production  and  distribution  written 
by  Jane  Harvey  Nicholson,  formerly 
with  the  Publicity  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council  and  demonstrated  by 
Dorothy  Joius  of  the  Dramatic  Depart- 
ment. 

"Punkin  Seed"  is  used  in  those  schools 
which  want  to  bring  to  their  children  the 
story  of  the  morning  milk. 

i.  "Listening  In"-— a  play  written  by 
Charles  Sommer  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  presented  by  Louise  Everts  and 
Gertrude  Munday  of  the  Dramatic  De- 
partment and  Charles  A.  Wilson  of  the 
Quality  Control   Department. 

This  new  play,  which  is  being  given 
for  the  first  time,  was  written  particu- 
larly for  parent-teacher  association 
meetings,  granges,  clubs,  and  other 
groups  of  adults. 

5.  "Some  New  Pha.ses  of  our  Rural 
Work"— C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department. 

The  Quality  Control  Department  has, 
within  the  last  few  months,  been  de- 
veloping new  methods  of  presenting  its 
particular  message  and  the  general 
health  message  of  the  Dairy  Council. 
The  new  program  was  launched  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  last  week 
ir  a  series  of  seven  county-wide  meet- 
ings. The  program  included  an  analy- 
sis of  the  problems  of  economic  produc- 
tion which  face  our  dairymen,  questions 
of  higher  sanitary  standards,  and  a  mock 
trial,  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
essentials    for   clean    milk    production. 

6.  "The  Utilization  of  Dairy  Coun- 
cil Material" — Del  Rose  Macan,  Director 
of  the  Dramatic  Department. 

Some  new  material  has  been  developed 
during  the  past  year  for  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Council.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  more.  Miss  Macan  explained 
how  this  material  can  be  best  used  and 
what  are  some  of  the  changing  phases 
of  the  Dairy  Council   plan. 

7.  Short  reports  from  various  fields 
introduced  by  Miss  Lydia  Broecker, 
Director  of  the  Nutrition  Department. 

Miss  Broecker  discussed  briefly  the 
new    plans    for    adult    work    for    several 

different  groups.  Among  these  v.ere  the 
parent-teacher  a.ssociations,  federated 
clubs  and  other  women's  clubs,  mothers 
of  children  of  nutrition  classes,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  clubs,  health  center  groups,  supper 
clubs,  teacher  as.sociations,  and  normal 
school  educational  clas.ses.  Each  group 
demands  a  distinct  type  of  prograni. 
We  give  one  example — the  program  for 
the  federated  clid)S. 

Evelyn  Burdick  discussed  the  supper 
club  as  a  field  for  Dairy  Council  work. 
She  explained  how  they  were  organized, 
their  value  and  direct  results  and  partic- 
ularly the  indirect  results  of  this  special 
kind  of  work. 

Catherine  P.  Ilanly  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  how  Dairy  Council  material 
is  utilized  in  the  public  .schools. 

Mrs.  Madalene  Tillman  discussed  the 
development  of  better  health  clubs  as 
a  new  and  distinct  feature  in  colored 
schools. 
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£Mtortal 


before  the  next  session  of  Congress  the 
.•igrictiltiiral  hiterests  of  the  country 
would  {jet  together  and  iron  out  some 
of  the  differences  of  viewpoint  and  agree 
ui)on  legishition  wluch  will  take  into 
consideration  the  interests  of  all  the  ag- 
ricultural gr()ui)s  and  at  the  aume  tin>c 
not  have  connected  therewith  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  act. 


The  dairy  farmers  were  successful  dur- 
ing the  past  month  in  the  passage  of  a 
much  desired  piece  of  legislation,  but 
the  farmers  interested  in  staple  croi)S 
were  not  so  fortunate  with  resjject  to 
national  legislation.  A  law,  known  as 
the  Lenroot-Taber  Bill,  has  been  passed 
which  has  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  which  regulates  the  imjjortation  of 
milk  and  cream  into  the  United  States. 
Milk  and  cream  jjroduced  in  foreign 
countries  must  now  undergo  tlie  same 
rigid  inspection  as  to  production  and 
Ijandling  as  arc  now  enforced  by  many 
cities,  towns  and  communities  in  this 
coimtry.  "^I'liis  measure  })revents  unfair 
competition  and  is  of  value,  not  only 
to  the  American  farmer  but  also  to  the 
American  consuming  pul)lic  as   well. 

The  McNary-Haugen  Bill,  a  so-called 
farm  relief  measure  which  is  the  third 
measure  of  that  name  which  has  been 
before  Congress  in  the  past  few  years, 
was  finally  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  but  has  met  with  the  President's 
veto.  While  this  measure  had  the  sup- 
port of  quite  a  large  group  of  agricul- 
tural interests  and  was  not  .severely  at- 
tacked by  any  agricultural  group,  it 
came  in  for  very  sharp  criticism  from  the 
business  interests  of  the  country.  Many 
of  these  were  directed,  not  at  the  meas- 
ure as  finally  passed,  but  at  the  original 
measure  which  was  primarily  a  "price- 
fixing"  proposition.  However,  President 
Coolidge,  in  his  veto  message,  went  into 
great  detail  in  stressing  many  important 
factors  which  governed  his  decision  to 
veto  the  measure.    It  would  be  well  if, 


In  some  sections  of  tlie  Piiiladclphia 
Milk  Sited  tlie  st)rin£r  or  open  pasture 
season  is  close  at  hand  and  with  it 
comes  the  Garlic  season. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  milk  producers  to  get  their  cows 
on  pasture  at  tlie  earliest  i)ossible  mom- 
ent. l'ndoul)tedly  this  may  have  ad- 
vantages, but  wlien  it  is  dcme  at  the 
cxiH'iise  of  the  milk  clieck,  the  profit 
may  be  on  tlic  wrong  side  of  tlie  ledger, 
not  only  from  tlie  refusal  of  your  milk 
but  also  at  the  expense  of  the  crops  or 
jiasture    land    itself. 

Consumers  of  fluid  milk  flatly  refuse 
to  use  milk  tliat  has  a  grassy  or  garlic 
flavor.  Tluy  won't  drink  it  and  con- 
sumi)tion  declines,  and  tliey  don't  stop 
drinking  milk  just  for  one  day,  in  many 
ca.ses  it  will  l)e  montlis  l>efore  they  go 
back  to  it. 

Tlie  greatest  care  therefore  should  be 
observed  in  pasturing  cattle  in  garlic 
infested  fields.  In  a  jiasture  heavily  in- 
fested with  garlic,  at  least  seven  hours 
must  elajise  between  the  time  of  cows 
coming  off  pasture  and  the  actual  milk- 
ing time.  One  cow  wliich  has  eaten 
heavily  of  garlic  and  stabled  with  other 
cows,  who  have  not  had  access  to  garlic, 
will  contaminate  the  milk  of  the  whole 
herd. 

A  little  extra  precaution  and  care  in 
turning  cattle  on  early  pasture  may  cor- 
rect tills  difficulty  and  mean  money  in 
your  pocket. 

Buyers  of  milk  for  distribution  in  our 
cities  will  not  accept  milk  that  has  a 
grass  or  garlic  flavor  and  are  preparing 
to  make  a  rigid  inspection  to  exclude 
such  milk  from  their  receiving  stations 
and  platforms. 


Heavy  snows  which  jirevailed  last 
month  in  many  sections  of  the  territory 
greatly  hampered  the  regular  delivery 
of  milk,  particularly  in  such  sections 
where  it  is  handled   by  auto  truck. 

These  conditions  have  materially  ii- 
terefered  will  deliveries.  Consumers  ex- 
pect a  regular  sui)ply  of  milk  each  day, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  deliveries  are  made  regularly  each 
day. 

When  trucking  facilities  break  down 
tiirough  stress  of  weather,  farmers  should 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  their  milk 
reaches  the  regular  point  of  delivery  in 
good   season. 

A  little  cooperati<m  in  this  connection 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  situation  and 
enable  the  consumer  to  receive  the  reg- 
ular milk  stipply. 


COURT  SUPPORTS  LANCASTER 

MILK  ORDINANCE 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  5th.  Judge 
Charles  I.  Handis,  in  a  long  opinion 
annotmced  today,  pronounced  the  milk 
ordinance,  enacted  by  City  Council,  to 
assure  a  tidierbidin  free  supply  of  milk 
for  local  consumption  as  valid.  (Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  March   7th,   1927). 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

The  regular  bi-inontlily  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  held 
on  March  2nd,  1927,  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  Association,  in  the  Boyer- 
town Building,  Philadelphia.  Those  at- 
tending included,  H.  D.  Allebach,  presi- 
dent; Fred  Shangle,  vice  president;  Rob- 
ert F.  Brinton,  treasurer;  II.  W.  Balder- 
ston,  secretary  and  the  following  direc- 
tors: S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Bennetch,  E. 
H.  Donovan,  E.  Nelson  James,  J.  W. 
Keith,  H.    I.  Lauver,  S.  Blaine  Lehman, 

A.  R.  Marvel,  I.  V.  Otto,  F.  P.  Willits, 
E.  R.  Pennington,  C.  F.  Preston,  Albert 
Sarig,  C.  C.   Tallman,  R.   I.  Tussey,  H, 

B.  Stewart,  S.  U.  Troutman,  F.  M. 
Twining  and    A.   B.   Waddington. 

Secretary  Balderston  read  the  minutes 
of  the  preceeding  meeting  and  those  of 
tlie  various  meetings  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  secretary  also  presented 
a  list  of  exjienditiires  since  the  last  di- 
rectors meeting,  which  had  the  approval 
of  the  Board. 

R.  W.  Brinti>n,  treasurer,  presented  a 
financial  statement  as  to  the  associations 
worth,   which   on   motion   was  approved. 

The  Legislative  committee  made  a 
formal  report  of  various  bills  pending 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  in  which  the  association  operates. 

In  connection  with  this  program  the 
following  resolution  was  presented  and 
unaminously  approved. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
ti»rs  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
.Vssociation  in  regular  meeting  assembled 
March  2nd,  1927,  deplores  the  attemi)t 
to  amend  the  i>resent  Pennsylvania  law 
regulating  the  oleomargarine  traffic  as 
provided  in  House  Bill  Nt).  462,  intro- 
duced   by    Mr.    Connor. 

The  amendment  proposed  would  ser- 
iously reduce  the  income  of  the  state 
find  woidd  make  impossible  adequate 
regulation    of    the    oleomargarine    traffic. 

The  bill  is,  therefore,  a  direct  menace 
to  the  consumers  and  dairymen  of  the 
state  becau.se  the  ])resent  Pennsylvania 
law  is  nationally  known  as  the  best 
method  of  regulating  the  oleomargarine 
traffic   to   prevent  fraud. 

On  behalf  of  our  twelve  thousand 
members  in  Pennsylvania,  we  would 
therefore  urge  tlie  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  vote  against  House  Bill  No.  462. 

The  secretary  i)resented  various 
changes  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  associa- 
tion which  had  been  jiresented  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Board.  They 
involved  no  material  changes  in  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  By-Laws,  but  were 
made  largely  for  purposes  of  clarification. 
The  changes  were  approved. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  briefly  outlined  the 
general  tnarket  conditions  in  the  terri- 
tory. With  the  exception  of  one  small 
district,  the  general  trend  of  the  market 
has  been  satisfactory.  A  number  of  the 
larger  buyers  are  holding  their  stations 
open  for  additional  milk,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  guarantee  that  this  con- 
dition will  continue  for  any  length  of 
time. 

I'nusually  interesting  reports  of  local 
conditions  were  made  by  the  various 
directors.  These  reports,  with  but  few 
exceptions  showed  market  conditions  to 
be  satisfactory. 

During  the  .session  the  Quality  Con- 
trol Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
presented  its  new  play  "Judge  for  Your- 
self. A  mock  trial  of  a  bottle  of  milk, 
which  was  received  with  general  ap- 
proval. 


A  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  each  child 
is  recommended  by  many  doctors.  This 
apjilies  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 
city. 


Follow  the  price  movements  when 
buying  feed,  fertilizers,  and  other  ar- 
ticles that  are  large  items  of  expen.se  <m 
the  farm  if  you  want  to  make  each  dol- 
lar do  the  most  that  it  can. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
Consumption  of  fluid  milk  on  the  whole 
has  been  fairly  well  maintained;  while 
there  has  been  no  actual  shortage,  sonii; 
producing  districts  have  fallen  off  some- 
what   in    their    stipi)ly. 

In  a  few  instances,  however  these  con- 
ditions are  not  apparent,  as  some  smaller 
buyers  have  reported  larger  supplies  that 
can  be  taken  care  of  as  basic  milk.  Con- 
sumption in  the  Philadelphiu  market  it- 
self has  been  exceptionally  well  main- 
tained. 

February  Milk  Prices 
Grade  B  Market  Milk,  three  i)cr  cent 
butter  fat  content,  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age) delivered  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing February  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  jjounds.  ^"^ 

The  price  of  basic  milk  of  the  sanic^^ 
grade  and  butter  fat  content,  delivered 
at  Receiving  Stations  in  the  51-60  mile 
zone  from  Philadeljihia  for  February  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butter  fat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  in  all 
cases. 

'i'lie  price  of  Class  I  Sur])lus  Milk  for 
February,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, at  all  receiving  stations  is  quoted 
at  $2.03  per  hundred  ])oun(ls.  The  price 
of  Class  II  surplus  milk  for  February, 
three  per  cent  butter  fat  content  is  $l.(i2 
per  hundred  iioiinds. 

Dairy  Feeds 
There  has  ])robably  been  a  little 
heavier  consumption  of  dairy  feeds  due 
in  a  measure  to  shortages  in  home  grown 
rations.  There  has  lieen  a  slightly  higher 
range  of  prices  quoted  for  ready  mixed 
feeds,  averaging  probably  50  to  75  cents 
a  ton.  Mixed  hay  also  shows  an  ad- 
vance in  price.  Corn  meal  has  ad- 
vanced while  wheat  bran  has  advanced 
.several  dollars  a  ton.  Cotton  seed  meal, 
gluten  feed  and  linseed  meal  are  quoted 
at  higher   figures. 

February  Butter  Prices 
The  butter  market  has  been  on  a  more 
stable  basis  although  the  variation  of 
jirices  at  the  various  large  markets 
was  at  times,  pretty  close.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary the  market  price  of  92  score  solid 
pack  butter.  New  York  City  was  quoted 
at  49/1'  cents.  The  market  then  showed 
a  stronger  tendency  and  prices  gradually 
advanced  mitil  53  cents  was  reached  in 
the  third    week. 

Higher  prices  again  influenced  importa- 
tions however  and  on  large  receipts  the 
market  develojjed  an  unsteady  tendency 
and  lower  price  range,  closing  at  the 
end  of  the  month  at  51  cents.  Domestic 
stocks  in  storage  however  are  not  large, 
the  holdings  in  the  26  large  cities  being 
on  February  19th,  8,280,521  pounds  as 
compared  to  23,182,000  pounds  one  year 
ago. 

The  average  jirice  of  92  score  butter,  yw 
New  York  City,  on  which  the  price  for    / 
February     sur]>lus     was    computed    was 
.5127    as    compared    to    .4993    cents    per 
pound  last  month. 


(' 


MANY  CITIES  REQUIRE  MILK 

FROM  T  B  TESTED  COWS 
A  recent  survey  made  throughout  the 
United  States  shows  that  more  than 
1,200  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  or- 
dinances reqtiiring  that  all  of  the  city's 
milk  supply  shall  come  from  tuberculin- 
tested  cows.  Oflicials  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  I'nited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricidture,  declare  that  this 
sentiment  is  growing  very  rapidly 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  that 
lirobably  in  a  short  time  every  city  and 
town  in  the  country  will  reqidre  the 
tubercidin  test  for  all  cows  supplying 
milk  to  be  sold  within  its  borders  for 
human  consumption. 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  price  (luotcd  below  for  January,  19'27,  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers 
on  tile  average  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess 
i>f  the  basic  amount,  the  .>^urplus  prices  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  February  are  to  be  paid. 

Beginning  with  January  the  basic  quantity  will  be  establislied  by  usini:  tiie  higher 
average  basic  quantity  establislied  in  October,  November  aiul   December  of  either  1925  or  1926. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  .'!  %  butleifat  milk  and  a  diflerenlial  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  i)oiMt  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  jjoint  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland    stations   cany   dill'erentials   subject    to   local   arrangments.) 

INTER-STATE   MILK   PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing contriliutiiins  and   payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased   from   any  producer  at   price   listed  thereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46Vi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from   members  of  said   Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadeli>hiu  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46i^  quarts) 
of  ail    milk   bougnt    irom   otiier  producers  ai    price  iisied   hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  jiroductiou  and  distriljution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
sti*bli/.ation  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


BASIC   PRICE 

February 

F.   0.  B.   Philadelphia 

GRADE    B    MARKET   MILK 

Test  Per 

[ler  cent.  100  lbs. 

.!.  .t:{.2i) 

a.:ti 


;i.i 

:i.l,-) 

:!.2 

:i.2ri 

:i.:t 

:!.:!;> 

:i.4 

:!.4r> 

:!.5 

:5..").5 

:!.« 

•i.fij 

:i.7 

:!.7.'> 

3.8 

:;.H5 

:;.9 

:!.i>5 

1. 

1.0.5 

1.1 

1.15 

1.2 

t.2.'> 

i.:j 

1.35 

1.4 

1.45 

1.5 

4.55 

1.(5 

l.«i5 

1.7 

1.75 

1.8 

1.85 

1.9 

1.95 


.•i.:j5 
:i.:{7 
;i.:!9 

3.41 
3.4  :t 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.G1 
3.(J3 
3.(15 
3.(17 
3.09 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3. .SI 
3.83 
3.H5 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
3.95 
3.97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 
4.07 
4  09 
AVheii  milk  is  not  tested, 
hiladelphia    is   H   cents    per 

FEBRUARY    SURPLUS    PRICE 
F.   O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Class    1 


the  price 
quart. 


Price 

per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
H.l 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
o.  b. 


f. 


{ 


Test 
per 

I  ent 

:;!o5 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3,65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4  4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4,75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

'..00 


per 
100  lbs. 
$2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 
2.95 
2.97 
2.99 
3.01 
3.03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3.11 
3.13 
3.15 
3.17 
3.19 
3.21 
3.23 
3.25 
3.27 
3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 


per 
Quart 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

(i.05 
G.l 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 


7. 

7.05 

7.(15 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.3 

7.35 

SURPLUS   PRICES 
Monthly    Surplus    Prices 

4%    at   all    receiving 
1926 


Class 
per 
100    lbs. 
$2.20 

2.22 

2.24 

2^26 

2.28 

2.30 

2.32 

2.34 

2.36 

2.38 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 

2.52 

2.54 

2.56 

2.58 

2.60 

2.62 

2.64 

2.66 

2.68 

2.70 

2.72 

2.74 

2.76 

2.78 

2.80 

2.82 

2.84 

2.86 

2.88 

2.90 

2.92 

2.94 

2.96 

2.98 

.3.00 


II 

per 

Quart 
4.75 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5  55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.25 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 


•lanuary 
I'ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
•hine 
•Inly 
August 
September 
<)ctoV)er 
N'ovember 
i>ecember 
1927 
lanuary 
February 


Class 

2.15 

2.13 

2.04 

1.87 

1.92 

1.95 

1.92 

1 .96 

2.10 

2  21 

2!37 

2.59 

2.37 
2.43 


stations 
I 


Class  IT 
1.79 
1.77 
1.69 
1.55 
1.59 
1.62 


1.97 
2.02 


BASIC    PRICE 

February 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 

Quotations   are    at    railroad   points.     Inland 
stations    carry    diirerentials    subject    to    local 


arrangements. 
Priees      are 
station   charges. 


less     freight     and     receiving 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

fil 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to   10 


incl. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

4(1 

50    ' 

60    ' 

70    ' 

80    ' 

90    ' 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

2()0 

270 

280 

290 

300 


Freight  Rates 
100  lbs. 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.40 


Test 
per  cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.05 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


FEBRUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 

At  All  Receiving  Stations 

Class  I 
per   100   lbs. 
$2.03 
2.05 


2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 

2.21 
o  03 

o  25 
2.27 
2.29 
2!31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 


Class  II 
per  100  lbs. 
$1.02 
1.64 
1.6() 
1.08 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.70 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.80 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 


1926 
January    115 
January    16  31 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1927 
January 
February 


50 

F. 
quart 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR    MARKET    MILK 
F.     O.    B.    Philadelphia    and    at    receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%   butterfat. 

Receiving 
O.    B. 

Phila. 

6.8 

6.3 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

5.8 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 


115 

10-30 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt. 
2.60 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.13 
2.13 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


MARCH  PRICES 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
March,  will,  subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  the  same  pri(  e  as  quoted  above  for 
February,  1927.  'I'lie  basi,-  (|Uaiitily  will  be 
estnbli.'shed  by  using  the  higher  nf  the  1925 
or  1920  establi.shcd  busic  amounts.  First 
surplus  milk,  in  amount  I'liiial  to  the  basic 
<iunntity.  will  be  p;(id  for  011  the  basis  of 
92  score  buiter  prices  for  the  month  at  .\cw 
York  City,  plus  2o  per  cent.  Second  surplus 
milk,  represented  liy  the  amount  in  e.\cess  of 
the  first  suri)lus  will  be  p.iid  for  on  ji  flat 
92  score  butter  price  for  the  month  at  New 
York   City. 

FEBRUARY    BUTTER    PRICES 


3 
4 

.5 

7 
H 

9 
10 
11 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
28 


92 
Philad 
50 
51 
51 
52 
52 


Score 
elphia 
1/2 


51 
51 
51 
51 
52 
52 
52 
52 
53 
54 
53 
53 
53 
51 
51 
51 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Solid 
New 
49 
50 
50 
51 
52 
52 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
52 
52 
52 
53 
53 
53 
53 
51 
51 
51 


Packed 

York 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 


1/4 
1/2 


1/2 


1/4 


Chicago 
49  1/2 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
50 
50 
50 
51 
52 
52 
52 
51 
51 
51 
50 
50 


1/2 
1  /2 
1/2 

3/4 
1/2 
1/4 
3/4 
3/4 
1/2 

1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
3/4 

3/4 


LENROOT-TABOR  MILK 

BILL  BECOMES  A  LAW 

The  Lenroot-Tabor  Bill,  an  act  to 
regulate  the  importation  of  milk  and 
cream  into  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  United  States  and  protecting  the 
l)ul)lic  health  which  has  been  before  the 
national  congress  for  some  time,  was 
finally  amended  by  the  Senate  and  so 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  signed  by  President  Cool- 
edge  and  now  becomes  a  national  law. 

The  Lenroot-Tabor  Bill  places  under 
the  jurisdictiim  of  the  National  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  control  of  importa- 
tions of  milk  and  cream  insofar  as  this 
control  ajiplies  to  sanitary  standards. 
It  ])rovides  an  initial  sum  of  $.50,000  for 
administration    purposes. 

The  bill  becomes  effective  ninety  days 
after  its  signature  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  em- 
powered to  issue  temporary  permits  to 
all  ajiidicants  until  such  time  as  he  is 
in  a  i>osition  to  fully  enforce  the  new 
law.  lie  is  also  empowered  to  pass  upon 
and  accejit  from  State  or  Municip.-ilities, 
or  from  foreign  governments,  or  ])olitical 
subdivisions  thereof,  certificates  of  in- 
spection, etc. 

Briefly  the  Bill  jirovides  for  practically 
the  same  sanitary  regulations  on  im- 
ported milk  and  cream  as  those  being 
enforced  by  many  state  ;md  mtmicipal 
bodies  in  the  I'nited  States,  covers  rigid 
sanitary  regulations  .-md  provides  for 
milk  and  cream  from   healthy  cows. 

Heavy  penalties  are  provided  for  any 
violation  of  the  law,  covering  fines  and 
imprisonment  or  both. 


7.1 
7.1 


2.71 
2.71 


WATCH    THESE    DATES 

Scheduled  meetings  and  tentiitivi- 
diites  where  the  new  Dairy  Council 
play — ''Judge  for  Yourself  will  bo 
presented     in     March.  See     det.iiled 

information    later. 

March    15 — Wilmington       Del.,       Court 

House,    Fvening. 

16 — Denton,   Md.,  Court  House. 

17 — Smyrna,  Del.,  High  School. 

21 — Hagerstown,       Md.,       High 

School. 
22 — Middletown,   Md. 
23 — Sliermanetta    Grange    Hall, 

Afternoon. 
24 — Path   Valley. 
25 — Chambersburg.   Pa. 
28 — Frenchtown,    Afternoon. 
— Newtown,    Pa..    Evening. 
29 — Doylestown,       Pa.,      After- 
noon. 
— Dutch    Neck,    N.   J.,    Even- 
ing. 
30 — Sergeantsville,        N.        J., 
Afternoon. 
— Pennigton,     N.     J.,     Even- 
ing. 
81 — Ringoes,   N.    J.,    Afternoon. 
— AUentown,  N.  J.,   Evening. 


IjUslmi  JS^clt's  |\(rinci's"  |}x(  Ikiucjc 


START  BABY 
CHICKS  RIGHT 

"My  winter  broilers  this  season 
liave  clone  better  than  ever  before. 
They  liavc  been  fed  from  the  start 
on  Eastern  States  Growinpj  Mash 
and  I  hick  Grains  witii  Eastern 
States  Vitamine  Tested  Cod  Liver 
Oil."  —  Alfred  r.  Hall.  Windsor, 
Vt..  February  21.   1927. 

The  Eastern  .States  Growing 
Masli  has  proved  on  thousands  of 
farms  that  it  is  a  s|>h'iidid  chick 
starter.  It  is  because  the  authori- 
ties wlio  siigjrest  the  formulas  for 
Eastern  States  poultrj'  feeds  have 
stated  that  Eastern  States  Growing 
Masli  is  a  thoron<rhly  satisfactory 
starter  that  no  special  starter  is 
offered  by  the  P'-xehange. 

Eastern  States  Chick  Grains  and 
Eastern  States  Growing  Mash 
make  for  rapid  thrifty  growth  from 
the  first  feeding.  The  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Excliange,  by  put- 
ting out  these  two  feeds,  has 
assisted  the  Extension  specialists  to 
take  the  bunk  and  mysterj'^  out  of 
baby  ehiek  fe(Mling.  Tlie  farmer 
mIio  has  proper  brooding  and  hous- 
ing facilities  and  who  gives  healthy 
eliieks  good  care  will  find  Eastern 
.States  (irroM'ing  Mash  and  Chick 
Grains  thoroughly  satisfactorj'. 
The  farmer  mIiosc  brooders  and 
housing  faeilities  are  defective  and 
who  is  careless  either  with  the 
selection  or  enre  of  his  chicks  will 
get  unsatisfactory  results  from  any 
rations. 

With  mill  OMMiership  and  eom- 
jilete  cooperative  control  of  ingredi- 
ents and  formulas,  the  Eastern 
States  I'armers'  Exchange  ])ouUry 
fctds  have  reached  the  liighest 
standards  in  their  history.  Not 
onU'  are  the  formulas  open,  the 
ingredients  are  tested  and  proved 
in  the  members'  own  laboratory  at 
the   B 11  Halo  mill. 

For  tlie  formulas  of  Eastern 
States  Chick  Grains  and  Growing 
Mash  (the  feed  so  many  farmers 
arc  using  satisfactorily  as  a 
starter  J,  and  otlier  poultry  rations, 
write  tlie  office  at  once. 

gasteni  glatcs  pamicps  I^xch(m(J« 

A  non-stork,  non-profit  orgunization, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

Jarmers  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 
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MILK    PRODUCERS*    REVIEW 


March*  1927 


Power    at    Three    Points 


The  amount  of  actual  service  you  get  from  your 
tractor  depends  on  the  number  of  ways  you  can  use  it 
—the  number  of  ways  it  delivers  power  for  useful  work. 
It  is  only  natural  then  that  a  triple  power  tractor— one 
that  delivers  useful  power  on  the  draw-bar,  the  pulley, 
and  also  the  power  take-off,  is  more  valuable  and  serv- 
iceable to  its  owner  than  the  ordinary  type  of  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


ESCO  MILK  COOLING   BOX 


Keep  Your  Milk 
below  50  degrees 


Sizes  to 

accomodate 

2-14  cans 


Make  low 

Bacteria  counts 

— increase  profits 

We  furnish  either  the  complete  outfit  or  just  the  cooling  unit  installed  in  your 

own  concrete  cooling  box.    Full  specifications  and  price  sent  on  request. 

EASTERN  SALES  COMPANY 

Distributors 

140  E.  Market  Street         West  Chester,  Pa. 


FARMERS  TO  GET  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  AND  POWER 

Fanners  In  Pennsylvania  now  have  the 
best  opportunity  ever  made  available  to 
them  for  securinj?  electric  light  and 
power,  accordhig  to  leading  officials  ot 
farm  organizations  and  of  the  I'ennsyl- 
vaniu  Klectric  Association,  who  base  their 
statement  on  Order  N(».  28  issued  on 
F'el)ruary  3rd,  l)y  tlie  I'ublic  Service 
Commission. 

This  Order  specifies  that  electric 
companies  shall  extend  their  city  rates 
to  farmers   and  other  consumers  getting 


CLEAN  AWAY  RUBBISH 
When  the  early  warm  days  have 
cleared  the  snow  off  the  ground  it  is 
time  to  begin  cleaning  ui)  all  rubish  ac- 
cumulated during  the  winter  months. 
Taper,  broken  limbs  and  twigs,  old 
leaves,  and  other  trash  which  may  have 
gathered  on  the  premises  should  be 
cleared  away. 


PREPARE  HARNESS  FOR  SPRING 
Cleaning,  repairing,  and  oiling  the 
the  harnesses  on  days  of  bad  weather 
should  find  a  place  on  the  calendar  of 
farm  operations.  Brush  or  lightly  scrape 
off  all  dirt  and  dead  hair;  then  wash 
with  sponge  and  saddle  soap.  After  the 
harness  is  dry,  oil  well  with  Neat's  foot 
oil. 
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provides  a  plan  whereby  farmers  and 
the  electric  companies  can  cooperate  in 
constructing  the  electric  lines  to  the 
advantage  and  benefit  of  l)oth  i)arties. 
It  makes  it  jxissible  for  farmers  to  get 
their  electric  current  through  one  meter 
for  both  light  and  power. 

The  procedure  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  electric  service  is  to  confer  with 
or  write  to  the  electric  comi)any  which 
supplies  electricity  in  or  nearest  to  his 
community,  and  make  a  request  for  a 
service  extension.  The  company  will 
then  canvass  the  entire  situation  and 
make  a  proposition  to  the  farmer  cover- 
ing the  revenue  which  the  farmer  must 
guarantee  to  the  comjiany  before  the 
extension  can  l)e  made.  The  Order  re- 
quires that  the  electric  comj)any  must 
pay  the  cost  of  the  extension  with  the 
understanding  that  the  consumors  shall 
pay  a  monthly  minimum  cliarge  which 
will  be  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  line  extension.  Tlie  consumers, 
however,  have  the  opj)ortunity  to  reduce 
the  original  cost  and  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  minimum  i>ayments  which  they 
must  guarantee  by  C(>ntril)uting  labor 
or  material  or  both.  'J'he  larger  the 
number  of  consumers  on  an  extension 
the  lower  this  minimum  can  be  made 
thus  giving  an  incentive  to  get  the  whole 
community  as  consumers. 

Order  No.  2H  aj)plies  to  all  areas  in  the 
State  not  yet  being  served.  It  is  the 
result  of  numths  of  eff(»rt  on  the  part 
of  the  electrical  committees  of  the  State 
Council  of  Agricultural  Associations  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Association, 
which  represents  tlie  electric  compaines 
In  the  state.  The  effective  application 
of  the  Order  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
continuance  of  a  committee  rejiresenting 
both  interests  whose  duty  will  be  to 
see  that  farmers  get  electric  service  in 
accordance  with  the  Order. 

Authorities     on     electrification     report 
that  in  order  to  build  line  extension  to 
connect  80  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the 
arable  area  in  Penn.sylvania  the  Electric 
companies   will   have   to   .spend   approxi- 
mately  eighty   million   dollars   and   con- 
struct  many   hundreds   of   miles  of  pole 
lines.     They,   therefore,   call   atention   to 
the  fact  that  this  electric  service  cannot 
be  extended  to  a  majority  of  the  farms 
all  at  once,  but  rather  extension  of  lines 
will   start  at   the  source   of  power  and 
continually    branch    out    into    the    more 
sparsely  settled  area  in  the  State. 

It  is  estimated  tiiat  at  least  ten  years 
will  be  required  to  bring  to  completion 
an  electrification  program  of  such  large 
proportions,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
practice  patience  on  the  part  (»f  pros- 
I)ective  electric  users  who  are  so  unfort- 
unately situated  geographically  as  to  be 
remote  from  the  source. 

Order  No.  28  becomes  effective  April 
1,  1927  and  requires  that  all  electric 
companies  in  the  State  must  file  rates 
with  the  Public  Service  Commi-ssion  on 
or  before  March  1. 

Copies  of  Order  No.  28  can  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Public  Servise  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg,  Pa. 


B-K  is  Wonderful 

for  removing 
Retained  Afterbirth 

Peter  Shallow,  owner  of  a  beautiful  herd  of  Guern- 
sey cattle,  says:  "I  find  B-K  the  greatest  thing 
out  for  cows  that  do  not  clean  readily  after^ 
calving.    This  is  a  job  I  always  had  to  do  bv  jB 
hand,  but  now  I  use  B-K  by  injecting  about  a  » 

gallon  of  water  and  B-K 
solution  at  the  rate  of  1 
OE.  to  6  quarts  of  water,  and 
have  never  known  it  to  fail  in 
brintjing  all  things  right  be- 
fore the  fourth  day." 

On  thousands  of  Farms  B-K 
is  kept  on  hand  constantly  to 
prevent  and  control  rstalnad 
■ttarbirth,  abortion,  calf 
ocours.  dairy  atorllixliig. 
disinfoctlon  forpoultryand 
similar  uses.  It  is  non-poison- 
ous,  clean ,  and  leaves  no  odor. 
Dependable  and  cheap. 


Abortion 


Write  for  valuablo 

about  the  use  of  B-K  for  liva 
stock.  The  information  It 
ffives  haa  aaved  farmers  many 
thousanda  of  dollars.  /  " 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

the  best  buy 
for  your  farm 

Its  cost  spread  over  a  few  years  of 
its  use  means  the  maximum  profit 
on  your  home  grown  crops. 

Write  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalog  today.  It  has  information 
on  our  sturdily  built  water  tubs, 
storage  tanks  and  vats. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Willard 

Stor&.^e  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coateirille,  P«- 
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Tour  Choice 

Gas  Engine 
Electric 
Hand  Power 


One 


Wheel  it  in  ^¥ 


l&tartMi 

^  Vnpfi!^^       No  Installation — No  Pipelines — No  Pulsators 

No  Vacuum  Tanks — No  Complex  Teat  Cups 
No  Valves — No  Separate  Pails 


Guaranteed 
10  Years 


At  Last! 

—  the  milking  machine  problem  has  been 
solved — yes,  solved!—  and  we'll  prove  it  to 
your  entire  satisfaction  on  YOUR  OWN 
cows,  in  your  own  bam.  b^ore  you  pay  us 
one  cent.  And,  (/  you  are  not  more  than  sat- 
isfied, you  just  send  the  milker  back  at  our 
expinse.  But weknow you, likeother daily- 
men  using  this  great  milker,  will  be  DE- 
LIGHTED and  we  back  this  machine  with 
om  20  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

No  Installation 

Just  wheel  any  model— gas,  electric  or  hand 
Dower— into  your  barn  and  start  milking. 
NOTHING  TO  INSTALL.  No  pipelmes. 
no  tanks.  It's  all  in  one  handy,  compact  unit 
—on  wheels.  Comes  complete-ready  to  use. 

And  It's  So  Simple 

No  pipe  lines  to  freeze  up  or  bother  with. 
No  pulsators  or  vacuum  tanks.  No  compli- 
cated teat  cups.  (Our  FREE  booklet  ex- 
plains all  these  improvements  and  many 
others  )  No  extra  pails.  No  valves.  NO 
MO^  MILKING  r^CHINE  WORRIES. 
Easy  to  take  apart.  Visible  milk  flow. 
Motor  or  gas  engine  detachable  in  a  moment  to  pump 
hv  hand  if  desirecL  It's  so  .impU.  A  child  can  operate  or 
movru.  Thb  is  the  milker  YOU  have  been  waiting  for. 

So  Easy  to  Clean 

fight  into  YOUR  OWN  shipping  can  It  isaboontohouse- 
wK  So  few  Parts-and  it  almort  c leans^U  b^ 
ing  a  little  water  through  it.  Absolutely  SANITAKY.  It 
makes  milking  a  joy. 

The  Cows  like  It 

SSfe'tVTSTr^i'  S.i°a\,!rai?ell?«^^ 
Our  postive  break  in  vacuum  is  conducive  to  healthier 
teats  and  udder.  Many  dairymen  write  us  their  cows  take 
t^this  new  model  milker  immediately  and  others  say  they 
actually  get  more  milk. 

Price  hOVf—UpkeepVery  Small 

And  so  few  parts  of  this  perfected  simple  milker  allow  a 
surpr^ingly  low  price  and  8  months  to  pay.  And  too^the 
finkeeo  is  exceptionally  small— almost  negligible.  We  II 
Sevour  milker  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it. 
fust  m^aiUhTcoup^n-u;«  want  to  teU  you  more  about  th^ 
t^%  marvelous  mi/ter-and  we  will  send  you  an  i  lus- 
tnied  booklet  explaining  these  recent  discoveries.  WITH 
OUR  COMPLIMENTS— and mthout any obb^twnwhaU 
ioevertoyou,  ^.^m^^^^^ 

AWonderfol 

Cream 

Separator 

The  Page  Separator,  with 
engine  or  electric  power 
BUILT-IN.  The  closest 
skimmer  by  far,  of  all  sepa- 
rators. The  larger,  heavier 
bowl  with  more  discs  and 
built-in  power  is  the  secret. 
Also  special  foot  starter. 
You  may  get  enough  extra 
butter  fat  profits  to  pay  for 
the  Page  in  a  y<';'rof  « 
%«od  coupon  NOW* 


and  that  $5  only 

AFTER 


JVhatOtherDairymenSay! 

Thousands  of  dairymen  write  us  like  this: 

"Can  milk  6  cows  and  strip  them  in  15  minutes.  Cows  like  it  better 

than  hand  milking.    Easy  to  keep  clean.   My  wife  can  use  it  just  as 

good  as  I  can."-Geo.  MUler.  R.  3,  La  Salle,  IIL 

"The  Page  Milker  has  been  a  Godsend  to  me.  My  13  year  old  boy 

milks  16  cows.  It  has  saved  me  hiring  an  extra  man    Lesstrouble  to 

care  for  than  our  separator.  The  milk  is  clean  which  is  unpossible 

by  hand."— Chas.  T.  Branham,  R.  4.  Tuscola,  lU. 

"I  like  my  Page  gas  engine  milker  and  would  hate  to  go  bade  to 

hand  milking.    Any  one  with  8 , cows  or  more  would  find  a  Page 

power  milker  a  good  investment."-;.  L.  Ness,  Shendan,  111. 

"I  have  never  had  one  minute's  trouble  with  my  Page,  milker.    Does 

the  worl^    Never  freeies  up  in  coW  weather  like  pipe  Une  machines." 

Edward  R.  Hayes,  Woodson,  III. 


Trial 

Yes, Mr. Dairyman,  this  new  Improved  Milker  has  ghren  such  remark- 
able satisfaction  to  other  dairymen  that  we  will  gladly  ship  it  to  you 
and  let  you  see  how  it  will  save  many  hours  of  unpleasant  labor  for  you 
and  your  wife  beforeyoupay  us  one  cent.  Just  wheel  it  into  your  l)am 
and  try  it  on  YOUR  OWN  cows— nothing  to  itistall.  It  comes  complete 
and  ready  to  use.  No  expense,  no  bother.  Tj^  it  <Aoro«*Wy  on  all  y^ 
own  cows.  Then  if  you  are  not  more — yes,  MORE  than  UtLluH  1  tU, 
just  send  it  back  at  OUR  expense  without  argument,  or  fuss,  or  any  ill 
feeling.  That  is  our  offer.  But  if  you  find  this  milker  is  all  or  more  than 
we  have  said  and  if  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  (you  anAyou  only  to  be 
the  judge)  then,and  not  until  then,  you  may  send  U8$5  and  you  can  nave 

8  Months  to  Pay 

on  this  SPECIAL  "direct  to  dairyman"  offer  (good  only  if  you  have 
not  yet  seen  a  salesman  or  agent  in  your  territory).  We  will  ship 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  and  allow  you  our  SPECIAL 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Price! 


On  HHIIking 

Let  us  send  you  this  free  illustrated 
book  explaining  the  latest  discoveries 
in  machine  milkers.  It  shows  why  no 
dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  a  milker  rnOTM  «..rno«A 
and  helps  to  select  the  proper  milker  for  YOU? 'PWNpun»«- 
It's  full  of  important  facts-an  education  in  Milking  Machines. 
This  wonderful  illustrated  book  is  sent  with  our  compliments 
and  obligates  you  in  NO  way  whatever.  Mail  coupon  today- 
right  NOW  whil0  th*s4  books  last 

Special  Farmer  Agent  Offer 


Burton  Page  Co.,  oept  4723 

400  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts  on 
milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial,  easy 
payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers. 


Name. 

Address. 


Do  you  want  our  separator  offer? 

Would  you  Uk«  to  b«  a  FARMER  AGENT? 
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THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES 


As  spring  draws  near  it  is  a  deliglit 
to    plan    the    vegetable    garden.     It    is    a 

lllVI»t»lf         ♦/»         K.t«'«k         4*t*«Aclt         t.*t*4AA>ll  t'*»ir**4"»l  lilot? 
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elose   at   hand. 

The  value  of  the  home  garden  lies  not 
only  in  its  convenience  and  economy. 
It  s»ii)plies  you  with  tlie  fresliest  veg- 
etables. Nearly  all  vegetal)les  are  more 
valuable  foods  wlien  fresli.  Tlie  shorter 
the  period  between  picking  vegetables 
and  eating  them,  the  more  liiiely  they 
are  to  retain  all  the  wliolesome  qualities. 

Vegetables  are  Nature's  l)est  tonics. 
They  give  us  strengtii  and  energy.  Tliey 
provide  bulk  and  laxative  qualities. 
They  supply  us  with  mineral  salts  which 
are  necessary  as  building  material  to  all 
tissues  and  fluids  of  tiie  body.  Vege- 
tables also  furnisli  tlie  vitamins  wliich 
keep  us  in  general  good  iiealtli,  protect 
us  against  disease,  and  exercise  a  jiro- 
found  influence  upon  nutrition. 

While  vegetables  sui)i)ly  some  energy 
in  the  diet  tiiey  are  i)rincii);dly  valual)lc 
for  their  bulk,  mineral  salts  and  vitamins. 
Foods  in  general  l)ecome  more  ajjpetizing 
by  the  addition  of  vegetables  which  add 
variety  of  texture,  flavor,  and  color. 
These  characteristics  give  a  stimulating 
qiuility  whici)  is  desirable.  One  cannot 
afford  to  do  witlu)ut  vegetal)les,  botli  for 
the  sake  of  economy  and  for  the  sake 
of  health.  The  quantity  of  food  eaten 
nui.v   be  less   and   the  diet  cheaper. 

Bulk  or  Cellulose 

The  body  needs  some  bulk  in  the 
diet  to  aid  digestion  and  prevent  con- 
stipation. 

This  bulk  is  furnished  by  the  frame- 
work of  the  plants  and  is  known  as 
cellulose.  It  is  not  digested  in  tlie  body 
to  any  extent,  nor  is  it  changed  in  char- 
acter  by    cooking. 

It  is  furnished  by  the  fruits,  cereals 
and  such  vegetables  as  spinach,  lettuce, 
celery,  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips  or 
potatoes. 


The  Minerals 


jine  ivunerais 
Another  class  of  regulating  foods  whic 
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we  do  not  mean  common  salt,  but  all 
of  tiiese  so-called  mineral  substances 
wliicli  are  found  in  foods  and  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  body  tissues.  About 
fifteen  of  these  mineral  elements  are 
foimd  in  our  bodies.  Certain  mineral 
substances  are  found  in  every  tissue  and 
fluid  in  our  bodies.  Iron  and  phosphorus 
form  a  part  of  every  active  cell  in  the 
body.  Mineral  substances  are  in  tlie 
blood  regulating  its  speciflfic  gravity  and 
alkalinity. 

If  then  these  minerals  are  necessary  in 
tlie  body,  it  is  our  problem  to  select 
the  food  which  will  sui)i)ly  them.  For- 
tunately for  us,  tiie  necessary  amounts 
of  most  of  the  mineral  substances  are 
provided  in  the  ordinary  mixed  diet. 
What  a  task  it  would  be  if  we  had  to 
l)lan  to  provide  some  of  each  of  the 
fifteen  elements. 
Calcium,   Iron,   Phosphorus,   and    Iodine 

There  are  four  minerals  which  may 
not  be  present  in  sufficient  amount  in 
the  ordinary  diet.  These  are  calcium, 
iron,  phosphorus,  and  iodine. 

Calcium 

Calcium,  often  spoken  of  as  lime,  is 
necessary  for  strong  bones  and  teeth. 
Calcium  is  probably  also  in  part  respons- 
ible for  the  heart  beat.  Food  lime  is 
also  needed  for  muscles  and  blood.  The 
food  richest  in  lime  is  milk.  One  pint 
every  day  will  give  an  adult  more  than 
enough.  A  child  needs  a  quart  of  milk 
per  day  to  be  well  provided  with  cal- 
cium. Other  valuable  sources  of  cal- 
cium are  green  leafy  vegetables,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  iiarsnips. 

Iron 

We  know  that  we  cannot  live  without 
air,  but  neither  can  we  live  without  iron. 
Without  it  we  should  be  wholly  unable 


to  use  tlie  air.  The  air  contains  the 
oxygen  whicii  we  receive  into  our  lungs. 
Tills  oxygen  is  carried  liy  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  to  all  parts  of  our  bodies. 
The  carrying  power  is  due  to  iron  which 
is  necessary  to  form  the  red  corpuscles. 
Iron  is  found  in  a  variety  of  foods,  among 
tiie  most  valuable  being  egg  yolks,  green 
vegetables — especially  spinach,  cabbage, 
string  beans,  dandelion  greens,  and 
lentils. 

Phosphorus 
Phosphorus  helps  calcium  in  making 
our  bones.  Pliosphorus  is  also  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  brain  tissue.  This  min- 
eral helps  to  give  rigidity  to  the  teeth. 
The  vegetables  which  are  highest  in 
phosphorus  per  serving  are  lentils,  peas, 
navy  beans,  dandelion  giyeens,  corn  and 
lima  beans.  Other  valuable  sources  of 
phosphorus  are  buttermilk,  whole  milk, 
cottage  cheese,  and  bran. 

Iodine 

Enough  iodine  in  food  is  an  important 
matter.  Only  a  small  amount  is  needed 
to  prevent  goiter,  a  disease  which  is 
troublesome  in  some  parts  of  our  country. 

Sea  foods  contain  it.  Carrots  are  high 
in  iodine  along  the  California  coast  but 
very  low  in  Oregon.  Seaweed  is  another 
source  of  iodine.  In  some  communities 
salt  is  iodized  and  iodine  is  introduced 
into  the  water  supply  to  prevent  goiter. 

Our  Mineral  Problem 

Our  problem  is  to  obtain  enough  of 
the  mineral  elements  in  our  foods.  Gen- 
erous anu)unts  of  milk,  vegetables,  fruits, 
eggs  and  whole  grain  cereals  are  needed 
to  give  us  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron. 

The  Vitamins 
One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 
eating  vegetables  is  the  vitamins  they 
contain.  The  vitamins  are  substances 
which  exist  in  foods  in  minute  quantity. 
They  are  necessary  for  life  and  have 
regulatory  and  protective  functions. 
They  protect  us  against  certain  diseases 


and  are  necessary  for  the  growth  and 
health   of  children. 

We  do  not  yet  know  all  there  i«  to 
know  about  vitamins  according  to  tlie 
scientists.  The  vitamins  have  been  the 
most  elusive  and  the  most  spectacular  of 
all  the  factors  to  be  found  in  foods 
and  fruits.  We  know  them  by  their 
works !  We  know  that  they  have  wond- 
erful effects.  This  we  have  proved  by 
feeding  animals  on  diets  which  did  not 
contain  them.  We  noticed  how  these 
animals  failed  to  grow  and  in  what  ways 
they  became  ill.  Again  we  noticed  how 
quickly  they  could  be  cured  by  the  ad- 
dition to  their  diet  of  the  food  which 
contained    the    appropriate   vitamin. 

As  vegetables  are  good  sources  of  these 
vitamins  we  should  eat  plenty  of  vege- 
tables. 

As  some  of  the  vitamins  are  easily 
destroyed  by  being  cooked,  raw  foods 
are  especially  good  for  us.  Salads  are 
good  foods  to  eat,  especially  when  they 
are  composed  of  green  leafy  vegetables. 

We  have  gained  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  chemistry  of  foods  from  Dr.  Sher- 
man of  Columbia  University.  Much  of 
our  knowledge  of  vitamins  is  founded 
upon  the  experiments  of  Dr.  E.  V.  Mc- 
Collum  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of 
Dr.  Sherman  and  Dr.  Eddy  of  Columbia 
University. 

Three  vitamins  have  been  definitely 
recognized  for  a  few  years.  These  are 
known  as  A,  B,  C.  More  recently  D  and 
E  have  been  recognized,  and  quite  re- 
cently we  have  heard  of  a  possibility  of 
vitamins  F  and  G. 

Lest  this  seem  confusing  let  us  re- 
member the  simple  health  habits  of  eat- 
ing milk,  vegetables  and  fruits  every  day. 
Among  the  green  vegetables  rich  sources 
of  vitamins  are  spinach,  cabbage  and 
green  lettuce.  Also  beet  greens,  dande- 
lions and  turnip  tops  are  valuable.  To- 
matoes, tender  young  carrots,  rutabagas, 
and  string  beans  are  also  good  sources 
of  the  protective  foods. 


THE  1927  FARM  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

W.  B.  NISSLEY 


Every  farm  raises  some  vegetables  for 
family  consumption,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  every  farm  has  a  good  home 
garden  that  cannot  be  improved  upon. 
In  some  cases  the  garden  is  regarded  as 
an  unpopular  spot  wliere  no  one  wishes 
to  expend  any  physical  energy.  When 
farm  duties  are  pressing  and  some  work 
must  be  neglected  it  is  often  the  garden. 
In  such  cases  the  quantity  of  vegetables 
for  the  family  is  insufficient,  the  quality 
poor  and  the  family  is  the  loser  in  not 
being   properly    nourished. 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  have  a 
good  family  garden  on  every  farm?  The 
results  of  hundreds  of  observations  by 
the  writer  show  that  unless  vegetables 
are  raised  on  the  farm  the  family  us- 
ually does  with  out  tliem.  A  good 
garden  will  supply  the  family  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  good  variety  of 
vegetables  through  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  To  fulfdl  the  requirements  of 
this  definition  of  a  good  farm  garden, 
and  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  most 


economically  handled  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  the  following  items  should 
be  kept   in   mind. 

1.  Conveniently    located. 

2.  Large  enough  to  produce  a  12  months 

supply  of  vegetables  for  the  family. 

3.  Rectangular  in  shape  for  economical 
handling  and  at  least  100  feet  long. 

4.  Straight  rows  spaced  for  either  horse 
or  wheel  hoe  cultivation. 

5.  Include  at  least  25  to  30  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

6.  Include  a  variety  of  greens  and  salad 
crops. 

7.  Select  only  varieties  of  quality. 

8.  Prepare  the  soil  well  by  careful  plow- 

ing, thorough  discing  and  harrowing, 
and   final   smoothing. 

9.  Early   seeding   or   planting   of   vege- 

tables that  thrive  in  cool  weather. 

10.  Thin  vegetables  when  young  to  pre- 
vent crowding,  and  encourage  healthy 
normal  growth. 

11.  Cultivate  frequently  throughout  the 
growing  season. 


12.  Have  proper  equipment  and  material 
ready  to  fight  insects  and  diseases. 

1.3.  Wlien  early  vegetables  are  harvested 
replant  with  others.  Keep  the  gar- 
den fully  occupied  during  the  entire 
growing  season. 

Ik  Provide  vegetables  for  the  winter 
months  by  canning,  drying,  storage 
and  cellar  forcing. 

The  1927  seed  catalogues  have  been 
distributed  by  seedsmen.  If  you  have 
not  received  yours  from  your  favorite 
seedsman,  send  for  it  at  once.  Order 
a  sufficient  quantity  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  likes  and  dislikes  of  your 
family,  but  do  not  allow  this  to  narrow 
down  the  variety  to  less  than  25  or  30 
kinds.  Be  sure  to  include  a  variety  of 
greens  and  salad  crops  at  least  for  trial 
purposes,  they  contain  the  vitamins, 
such  as  Chinese  or  Celery  Cabbage, 
New  Zealand  or  Summer  Spinach,  French 
Endive  or  Witloof  Chicory,  Swiss  Chard, 
Pepper    Grass,    Mustard,   Endive,   Brus- 


sels Sprouts,  Kale  and  others.  Some  of 
these  crops  may  be  stored  for  a  month 
or  two  in  the  fall. 

The  fertilizer  problem  is  not  a  serious 
one  on  the  farm  where  manure  is  easily 
available.  Manure  liberally  each  year 
during  the  late  fall  or  winter  and  turn 
under  in  the  spring.  After  plowing 
broad  cast  6  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per 
square  rod  or  1000  lbs.  per  acre  and 
thoroughly  mix  this  with  the  soil  in 
preparing  the  seed  bed  A  small  quan- 
tity of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  should  be  kept  on  hand  to 
top  dress  or  side  dress  during  the  grow- 
ing season  provided  certain  crops  need 
stimulation  Liming  at  the  rate  of  8  to 
10  lbs.  per  square  rod  or  1800  to  2000 
lbs.  per  acre  may  be  necessary  every  5 
years. 

I^t  us  all  resolve  to  have  a  better  gar- 
den this  year  than  ever  before  if  this  is 
possible.  Adopt  the  slogan  "A  garden 
for  every  family  and  every  family  in  a 
garden." 


McNARY-HAUGEN  FARM 

RELIEF  MEASURE  VETOED 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

After  a  long  struggle  tiie  McNary- 
Haiigen  Farm  Relief  Bill,  wliich  ultim- 
ately passed  botli  brandies  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  by  relatively  small  ma- 
jorities, was  vetoed  during  the  closing 
days  of  last  month  by  President  Coolidge. 
Tliere  has  been  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinion  by  tlie  public  at  large  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  bill.  Much  of 
the  criticism  directed  at  this  bill  on  the 
jiart  of  the  public  appeared  to  have  been 
aroused  by  the  price-fixing  measures 
of  the  first  McNary-Haugen  Bill  or 
the  export  corporation  provisions  of  the 
second  McNary-Haugen  Bill  rather  than 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  bill  as  finally 
passed. 

To  many  it  appeared  to  be  a  sectional 
or  group  bill,  rather  than  one  of  universal 
lienefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  whole 
country.  Others  deemed  it  a  tliorouglily 
impractical  measure.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  an  unusually  wide  diversifica- 
tion of  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

The  measure  finally  pased  tlie  United 
States  Senate  on  February  11th,  with 
various  amendments,  in  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  later  concurred. 
President  Vetoes  Bill 
President  Coolidge,  in  presenting  his 
veto  message  on  the  Bill,  stressed  num- 
erous reasons  for  his  action.  These  in- 
cbule  among  others  the  fact  that  he  be- 
lieves the  measure  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  that, 

"It  is  an  entire  reversal  of  what  has 
been  heretofore  thought  to  be  sound. 

"It  is  impossible  to  see  how  this  bill 
can  work. 

"It  will  threaten  the  very  basis  of  our 
national  prosperity. 

"It  would  impose  the  burden  of  its 
support  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  far- 
mers who  would  not  benefit  by  it. 

"The  administrative  duties  involved  arc 
sufficient  to  wreck  the  plan. 

"It  will  merely  aggravate  conditions 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  farmers' 
present  distress. 

"It  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  an  economic 
law  as  well  established  as  any  law  of 
nature. 

"It   is   an   economic   folly   from   which 
this  country  has  every  right  to  be  spared. 
"As  a  direct  tax  on  the  vital  necessit- 
ies of  life  it  represents  the  most  vicious 
form  of  taxation. 

"It  upholds  as  ideals  of  American 
farming  the  men  who  grow  cotton,  corn, 
rice,  swine,  tobacco  or  wheat  and  noth- 
ing else. 

"It  singles  out  a  few  products  chiefly 
sectional  and  proposed  to  raise  the  prices 
of  those  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  other  farmers  would  be 
directly  penalized. 

"The  granting  of  any  such  arbitrary 
powers  to  a  Government  board  is  to  run 
counter  to  our  traditions,  the  philosophy 
of  our  Government,  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  and  all  principles  of  equity." 
Any  efl'ort  to  pass  the  McNary 
Haugen  Act  over  the  President's  veto 
seems  at  this  time  to  be  impossible,  ow- 
ing to  the  meager  majorities  by  which 
it  passed  the  Congress. 


FEED  LAYERS  ALFALFA 
Alfalfa  is  one  of  tlie  best  vitamine 
containing  feeds  for  hens.  When  a  high 
grade  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  mash  mixture  can  be  fed. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  for  real  farm 
relief,  he  trusts  perspiration  rather  than 
legislation. 


Results  Rove 
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Indeed,  Larro  does  not  cost 
more,  no  matter  what  you 
compare  it  with — not  if  you 
figure  costs  the  way  they 
ought  to  be  figured — in  terms 
of  milk  produced  and  profit 
earned  per  dollar  spent  for 
feed. 

You  needn't  take  our  unsup- 
ported word  for  this,  either. 
Prove  it  for  yourself  under 
the  most  liberal  conditions 
ever  offered  to  dairymen. 

Feed  two  bags  of  Larro  (200 
lbs.)  to  any  one  cow  you  own. 
Subtract  the  cost  of  feed  from 


the  value  of  the  milk  you  get, 
and  compare  the  balance — 
your  profit — with  a  similar 
figure  obtained  from  any  other 
competitive  ration.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  return  the  empty 
sacks  to  your  dealer  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Surely  you  can't  lose  that 
way.  Frankly,  however,  we 
believe  your  second  call  will 
be  for  more  Larro,  if  your 
experience  is  like  that  of  the 
thousands  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  guarantee 
offer  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 


Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROW^E  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  •  MICHIGAN 

(644)  ^^^^ 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 


One 
lever Locks 

2io50^Cows 


EOUIPMLV  T 


I  safety 
or 


Printer 


THE  greate  (t  time-savinR  convenience 
ever  invented  in  barn  equipment  is  the 
West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchion  with 
locking,  nleasing  lever — th«  original,  le»- 
«r-«per«led,  twinging  ilMicliion.  Costs  no  ____ 
more  than  ordinary  stanchions  that  ^^ 
must  be  closed  and  opened  singly  by  hand.  It  also  assures 
in  locking  uo  or  releasing  cows.    One  throw  of  the  lever  locks 
*"  ^^^  *"    *^  releases  the  entire  row  of  cows,  controls 

from  2  to  50  stanchions.  Cow  stops  «ro 
operaled  at  the  tame  time,  guiding  the  cows 
into  the  stanrhions.  Enthusiastic  owners 

eviTV-whrre.  Write  lodiy  for  big  f rre  catalog  iihow 
'og  complete  line  of  Wc»t  Bend  Baro  EquipmetU 


PA. 


FA  STERN  SALES  CO. 
Dept.  N  VVK^T  CHESTEi? 


PHILADELPHIA 

S  I  LOS 

Wood-Tlle — C  ement— Metal 

5,W  TANKS 

BROODER    HOUSES 
*>^»«^  EQUIPMENT 


BeU  Phone  No.  1 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised, 
mature  stock,  8.  C  W.  L>eghorns,  R.  I.  Beds, 
Burred  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons.  Anconas, 
Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas, 
Pekin  and  Tndian  Runner  Ducks;  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcsl 
post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs  $8.00  per 
100  up.  Several  breeds  rabbits.  Oircular 
free.  Shipments  will  be  made  from  one  of 
our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 
OLEN  BOCK  NUBSEET  AND  STOCK  FABM 
Bidgewood,    New   Jersey 


BARN 


Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


FREE  CATALOGUE 

AND 
LOW  PRICES  NOW 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
BOX  M  P  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


Kennedy  Utility  Saw 

win     croM-cut,      Hp,      plane, 
^^^  groove     and      tongue      ploiifh. 

Ball       v^r^  mitre,  bevel  bore,  tand  rabbit. 

Bear-  ^|L  tenon      mortixe      Joint      maka 

Ing       ~     "^  mnoldlnKS,   etc. 

R.  M.   KENNEDY,  111  N.   TtV  St,.  PMla,.  »a. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS'    REVIEW 


March,  J927 


BECAUSE 


It  Gets  ALL  The  Dirt 

Many  of  the  large  milk  condcnsaries  require  that  all  milk  delivered  to 
them  is  strained  through  Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainers  because  tests 
have  proved  that  it   is  the  ONE  strainer  that  absolutely   insures 
CLEAN  MILK. 
Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  is  the  most  sanitary  and  easiest  to  clean 

in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

More  Money  for  Your  MUk 

today    for    descriptive    literature    explaining    how    and    why 
PURITY  users  get  more  money  for  their  milk.  We  will 
also  send  full  particulars  of  our 

10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer 

Send  your  name  and  address  today  —  find  out 

how  you  can  test  a  Purity  Strainer  for  10  days 

and  get  your  money  back  if  it  don't  remove 

every  particle  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  from 

your  milk. 

PURTTT  STABfPING  CO. 
Dcpt  f3  Battle  Creek,  BUch. 


Empire  Milking  Machines 

got  the  most  votes 

When  a  national  farm  paper  asked  its  readers 
what  milking  machine  they  owned  — more 
said  they  owned  Empire  than  any  make 
mentioned.  Before  you  buy  a  new  milker 
talk  to  a  neighbor  who  owns  an  Empire.  Find 
out  what  an  Empire  saves  in  time,  work  and 
wages  —  how  easy  it  is  to  operate  and  keep 
clean— how  it  makes  dairying  a  better  busi- 
ness.   Sold  on  easy  payment  plan. 

EASTERN   SALES   CO.,   Distributors 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Empire  Milking   Machines-Make   Dairying  a    Better    Business 


Write  for  Empire  book- 
let: "How  to  Milk  for 
Bigger  Profits". 


vnA*t 
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NICE 

THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


UnadUla 
Discounts  Mean 
REAL  SAVINGS 


You  can  earn  a  liberal  cash  dis- 
count by  ordering  your  silo  for 
early  shipment.  Order  NOW— 
before  the  big  rush  is  on  at  the 
factory.  It  helps  us— it  helps  you. 

All  you  need  do  to  save  real 
money  is  to  order  now!  Don't 
lose  this  money  by  putting  off 
writing.    Act  immediately! 

Ask,  too,  for  our  interesting  big 
catalog  giving  complete  silo  in- 
formation.     Makers  of  Btorage  tanks, 
water  tuba  and  vats. 

Time   payments    if  de- 
sired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Bos.  n        UnadUU,N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Pare  Bred  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Pure  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
an  accredited  herd.  All  are  from  good  pro- 
ducing dams  and  most  of  them  from  my  30 
lb.  bull  King  Mahwin  Johanna  Rue,  a  son 
of  The  King  of  The  Johanna  Lrads  from  a 
30  lb.  dam. 

Also  offer  for  sale  a  pure  bred  bull  mostly 
white  and  of  good  individuality.  Will  offer 
for  sale  a  few  good  grade  cows. 

Pure  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves  are  all 

good    Holstein    individuals    and    only    offered 

for  sale  because  1  am  overstocked  and  about 

to  dissolve  a   partnership.      Will   sell   at  very 

reasonable  prices  if  I  can  sell  before  April  1, 

EUGENE  B.  BENKETT 

THS  DBEW  BBOTHEBS 

Allamnchy- 

New  Jersey 
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PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


HAMPTON'S 

BLACK     LEGHORN     CHICKS 

THE    KIND    THAT    LAY 
The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn 
chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and 
grow  into  the  best  layer  you  ever  had. 

Circular  Jree.     Write  to-day. 
A.  E.  HunptM         Box  Y       Pittstowa,  N.  J. 


/T'cnco  that  lasts     f 
three  times  longer  I 

Saves  time. trouble  ond  money 
Write  for  free  Cotolog 
L£ADCLAD  WIRC  CO. 

1213        PLAIMntUD  AVCNUE 

MOUNDSVILLC.   V».  VA. 


WHO  IS  MAKING  MONEY 

IN  DAIRYING  AND  WHY  ? 

(Continued   from   page   2) 
when  we  have  a  producHon  of  milk  per 

cow  of  3,219  pounds  against  their  5,589 

— almost    twice    as    much    as    we    have? 

Every    record    I    have    ever    seen    shows 

that  when   the  production  per  cow  goes 

up,    the    cost    of    that    production    goes 

down.        Therefore,    these    men    are    not 

only  producing  considerably   more   milk 

per     year     but     at     considerably     less 

expense  than  the  farmers  here  where  the 

production  is  only  3,219  pounds  of  milk 

jiCl     cuw. 

If  we  were  to  take  one  of  the  better 
territories  of  Pennsylvania  shipping 
milk  to  one  plant,  what  would  we  find? 
The  farmers  in  Rucks  and  Montgomery 
Counties  shipping  milk  to  one  particular 
plant  actually  sold  9,54.1  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  during  this  same  period.  These 
farmers  are  selling  to  the  same  dealer 
as  many  of  you  and  in  exactly  the  same 
mcirket  as  all  of  you,  and  they  are  sell- 
ing three  times  as  much  milk  per  cow  as 
are  the  farmers  in  this  locality. 

If  we  take  the  average  Pen.sylvania 
farmer  shipping  milk  to  Philadelphia  we 
find  his  production  for  one  cow  is  a  12 
quart  pail  two-thirds  full  of  milk  every 
day  in  the  year,  or  an  average  of  15.3 
pounds  of  milk  daily.  In  the  best  Penn- 
sylvania group,  one  cow  produces  two 
j)ails  of  milk,  or  over  twice  as  much  as 
the  average. 

On  the  Eastern  Shore  it  is  necessary 
to  have  two  cows  to  produce  that  one 
pail,  two-thirds  full  of  milk,  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  Delaware  farmer,  also, 
is  milking,  housing  and  caring  for  two 
cows  to  produce  just  about  the  same 
amount  of  milk  that  the  Penn.sylvania 
farmer  produces  from  one.  In  my  judg- 
ment he  is  not  in  a  very  good  position 
to  make  money  when  he  has  to  sell  his 
milk  in  the  same  market. 

If  this  is  a  fact — and  roc  know  it  it  a 
fact — it  is  wortli  bringing  to  your  atten- 
tion. You  have  every  opportunity  before 
you.  You  have  the  same  markets  as  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer.  You  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  him  in  the  growing  season. 
Your  milk,  when  taken  proper  care  of, 
is  a  little  more  attractive  to  the  buyer 
than  much  of  the  milk  produced  in 
Pennsylvania.  Milk  from  Delaware  and 
Maryland  is  noted  for  its  good  color  and 
the  consumer  likes  to  buy  milk  that 
has  a  rich  golden  color.  So  you  not  only 
have  the  advantages  outlined  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  talk,  but  you  have  a 
product  that,  when  properly  cared  for, 
appeals  to  the  buyer. 

There  is  no  question,  tiien,  but  what — 
if  you  had  the  same  kind  of  cattle  and 
the  same  feed  for  them  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers — you  would  certainly  be 
making  money  in  the  dairy  business  at 
the  present  time.  If  you  just  had  on 
your  farms  plenty  of  silos,  and  barns, 
filled  with  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  production  of 
milk  per  cow  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
in  Delaware  could  measure  up  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  figuring  on 
that.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  figuring  on 
what  you  are  going  to  plant  to  feed  your 
cows  next  winter.  If  you  take  the 
opportunity  you  can  measure  up  to  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  and,  I  believe, 
make  money  in  the  dairy  business. 

Remember  that  we  are  not  urging 
general  increases  in  production,  but  that 
we  do  urge  an  increased  production  per 
cow  by  the  development  of  l>etter  cows, 
better  feeding,  and  recommend  that  you 
di.spose  of  your  poorer  ci>ws  by  selling 
them  to  the  butcher. 


REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY 

CONTROL    DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 

INTER-STATE  DAIRY 

COUNCIL 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  January,  1927. 
No.  Inspections  Made ....  1299 

No.  Sediment  Tests   1835 

No.  Meetings  Held 6 

No.  Reels  of  Movies 

Shown    6 

Attendance    421 

No.    Miles    Traveled....  11 202 
No.  Man  Days,  Fairs 

and  Ex 78 

No.  Temp,  permits  issued 
up   to   January   31st, 

1927    21025 

No.  Perm,  permits  issued 
up   to   January   31st, 

1927    8972 

During  the  month  25  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Reg- 
ulation.s— 18  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  66,816  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100,000  Now  Ready 

From    standard    bred    stock    for 
utility   and   egg   production. 

CHICKS 

StroniT  and  sturdy  and  will  live. 

Special  Prices  Now  Ready 

Write  today  and  tpeclfy   kind  and  quantity 
you    want    to   buy. 

100%   lire   delivery  guaranteed 

Shipment*   hy  Parcel  Pott 

Reduced  Price*  in  Quantitiee 

Free  Delivery  20  MOes 

North,  South,  East  and  West 
From   Our  Store   to  Your  Door 

Send  for  Mew  Poultry  Catalog 

CUGLEY  &  MULLEN  CO.  2rl^st. 

Afents    for    "Bucker*''    Incubators    and 
Brooders 
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WILL  TEST  ALL  CX)WS 

IN  NEW  YORK  BY  J933 

Tuberculosis    Eradication   Moving   Rap- 
idly— Central  Counties  Least  Willing 

By  1933  every  cow  in  New  York  state 
will  be  tested  at  least  once  for  bovine 
tubereulosis  said  Byrne  A.  Pyrke,  com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
at  Farmers'  Week  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  explained  how 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle 
began  in  1918  witli  townships  and  ex- 
panded to  counties  and  finally  covered 
the  entire  state.  "Eradication  is  meeting 
with  much  success  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  tiie  state,  but  in  the 
central  portion,  especially  in  Chenango, 
Orange,  and  Sullivan  counties,  there  is  JM 
much  opposition  to  it  because  many  ^^ 
herds  have  50  to  70  per  cent  infected 
cows  and  to  condemn  them  would  ruin 
the   farmers. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  is  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Department  and,  in  compiling 
statistics,  it  was  found  that  the  cow 
population  in  New  York  state  has  not 
changed  in  the  last  80  years,"  he  said. 


•Presented  at  a  number  of  meetings  held 
recently  on  the  Maryland  Delaware  Penni- 
eula. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS 
ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 

(Continued    from    pase    1) 
business  will  no  doubt  remain  on  an  even 
keel  for  a  long  time. 

K.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary  of  tlie 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
outlined  very  briefly  tiie  i)urpose  of  two 
c()m])anion  i)ills  recently  introduced  in 
the  Maryland  Legislature  by  Senator 
Knsor  and  Hei)resentative  Heaps,  the 
purpose  of  wliicii  was  to  so   uiodify  the 

urt'Vjj'nf      Imif      r»»f»»rrincr     t«i     <>i>iiini<tn      onr- 

A      ---         ...  .^_, 

riers  on  the  public  highways  of  Marylaml 
tiiat  trucks  hauling  milk  for  farniers  to 
receiving  stations  and  railroad  platforms 
would  be  exempted  from  tlie  payment 
<»f  the   franchise   tax   for  so   doing. 

**Judge  For   YourselP 

The  presentation  of  the  new  mock 
trial  "Judge  For  Yourself  met  witli 
outstanding  success  at  every  meeting 
at    which    it    was   presented. 

It  tells  a  real  story  in  a  highly  enter- 
taining  manner.     It   is  evidently   set   for 
a  long  run. 
The  characters   were  as  follows: 

Judge C.  I  .Coliee 

William  Shiftless  ....   H.  M.  Dwyer 

Mrs.  Shiftless   C  A.  Wilson 

Prosecuting  .\ttorney.  .W.  S.  Holmes 
Attorney   for  Defense 

Dr.  E.   G.   Lechner 
Jessie,  (  Prof.  "Hapi)y"  CJoldsmith 

(the  cow)  \  C.   A.  Bisliop 

We  tl(»n't  propose  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  tills  Play,  but  should  the  opportunity 
afford,  and  no  doubt  It  will  be  ])resented 
in  your  neigh liorhood  in  the  near  future, 
plan  to  see  it.  It  is  really  wortii  going 
miles   to   see — enjoy   the   laughs. 

At  the  Princess  >\nne  Meeting,  which 
was  i)resided  over  by  County  Agent,  C. 
Z.  Keller,  in  addition  to  the  general  i)ro- 
gram  there  was  celebrated  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  Princess  Anne  Receiv- 
ing Station,  which  was  opened  one  year 
ago  by  the  Supj)lee- Wills-Jones  Milk 
Company. 

County  Agent  Keller  made  an  inter- 
esting address  outlining  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  new  receiving  Station 
and  the  proposed  program  of  education 
to  be  conducted  in  that  vicinity  in  con- 
necticm  with  the  profitable  production  of 
milk. 

The  Princess  Anne  Plant  l)egan  oper- 
ations one  year  ago,  with  a  sujjply  of  Hi 
cans  of  milk.  There  has  l)een  almost  a 
steady  upward  growth  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  station  is  receiving  94  cans. 
Active  plans  are  now  under  way  to  in- 
crease this  i)roduction  to  200  cans  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program, 
H.  D.  Davis,  l*roducti(m  Manager  of  the 
Supplee- Wills-Jones  Milk  Company 
nijide  an  interesting  address  on  "The 
Princess  Anne  Cooling  Station  and  the 
Future  of  Dairying  in  this  County".  He 
commended  the  producers  and  the  County 
Agent  in  their  endeavor  to  make  the 
Princess  Anne  Station  a  successful  one — 
Feed,  Breed  and  Weed  was  his  slogan. 
He  urged  the  farmers  to  produce  milk 
pr(»fttably  by  proi)er  feed — to  breed  bet- 
ter cows  and  to  weed  out  the  unprofit- 
able producer.  A  constructive  feeding 
program  is  necessary.  Quality  is  an 
important  factor — Garlic  in  milk  must 
be  eliminated.  By  the  development  and 
application  of  economic  methods,  he 
.said,  "A  profit  in  milk  will  be  assured." 

Eastern  Shore  Meetings 
The  development  of  these  various  meet- 
ings on  the  Maryland,  Delaware  Penin- 
sula, where  the  attendance  has  been  well 
above   the   average    must    be   credited   t(» 


the  effective  cooperation  of  the  resident 
<llrecti)rs  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Mar- 
vel, K.  Nelson  James,  J.  W.  Keith,  K.  U. 
Pennington  and  S.  K.  Andrews,  together 
with  the  various  County  Agents  In  the 
territory  and  Clayton  Reynolds  Field 
Rei)resentatlve  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association. 

Practically  all  of  the  uiectings  were 
])resented  to  audiences  which  nu)re  than 
filled  the  respective  meeting  ]>laces — in 
the  aggregate  l.'JSO  j)ersons  attended  the 
nieetinjrs. 


PENNA.  FARM  PRODUCTS 

SHOW  ORGANIZES 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Jordan,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
lield  In  Harrlshurg,  February  14th,  suc- 
ceeding Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

H.  E.  Klugh,  manager  of  the  exhibits 
for  eleven  years,  was  re-elected  manager, 
and  Raymond  (i.  Bressler,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  was  elected  treas- 
urer succeeding  former  Deimty  John  M. 
McKee. 

Officers  re-elected  were  R.  H.  Bell, 
assistant  director  of  agricultural  Extens- 
ion Work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Secretary  and  Miles  Horst,  Lel)- 
an<m,  as  assistant  secretary. 

Manager  Klugh  rejwrted  that  the  1927 
Show  was  a  financial  success.  He  de- 
jdored  the  lack  of  housing  facilities  and 
said  that  continued  expansion  of  the 
Show  space  was  lmi)erative,  if  the  Show 
was  to  continue  its  growth. 

Entries  at  the  recent  Show  were  as 
follows:  i)igeons,  881;  eggs,  +33;  wool, 
87;  ai)iary,  77;  maple  syrup,  Ifi;  tobacco, 
87;  i)ot;itoes,  209;  corn,  327;  dairy  prod- 
ucts, 1.55;  i)oidtry,  527;  small  grains,  97; 
fruit,  720;  b;ihy  l»eef,  212;  lambs,  17; 
total,  3818. 

An  important  stej)  toward  the  de- 
finite organization  of  the  manageuuMit 
of  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  was 
taken  when  a  motion  was  jiassed  to  the 
effect  that  the  "show  committee  be  re- 
organized under  a  comnussion  provided 
for  by  legislative  enactment  and  that 
si>ecific  provision  be  made  for  an  advis- 
ory board  to  the  Commission  compo.sed 
of  representatives  of  the  participating 
organizati<ms   or   agencies". 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD  AND 
TESTING  DEPARTMENT 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRO- 
DUCERS' ASSOQATION. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  oi)erations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connection 
with  testing,  weighing  and  general 
membership  work,  for  the  month 
of  Januarys   1927. 

No.  Tests  Made «280 

No.  Plants  Investigated   .  .    102 
No.    Membershii)   Calls    .  .   168 

No.   New   Members 

Signed   73 

No.  Cows  Signed  *^^ 

No.   Transfers    Made    ....  33 

No.  Meetings  Attended   .  .  13 

No.    Attending   Meetings  739 


"Roadside  markets  In  a  community 
are  a  daily  fair  where  farm  products  may 
be  exhibited  and  sttidied  f«)r  the  good 
of  the  producer  and  the  consumer." — 
Hedrick. 


"PLAIN  COWS 

that   respond   to    feeding'' 


THE  formula  of  Amco 
14%  Universal  was  de- 
vised several  years  ago  by 
leading  college  feed  special- 
ists. It  has  given  universal 
satisfaction  on  dairy  farms 
in  a  dozen  states. 

The  College  Feed  Con- 
ference Board  at  each  annual 
meeting  has  studied  this 
formula  in  the  light  of  new 
feeding  developments,  but 
has  never  suggested  a 
change.  The  formula  is 
public  and  always  to  be 
found  on  the  tag. 


writes 
Mr.  Matthews 


AMCO  14%  Dairy  is  the 
/\companion  market  feed 
to  Amco  14%  Universal. 
The  formula  is  changed 
from  time  to  time  to  take 
advantage  of  favorable 
market  changes,  and  make 
a  better  price  to  buyers. 
No  change  is  made  until  it 
is  approved  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania member  of  the  College 
Feed  Conference  Board .  Thus 
the  feeder  is  protected  by 
his  college,  and  he,  himself, 
knotvs  ivhen  the  change  is  made 
because  it  shows  on  the  tag. 


DIVISION  OFFICE      MUNCY,  PA. 

Amco 

f  PEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  CO  ,  PEORIA,  ILL. 
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The  Chevy  Chase  Dairy 
employs  signs  hke  this 
one  to  tell  the  people 
of  Washington  that 
their  milk  is  Safe  for 
R;ihir<:  "        A<:    <it^tp(^    on 

the  sign,  this  milk  is 
produced    for   them   by 


Dr.  J.  Thomas  Kelly, 
on  whose  Pleasant  Hills 
Farms  at  Germantown, 
Md.,  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  considered  a 
tremendous  aid  in  the 
production  of  clean  milk. 


75  Per  Cent  of  Washington's  Grade  A  Milk  is 

Produced  with  De  Laval  Milkers 


DE  Laval  Milkers  produce  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  Grade 
A.  Certified  and  Special  Nursery  Milk  consumed  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  the  present  time.     In  the  Washington  milk  shed,  as  in 
other  sections,   dairymen  have   found  the  De  Laval  Milker  a  material  aid 
in  making  clean  milk  of  low  bacteria  count. 

However,  the  sanitary  feature  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  only  one 
of  the  many  advantages  that  combine  to  make  the  De  Laval  Milker  a  neces- 
sity to  every  milk  producer.  The  fact  that  the  oldest  users  of  the  De 
Laval  Milker  are  its  strongest  boosters  is  perhaps  its  finest  recommenda- 
tion. At  the  right  are  nine  facts  based  on  a  report  on  the  De  Laval  Milker 
made  by  1844  users  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.      Read  them. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Facts  About  The        I 

DE  LAVAL  MILKER 

1.  650,000  cows  now  milked  the  DeLavalWay. 

2.  Dc  Laval  Milkers  now  in  their  eleventh  year 

of  use. 

3.  83.27%  of  the  users  report  average  saving  of 

2  1/5  hours  per  day — saves  half  the 
time  in  milking.* 

4.  97.13%  of  the  users  say  it  agrees  with  their 

cows.* 

5.  99A%  of  the  users  say  they  get  as  much  or 

more  milk  with  the  De  Laval  as  they 
did  by  hand  milking.* 

6.  9.49%    average    increase    in    production    per 

cow  is  reported  by  those  who  claim  the 
De   Laval   Milker   increases  production.* 

7.  94.80%  of  De  Laval  users  say  their  milker 

is  easy  to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.* 

8.  Average     bacteria     count     of     all     reporting, 

14,542 — 62%  report  counts  of  10,000 
and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  De  Laval   users  say  their  milker 

is  "the  best",  "one  of  the  best",  or  a 
"good"  investment  as  compared  with 
other  farm  equipment  they  own.* 


n 


*Based  on  reports  from  1844  De  Laval  Milker 
users   in   all   parts   of   the   U.   S.   and   Canada. 


r 


Below — On  Ashley  Farms,  owned  by  W.  W. 
Moblcy  of  Dcrwood,  Md.,  the  De  Laval  Milker 
is  considered  a  necessary  piece  of  equipment  for 
the  farmer  making  Grade  A  or  Certified  Milk. 
Six  of  the  De  Laval  units  which  milk  the  pure- 
bred Guernseys  kept  on  this  farm  are  shown 
in  the  foreground. 


Part  of  the  Guernsey  herd  at  Green  Hill 
Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Riggs  of  Hyattsville, 
Md.  The  Dc  Laval  Milker  installed  at  this 
farm  is  likewise  proving  its  value  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Grade  A  Milk. 


Milk 


INTER-ST 

roducei 


^ 
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EXTENSIVE  CORN  BORER  CAMPAIGN 

National  Government  Plans  to  Spend 
SIO.000.000 


Plans  for  the  most  extensive  project 
ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of  the 
northern  States  for  curbing  the  destruc- 
tion by  an  insect  pest,  are  now  in  the 
making. 

Reports  from  both  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  indicate  that  the 
$10,000,000  cam- 
paign against  the 
European  corn 
lx)rer  in  New 
York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana 
is  going  forward 
as  fast  as  the 
legislation  in  these 
States  will  permit. 
The  Federal  Act 
provides  that  the 
$10,000,000  appro- 
priation will  not 
become  available 
until  the  necessary 
legislation,  now 
|)ending,  is  passed 
in  the  legislatures 
of  the  five  States. 
This  legislation 
will  ^ve  the  State 
departments  o  f 
agriculture  the 

necessary  powers 
of  quarantine  and 
compulsory  clean- 
up required,  to- 
gether with 
authority  to  dele- 
gate such  powers 
to  the  Federal 
workers  employed 
under   the    Act. 

The       Pennsyl- 
vania      legislation 

was     passed      and  ~ 

signed  by  Governor  Fisher  on  Marcii 
10th.  When  the  State  Legislation  has 
\yeen  passed  in  all  the  States,  steps 
will  be  taken  immediately  to  put  the 
Federal  regulatory  organization  in  the 
field  and  begin  the  inspection  of  in- 
dividual farms  in  the  control  area.  The 
iii.spector  will  notify  farmers  of  the 
necessary  measures  which  they  must 
take,  according  to  the  provisional  regu- 


It  is  expected  that  individual  farmers 
voluntarily  cooperating  in  the  clean-up, 
will  take  these  necessary  n)easures  by 
May  1.  Following  May  1,  all  farms 
will  be  re-inspected.  If  reported  as 
meeting  all  requirements  as  to  control 
measures,  the  Individual  farmers  will  be 
reimbursed  not  to  exceed  $2.00  an  acre 
for    field   corn   and   not   to   exceed   $1.00 


UNCASTER  COUNTY  DAIRY  SCHOOL 

Three  Day  Session  Held  Near 


Unfavorable  weather  conditions  re- 
stricttnl  to  a  large  extent  tin-  attt'ud- 
ance  at  the  first  two  meetings  of  a  Dairy 
School  at  Oakryn  Hall,  near  Goshen,  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pa. 

The  School  was  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  three  successive  Fridays,  Fel)ruary 
18th,  25th,  and  March  4th. 

At    the    first    meeting   addresses    were 


week 

Council 

healthful  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner. 


an  acre  for  sweet  corn  on  wiiich  he  is 
obliged  to  undertake  operations  in  ad- 
dition to  those  normal  and  usual  in  farm 
operations  at  this  season. 

Where  the  regulations  have  not  been 
complied  with  either  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  the  Federal  regulatory 
force  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  conduct 
the  necessary  clean-up  with  its  own 
lations    adopted    by    the    conference    of      special  machinery  and  cnws.     The  farm 


State    and    Federal    workers. 

To  Destroy  All  Corn  Remnants 
These  regulations  require  the  burn- 
ing or  satisfactory  destruction  of  all 
cornstalks,  remnants  of  stalks  and  corn 
cobs  either  in  the  field,  the  feed  lot, 
the  barnyard  or  around  canning  fac- 
tories and  other  process  agents,  unless 
ensiled  or  shredded.  The  corn  fields 
must  either  be  plowed  to  such  a  depth 
that  no  stalks,  pieces  of  cobs  or  other 
corn  remnants  appear  on  the  surface 
when  it  is  plowed,  disced,  harrowed, 
planted  or  ctiltivated,  or,  if  not  plowed, 
the  fields  must  be  cleared  by  pulveriz- 
ing or  burning  all  corn  remnants  and 
debris. 


cost  of  such  enforced  clean-up  will  be 
charged  to  the  individuals  on  whose 
farms  the  work  is  done  and  will  be 
collected  on  the  same  basis  as  taxes  by 
the  State  authorities   under  the  author- 


made  by  H.  G.  Niesley,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  stressed  the  import- 
ance of  quality  production  of  all 
classes  of  farm  i)roducts,  efficient  mar- 
keting and  a  fair  price  as  tlie  necessary 
factors   in   successful   agriculture. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
stressed  tlie  equalization  of  production 
under  the  Philadeljjhia  Selling  Plan  and 
the  present  method  of  establishing  the 
basic  and  surplus  price  of  milk.  Mar- 
ket conditions  were  also  briefly  re- 
viewed. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control    Department,    made    an    address 


ity  which  the  State  legislation  now  on  "Why  the  Dairy  School  Should  Aid 
pending  will  give  them.  The  funds  col-  the  Milk  Producers."  He  pointed  out 
lected  in  this  way  by  the  State  authori-  the  value  of  economic  production,  bet- 
ties  which  represents  expenditure  of  ter  bulls,  better  calves,  better  methods 
Federal    money   will    be   turned   over   to  of    production     generally    as    important      CoUpgc,  and  a  general  discussion  on  the 


Council    ntotion    picture,    "Fair    Acres,** 
was  shown. 

Second  Session 
The  second  session  of  the  Dairy 
School  was  held  at  Oakryn  Hall. 
.Vt  this  meeting  U.  W.  Balderston  pre- 
sided and  outlined  the  second  step  in 
da'ry  improvement  work,  emphasizing 
particularly      the     value     of     the     bull 

club  as  a  means 
of  improving  the 
diairy  herds  of  a 
community  in  a 
definite  organized 
way. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Ealy 
spoke  on  the  calf 
club  as  an  educa- 
tional feature  of 
value  to  our  young 
people  and  to  the 
community  as  welL 
Prof.  George 
Taylor,  of  State 
College,  spoke  on 
the  cow  testing 
association  and 
also  on  the  impor- 
tant items  in  the 
production  of  high 
quality   milk. 

Many     questions 
were     asked     rela- 
tive      to       various 
phases  brought  out 
•by     the     speakers 
after    which    Miss 
Louise    Everts     of 
the    Dairy   Council 
gave     a     presenta- 
tion    of     "Interior 
Decorating"    a    tip 
to     the    ladies     on 
how     to     improve 
the   husband. 
The        r  orning 

meeting      included 

a  dairy  cattle  judging  demonstration  by 
Prof.  E.  B.  Fitts,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  a  dairy  cattle  judging  contest, 
in  which  all  persons  could  participate. 

The  prize  winners  at  the  contest  in- 
cluded: First  Prize,  Kieth  Mahan,  Not- 
tingham, Pa.,  five  dollars  cash;  Second 
Prize,  J.  C.  Pownell,  White  Rock,  Pa., 
milk  scales;  Third  Prize,  Edger  King, 
Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  milk  scales. 

These  vari«>us  prizes  were  donated  by 
the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  also  made  an  address  on 
"Third  Step  in  Dairying".  This  ses.sion 
was  held  on  the  farm  of  Ross  Ulrich, 
IVach  Bottom,  Pa. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  at 
Oakryn  Hall,  when  addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  J.  Alexander  Webb,  Abbotts'  Al- 
derney  Dairies,  Prof.  E.  B.  Fitts,  State 


the  United  States  Treasury  as  provided       factors  in  successful  dairying.    Cow  test- 
for    in    the    Federal    Act    and    pending      ing  association  records  and  l)etter  feed- 


State  legislation. 

2,500,000  Acres  to  Be  Qeaned 
Prior  to  May  1,  according  to  the  pro- 
visional program  the  Federal  forces  will 

(Continued    on    page    lOt 


ing  programs  are  *actors.  Better  cows 
and  less  of  them,  properly  cared  for 
and  fed,  spell  successes  for  the  dairy 
farmers. 

Following     these     addresses     a     Dairy 


subject  of  "Rations  for  Local  Use." 

The  session  clo.sed  with  the  presen- 
tation of  "Judge  for  Yourself,  a  mock 
trial,  presented  by  members  of  the 
(Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairv    Council. 
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DELAWARE  COUNH  EXTENSION  SOCIETY  HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  annual  nioeting  of  the  Delaware 
County  (Vu.)  Extension  Association  was 
held  at  Swartlunore,  Pa.,  on  March  10th, 
1927.  Arthur  S.  Linvill,  i)resident  of  the 
association,  presided. 

The  niorninj;  session  was  largely 
given  over  to  reports  of  committees  and 
and  general  business  matters.  Miss 
Clrace  P.  Bacon,  of  the  extension  force 
and  H.  O.  Wilcox,  county  iigent  made 
formal  reports. 

Dinner  was  served  at  the  Strathhaven 
inn,  at  whicn  upward  ot  70  members 
and    guests    participated. 

Following  the  dinner  addresses  were 
made  by  a  number  of  tiie  members 
and    guests. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Jordan.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Commonwraltli  of  Penn.sylvania 
made  a  interesting  address.  He  re- 
ferred   particularily    to    the    ravages    of 


the  European  corn  borer  and  the  work 
to  be  done  looking  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  that  pest.  Referring  to  the 
eradication  of  the  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Dr.  Jordan  said  that  43  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  in  Pennsylvania  were  either 
tested  or  signed  up  for  the  test.  In  the 
next  two  years  this  number  would 
probably  amount  to  75  per  cent.  In 
ten  years  or  probably  in  five  years 
every  city  in  the  state  would  be  re- 
quiring milk  from  herds  that  are  free 
ot  tuberculosis.  Ur.  Jordan  said  fur- 
ther that  he  was  making  an  urgent  plea 
for  necessary  funds  for  indemnity  for 
tuberculosis  cattle  to  enable  the  de- 
partment to  continue  its  active  cam- 
paign working  to  complete  eradication 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  cattle  of  the  state. 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Jordan,  former 
Secretary  of   Agriculture,   F.   P.   Willits, 


awarded  the  following  prizes  to  the 
Delaware  county  exhibitors  at  the  recent 
Farm  Products  Show,  held  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  Tliese  awards  included  the 
following: 

R.  Harry  Hannum,  Hrandywine  Sum- 
mit, Pa.  First  prize,  white  dent  corn, 
Honorary    Class.     f-t.OO    and    ribbon. 

Glen  Riddle  Farms,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 
S.  D.  Riddle,  owner;  John  Everson, 
manager.  Second  prize,  red  skin  po- 
tatoes.    $2.50    and    ribbon. 

Rowland  Evans'  Sons,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 
First  prize,  district  class,  white  dent 
corn.  $3.00  and  ril)bon.  First  in  30- 
ear  class,  state-wide,  white  dent  corn. 
$7.00   and   ribbon. 

S.  L.  Smedley,  Jr.,  Newtown  Square, 
Pa.  12  first  jirizes  on  apjjles,  15  second 
prizes  on  apjiles,  8  third  prizes  on  ap- 
ples.    Total   35    ribbons    and   $138.00. 


Fordel  Farms,  Media,  Pa.,  S.  J.  Hen- 
derson, owner;  A.  O.  Frye,  manager. 
Di]>lonia  of  Merit  for  milk  exhibit, 
scoring    98.3%. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-state  Dairy  Council, 
introduced  Miss  Louise  Everetts,  who 
presented  a  new  council  monolog  en- 
titled, "Interior  Decorating." 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clark,  presented  an 
interesting  talk  on  "Music  Apprecia- 
tion." 

Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by 
Watson  Atkinson,  F.  P.  Willits,  and 
county   agent  Wilcox. 

The  following  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion were  elected  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year.  President,  Arthur  S.  Lin- 
will;  Vice  President,  Win.  Evans,  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  R.  W.  Balderston  and 
Treasurer,  S.  L.  Smedley,  Jr. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  FEDERATION  TO  MEET  IN  WASHINGTON 


The  preliminary  plans  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Dairy  Federation, 
which  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  on  April  2(5,  27  and  28,  1927,  have 
been  announced. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting,  the  sec- 
ond which  the  American  Dairy  Federa- 
tion has  held,  is  to  familiarize  the  men 
and  women  of  the  industry  with  the 
activities  of  the  department  which  have 
played  a  part  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
dairy  business  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  activities  are  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  of  breeding  and  feeding 
dairy  cattle;  the  handling  of  raw  pro- 
ducts, both  for  fluid  consumption  and 
preparatory  to  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  other  manufactured  pro- 
ducts; the  perfection  of  manufacturing 
processes;  the  development  of  new  pro- 


ducts; and  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  sanitation  and  of 
testing,  measuring  and  efficiency 
methods. 

A  secondary,  but  not  less  important, 
purpose  of  the  gathering  is  to  assist  the 
heads  of  bureaus  and  divisions  in  the 
department  and  the  members  of  their 
staffs,  through  new  contacts  with  the 
men  and  women  actually  engaged  in  the 
industry,  to  learn  the  problems  and  out- 
line the  work  which  needs  to  be  plan- 
ned for  the  immediate  future. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  and  IJoyd  S.  Tenny, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, will  cooperate  with  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Federation  in  preparing  the 
program.  Points  of  interest  will  be 
the  dairy  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville, 


Md.,  the  research  laboratories  and  the 
market  milk  investigation,  dairy  intro- 
duction, and  dairy  engineering  sections 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry;  and 
the  livestock  reporting,  statistical,  mar- 
ket news  information,  and  dairy  mar- 
keting divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural  Ek"onomics. 

The  tentative  program  as  outlined 
herewith,  presents  a  general  program  of 
the  three  days'  session: 

One  day,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry — Ex- 
planation of  research  work  in  labora- 
tories. Central  office  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations. Central  office  better  bull  and 
cooperative  bull  associations.  Market 
milk  investigations.  Manufacturing  in- 
vestigations and  introduction.  Milk  by- 
products.     Dairy    products    utilization. 


One-half  day  in  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Erconomics  —  Foreign 
and  domestic  dairy  information.  Live 
stock  and  crop  estimates.  Dairy  sta- 
tistics. Dairy  market  studies  and  news 
service. 

One-half  day  at  Dairy  Experimental 
Farm,  Beltsville,  Md. — Trip  by  bus. 
Dairy  management.  Research  projects 
in  feeding.  Research  projects  in  breed- 
ing.    Relation  of  form  to  function. 

One-half  day  U,  S.  Department  of 
Commerce — Foreign  trade  information. 
Domestic  distribution  studies.  Elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  standardization  of 
materials.     Census   bureau. 

This  leaves  one-half  day  for  organiza- 
tion, and  for  extension  of  program  as 
more  complete  arrangement  of  details 
indicates    the    necessity. 


FARMERS  INTEND  TO  PLANT  LARGER  CROP  AREAS  THAN  OUTLOOK  WARRANTS 


The  slightly  larger  acreage  of  the 
principal  crops,  which  it  is  indicated 
farmers  intend  planting  this  spring,  is 
not  desirable  in  view  of  the  general 
agricultural  outlook,  but  some  of  the 
shifts  ix  acreage  contemplated  may  be 
beneficial,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
the  intentions-to-plant  report  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Farmers'  plans  to  plant  as  much  corn 
as  last  year  would  result  in  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  level  of  corn  prices. 
The  intended  reduction  of  al)out  2  per 
cent,  in  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt  would 
still  produce  a  larger  crop  than  in  1926 


if    average    yields    are   obtained. 

The  dairy  outlook  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  considered  good  for  the  year. 
Field  work  has  been  begun  in  the  more 
.southern  areas,  although  tlie  land  gen- 
erally throughout  the  belt  is  unfit  to 
work   as   yet. 

Winter  wheat  growth  and  condition 
are  reported  as  fairly  good.  Livestock 
have  wintered  well.  Hog  raisers  are 
optimistic.  There  is  talk  of  increased 
hog  breeding  tiiis  year,  depending,  how- 
ever, on  corn  prospects. 

Intended  increases  of  acreage  of  oats 
and  barley  would  produce  larger  crops 
of  these  grains  and  this  is  not  considered 
desirable  except  where  the  grains  are 
needed  for  feed  to  be  u.sed  on  the  farms 
where  produced.    The  slight  changes  in- 


tended in  acreage  of  tame  hay  and  grain 
sorghums  could  not  materially  change 
the  present  market  situation. 

The  slight  decrease  in  hard  red  spring 
wheat  acreage  appears  desirable  in  view 
of  the  probable  increase  in  harvested 
acreage  of  winter  wheat.  In  areas  not 
well  adapted  to  durum  wheat,  farmers 
should  hesitate  to  replace  hard  spring 
wheat  with  durum,  though  it  may  pay 
to  substitute  some  durum  for  cash  oats 
or  barley. 

The  report  says  that  "the  South  prob- 
ably will  grow  considerably  more  corn 
and  other  feed  croi)S  this  year,  so  that 
if  acreages  are  sustained  elsewhere,  a 
gooti  growing  season  might  bring  an- 
other year  of  cheap  feed  stuffs.  Never- 
theless, the  farm  community  is  in  much 


better  position  to  make  profit  out  of 
low-priced  feed  crops  this  year  than 
from  low-priced  cash  crops.** 

The  department's  index  of  purchas- 
ing power  of  farm  products  in  terms 
of  non-agricultural  commodities  is 
placed  at  81  for  January,  against  80  in 
December,  the  5  pre-war  years  being 
considered  as  100.  This  compares  with 
88  the  previous  January  and  94  two 
years   previous. 

The  department  economists  see  noth- 
ing in  the  business  situation  which  of- 
fers any  outstanding  signals  so  far  as 
the  plans  of  farmers  might  be  concern- 
ed. The  general  presumption  is  that  the 
domestic  market  will  continue  to  absorb 
farm  products  this  year  "about  as 
usual.*' 


PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  DAIRY  COUNCIL  HOLD  MANY  MEETINGS 


During  the  last  month  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  coojierat- 
ing  with  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
have  continued  their  educational  pro- 
gram with  njectings  throughout  many 
sections  of  the  Intcr-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  territory. 

Througli  these  meetings  and  demon- 
strations these  organizations  have  pre- 
sented to  its  meml)ers  a  program  that 
has  not  only  been  educational  in  char- 
acter but  in  a  measure  has  been  enter- 
taining as  well. 

In    many   cases   they    have   been    held 


l)efore  large  audiences,  the  various  meet- 
ing places  filled  to  their  capacity. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pro- 
gram was  similar  to  that  presented  at 
the  Eastern  Shore  meetings  which  were 

fully  described  in  the  Marcli  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  Dairy  Council  play  "Judge  for 
Your.self"  has  proven  of  exceptional  in- 
terest at  every  meeting. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department,  has,  at  all  of  the 
meetings  })resented  his  address  on  "Who 
is  Making  Money  in  Dairying,  and 
Why?"     While    H.    D.    Allebach,    presi- 


dent of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has,  at  most  meetings,  made 
an  address  on  "Some  New  Problems  for 
Our  Dairymen,"  outlining  a  number  of 
the  ])roblerns  confronting  the  producer 
of  milk  in  the  I'hiladelpliia  Milk  Shed. 
Prof.  "Happy"  Goldsmith  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  III.,  en- 
tertained at  these  meetings  with  his 
characteristic  popular  entertainment, 
stressing  the  nutritional  value  of  dairy 
products. 

At  many  of  these  meetings  brief  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  local  speakers  as 
well  as  by  various  members  of  the 
association    and   the   Dairy   Council. 


The  various  points  at  which  these 
meetings  were  held  during  March,  in- 
clude the  following.  Dublin,  Kempton, 
(Joslien,  Honey  Brook,  Trappe,  Way- 
nesl)oro,  Duncannon,  Mercersburg,  Dry 
Run,  Chambersburg,  Newtown  and 
Doylestown  in  Pennsylvania;  Hagers- 
town  and  Denton  in  Maryland;  Wil- 
mington, Harrington  and  Middletown 
in  Delaware;  and  Frenchtown,  Dutch 
Neck,  Sergeantsville,  Pennington,  Ring- 
goes   and   Allentown   in   New  Jersey. 

The  attendance  at  these  various  meet- 
ings averaged  164  persons,  the  largest 
being  that  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  where 
600  people  were  present. 


♦THE  CARE  AND 

HANDLING  OF  MILK" 

By  Harold  E.  Ross 
A  400-page  booklet,  from  tlie  pen  of 
Profes.sor  Harold  E.  Ross,  I'rofes.sor  of 
Dairy  Industry,  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  I'niversity,  has 
lieen  published  by  tlu*  Orange  .ludd 
i'ublication  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
The  new  book  presents  most  graph- 
ically the  various  phazes  of  the  Dairy 
Industry  generally.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
and  bound  in  cloth. 

It  is  intended  as  a  text  book  for  dairy 

.-•t  iiitciiLa    aiiu    an    a    ^iiiiic    ivn     an    wii«>    ctiu 

interested  in  the  cure  and  handling  of 
milk  and  its  use  as  a  food.  In  prepar- 
ing this  book,  references  have  been  made 
to  the  latest  investigations  along  the 
several  lines  discussed. 

The  subject  matter  is  divided  into 
convenient  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
different  phazes  of  the  indu.stry.  The 
Production  of  Milk  on  the  Farm;  Proper 
Care  of  the  Cows;  Cooling  of  Milk;  the 
Care  of  Utensils;  Modern  Dairy  Barns; 
the  Milk  House,  etc.,  are  treated  at 
length. 

The  handling  of  milk  through  the  City 
Distribution  Plant,  together  with  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  various  pro- 
sesses  which  are  necessary  for  the  prep- 
aration of  milk  for  daily  consumption, 
l)rovide  interesting  chapters. 

In  addition  to  the  chapters  already 
outlined  other  chapters  treat  of  the 
Chemical  Examination  of  Market  Milk; 
Plate  Method  of  Coimting  Bacteria; 
Food  Value  of  Milk  and  the  Use  of  Milk 
as  a  Food;  the  Production  of  Clean 
Milk;  Inspection  of  Milk  in  the  Country 
and  the  Dairy  Score  Card;  the  City  In- 
spection of  Milk;  Judging  Milk  and 
Cream;  Dairy  Buildings;  the  Transpor- 
tation and  Distribution  of  Milk,  etc,  etc. 

The  book  on   the  whole  should  prove 
of  exceptional  value  to  our  readers. 


SURPLUS  SKIM  MILK 

AND  WHEY  MAKE  VAL- 
UABLE POULTRY  FEED 
Concentrated  sour-skim-milk  poultry 
feed  now  being  made  in  many  milk 
plants  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  skim 
milk  can  be  improved  as  a  feed  for 
poultry  by  the  addition  of  whey,  thus 
increasing  the  milk-sugar  content,  says 
tiie  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture. 

Exi)eriments  in  feeding  have  clearly 
established  the  fact  that  milk  sugar  has 
a  definite  function  in  controlling  diges- 
tive disturbances  due  to  infections  of 
the  lower  intestines.  Several  investiga- 
tors have  proved  the  beneficial  effects 
of  milk  sugar  in  combating  white  bacil- 
lary  diarrliea  and  coccidiosis  in  chickens. 
Exi)eriments  also  indicate  that  feedini? 
chicks  a  dry  mash  containing  20  parts 
of  milk  sugar,  or  of  skim-milk  powder 
which  is  50  per  cent  milk  sugar,  materi- 
ally reduced  the  losses  among  chickens 
heavily  infected  with  coccidiosis. 

The  concentrated  sour-skim-milk  i)rod- 
uct  now  being  made  contains  about  9 
per  cent  milk  sugar  when  made  of  skim 
milk  only.  Whey  ccmtains  about  5  per 
cent  milk  sugar.  The  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  has  described  a  method  of  uti- 
lizing whey  in  conjunction  with  skim 
milk  when  both  are  available  to  make 
a  product  tliat  contains  more  than  13 
per  cent  milk  sugar.  In  this  way  the 
feed  value  of  whey  may  be  utilized  and 
the  value  of  the  product  as  a  i»oultry 
ft-ed    considerably    increased. 


SOME  STRAINS  OF  BACTERIA 
MORE  EFFICIENT  THAN  OTHERS 

All  the  cultivated  legumes-^  peas, 
l)eans,  vetches,  clovers,  alfalfa,  and  re- 
lated ))lants — benefit  the  soil,  whereas  a 
coutimious  growth  of  cereals  and  other 
nonleguines  leads  to  a  declin*-  in  soil 
productivity.  This  differciuv  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  legumes  take 
their  nitrogen  partly  from  the  air,  where- 
as the  nonlegumes  take  it  from  the  soil. 

It  is  the  presence  of  certain  bacteria 
in  the  soil  that  enables  the  legume  plants 
to  make  use  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

bacteria  that  gather  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  transform  it  into  compounds 
that  are  taken  up  by  the  plant  roots. 
The  laboratory  where  these  bacteria  per- 
form this  wonderful  transformation, 
that  no  chemist  has  yet  been  able  to 
imitate,  is  in  the  root  nodules  which  may 
be  seen  on  healthy  legume  plants.  Non- 
legumes  do  not  have  such  "nodule  lab- 
oratories,*' hence  they  can  not  gather 
free  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

In  the  absence  of  bacteria  in  the  soil 
naturally,  it  is  common  i)ractice  to  sup- 
ply them  by  transferring  soib?  from  fieWs 
already  containing  them  or  by  artificaJIy 
prepared  cultures  from  the  laboratory. 
These  cultures  are  prepared  by  growing 
the  bacteria  in  liquids,  or  upon  jellies,  or 
directly  in  the  soil.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  despite  th«-  minute  size  of  the 
bacteria  every  slrain  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarities, a  higher  or  lower  efficiency,  just 
as  with  breeds  of  higher  organisms.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
.select  and  propaga'e  only  the  most  active 
and    efficient   strains. 

Numerous  tests,  says  the  department, 
have  shown  that  for  practical  purposes, 
the  legumes  commonly  cultivated  may 
be  divided  into  seven  groups,  each  of 
which  has  its  special  bacteria.  The 
seven  groups  are  Ihose  capable  of  using 
the  alfalfa  bacteria,  the  red  clover  bac- 
teria, the  vetch  bacteria,  navy-bean  bac- 
teria, lupine  bacteria,  cowpca  bacteria, 
and   the  soy-bean   bacteria. 


NEW   JERSEY   ADOPTS 

TUBERCULIN  AREA  TEST 

Also   Provides    Laws    For    Milk 
Classification 

Under  an  act  of  the  New  .Jersey 
Senate  and  General  Assembly,  which 
has  had  the  a))pro\al  of  the  (iovernor 
and  has  now  become  a  law,  pnivisions 
have  been  made  for  amendments  of  the 
l)resent  laws  of  the  state  governing  the 
tuberculin    testing   of   dairy    cattle. 

The  new  law  provides  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  modified  accredited  Area 
Test  of  dairy  cattle.     When  75  per  cent 

.i»H_  - <••!  Ill  ! 

\ri     tiiv     wniiiin     xrt     iiu      tcitiit'     in     nii\      |MU- 

scribed  district  have  signed  \i\)  for  the 
test,  the  remaining  (vittle  owners  must 
either  have  their  cows  testetl  or  the 
movement  of  their  cows  will  !»•  ipiar- 
antined. 

The  Uiw  also  provides  for  tlie  ap- 
l>rHised  value  of  cattle  for  the  j)aymeiit 
of  indenmity  and  jirovides  mnnerous 
I)enalties     for  the  violation  of  the  act. 

This  bill  earr>Hng  the.se  amendments 
was  introdiM'ed  iji  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Agans  and  is  kiioAv  as  Senate  Bill  No. 
193. 

Another  bill  t(»  protect  the  consumer 
of  milk  from  contracting  tuberctilosis, 
makes  it  unlawfull  in  New  Jersey  to 
sell  milk  or  cream  from  cows  that  have 
not  been  tested  f«>r  tuberculosis  unless 
such  milk  has  l)een  pastuerized.  This 
law  also  provides  that  milk  or  cream 
produced  from  cuws  in  states  other  than 
New  Jersey  shfdl  be  pastuerized  before 
being  sold,  excejrting  that  produced  by 
cows  which  have  successfully  passed  a 
tuberculin  test  within  one  year,  made 
by  a  licensed  veterinarian  of  the  state 
where    the    cows    are    maintained. 

This  bill  was  introduced  l)y  Mr, 
Olden,  and  is  kn«)wn  as  .\ssembly  Bill 
No.  369. 


BOVINE  T  B  ERADICATED 

AT  INCREASING  RATE 

The  number  of  cattle  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis in  the  country  under  Government 
and  State  supervision  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  .30,  192H,  was  24  per 
cent  more  than  for  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  the  LTiiited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Nearly    every    phase    of    tuberculosis- 


PENNSYLVANIA  COW 

SETS  RECORD  FOR 

COWS  OVER  H  YEARS 

World's  Highest  Producer  in  Her  Qass  eradication    work    showed    an    increa.sed 

is  Owned  by  Young  Farmer  Breeder  activity  duriiig  the  year.       Though  the 

The   efficiency    with    which    an    offici^d  accredited-herd    plan    of    combating    the 

production  test  w.ll   bring  a  real'.y  good  disease  was  conducted  in  all  the  States, 

cow  from  ob.scurity  to  natMmal  promin-  general    preference    was    given    the    area 

ence  is  again   demonstrated   by   tl>e  test  project    which    provides    for    the   testing 

that     has     been     completed     <m     Sally's  of  all   cattle   in   a   county. 


Duchess,  an  old  Pennsylvania  cow  wluch 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  tlie  great 
l)roducers  of  our  time. 

Sally  was  started  on  test  when  1 1 
years  and  3  nuinths  of  age,  when  she 
was  looked  on  merely  as  one  of  a  herd 
of  good  Jersey  cows.  Ten  months  later 
she  completed  a   record  of  (»73.0tt  lbs.  of 


Under  this 
plan  over  6,500,000  cattle  were  tested,  or 
(wer  1,500.000  more  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Of  noteworthy  interest  in  connectkm 
with  the  tuberculin  testing  under  both 
accredited-herd  and  area  i>lans  was  a 
survey  to  show  the  present  estimated  ex- 
tnit  of  the  disease.     The  survey  showed 


JAPANESE  BEETLE 

REGULATIONS  FOR  1927 
A  general  statement  by  the  Ne^v 
Jersey  State  Department  of  .Vgriculture 
as  to  the  plan  and  program  in  refer- 
ence to  enforcement  measures  in  con- 
nection with  the  .bipanese  lieetle  cpiar- 
antine,    has    been    publislu'd. 

The  general  statement  governing  the 
area  is  that  all  farm  products,  includ- 
ing vegetables,  fruits  and  forage  crops 
are  prohibited  movement  out  of  the 
regulated  area  from  .Fnne  15  to  October 
15,  An  excej)tion  is  made  to  this,  how- 
ever, for  those  farm  crops  which  can 
be  treated  or  in.spected  so  that  they  will 
be  free  fro<n  infestation.  .Machine 
grading  satisfies  this  recpiirement  for 
crops  which  can  be  so  handled.  After 
inspection  and  approval  at  varioiu?  cen- 
tralized points,  they  may  be  certified 
for  shipment  outside  the  regulate<i  dis- 
trict. 

Certain  articles  of  j>roduce,  such  as 
raspberries,  blackberries,  hay  and  straw, 
which  are  difficult,  if  not  impos.ssilde  to 
free  from  infestation,  cannot  be  allowed 
iiKxvement  from  the  infected  territory 
unless  cheinical  niean.s  of  treatment  are 
devised. 

Another  i»rovisi«ui,  however,  i)erinits 
the  certification  of  all  articles  of  farm 
produce  grown  in  areas  where  the  fact 
is  established  that  no  infestation  of  the 
Jtipanese  Beetle  exists,  Cuinljerland 
county  N,  J,  is  such  an  area,  and  as  a 
consequence  its  canhouj>e  tomatoes  may 
be  shipped  to  Baltimore  as  f(»rmerly. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
movement  of  white  or  sweet  potatoes 
that  are  free  from  soil;  this  is  likewise 
true  of  watermelons,  dried  fruits,  dried 
vegetables,  seeds  and  grains.  Hay  and 
straw  are  excluded  from  the  quarantine 
regulations  when  these  products  are 
used  to  pack  nuiterial  or  articles  other 
than    fruKs    and    vegetables. 

The  entire  qiuirantined  area  includes 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware; 
the  line  extending  across  Pennsylvania, 
through  Harrisburg,  following  along  the 
Allegheny  mountains  to  a  point  oppo- 
site the  New  Jersey  State  line;  then 
following  the  State  line  to  the  Hudson 
River;  and  then  across  New  York  State 
at  Ossining;  Connecticut  at  Sta^nford; 
and  tlien  .southward,  taking  in  about 
half   of    I^>ng    Island. 


butterfat   ami    1215H    lbs.    of    milk.     She  the  probable  extent  of  the  disease  as  2.8 

made  this  record  "with  calf,  so  she  won  per    cent,    meaning    that    on    an    average 

the    American    .lerscy    Cattle   Club   Gold  '-'H   cattle   out  of  every   thousand   in  the 

Medal  and  the  World's  Cha.npionship  for  United   States   are  tuberculous.     In    192- 
Jersey  cows   li  years  old*  and  over. 

This  great  proilucer  is  owned  and  was  *  ]mt   cent 
tested  by  N.  E,  Sampson  of  Volant,  Pa 


the  estimated  per  cent,  of  infecticm  was 


Mr.  Sami)son  d«K's  not  possess  tlie  mo<l- 
crn  e<|uipnienl  found  on  many  dairy 
farms,  so  Sally's  record  was  made  under 
very  ordinary  c«»nditi<»ns.  Tlie  ration 
used  consisted  of  mixed  hay,  20  lbs.  of 
silage,  8  lbs.  of  Iwet  pulp  and  an  average 
of  It  lbs.  of  grain   r!iti<ni. 

Six   cows  in    Mr.  Sami)son's   herd   were 


KNOW  YOUR  VEGETABLES 
If  y<>"  have  kept  notes  on  the  behavior 
of  certain  variHi<-s  of  vegetal^s  hist 
year  you  will  know  \vhich  ones  to  plant 
this  yefir.  Also  ccmsider  the  quality  of 
the  seed  y«»u  had  last  year.  Did  it 
germinate  well  under  the  prevailing  soil 
and  weather  conditi«ms?  Profit  by  last 
year's  experience  and  get  seeds  that  will 


The  term  unit  as  applied  to  fertilizers 
means  one  per  cent  or  twenty  pounds 
in  a  ton. 


tested     at     the     same     time     as     Sal  y's  .                                                                      .   ui  „ 

)  , olu-ss    .,,,.1  thev  .veraK..!  510  Ihs.  ..f  Kvr,ni,»te   w,ll    »nd    produce   vegetables 

r„l,erfat  Zm,  .lays vi,„  i,.  tune  ..f  «•»  qa.Uty  ""<'  ""vor.  and  also  early 

to  qualify  for  Class  AAA.  »""• 


USE  OF  ASSOCIATION 

SIRES  BRINGS  PROFIT 
Figures  compiled  by  dairy  extension 
s"i)ecialists  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege show  tliat  Pennsylvania  bull  assoc- 
iations are  contributing  in  a  marked  de- 
gree to  profitable  dtiirylng. 

In  the  Montgomery  County  Bull 
AssiKiation,  daughters  of  bull  association 
sires  produced  an  average  of  18,909 
V>ounds  of  milk  and  463.6  pounds  of 
butterfat  eomi>ared  to  10,672  pounds  of 
milk  and  381.2  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
their  dams.  This  is  an  increase  of 
3,337  pounds  of  milk  and  72.3  pounds 
of   butterfat   respectively. 

There  are  257  cows  in  the  association. 
When  all  of  the  old  cows  are  replaced 
by  daughters  of  the  association  biUls, 
an  increased  production  of  867,609  pounds 
of  milk  is  indicated.  At  $2.50  per  hund- 
red pounds  the  increased  income  would 
amount  to  .$21,140.  If  market  demamls 
will  not  take  the  increa.se,  then  the  same 
amount  of  milk  now  prcKhiced  will  come 
from  fewer  cows  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  production. 

I'se  of  association  bulls  brought  an 
estimated  increase  of  $6660  in  the  value 
of  cattle  in  the  herds  of  this  one  organ- 
ization. 
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EMtorial 


Again  the  "Daylight  Saving"  huga- 
l)oo — the  period  of  uncertainty,  con- 
fusion, indecision  and  time  tangles — 
again  goes  into  effect  in  Philadelphia, 
and  a  number  of  other  cities  and  towns 
on  April  24th,  and  continues  until  the 
latter  part  of  September. 

"Summer  Time,"  as  it  is  designated 
by  the  Pliiladelphia  authorities,  as  com- 
pared to  Standard  Time,  the  legal  time 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  promises 
the  usual  unsatisfactory  conditions,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  farmer  and  general 
working  man   is  concerned. 

Recreation,  as  provided  under  the  ex- 
isting city  ordinance,  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  city  man,  particularly  as 
far  as  the  summer  sports  are  concerned, 
but  for  the  farmer  .and  working  man, 
under  its  present  form  and  arrangement, 
it    is   a    general    nuisance. 

And  why  change  the  clocks  at  all? 
If  the  sporting  element  wants  more  day- 
light for  its  evening  games  and  recre- 
ations, well  and  good.  Just  start  the 
day  one  hour  earlier,  go  to  work  at 
eight  o'clock  instead  of  nine  o'clock,  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  sport,  and 
for  the  clock  itself,  no  confusion  will 
arise. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer, 
however,  any  change  from  Standard  or 
sun  time  is  objectionable.  Farming 
operations  as  well  as  dairying  are  de- 
pendent upon  natural  time— sun  time 
— and  you  cannot  successfully  oper- 
ate a  farm  on  any  other  basis.  Cows 
are  not  clock-wise  and  cannot  be  edu- 
cated to  advance  or  retard  their  ac- 
tions in  conformity  with  the  new 
schedule    of   affairs. 


The  season  of  the  year  Is  at  hand 
wiien  producers,  to  insure  a  good  mar- 
ket for  their  milk,  must  observe  ex- 
cejjtional  care  so  that  garlic  or  other 
"off  flavors"  do  not  contaminate  their 
milk   supply. 

Consumers  will  not  use  milk  that  has 
garlic  or  other  so-called  "off  flavors," 
and  the  marketing  of  sucii  milk  cur- 
tails consumption,  not  only  for  a  day, 
but   often    for    a   much   longer   period. 

Dealers  are  advising  their  i)atrons 
that  milk  witii  garlic  or  other  "off  fla- 
vors"   will    be    rejected    at    their   receiv- 

.aap,       oc(»a««>a«o,       no        >■•«*■%       .-*«'        ia(««./I\.\t        ■.>       tin 

salable   as    fluid    milk. 

One  cow  having  had  access  to  garlic 
may  taint  tiie  flavor  of  the  milk  from 
the  whole  herd  unless  special  care  is 
observed. 

When  cows  have  been  on  garlic  in- 
fested fields  keep  them  in  the  oi)en  air 
until  all  traces  of  the  garlic  flavor  are 
out   of  their  system. 

Heavy  losses  from  milk  rejections  on 
account  of  bad  flavors  may  be  avoided 
l)y    proper   care. 

I'nited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Bulletin,  No.  132(),  gives  im- 
portant information  regarding  the  gar- 
lic   flavor    in    milk. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  Duriog  March 


13,975   CX)WS    TESTED; 

FIND    J39  *'BOARDERS" 

'l"liirty-nine  Pennsylvania  Cow  Test- 
ing .Associations  in  January  reported 
13,})7.5  cows  tested,  2,495  cows  giving 
a  half  ton  or  more  milk  during  tiie 
niontii,  and  2,012  cows  pa.ssing  tlie 
40-poiind  mark  in  butterfat  production. 
Of  the  4()-i)ound  cows,  754  produced 
50  or  more  pounds  of  fat,  and  1,340 
cows  went  over  the  1,200-pound 
mark  in  milk  production.  During  the 
month  139  unprofitable  cows  were  di- 
vorced   from    their    herdmates. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  in  Blair  county, 
tested  690  cows,  the  largest  number  in  a 
single  association.  Laurel  Hill,  in  Brad- 
ford, led  with  100  of  tlie  40-pound  but- 
terfat producers.  Carbon-I^ehigh  dairy- 
men members  of  the  cow  testing  group 
bettered  their  December  record,  129 
cows  producing  a  half  ton  or  more  of 
milk. 

A  registered  Holstein,  owned  by  A. 
B.  Craig,  of  the  Allegheny  Association, 
led  the  heavy  milkers  by  giving  3,119 
pounds.  L.  A.  Zimmerman,  of  the 
Carbon-Lehigh  Association,  had  the 
Iwst  butterfat  producer,  a  registered  Hol- 
stein, with  103  pounds  of  fat.  The 
Carbon-Lehigh  group  had  the  highest 
10-cow  average  in  butterfat,  79.2 
pounds. 


MORRISON  CDVE 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

HOLDS  MILK  SHOW 

In  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Week 
Program  at  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  held 
February  1st  to  4th,  the  students  partic- 
ipated in  a  contest  on  the  production  of 
clean  milk. 

Each  of  the  fifty  six  students  prepared 
and  delivered  to  the  School  Building,  two 
pint  bottles  of  milk.  The.se  samples 
were  then  judged  by  George  Taylor, 
Dairy  Specialist,   State  College,   Pa. 

Miss  Hazel  Cowan,  ranked  first,  with  a 
record  of  97.8  per  cent.  Second,  third 
and  fourth  places  went  to  J.  H.  Reasy, 
Miss  Wilma  Gayer  and  F.  K.  Metcker 
respectively. 

Much  credit  Is  due  to  the  efforts  of  J. 
J.  Camp,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  and  R.  Bruce  Dunlap, 
county  agent,  for  their  efforts  In  making 
this  milk  show  a  great  success. 


The  gcnrral  consumijtivf  (Icnuiiui  for 
fluid  milk  lias  l)efn  well  maintained 
(luring  the  month.  At  tiie  lu'ginning 
of  March  tlu'rc  was  a  sliglit  tendency 
toward  an  over  supply,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  some  small  distributors,  but 
this  condition  almost  entirely  disap- 
l>eared    as    tlu'    niontli    advanced. 

Taken  on  tlie  wliole  the  market  is  in 
very  satisfactory  ctmdition,  l)otli  as  to 
quantity  of  milk  and  prices  l)eing  paid 
to  producers. 

Considerable  interest,  as  to  tlie  quality 
of  the  spring  supply  is  noted.  Dealers 
are  making  definite  announcement  as  to 
tl»eir  refusal  to  accejit  milk  having  a 
garlic  or  other  off  flavors  and  i)roducers 
should  use  tlie  greatest  caution  to  ex- 
clude milk  so  flavored  from  tlieir  supply. 

March  Milk  Prices 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
l)utter  fat  content,  (l)asic  quantity  av- 
erage) delivered  F.  O.  B.  Pliiladelphia 
during  Marcii,  is  quoted  at  .$3.29  per 
hundred  ])ounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  (basic 
(piantity  average)  of  the  same  grade 
and  butter  fat  content,  delivered  at 
Receiving  Stations  in  the  51 -(50  mile 
zone,  from  Philadelpliia,  for  March  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  i)er  iiundred  pounds, 
the  usiial  butter  fat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variaticms  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  tlie  territory  as  sliown 
by    quotations    on    page    5. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
March,  for  tliree  per  cent  butter  fat, 
at  all  receiving  ])oints,  is  quoted  as 
follows.  F.  O.  B.  Pluladelphia,  $2.53 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  5.45  cents 
])er  quart,  and  $1.93  at  all  country  re- 
ceiving stations.  Tlie  price  for  Class 
II  surplus,  three  per  cent  butter  fat 
content,  F.  O.  B.  Piiiladeliihia  is  quoted 
at  .•?2.I4  per  iumdred  and  $1.()5  per  hun- 
dred pounds  at  all  receiving  stations. 


Dairy    Feeds 

Following  the  upward  turn  in  prices 
during  February  a  moderate  decline  set 
in  during  March.  Practically  every 
grade  of  feed  showed  a  price  decline. 
While  home  grown  feeds  have  been 
short  there  appears  to  be  less  desposltion 
to  buy  at  the  higher  range  and  prices 
showed  a  gradual  decline. 

Gluten  feed  fell  off  .several  dollars  a 
ton,  while  cotton  seed  meal,  bran  and 
linseed  meal  showed  slight  declines. 
Ready  mixed  feed  showed  a  slightly 
lower  price  range,  while  mixed  hay 
declined   nearly  a  dollar  a  ton. 

March   Butter   Prices 

While  the  market  was  relatively  firm 
and  prices  strong  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  with  quotations  around  60 
cents  for  92  score  butter,  New  York 
City,  and  while  there  was  a  gradual 
advance  to  52  cents  during  the 
first  ten  days  there  was  a  sharp  break 
during  the  third  week,  when  46  cents 
was  reached,  following  which  there  was 
an  upturn  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
month  reached  52J  cents. 

While  the  amount  of  butter  in  stor- 
age is  relatively  low  as  compared  to  a 
year  ago,  8,086,000  pounds  as  compared 
to  26,313,000  one  year  ago  and  a  five 
year  average  of  19,288,000  pounds,  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  March  1st,  the  market 
yielded  to  pressure  of  heavy  offerings 
of  foreign  butter.  As  these  lower  price 
offerings  were  absorbed  the  domestic 
market  again  assumed  a  better  tone  and 
prices  showed  a  gradual  upturn,  closing 
at  52J  cents  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter. 
New  York  City,  on  which  March 
surplus  prices  were  computed  was 
.4978  cents  per  pound  as  compared  to 
.5127  cents  one  month  ago. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


FARM  MECHANICAL  POWER 

INCREASES  RAPIDLY 

The  increasing  tise  of  power,  other 
than  man  and  beast,  on  the  farms  Is 
evident  from  figures  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Agricidture. 

The  number  of  farms  having  tractors 
has  increased  from  5,374,  in  1920,  to 
24,100,  on  January  1,  1027;  the  number 
of  farms  having  gas  engines,  from  64,- 
607,  in  1920,  to  85.H18,  in  1927;  and  the 
number  of  farms  having  electricity,  from 
8,495,   In   1921,  to  28,074,  in   1927. 

While  the  percentage  of  all  farms 
having  power  equi]nnent  is  still  small, 
the  increase  during  the  past  .seven  years 
has  been  almost  fivefold  in  tractors  and 
over  threefold    in   electricity. 

The  following  table  gives,  among 
others,  In  the  leading  counties,  the  esti- 
mated number  of  farms  equipped  with 
tractors,  gas  engines  and  electricity  on 
January  1,  1927: 
Farms    Having '  Tractors,    Gas    Engines 

and   Electricity,  January   \,   J927 
County  Tractors         Gas         Elec- 

Engines     tricity 

Lancaster    1,389         7,090        2,683 

Berks    1,028         4,428         1,075 

Chester     1,027         3,481         1,278 

York     983         4,400         1,328 

Montgomery     ....    828         3,228         1,545 

Bucks     968         4,940         1,021 

Bradford    649         2,-405  649 

l^ehigh     460         1,979  68^ 

Lebanon     408         1.470  445 

Tioga    401  1,290  266 

Susquehanna    316         1,740  345 


KEEP  RECORD  OF  FARMING 
About  this  time  of  the  year  the  pro- 
gressive farmer  sums  up  his  past  year's 
work  and  looks  forward  to  the  next 
season's  operations.  Realizing  that 
knowledge  is  power,  he  will  again  keep 
farm  accounts  on  his  whole  business. 
The  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
on  the  farm  often  is  determined  by 
knowing  what  pays  and  what  does  not. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  tnanajrement, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review,  published  monthly  at 
West    Chester. 

Editor,  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.,  Business  Manager,  August 
A.  Miller.  Brookline,  Delaware  county,  Pa.; 
Advertising  Manager,  Frederick  Shangle, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Publisher,  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Owner:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  name  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
l.olding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa.;  Fred  Shangle,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  R.  D. ;  E.  Nelson  James,  Rising  Sun, 
Md.;  E.  H.  Donovan,  Brenford,  Delaware; 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Media.  Pa.;  R.  F.  Brinton, 
West   Chester,    Pa.,    and    20.710    others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages  and  other 
ppcurity  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  totiil  ftmount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state).      None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
(his  publication  sold  or  distributed  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from    daily    newspapers    only). 

AUGUST  A.  MILLER 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  bfore  me  this 
2iHh    day    of    March,    1927. 

W.    H.    Henderson 
Notary  Public 
My   commission    expires    March    Slst,    1927. 


PHILADELPHIA   SELLING  FLAN 

The  basic  pric«  quoted  below  for  March,  1U27,  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers 
on  the  average  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess 
of  the  basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices  quoted   below  for  the  month  of  March  are  to  be  paid. 

Beginning  with  January  the  basic  quantity  will  be  established  by  using  the  higher 
average  basic  quantity  established  in  October,  November  and  December  of  either  1925  or  1926 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  ditTerential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 

(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTEE-STATE    MILK    PEODUCfERS'    ASSOCIATION    PEICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  i.s  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shnll  in  addition  thereto  make  the  follow- 
ing   contributions   and    payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46*4  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from   any  producer  at  price  li.sled  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (4G*4  quarts) 
of  all  milk   bought  from  members   of  said  Association. 

(3)  To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State   Dairy    Council    2c    per    100    pounds    (46*4    quarts) 

«%#      •*  1 1      «v««1  !*■      Vt/v««n*lv4'      #»».r*.rr»      *>*K*>*«     T\»»r»*1il  tiai^ii      of      TITIl'ti      li*;  fo/l      }»  «i»*»J(»I1 


APRIL    PEICES 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
April,  will  subject  to  market  conditions,  be 
the  same  price  as  quoted  above  for  March, 
1927.  The  basic  quantity  will  be  estab- 
lished by  using  the  higher  of  the  192.')  or 
1926  established  basic  amounts.  First  sur- 
plus milk,  ill  anioiint  equal  to  the  basic 
quantity,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
92  score  butter  prices  for  the  month  at  New 
York  City,  pins  20  per  cent.  Second  surplus 
milk,  represented  by  the  amount  in  excess 
of  the  first  surplus  will  be  paid  for  on  a 
flat  92  score  butter  price  for  the  month 
at    New    York    City. 

MAECH   BUTTEE    PEICES 
92   Score  Solid  Packed 
Philadelphia         New    York         Chicago 

1  .51        50  50 

2  51  50  49'/^ 
:{  51  50  4934 
4              51»/^       50V4  50 


[}(isU'ni  [^iu(«i  f\ipint^ps  [^xclidnge 


The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  I 
stabilization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational 
products. 

BASIC    FSICE 

March 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

Test  Per                            Price 

per  cent.  100  lbs.                        per  qt. 

3.  $3.29  7.1 
3.05  3.31  7.1 

3.1  3.33  7.15 
3.15  3.35  7.2 

3.2  3.37  7.25 
3.25  3.39  7.8 

3.3  3.41  7.35 
3.35  3.43  7.4 

3.4  3.45  7.4 
3.45  3.47  7.45 

3.5  3.49  7.6 
3.55  3.51  7.65 

3.6  3.53  7.6 
3.65  3.55  7.66 

3.7  3.57  7.65 
3.75  3.59  7.7 

3.8  3.61  7.75 
3.85  3.63  7.8 

3.9  3.65  7.85 
3.96  3.67  7.9 

4.  3.69  7.96 
4.05  3.71  8. 

4.1  8.73  8. 
4.15  3.75  8.06 

4.2  3.77  8.1 
4.25  3.79  8.15 

4.3  3.81  8.2 
4.35  3.83  8.25 

4.4  3.85  8.3 
4.45  3.87  8.3 

4.5  3.89  8.35 
4.55  3.91  8.4 

4.6  3.93  8.45 
4.65  3.95  8.5 

4.7  S.97  8.55 
4  75  3.99  8.6 

4.8  4.01  8.65 
4.85  4.03  8.65 

4.9  4.05  8.7 

4  95  4.07  8,75 

5.  4.09  8.8 
When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 

Philadelphia    is    8    cents   per  quart. 

MAECH    SUEPLUS    PEICE 
r.  O.  B.  FUUdelphla 

Test               Class  I                             Class    IT 

per              per  j)er               per  per 

cent        100  lbs.  Quart        100  lbs.  Quart 

3.                 12.53  5.45        $2.14  4.6 

3.05               2.55  5.5              2.16  4.65 

3  1                2.57  5.5             2.18  4.7 

3.15              2.59  5.55          2.20  4.75 

3  2                2.61  .■>.(;             2.22  4.75 

325              2.63  5.65          2. -'4  4.8 

3  3                 2.65  5.7             2.26  4.85 

3  35               2.67  5.75           2.28  4.9 

3  4                 2.69  5.8             2.30  4.95 

3.45              2.71  5.8             2.32  5.0 

;}  5                2.73  5.85          2.34  5.05 

3  55              2.75  5.9             2.36  5.05 

3  6                2.77  5.95          2.38  5.1 

3.65               2.79  6.                2.40  5.15 

3  7                2.81  6.05          2.42  5.2 

375               2.83  6.1              2.44  5.25 

:j  8                 2.85  6.1              2.46  5.3 

3!85              2.87  6.15          2.48  5.35 

:i  9                 2.89  6.2              2.50  5.35 

3  95              2.91  6.25          2.52  5.4 

4  2.93  6.3             2.54  5.45 
405              2.95  6.35          2.56  5.5 
4.1               2.97  6.4            2.58  5.55 
4  15               2.99  6.4             2.60  5.6 

42  3.01  6.45          2.62  5.65 
4  25              3.03  6.5             2.64  5.65 

43  3.05  6.55           2.66  5.7^ 
4.35              3.07  6.6             2.68  5-7» 
4  4                3.09  6.65          2.70  5.8 
445              3.11  6.7             2.72  5.85 
4  5                3.13  6.7             2.74 
4.55              3.15  6.75          2.76 
4.6               8.17  6.8            2.78 
4.65              3.19  6.85          2.80 
4  7                3.21  6.9             2.82 
475              3.23  6.95          2.84 
4  8                3.25  7.               2.86 
4;85              3.27  7.05           2.88 

4  9                3.29  7.05           2.90 
4195              3.31  7.1             2.92 

5  3.33  7.15           2.94 

SURPLUS  PEICES 

Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%    at  all    receiving    stations 

^^^^  Class    I  Class    IT 

2.15  1.79 

2.04  1-69 

1.87  1.55 

1.92  1-59 

1.95  1.62 


recipients  for  iniproveing  standards  of  quality 

'hiladelphia    Milk    Shed;    for   improvement  and 

campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

BASIC    PRICE 

March 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GEADE   B   MAEKET   MILK 

Quotations    are  at    railroad    points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject  to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices     are      less      freight      and  receiving 
station  diarges. 

Freight   Rates  Price 

Miles  100   lbs.  3%   milk 

1   to   10    incl.                 .268  $2.79 

11    to   20      "                   .283  2.77 

21    to   30      "                   .303  2.75 

31    to   40      "                   .313  2.74 

41    to   50      "                   .333  2.72 

51   to   60      "                   .343  2.71 

61    to   70      "                   .364  2.69 

71    to   80      "                   .874  2.68 

81    to   90      "                   .389  2.67 

91    to   100    "                   .399  2.66 

101    to   110    "                   .414  2.64 

111    to   120    "                   .424  2.63 

121    to   130    "                   .434  2.62 

131   to   140    "                   .450  2.61 

141    to    150    "                    .460  2.60 

151   to    160    "                   .475  2.58 

161    to   170    "                   .480  2.58 

171    to   180    "                   .490  2.57 

181    to    190    "                    .505  2..55 

191   to  200    "                   .510  2.55 

201    to  210    "                   .520  2.54 

211    to   220    "                   .5!<5  2.52 

221   to  230    "                    .540  2.52 

231    to   240    "                     .'>''0  2.51 

241    to   250    "                     .'>56  2.50 

251    to   260    "                     .566  2.49 

261    to   270    "                    .576  2.48 

271    to   280    "                   .581  2.48 

281    to   290    "                     .596  2.46 

291    to    300    "                    .600  2.46 


MAECH    SURPLUS    PEICE 

At   All  Receiving    Stations 


5.9 

5.95 

5.95 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.25 

6.3 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September 

October 

Novembor 

December 

1927 
January 
February 
lUreh 


1.96 
1.96 
2.10 
2.21 
2.37 
2.59 

2.37 
2.43 
2.86 


1.97 
2.02 
1.96 


Class 

1 

Class    TT 

Test 

per 

100   lbs. 

Test 

per  100   lbs. 

3. 

$1.96 

3. 

$1.56 

3.05 

1.98 

3.05 

1.58 

3.1 

2.00 

3.1 

1.60 

3.15 

2.02 

3.15 

l.(>2 

3.2 

2.04 

3.2 

1.64 

3.25 

2.06 

3.25 

1.66 

3.3 

2.08 

3.3 

1.68 

3.35 

2.10 

3.35 

1.70 

3.4 

2.12 

3.4 

1.72 

3.45 

2.14 

3.45 

1.74 

3.5 

2.16 

3.5 

1.76 

3.55 

2.18 

3.55 

1.78 

3.6 

2.20 

3.6 

1.80 

3.65 

2.22 

3.65 

1.82 

3.7 

2.24 

3.7 

1.84 

3.75 

2.26 

3.75 

1.86 

3.8 

2.28 

3.8 

1.88 

3  85 

2.30 

3.85 

1.90 

3.9 

2.32 

3.9 

1.92 

3.95 

2.34 

3.95 

1.94 

4. 

2.36 

4. 

1.96 

4.05 

2.38 

4.05 

1.98 

4.1 

2.40 

4.1 

2.00 

4.15 

2.42 

4.15 

2.02 

4.2 

2.44 

4.2 

2.04 

4  25 

2.46 

4.25 

2.06 

4  3 

2.48 

4.3 

2.08 

4.35 

2.50 

4.35 

2.10 

4.4 

2.52 

4.4 

2.12 

4.45 

2.54 

4.45 

2.14 

4  5 

2.56 

4.5 

2.16 

4.55 

2.58 

4.55 

2.18 

4.6 

2.60 

4.6 

2.20 

4  65 

2.62 

4.65 

2.22 

4.7 

2.64 

4.7 

2.24 

4.75 

2.66 

4.75 

2.26 

4  8 

2.68 

4.8 

2.28 

4.85 

2.70 

4.85 

2.30 

4.9 

2.72 

4.9 

2.32 

4  95 

2.74 

4.95 

2.34 

5. 

2.76 

5. 

2.36 

MONTHLY    BASIC    PEICES    OF    GEADE    B 
OE   MAEKET   MILK 

F.     O.     n.     rhiladelphia     and     at    receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat. 

Receiving 
F.  0.  B.  station  50  mile 

1926  quart  Phila.  aone  per  cwt. 

January  115  6.8  2.60 

January    10-31  6.3  2.87 

February  fi!'  ••J' 

March  fi-3  2.37 

^^"'^  6.8  2.8T 

5.8  2.13 

5.8  2.18 

6.3  2.87 

6.3  2.87 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


September    1-15 
September    16-30 
October 
November 
December 
1927 
January 
February 
March 


6.3 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2.87 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


5 

50 

7 

52 

51 

50 

8 

52% 

51% 

51 

9 

S3 

52 

51% 

10 

52% 

51% 

5iy4 

11 

51 

50 

51 

12 

51 

50 

49% 

14 

50% 

49% 

49% 

15 

49>4 

48V4 

48% 

16 

49V4 

48% 

48 

17 

48% 

47% 

48 

18 

47 

46 

45% 

19 

47 

46 

45% 

20 

48 

47% 

46% 

22 

50 

49 

47% 

23 

52 

51 

48% 

24 

52 

51 

49% 

25 

52 

51 

49% 

26 

52 

51% 

49% 

28 

53 

52 

50% 

29 

54 

53 

50% 

30 

54% 

53% 

51 

31 

53% 

52% 

60 

REPORT  OF  THE  QUALITY 
CONTROL  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
INTER-STATE  DAII^Y . 
COUNCIL 
The  following  is  a  rei)ort  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  February,   1927. 
No.   Inspeetlons    Made    . .  813 
No.    Sediment   Tests    ....5019 
No.    Meetings    Held     ....     12 
No.   Reels   of   Movies 

Shown   ''' 

Attendance    1910 

No.   Miles  Traveled    13097 

No.    Man    Days,    Fairs 

and  Ex 3 

No.  Temp,  permits  issued 
up  to  February  28th, 

1927    21136 

No.   Perm,  permits  issued 
up  to   February   28th, 

1927    9077 

During  the  month  18  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Reg- 
ulations— 4  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 

To  date  67,629  farm  inspections 
have    been     made. 


INSTITUTE  OF  COOPERATION 

PUBLISHES  PROCEEDINGS 

The  proceedings  of  the  Second  Summer 
Session  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation,  held  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  June  21  to  July  17,  1926,  has 
been  printed  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
"American  Cooperation".  The  various 
papers  presented  and  the  discussions  of 
the  various  sessons  are  included,  also  a 
full  list  of  tho.se  attending  the  various 
meetings  of  the  session. 

The  books  are  published  by  the  Am- 
erican Institute  of  Cooperation,  1731 
Eye  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Calf  Scours 

is  a  germ  infection  easily  pre- 
vented and  controlled  by 
feeding  B-K  in  drinking  water. 
Free  book  tells  how  to  reduce 
loose*  from  this  diso«««,  aUo  Abor- 
tion. Retained  Afterbirth,  etc. 
Write  for  copy  of  the  Free  book. 

General  Laboratories 
D«pt.  108DC      MadUon,  WU 


Do  Farmers 
Cooperate? 

Yes  —  if  They  Have  a 

Sound  Cooperative 

Enterprise 

That  "if"  is  the  important  word. 
"If,"  as   interpreted  by  the  Eastern 
States   Farmers'   Exchange,  means: 
provided    there    i.s    a    real   need    for 
cooperation,  provided  the  coopera- 
tive    is     managed     solely     for     the 
interest.s     of     all     the     cooperating 
members,    large     and    small    alike, 
and  provided  the  members  are  kept 
informed      not      only      about      the 
spectacular      accomplishments      but 
also  about  the   problems   and   diffi- 
culties  tlieir   organization   faces. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  February  23,  1927,  mark 
the  close  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  business  for 
1920.  Again  substantial  progress 
was  made.  Business  in  the  older 
territories  increased,  new  territories 
were  added,  the  cost  of  operation 
per  ton  of  commodities  distributed 
was  further  reduced,  nearly  2000 
names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
patrons. 

Eastern  States  service  has  grown 
to      its      present      volume      because 
farmers  at  670  stations  have  learned 
from    experience    that    this    service 
offers       them       something       worth 
developing.        Every       farm       now 
being     served     through     this     great 
buying  cooperative  was  previously 
supplied  through  some  other  source. 
Those     farmers     who     have     never 
given     this     service     a     trial     must 
realize    that    their    fellow    farmers 
would  not  have  swelled  the  volume 
of    tonnage    to     131,980    tons    in    9 
short  years  of  Eastern   States  exis- 
tence  had  they   not  found  that  the 
Eastern     States     commodities     and 
service   were   more    valuable.     Far- 
mers who   thoughtlessly   repeat  the 
slogan  "Farmers  can't  get  together" 
should    qualify    that    statement    for 
the    Ea.stern    States    Farmers'    Ex- 
change  has   proved   conclusively   to 
easterners  that  farmers   are  just  as 
quick    to    get    together    and    stick 
together  when   a  sound   proposition 
is   presented   to   them    as  any   other 
da.ss  of  intelligent  citizens. 

For  information  on  Eastern 
States  Feed  Service,  a  cooperative 
service  which  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  ear-door  service 
offered  by  private  manufacturers 
through  dealers  or  groups  of  far- 
mers, write  the  office. 

Eastern  S^fli^  Panneps  J^xchangc 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  organization, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

Jarmers  it  serves 

SFWHCnELD  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sure 
Death 
to 

Corn 
Borers ! 
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Government  authorities  agree  that 
ensiUng  of  corn  is  sure  death  to 
the  European  corn  borer. 

They  also  agree  that  silage  increases 
milk  yield,  as  numerous  tests  have 
shown. 

Build  a  Concrete  Silo 

Feed  Cattle  From 

It  AU  Winter 

A  Concrete  silo  solves  the  winter 
feeding  problem,  especially  when 
drouth  makes  short  nay  crops. 

"Concrete  Stave  Silos."  Our  free  booklet 
tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  nationaX  organization,  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Pedigree  Catalogs  a 
Specialty 


Horace  F.  Temple 


Printer 


BeD  PIhnm  N*.  1 


West  CWtlcr,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 

S  I  LOS 

Wood— TUe — Oment— Metal 

SW  TANKS 

BROODER   HOUSES 


8J5g?  EQUIPMENT 

FRU  CATAUMUI 

ANb 
LOW  PRICES  NOW 


E.  F.  8CHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M  P  NORRI8TOWN.   PA. 
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FARQUHAR  ''STAR 
CORN  PLANTER 


Drops  accurately,  distributes  fertilizer 
in  the  row  and  places  the  corn  at  any 
desired  depth.  With  the  Farquhar 
"Star"  you  can  plant  deep  or  shallow 
and  cover  the  corn  as  preferred — Coverers 
are   adjustable. 

Built  with  Double  Disc,  Runner  or 
Shovel  Opener  and  with  Disc  or  Scraper 
Coverers.  With     or     without     Fertilizer 

Distributors.  I>rills     seed     in     row     or 

plants  in  hills.  Adjustable  as  to  width 
between  rows.  Special  plates  fuminhed 
to    plant    peas,    beans    and    other   seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  725  and  learn 
of  the  many  new  and  desirable  features 
of    the    Farquhar    "Star". 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  CO.,  Umited 
Box  761  York,  Pa. 


Abortion 

is  caused  by  ^m  tnfectiona 
of  several  kinds.  CXir  free 
book  tells  what  they  are,  how 
spread;  what  can  )>«  oooe  to  pre- 
vent, control  and  Ktop  the  loMes, 
Also  how  to  deal  with  Calf 
Scours,  Retained  Afterbirth,  etc. 
Aak  lor  the  Free  book. 

General  Laboratories 
DepLlOSDA  MadtM*.  Wbomia 


Mention  Review  when  answering  advertisements 


PUBLICITY  PROGRAM  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

As  a  part  of  the  educational  program 
ol  the  Dairy  Coundl  for  city  and  coun- 
tiy,  the  motion  picture  occupies  a  dis- 
tinct and  important  place. 

Films  have  been  shown  to  a  wide 
gT«Hip; 

1.  Dairy  farmers  at  country  meetings 
showing  films  on  such  subjects  as  better 
feeding,  better  breeding,  clean  milU  pro- 
(ktction,  cow  testing  associations,  and 
cooperative  marketing. 
.2.     Manufacturers     are     shown     better 

.*}.  College  aiul  high  school  students 
are  helped  in  the  discussion  of  every 
inii>ortant  dairy  question. 

4.  City  consumers  and  city  children 
learn  how  milk  is  produced  and  its  im- 
portance in  nutrition. 

5.  Motion  picture  theatre  audiences 
.see  entertaining  finis  which  carry  a 
nutrition  moral. 

The  first  film  work  of  the  Dairy  Coun,- 
cil  was  that  of  presenting  a  motion 
picture  "The  Fountiiin  of  Youth"  in  250 
shtnvings  in  H()  theatres  in  Philadelphia. 
Tl>e  availability  of  this  avenue  for 
publicity  was  immediately  recognized. 
Tlie  Dairy  Council  has  developed  practi- 
cally all  of  its  own  pictures. 

There  was  evident  need  of  a  film  to 
tell  the  story  of  milk  fiom  the  cow  to 
the  onsumer.  Th's  film  called  "High- 
kuul  Lassie"  was  develojjed  and  has 
I)T(rvm  to  l)e  in  every  w;iy  the  most 
pojrtiar  film  <»f  the  Dairy  Ct»Mi>x*il,  being 
shown  to  o\vr  1,(K)0.()0(>  in  Philadelphia 
and  neighboring  cities  during  one  winter 
alone. 

(iradual  y  other  films  have  been  added 
to  the  Dairy  Comu'il  library,  and  ])ic- 
ture.s  have  been  continuously  shown  in 
tl  eatres  and  educational  ehanncis  until 
this  work  at  the  present  time  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
<>ur  pub  ieily   nu-dia. 

Exhibits 

The  prei)arati(Mi  «»f  exhibit  material 
and  the  placing  of  it  in  jxis'tion  has 
been  one  of  the  Dairy  Council's  .jctivities 
incst  difficult  to  staiular  lize.  It  has 
not  been  a  simple  matter  to  ))repare 
stf  ndard  material  to  be  used  rei)eated  y, 
diu'  to  tlw*  varied  nature  of  the  groups 
to  be  reached  After  s  )me  exj-erimenta- 
tion,  the  nu)st  po))ular  classes  of  erluca- 
fiiMifiV  .material  anil  suggesti»)ns  for  ntitri- 
t'on  projects  were  placed  on  jianels  five 
tcet  high  and  three  feet  wide. 

A  number  of  mechanical  devices  have 
been  useil  in  window  displays  and 
booths.  These  have  aided  in  calling 
attention  to  tlie  vistialized  program  of 
tin'  Dairy  Council  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic through  framed  photograjibs,  posters 
and  demonstrati<ms. 

Advertising 

During  the  first  \*ear  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  make  an  announcement  to 
tl»e  public  of  tlie  Dairy  Council  message 
and  paid  advertising  sj)ace  was  used  for 
one  or  two  insertions  in  all  the  leading 
newspai)ers,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of 
foreign  language  and  local  newspapers 
n  I*hiladelphia  and  other  cities.  During 
the  summer  of  1921  the  billboards  of 
Hiiladelphia  and  other  cities  were  used 
for  which  copy  was  furnished  through 
tlw  National  Dairy  Council.  As  the 
other  work  of  the  Dairy  Council  increas- 
ed in  volume  and  importance,  it  was  n')t 
felt  that  this  fonn  of  ptiblicity  work 
coiJd  be  continued,  profitably,  so  was 
discontinued. 

Newspaper  Publicity 

Newspapers  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  use  Dairy  Council  material.  The 
news   and   human  interest   value   of  the 


INTERSTATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

health  work  of  the  Dairy  Council  has 
been  recognized,  and  a  generous  use 
made  of  the  material  released,  in  the 
territory. 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of 
newspajHTS  scattered  throughout  the 
territory  carry  a  column  of  nutrition 
material  prepared  by  staff  members  of 
the  Nutrition  Dei)artment  and  released 
each  week  by  the  Publicity  Department. 
This  material  is  .so  relea.sed  that  it  is 
exclusive    in    the    circulation    of    the    re- 

*»**i\'iti(r         rfetf^ttrci-iov^/Ai*  'Pl»«         **XJiif  ..i4-?rk,. 

Talks"  eover  the  varied  field  of  nutrition 
subjtcts  with  a  jiractical  application  in 
suggested  menus  and  recipes  which  will 
furnish  assistance  to  the  housewife  in 
preparing  well  balanced  and  nourishing 
iiiea!s. 

The  power  of  the  i)rinted  word  is  tre- 
mendous, especially  in  the  case  of  rural 
newspapers,  and  the  identification  of  the 
Dairy  Council  with  the  newspaper  field 
reinforces  the  .spoken  message  of  its 
representatives  in  the  territory. 

In  addition  to  the  publicity  given 
special  Dairy  Council  activities  by  papers 
throughout  the  territory,  nutrition  arti- 
cles from  the  Council  have  ajjpeared 
either  serially  or  continually  in  twelve 
rural  iiewspai)ers  during  year  ending 
Novend)er  1,  1026,  with  a  total  circula- 
fon    estinuited    at    5H,4.S9. 

Magazine  Articles 
Articles  dealing  with  various  new  and 
interesting  phases  of  the  Dairy  Council 
work  are  coitstantly  being  i)repared. 
They  have  aj)peared  in  a  widely  differ- 
ing number  of  magazines  including: 
Ihmrd's  Dairymen,  'i'he  Dairy  Farmer, 
Dairymen's  Price  Reporter,  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Pictorial  Review,  Dietary  Ad- 
ministration, Normal  Instructor  and 
Priuiary  Plans,  Country  Gentlemen,  the 
Mi  k  Dealer,  Nation's  Health,  American 
Food  .Journal,  Ice  Cream  Field,  the 
Hestov  Lacto  News,  Crisi.s,  Opp;)rtunity 
jmd  Child  Welfare. 

The  Milk  Producers'  Review,  i>ub!isli- 
ed  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Vssociation,  carries  each  month  a  p  ge 
devoted  to  activities  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Dairy  Council,  and  a 
report  with  statistics  of  the  Quality  Con- 
tn»l  Staff. 

Literature 
Distribution  of  literature  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  is 
very  clo.sely  related  to  a'l  the  publfcity 
work  which  is  done.  Fiach  Department 
depends  on  booklets  and  posters  to  use  in 
eoiMiection  with  lectures  and  ta'ks, 
motion   pictures  and   inlays. 

The  production  of  Dairy  CoimcM  liter- 
ature at  the  i)re.sent  time  is  on  a  national 
basi.s.  Material  is  i)re]>ared  by  those 
particularly  qualified  for  this  kind  of 
work.  It  is  carefully  checked  by  Dairy 
Council  nuinagcrs  at  quarterly  confer- 
ences atvl  much  of  it  is  rechecked  at  the 
annual  conference  of  Dairy  Council 
workers.  It  is  then  published  through 
an  inter-coiincil  agreement  and  distri- 
buted by  the  National  Dairy  Council  in 
such  quantities  as  the  various  Councils 
may  want. 

Publicity  Statistics 
Literature 

,Tan.   1st,  1921— Nov.  1st,  1921 .  ..188,14(5 
Nov.  1st,  192.5— Nov.  1st,  192fi.  .717,118 
Movies — Times  Shown 

192.1-1924    •'^^5 

192.5-1920    42.5 

Mechanical  Devices — ^Days  Shown 

1923-1924    246 

1925-1926    184* 

Fourteen  devices  in  use  during  1926. 


DAIRY  HERD  IMPROVEMENT 
RESTS  ON  THREE  PRACTICES 
Three  ways  of  improving  the  dairy 
herd — better  feeding,  rigid  culling,  and 
intelligent  breeding— were  emi)hasized 
by  J.  C.  McDowell,  dairy  husbandman 
of  the  United  States  Dejjartment  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  talk  at  the  recent 
farmers'    week    at    Orono,    Me. 

"Better  feeding  of  the  cows  we  now 
have,"  he  said,  "increases  average  pro- 
duction, increases  total  production,  and 
usually     increases     net     profits.       Rigid 

f.iilliit.r      ifciif      /»f*      lo\ir      ,M.#-»f1  iif>*»rt;       infr.'nw^w 

average  production,   decreases   total   pro- 
<lucr'on  Mid  nearly  always  increases  net 
profits.      The    use    of    better   dairy    sires 
cveiitually   increases   average  production, 
increases    total    production,    and,    I    be- 
lieve    I     may     safely    say,    with    proper 
management  always  increases  net  profits. 
"AH  dairy   herd    imjirovement   due   to 
better  l-'-eeding  tends  to  increa.se  profits 
to    the    producer    and    to    decrease   costs 
to  the  consumer.     It  is  one  of  the  ways 
by   which  the   world   may   become  richer 
witluMit     decreasing    the    jirosperity     of 
any    individual.     Therefore,   as   I   .see   it, 
the     breeders    of    good    purebred    dairy 
cattle    are    among    the    world's    greatest 
bent"f;!Clors. 

"It  is  common  practice  to  select  dairy 
bulls  on  their  a))pearance  and  their  pedi- 
gree.     The    day    is    coming    when    dairy 
bulls     will    be    selected    on     ai)pe»rance, 
|-,edigrce   .ind    j)rogeny.      The   ])roduction 
records  of  a  large  nund>er  of  dangliters 
of    a    dairy     bull    mIumi    compared    with 
the    jiroduction    records    of    their    dams 
determine  the  breeding  value  «)f  the  bull 
as    certainly    as    the    recorils    show    the 
producing    ability     of    the     cows     them- 
selves.    If  a   sire    has   a    high    ])roducing 
dam    he    may    transmit    high    i)roduction 
to   his  daughters,   but   if  he  has  already 
transmitted     high     i)ro(luction    to    every 
one   of   his   first  .5   or   10  daughters    it   is 
.1    practical   certainty,    not  that    he    may, 
but    that    lie   will   transmit   high   prinluc- 
tion   on   an   average   to  all   his   ofFsj)riug. 
The  record  of  the  dam  of  any  dairy  sire 
is   a    promi.se,   but  the   record  of  a    large 
number   of   high   I'.roducing  diujr'iters   is 
the    fulfillment    of    that     promi.se." 


TENANT  FARMERS  CAUTIONED 
Farm  tenants  and  other  farmers  who 
(iiid  it  necessary  to  move  their  herds 
into  (|uarantined  tuberculin  tested 
townships  are  eautioned  by  the  Hureau 
(f  .\nimal  Iiulustry,  Pennsylvania  I)e- 
|)artiiient  <»f  Agriculture,  of  the  dangers 
of    violating    the    quarantine. 

In  making  the  procedure  clear,  Dr. 
T.  F.  Mmu'e,  State  Veterinarian  says 
that  it  must  be  distinetly  understood: 
"First:  that  herds  must  be  tubercu- 
lin tested  before  being  moved  iut<t  ll.«' 
(piarantiiied    tested    towiishij)s. 

"Second:  that  in  order  for  the  tu- 
iiereulm  test  to  be  omciai  and  tiie  own- 
er to  receive  Stale  and  Federal  indem- 
nity the  tuberculin  test  must  have  been 
authorized    in    writing    by    the    Bureau. 

"Third:  that  each  tenant  farmer 
must  file  an  area  application  blink  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
Harrisburg,  before  the  tuberculin  test 
will   be  authorized   liy  the  Bureau. 

"Fourth:  that  each  owner  (tenant 
farmer)  must  agree  to  ))ay  the  loeal  ac- 
eredited  jiraeticing  veterinarian  for  his 
services  for  applying  the  initial  tiiher- 
eulin  test  and  retest  of  infected  herds. 

"The  necessary  area  ap];lication 
I)l,inks  may  be  pr  icureil  from  the  Bureau 
of  .\nimal  Industry  at  Ilarrislnirg,  Pa., 
the  Bureau  District  Agent  in  charge, 
any  locil  accredited  practicing  vctcrin- 
jirifii  or  the  County   .\gent." 

When   this  procedure    is   |;roi)erly   car- 
ried  out.  the  Rureau   will  j»roinptly   an 
thori/e    the    tuberculin    testing    of    such 
ten.-nt  owned  herds  jind  will  pay  indem- 
iiit\    f.  r   .■>ny   cattle   th;it    ma.\-    react. 

Persons  who  nn)ve  untested  cattle 
int)  tuberculin  tested  (piarantiiied  areas 
will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the 
Bureau  for  violating  the  State  cpiaran- 
tine   law. 


THE  1927  AGRICUL- 
TURAL OUTLOOK 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  issued  its  annual  Outlook 
for  1927,  in  which  it  states  that  a  favor- 
able year  for  live  stock  producers  is  in 
prospect  but  with  an  average  season,  a 
continuation  of  relative  low  return  from 
most  cash  crops  is  probable  unless  acre- 
ages are  reduced. 

The  Dairy  Industry  is  on  a  stronger 
basis  than  a  year  ago.  Dairymen  are 
likely  to  have  a  moderately  favorable 
spread  between  the  price  of  feed  and  the 
price  of  dairy  products. 

A  slightly  larger  supply  of  farm  labor 
will  probably  be  available  in  regions 
adjacent  to  industrial  centers  and  wages 
may  be  lower.  No  material  change  in 
the  price  of  farm  machinery  or  building 
materials  may  be  expected. 

Potato  growers  should  guard  against 
the  danger  of  over  planting  and  keep 
close  watch  on  acreages  jilanted  in  com- 
petitive states. 

The  demand  for  the  1927  corn  croj) 
is  expected  to  be  little  if  any  greater 
than  for  the  1926  crop. 

Oats,  barley  and  hay  are  expected  to 
follow  closely  the  demand  during  the 
current   year. 


EXTENSION  WORK  REACHES 

195,982  FARMS  AND  HOMES 

.\  total  of  195,982  farm  and  home  con- 
tacts were  made  by  the  agricultural  and 
home  economics  extension  workers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  during 
1926,'"  officials  of  the  extension  serviee 
rei'-irt.  This  is  the  I. est  record  iiuuie  to 
date  in  this  education  il  w.;rk. 

Dairy  husbandry  reaeiied  41,412.  Ihe 
largest  number  of  all,  with  tlie  mes'-age 
of  better  dairying.  Home  eci)ni)mies 
made  29,40!)  c  ntacts  with  Keystone 
homes.  Agronomy  with  2.5.915  and 
plant  di.sease  control  work  with  19  6.19 
were  others  high  on  the  list.  .\nimal 
husbandry  work  extended  t)  14,442 
farms,  insect  control  to  11,219  and  poul- 
try husbandry  to  11,011  farms.  ,\g- cul- 
tural economics  and  rural  social  work 
reached   10,800  farmers. 

Farm  contacts  have  steadily  in-r.-ased 
during  the  past  six  years.  There  were 
6.1,498  in  1921;  96,517  in  1922;  1.11,469  in 
1923;  and  146.573  in  1921.  None  of  these 
figures  Include  home  economics.  In 
1925  there  were  192,6.18  ccntacts  bith 
farm   and   home  included. 

Organized  extension  work  is  now 
carried  on  in  65  of  the  67  counties  in  the 
state.  The  service  is  headed  by  M.  S. 
McDowell  as  director.  R.  U.  Bell,  H.  H. 
Havner,  and  .1.  M.  Fry  are  the  assistant 
directors,  Madge  T.  Bogart  is  in  charge 
of  the  home  economics  extensiim  work. 
There  are  43  agricultural  specialists,  <)5 
county  agents,  7  a.ssi.stant  county  aueiifs 
and  .15  home  economics  workers.  The 
specialists  aid  the  county  rei)rescn  itives 
in  the  work  along  subject-matter  lines. 


Milk,  vegetables,  anti  fruit  are  needed 
for  good  health;  not  even  a  rat  can  live 
on  only  meat,  potatoes,  and  bread. 


Prepare    the   Soil  Well 


,>*  > 


McCormick-Deering  Disk  Harrows  are  built  to  stand 
the  hard  work  to  which  a  disk  harrow  is  subjected. 
These  harrows  can  stand  the  hard  work  because  they 
are  equipped  with  crimp  center  superior  heat  treated 
steel  disks,  a  rigid  one-piece  steel  frame  and  a  stub 
tongue  made  of  angle  steel  bars. 

For  these  reasons  you  can  do  a  better  job  of  pre- 
paring your  seed  bed  with  a  McCormick-Deering  Disk 
Harrow. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrii^huig  Baltimore 


Empire  Milking  Machines 


Write  for  Empire  book- 
let: "How  to  Milk  for 
Bigger  Profits". 


make  dairying  a  better  business 

There  are  good  reasons  why  Empire  Milkers 
are  "the  standardof  better  dairies"— why  the 
Delchcster  Farms  with  144  registered  Ayr- 
shire cows  making  certified  and  "A  A"  milk 
use  Empire  Milking  Machines. 

Empires  get  more  milk  per  day  for  more  days 
— save  work  and  time  and  wages — make  dairy- 
ing a  better,  more  profitable  business.  A  size 
for  every  herd.  For  any  kind  of  power.  Sold 
on  easy  payment  plan. 

EASTERN   SALES   CO.,   Distributors 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


WOTjgSEB 


It  strains  Milk 
ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN 

Absolutely  clean  milk  grades  higher  and  means  more  money  f^r  the  pro- 
ducer. Unless  milk  is  CLEAN  it  will  not  test  Grade  "A  .  regardless  of 
its  percentage  of  butterfat. 

Dr  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  with  its  sterilized  cotton  disc  clamped  on  the 
bottom  is  the  ONE  strainer  guaranteed  to  strain  your  milk  100%  Clean- 
No  other  strainer  can  com,^re  with  PURITY  for  simplicrty  and  rea 


li'! 


«^-"^-^iaep* 


real 


efficiency.  That's  why  they  are  used  tjy  thousands  of  farnurs.  cream- 
eries and  large  condctisaries.  Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Made 
in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  1 8  qt. 

10  Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer, 
Find    out     how    you   can     test    the    PURITY 
strainer  and  get  your  money  bark  if  K  doesn  t 
remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust  and  sedi- 
ment from  your  milk.  We  will  send  complete 
particulars  of  our  "10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer* 
by  return  mall. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.F4  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


(4) 


Puritit 

JL     MILK  STRAINER     M. 


7'^j^f^ 
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"PUNKIN'  SEED" 

Helen  H.  Kramer,  Sixth  Grade — Campbell  School 

of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dear  Cousin: 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story 

whieii    1    heard    yesterday.     Miss    Beiuis, 

a  lady   from  the  Dairy   Council,  told  us 

the    story.     I    hoi>e    you    like    it    l)ecause 

it  is  very  interesting. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  who  was 

called   "Puinkin    Seed"   i)ecause   slie    was 

so  thin  and  small,  even  though  she  was 

eight     years     old.         This 

little  girl  lived  in  the  city. 

I      don't       know      exactly 

which    city.        Well,    any- 
way       Pumpkin        Seed's 

mother    never    .said,    "Oh, 

Mary    Ann !        You    wear 

your  dresses  out  so  quick 

at  play."     (You   see   Mary 

Ann   was   her  real   name.) 

Well,       Pumpkin       Seed's 

mother    never     .said     that, 

she   just    siglied    and   said, 

"I  do  wish  you  would  get 

tall   and  fat". 

One  night  as  Mary  Ann 

was     eating    supi>er    with 

her       parents,      she      just 

sipped  a  little  milk  out  of 

her  bowl  and  then  puslied 
it  away.  "Now  Mary 
Ann,  please  drink  some 
more  milk."  said  her 
mother,  "You  are  so  tliin." 
Mary  Ann  just  sighed. 
But  her  father  thumped 
his  fist  on  the  table  so 
hard  that  Mary  Ann's 
.spoon  just  danced  a  jig 
beside      her      bowl.  "I 

have  it"  he  said,  "Mary 
Ann  will  go  to  the  coun- 
try, she  will  have  Peter 
and  Skippy  to  play  witii 
and  will  get  fat  and 
strong."  Pumpkin  Seed 
said  "I  don't  want  to  go." 
"You  must"  her  father 
replied. 

Karly  in  the  morning 
Pumpkin  Seed  heard  the 
milkman's      whistle       and 

sprang  out   of  bed  to  see  

him  becau.se  she  never  saw  him  before. 
"I  wonder  where  he  gets  all  the  milk 
and  how  he  puts  the  tops  on  so  neatly. 
Maybe  he  has  a  cow  in  his  wagon,"  she 
said.  You  see  Pumpkin  Seed  liad  a 
great  deal  to  learn.  "Oh,  Pd  hate  to  be 
H  milkman"  she  said,  "He  has  a  hard 
job.**  Then  she  felt  cold  and  went  back 
to  i>ed.  A  few  tuinutes  later  her  mother 
called  her  and  said  "You  must  go  to  the 
country  today."  So  Pumi)kin  Seed  ran 
down  to  eat  her  breakfast. 

A  little  later  a  little  girl  sat  stiff 
in  her  .seat  in  a  long  train.  She  .saw  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  a  lot  of  cows. 

When  she  came  to  the  farm  that  night 
she  fell  right  asleep  without  even  think- 
ing of  her  parents. 

Pumpkin  Seed  soon  found  out  that 
Peter  was  a  very  nice  boy  even  though 
he  was  two  years  older  than  she  was. 
He    could    knock    his    shin    against    the 


old  apple  tree  and  it  did  not  hurt  him. 
One  morning  she  saw  Peter  watching 
her.  He  said  "You  certainly  are  a 
l^uni)>kiM  Seed,  you  are  so  thin  and  even 
Skipi)y,  who  is  only  seven  years  old,  is 
bigger  than  you."  "Why  how  do  you 
get  so  strong.*"  she  asked  timidly.  "Why 
I  drink  milk,  quarts  of  it  every  day." 
"I  hate  milk"  said  Pumpkin  Seed.     "Ah, 


HANDSOME  IS  AS 

HANDSOME  DOES 


"Well,"  said  Sarah  Maud  mourn- 
fully, after  the  Ruggles  children  had 
received  their  intensive  lessons  on 
'Manners,'  in  preparation  for  the  Birds' 
Christnuis  dinner,  "seems  as  if  this 
whole  dinner  party  set  right  square 
on  top  o'  me!  Mebbe  I  could  manage 
my  own  manners  but  to  manage  nine 
mannerses  is  worse  'n  staying  at  home !" 


An  Illustration  from  Tunkin'  Seed",  a  new  Dairy  Council  Health  Story 


you  don't  know  what's  good"  .said 
Peter.  When  Pumpkin  Seed  saw  Peter 
go  away  she  lay  down  on  the  grass  and 
cried. 

Skippy  came  along  soon  and  said, 
"Did  Peter  hurt  you?"  "Tiiough  she 
knew  he  never  hurt  a  girl.  "No,"  sob- 
l)ed  Pumpkin  Seed,  "But  he  hurt  my 
feelings."  Then  she  told  Skippy  the 
whole  .story.  "I'll  tell  you  what  you 
must  do.  You  must  wear  overalls  and 
drink  a  lot  of  milk  so  that  you  will  get 
strong  and  beat  him"  said  Skippy. 

One  day  they  went  to  see  the  cows. 
Pumpkin  Seed  felt  very  queer  in  over- 
alls; she  felt  just  like  a  boy.  There 
were  three  cows,  "Bossy,  Bessie,  and 
Daisy."  Pumpkin  Seed  said  "Bossy  is 
Peter's  cow,  Bessie  is  Skippy's  cow,  but 
whose  cow  is  Daisy?"  As  if  to  answer 
her  question  Daisy  stuck  out  her  big  red 

(Continued  on  pa^e  fl) 


"Oh,  don't  fret,"  said  her  mother 
g«)od-naturedly,  now  that  the  lesson  was 
over,  "I  guess  you'll  git  along.  I 
wouldn't  mind  if  folks  would  only  say, 
'Oh,  children  will  be  children,'  but  they 
won't.  They'll  say,  'Land  o'  goodness, 
who  fetched  them  children   up?'" 

We  have  all  sympathized  with  Mrs. 
lluggles,  for,  truly,  people  judge  us  by 
our  actions   and  not  by  our  motives. 

"Good  manners"  are  easily  taught 
when  the  lessons  are  started  early,  be- 
fore the  child  learns  the  wrong  way 
of    doing    things. 

Children  are  quick  to  imitate  father 
and  mother.  And  mother  can  turn 
this  faculty  to  good  account  as  she  and 
the  little  folks  go  about  their  daily 
tasks.  Such  working  together  is  a 
golden  opportunity  for  mother  to  teach 
many  lessons  which  will  help  her  boys 
and  girls  to  develop  into  gracious  hosts 
and    hostesses. 


Lula  A.  Camp,  in  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
gives    an    illustration    on    this    point. 

"Mrs.  B.,  a  young  mother  who  had 
not  forgotten  her  own  childhood,  de- 
cided to  try  playing  manners  instead 
of  plain  teaching  them.  Her  daughter, 
Martha  was  a  typical  little  home  maker 
who  loved  to  play  house  with  her  dollies. 
She  was  having  a  merry  teaparty  one 
day  when  this  new  idea 
popped  into  her  mother's 
head.  So  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
B.  Could  finish  her  neces- 
sary work  she  stepped  into 
the  next  room  where 
Martha  was  playing  and 
asked  if  she  might  play 
too.  Of  course  little  dau- 
ghter was  delighted  and 
she  listened  Intently  while 
her  mother  explained  that 
siie  was  Mrs.  Klggs,  of  the 
Doll's  Home  Bureau,  and 
if  Martha  wished  she 
would  teach  her  dolls  how 
to  act  at  home  and  when 
they  were  entertained  as 
guests. 

Soon  big  and  little 
mother  were  very  busy 
placing  the  tiny  dishes 
and  all  tableware  in  the 
correct  places  while  the 
dolls,  sitting  in  a  row, 
ai)peared  to  be  watching 
Intently. 

"There,  now,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Illggs,  "everything  is 
ready.     Seat  your  children 
and    we    will    begin    tlieir 
good     manners     teaparty." 
Mrs.    Riggs    carefully    ex- 
plained   to    each    doll    just 
how    to    eat    the    different 
foods  and  to  say,  "please" 
and   "thank   you"   not  one 
word   or   act   escaping  the 
attention  of  little   Martha. 
Many    more    tea    parties 
were  held   and  some  days 
the  dolls  were  divided  be- 
^^^       tween  mother  and  daugh- 
ter .so  that  Mrs.  Riggs  and  Martha,  who 
l)ecame     Mrs.     Martin,    might    exchange 
calls   and   tiiere  was   a  sharp   rivalry  to 
see    who.se    children    would    behave    the 
l)etter  and  not  only  at  the  table  but  all 
through  the  .social  call  from  the  "how  do 
you  do"  to  the  "good-l)ye." 

As  years  went  on,  the  play  part 
ceased  but  mother  and  daughter  still 
continued  to  l)e  etiquette  partners  not 
only  in  outside  life  but  in  every-day 
iiome  life.  Martha,  now  grown  to  a 
charming  young  lady,  says  she  will 
never  forget  the  courtesies  she  learned  in 
childhood  play  and  she  honors  her 
mother  who  took  time  to  lay  one  founda- 
tion for  her  daughter's  happiness  and 
tliat  of  those  around  her. 


Lack  of  paint  on  the  farm  buildings 
not  only  makes  them  look  ramshackle — 
it  lets  them  rot  too. 


"PUNKIN'  SEED" 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
tongue  and  licked  I*uiiipkln  Seed's  face. 
"Well,"  gnmted  IVter,  "Well  you  may 
have  her  wiien  you  learn  low  to  milk 
lier."  Pumpkin  Seed  was  very  happy, 
she  tried  to  milk  Daisy  l)ut  she  was  not 
strong  enougli. 

Well,  I'unij>kin  Seed  just  followed 
Skippy's  advice.  She  grew  str.)ng  and 
milked  licr  cow  every  day.  After  a 
numth  jias.sed  you   would  not   know   her. 

One  day  slie  was  talking  to  I'cter  and 

apple  tree  yesterday  and  it  didn't  even 
hurt,  Peter."  "Why,"  said  Peter,  "you 
are  a  real  Pumpkin  now."  Pumpkin 
Seed  said,  "Do  you  know  why  I  got 
strong?"  "Sure,"  said  l»etcr,  "You 
drank  milk,  liad  exercise  and  went  to 
l)ed  early."  "Not  that  I  don't  mean 
that,"  said  Pumpkin.  "Well,  I  don't 
know  then",  said  Peter.  "Why,  I,  ar, 
I  er,  ah,  ah,  I  wanted  to  beat  and  lick 
you."  Peter  grinned.  "Alright,"  he 
said,  "but,  but  maybe  you'll  beat  me." 

Soon     after    I'unipkin     went    home    a 
healthy  girl. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  story  like 
I  did. 

Your   friend, 

Helen   H.    Kramer. 

(The  al)ove  letter  was  written  by  a 
twelve-year  old.  Sixth  (jrade  child  at 
the  Campbell  School,  8th  and  Fitzwater 
Sts.,  Phlladelpliia,  after  having  heard  the 
presentation  of  "Punkin'  Seed"  l)y  a 
Dairy  Council  representative.  Any 
reader  of  the  "Review"  wishing  a  copy 
of  this  new  story  may  ol)tain  it  by 
writing  to  the  Philadelpiiia  Inter  State 
Dairy  Council,  Boyertown  liuildlng, 
Philadelphia.) 


COOPERATIVES  IN- 
CREASING IN  SIZE 

Cooperative  uui rketing  associations  are 
increasing  in  size.  Figures  collected  in 
1922  and  1925  for  associations  handling 
dairy  products  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
indicate  the  small  association  lost  in 
relative  importance  during  tlu'  three- 
year  period  and  the  large  association 
gained. 

In  1922,  12  per  cent  of  all  the  associa- 
tions marketing  dairy  jiroducts  did 
business  of  not  more  thaji  .$20,(K)0  a  year 
each.  Three  years  later  but  6.5  i>er 
cent  were  in  this  small-business  group. 
From  19'22  to  19*25  the  i)ercentage  of  all 
the  associations  whose  total  annual  bus- 
iness amounted  to  less  than  .$1(X),0()0 
decreased  froni  71  per  cent  to  57  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  per- 
centage of  associations  transacting  bus- 
iness amounting  to  more  than  a  Iinlf- 
mlllion  dollars  increased  from  1.2  to  4.2 
per  cent.  The  numerical  Increase  was 
from    18  to   75. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  as.sociations  have 
much  the  same  record.  Tn  19*22  more 
than  26  per  cent  of  tho.se  listed  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
total  sales  below  $20,000,  while  in  19*26 
but  *20.8  per  cent  fell  in  this  grouj). 
F'lfty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  associa- 
tions in  19*22  were  handling  less  than 
$100,000  of  business  annually;  three 
years  later  the  group  handling  business 
below  $100,000  constituted  but  5'.V2  per 
cent. 

A  larger  per  cent  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table associations  were  in  the  higher 
groups  in  1926  than  in  19*22.  In  the 
earlier  year  9.5  per  cent  reported  sales 
in  excess  of  half-million  dollars,  while 
in  1925  this  group  made  up  11.7  per  cent 
and  had  increased  in  number  from  56 
to   68. 
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Th«  Larro  "Money  Back" 
guarantee  ha*  been  in  effect 
continuously  for  fifteen  year*. 


We  could  give  you  many  reasons  for  Larro  popu- 
larity. We  could  tell  you  how  the  formula  was 
developed — how  it  is  tested;  how  the  feed  is  man- 
ufactured— how  it  is  kept  uniform.  We  could  tell 
you  about  its  thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

But  none  of  these  things  would  be  half  so  con- 
vincing as  a  single  demonstration  of  what  Larro 
will  do  with  your  own  cows  on  your  own  farms. 

To  supply  this  proof  to  dairymen  who  have  never 
given  Larro  a  fair  trial,  we  make  our  guarantee 
offer— feed  two  bags  of  Larro  to  any  one  of  your 
cows,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  go 
to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

We  can  go  no  further  than  this  in  accepting  the 
burden  of  proof  and  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  customer  satisfaction. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


u^"""  two  ^  »«»'«fi^^°'f'"* 
"«'«eineot. 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


(615) 


DAIRY    COUNCIL    SERVICE 


The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy    Council 


R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1311  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Registered  Guernseys 

of  both  sex  and  all  ages 
T.  D.  Tested.    Fifty  Herd  to  Select  From 

Apply  to 

Harry  Dague-,  Whitford,  Pa. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Chester  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association 


MARSHALLVALE 
GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Sire,  Confident  Senator  95001,  by  Lone  Pine 
Senator  59906  AR,  a  double  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of 
the  May. 

Heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  some  of  them  out  of  AR 
cows  with  good  records.  All  are  registered  and  tested. 
Federal  Accredittd  herd.  Come  and  make  your  own 
selections,  prices  are  reasonable. 

J.  ALBERT  MARSHALL 

Kennett  Square,  Penna. 


Established  1893        Terms— Cash  on  Delivery       You  Save  the  Difference 

J.  R.  WYCKOFF 

Manufacturer  of 

MERCER    DAIRY    AND    POULTRY    FEEDS 

A  Postcard  will  bring  you  samples  and  prices,  and  we  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  quote  on  any  quantity  without  urging  you  to  buy 

Delivery  if  desired  at  $1.50  per  ton  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 

Custom  Grinding  and  Mixing 

When  your  truck  is  unloaded  your  grist  is  ready 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  J.  Telephone  Lawrence ville  121 


MAWS 


SICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 
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Leverlocks 
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BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


THEgreateit  time-saving  convenience 
ever  invented  in  barn  equipment  is  the 
West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchion  with 
locking,  releasing  lever — fh«  original,  le»- 
er-«pcrated,  springing  •tanchion.  Costs  no 
more   than  ordinary  stanchions  that 
must  be  closed  and  opened  singly  by  hand.  It  also  assures  safety 
io  locking  up  or  releasing  cows.    One  throw  of  the  lever  locks  or 
releases  the  entire  row  of  cows,  controls 
from  2  to  50  stanchions.     Cow  stop*  are 
operated  at  iho  *amo  lime,  guiding  the  cows 
into  the  stanchions.  Enthusiastic  owners 
evcryw  herr.    Write  Icday  for  big  free  cataloK  show- 
'nc  complete  line  of  V\  est  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 

F->  STERN  SALES  CO. 
Dopt.  M  W£.ST  CHESTE-    PA. 


COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

'riic  niiinlHT  and  value  of  oows  and 
heifers,  2  years  old  and  over,  l)ei!i)f  held 
for  iiiilkin^,  according  to  statistics  coni- 
l)il«-(i  as  of  January  1,  1*)27,  Ity  tlic  |)e- 
))artinent  of  Afrricidl  iirc  sliows  a  tie- 
dine.  A  decided  upturn  in  tiie  h(»ldin!r 
of  heifers  and  lieifcf  calves  for  milk  cow 
rei)lacenient   has  occtirred. 

The  (hiiry  industry  is  in  a  more  op- 
tomistic  frame  of  mind,  with  cattle  prices 
well  sustained  during  the  past  two  years 
and  still  showing  an  advancing  tendency. 


M«k»*/k 


.1.  .. 


.n,. 


satisfactory  margin  l>elween  feed  costs 
and  iiulk  i)rices  during  the  jiast  season. 
Other  conditions,  harring  the  pasture 
situation,  have  heen  such  as  to  give 
dairying   much   encouragement. 

Statistics  coni]>ile(l  hy  the  Pennsylvania 
Dei)artment  of  Agricidture  sh(»w  that  on 
January  1.  1J)27  there  were  09  per  cent 
of  all  cattle  and  calves  (including  milk 
cows  and  heifers)  on  Pennsylvania  farms 
as  conii)ared  to  a  year  ago,  or  a  total 
of  1,2H:J,0(K)  as  compared  to  l,2f)H,()00  on 
January  I,  l{)2(). 

Tlie  nundicr  of  cows  and  heifers,  2 
years  old  and  over,  held  for  milk, 
showed  a  sligiit  decline  hid  tlicre  Iris 
heen  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of 
heifers,  one  to  two  years  old,  to  he 
held  for  nnlk  cows,  as  ntay  he  n(»ted  by 
the  statistics  which  showed  12i,0<M)  head 
as  compared  to  115,000  last  year,  and 
120,000  licad,  two  years  ago. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD  AND 
TESTING       DEPARTMENT 
INTER-STATE   MILK   PRO- 
DUCERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The     following    statistics     show 
the     ag'zregate     o))erations     of     all 
the     Inter-.State     Milk     Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connection 
with  testing,  weighing  and  general 
memhershij)   work,   for  the   month 
of  Kehruary,   1927. 

No.     Tests    Made    (1990 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  Hi 
No.  Mend)ership  Calls...  121 
No.    New  Members 

Signed    61 

No.   Cows  Signed    \'A9 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  7 
No.  Meetings  Attended..  20 
No.  .\ttending  Meetings.  .2999 


EXTENSIVE  CORN 

BORER  CAMPAIGN 

(Continued    from    pa^e    1) 

also  give  a  large  n timber  of  local  field 
demonstrations  in  the  .selection  antl  op- 
eration <»f  n.achincry  most  cflFective  in 
borer  control  work  as  part  of  an  In- 
tensive educational  and  ])iiblicity  cam- 
paign to  be  jjiit  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
extension  .service,  the  extension  di- 
visions of  the  State  agriculture  and 
county  extension  agents.  This  supple- 
mentary cam])aign  will  consist  of  hold- 
ing ediicHtional  field  meetings,  the  or- 
ganization of  county  and  local  commit- 
tees in  the  interest  of  voluntary  clean- 
tip  of  the  borer,  supplying  information 
to  the  press  and  other  news  agencies, 
and  the  distribution  of  educational  ma- 
terial    through    the    extension     forces. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  corn  acreage 
of  2.'»00  0(M)  acres  on  a]t;.roximately 
.'WO.OOO  farms  in  these  States  will  be 
included  in  tlic  clean-nn.  The  work  in 
Pennsylvania  will  covit  the  generally 
infested  area  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  State  <'ottiprising  .seven  or 
eight    counties. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


So  easy  to  erect 

You  need  no  expensive 
hired  help  to  aid  you  in 
the  erection  of  your  Una- 
dilla  silo.  Anyone  around 
the  place,  man  or  boy,  can 
be  of  sufficient  help. 

---~  (..vu  lo  cm,  oiiiijjic  and  fit 
perfectly.  The  staves  are  united 
with  steel  splines  and  the  joints 
break  correctly  all  around  the 
silo. 

The  ease  with  which  the  Una- 
dilla  is  erected  will  save  you 
actual  dollars  and  cents  on  your 
silo  purchase. 

Send  for  the  big  catalog  show- 
ing also  Unadilla  water  tubs, 
storage  tanks  and  vats. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
BoxD  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100,000  Now  Ready 

From    standard    bred    stock    for 
■tility   and  egg   production. 

CHICKS 

StroBC  and  sturdy  and  will  Uto. 

Special  Prices  Now  Ready 

Write  today  and  specify  kind  and  qnaatlty 
jfm    want    to   bay. 

100%  live  deliTery  ytiaranteed 

Shipmmnta  by  Parc*l  Po»t 

Rmdue*d  Prietm  in  QaonHtfcs 

Free  Delivery  20  M3es 

North,  South,  East  and  West 

From  Our  Store  to  Your  Door 

Bend  for  New  Ponltry  Oatalec 

CUGLEY  &  MULLEN  CO.  ^.t. 

A««Bt*    for    "Buckejro'*    Incubaten 
Brooder* 


Willard 

Stordw{(e  Batter> 
and    Service   Station 

Starting  lighting,  ignitiun  storage 
batteries  of  every  description  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skillec 
battery  mm  working  m  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  IS  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Coatesville.  Pa. 


Retained  Afterbirth 

is  removed  cleanly  and  naturally 
without  danger  of  infection,  by 
the  B-K  way.  A  warm  solution  of 
B-K,  funnel,  small  rubber  hose, 
and  pail,  the  entire  equipment. 
Atk  for  our  book  telling  how. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  108DB         Madison.  Wis. 


BOOK 


ennedy  Utility  Saw 


win     croM-cnt,     rip,     plane, 
^^^  rroove     and      toncne     ploafii. 

Bail      ^^^  mitre,  berel  bore,  aand  rahMt, 

Beer-  ^^  tenon      mortise      joint      nuke 

Int  ^  mooldlnfft,  etc. 

».  M.  KENNEDY,   111   N,   7♦^  R*..  P»,"<..,  1»)», 


IMPROVED   BREED. 

ING  DECREASES 
CATTLE  IMPORTATION 

Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are  buying 
each  year  from  outside  the  State  ap- 
proximately 25,000  cattle  for  dairy  and 
breeding  purposes  while  they  sell  only 
3,000  from  the  State,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Most  cattle  owners  appreciate  the  fact 
that  unless  they  breed  and  raise  healthy 
cattle  it  is  practically  impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  In  order  to  be  a  success, 
all  livestock  improvement  programs  must 
be  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  healthy 
herd.  Attention  must  likewise  be  given 
to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  cows 
because  the  buyers  of  the  future  will 
demand  evidence  of  production  as  well 
as  health.  The  breeder  who  can  fur- 
nish both,  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
surplus  dairy  animals. 

With  the  number  of  cattle  under 
supervision  and  the  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  to  breed  and  raise  better 
cattle,  indications  point  to  a  time  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  will  be 
raised  to  meet  the  needs  in  Pennsylvania 
and  later  on,  the  State  will  became  a 
selling  rather  than  a  buying  territory. 

The  opportunity  to  sell  will  continue 
to  exist  after  this  occurs  for  the  reason 
that  adjacent  states  such  as  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  will  al- 
ways be  buying  states.  The  owners  who 
desire  cattle  in  these  states  at  this  time 
are  going  through  Pennsylvania  and  are 
buying  their  cattle  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Tennessee  and 
West   Virginia. 

Pennsylvania  has  numerous  sections 
where  a  large  number  of  farmers  are 
or  soon  will  be  breeding  high-producing 
pure-bred  cattle  because  of  the  good 
pastures,  low  land  values,  remote  mar- 
kets for  the  more  perishable  products, 
and  favorable  health  conditions.  These 
sections  will  become  a  source  of  supply 
for  other  areas. 


DRAIN  THOSE  WET  SPOTS 
Look  at  wheat  and  alfalfa  on  the  wet 
spot  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  how 
much  heaving  has  occurred.  Compare 
the  conditions  in  these  places  with 
fields  that  are  better  drained.  It  will 
make  you  think  of  tiling  because  the 
contrast  will  be   convincing. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicka  from  winter  laying,  farm  raiaed, 
mature  atock,  8.  0.  W.  Leghorna,  R.  I.  Beda, 
Barred  Rocka,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconaa, 
Black  Jersey  Gianta,  White  Wyandottea, 
White  Plymouth  Rocka,  Black  Minorcaa, 
Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducka;  $16  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
poflt  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs  $8.00  per 
100  up.  Several  breeds  rabbita.  Circular 
free.  Shipments  will  be  made  from  one  of 
our  nearpBt  associated  hatcheriea. 
OLEN  BOCK  NUBSEBT  AND  STOCK  FABM 
Bidgewood,    New   Jersey 


BABY    CHICKS 

Barred  Rock  Chicks  $15.00  per  100 

Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  $15.00  per  100 

Leghorns  $12  00  per  100 

Good  Stock,  Free  Delivery 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  Warran  St.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Tuberculin  Tested  Milch  Cows 

Registered  and  High  Grade 
Immediate  Delivery 

JAMES  M.  ANDERSON 

Bell  Phone  3099R2 

R.  F.  D.  2,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Build  with  Concrete 

for  economy  and  permanence. 
Get  a  better  mixture  and  do  away 
with   hard   hand  labor  by  using  a 

Peerless    Concrete    Mixer 

Built  in  2  sizes  for  farm  use.  One 
H.P.  fngine  will  operate.  Built 
strong  but  priced  low. 

Writ$  for  cataht  A.M.DELLINGER,  Lancaster.Pa. 


WHAT  SOME  SEED 

C»RN  TESTS  SHOW 
The  serious  seed  corn  situation  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  was  very 
clearly  illustrated  at  a  recent  community 
meeting  of  farmers  of  Philadelphia  and 
Lower  Bucks  County  held  at  Edding- 
ton,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Phila- 
delphia County  Agent,  Charles  K.  Hall- 
owell,  when  corn  that  had  been  taken 
from  seven  different  sources  and  put  in 
a  seed  germinator  was  exhibited  to  those 
l)resent.  Only  one  sample  showed  a 
95%    germination    test,    and    that    was 

from    mm     ornwn    in     IQ^S.      Otl^T    •'S.ni- 

ples,  which  were  from  corn  grown  in 
1926,  that  came  both  from  cribs  as  well 
as  from  lots  of  corn  selected  from  seed 
last  fall  which  had  been  stored  separ- 
ately, gave  a  germination  test  from  10% 
to  60%.  Leading  farmers  in  that  sec- 
tion have  found  out  that  even  corn  that 
was  put  on  drying  racks  last  fall  was 
injured  by  the  low  temperature  in  early 
December,  before  the  excess  moisture 
liad  left  the  corn.  This  was  brought 
out  very  strongly  to  those  present  at 
tiie  Eddington  meeting  by  Jason  Bow- 
man of  Torresdale,  Pa.,  who  has  run 
individual  tests  on  over  a  thousand  ears 
of  field  selected  seed  corn,  telling  that 
he  is  not  getting  over  a  76%  germin- 
ation on  that  kind  of  seed  corn.  Those 
present,  who  had  investigated  their  seed 
corn,  went  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
sources  of  seed  corn  was  more  limited 
in  that  section  than  ever  before.  Every 
farmer  at  the  meeting  went  home  re- 
solved to  know  whether  the  corn  which 
lie  was  going  to  plant  in  1927  was  from 
a  tested   source. 


KEEPING  FIT 

This  is  primarily  an  age  of  physical 
fitness.  Growing  boys  everywhere  are" 
bending  their  efforts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  muscular  ability  and  a  sound 
physique,  whether  their  purpose  is  to 
excel  in  one  of  the  many  fields  of  athle- 
tics or  to  prepare  for  a  life  of  vigorous 
manual  effect. 

Today  the  growing  American  youth 
has  before  him  as  shining  goals  the  great 
champions  in  the  various  fields  of  sport. 
Our  boxing  champions,  our  golfing 
champions,  our  swimming  champions  are 
generally  considered  the  champions  of 
the  world. 

But  the  physical  perfection  necessary 
to  become  a  champion  in  any  field  of 
physical  activity  is  not  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent or  chance.  Back  of  every  champion 
you  will  find  a  ground  work  of  sound 
physical  development  which  has  been 
maintained  by  constant  exercise  and  in- 
telligent training. 

Every  normal  boy  has  the  desire  to 
attain  a  high  degree  of  physical  fitness. 
Many,  however,  are  handicapped  by  lack 
of  proper  information  on  training  rules 
and  care  of  the  body. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has 
prepared  a  publication  to  fill  this  very 
need.  This  publication  entitled,  "Keep- 
ing Fit"  gives  authoritative  information 
on  sound  physical  development,  illustrat- 
ed with  numerous  charts,  diagrams,  and 
pictures.  Other  important  information 
on  personal  hygience  with  special  chap- 
ters on  sex  hygiene  for  the  growing  boy 
and  young  man  are  included.  Readers 
may  obtain  this  publication  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C 


One  of  these 
fitsyourherd 

Use  the  feed  that  fits  your  farm,  your  herd.  That's 
the  way  to  maximum  milk  production  at  lowest 
possible  cost.  To  give  you  exactly  the  feed  you 

SxiOUxu.  iiaVC,  vu«^*^^*  iiiciKcs  a  cuiiiplctc  line,  aiiu 
helps  you  determine  which  you  should  use. 


Is  this  it? 


For  example :  If  your  cows  are  getting  timo- 
thy hay,  grass  hays,  straws,  corn  stover,  or 
p>oorer  grades  of  clover  here's  exactly  the  feed 
that  fits  your  needs— Quaker  Boss  Dairy 
Ration ! 


or  this? 


If  they  are  receivinglow  grade  alfalfa  hay,  fair 
clover  hay,  or  real  choice  mixed  clover-and- 
grass  hay,  the  feed  for  them  is— Quaker  Big 
•♦Q"  Dairy  Ration! 


or  this? 


If  your  cows  are  getting  choice  clover  hay, 
good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an  excellent  grade  of  fine 
mixed  grass-and-clover  hay,  use  this  great 
feed — Quaker  Dairy  Ration!  (Good  for  dry 
stock  and  young  growing  stock,  too.) 


In  any  case— 


Whatever  protein  feed  you  use,  you  can  profit  by  adopting 
Quaker  Sugared  Shumacher  Feed  as  your  carbohydrate 
supply.  It  combines  ideally  with  any  of  the  Quaker  Dairy 
Rations.  It  may  be  used  alone  if  the  cows  are  getting  lib- 
eral quantities  of  choice  alfalfa.  It's  excellent  for  all  stock 
— dry  stock,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  steers. 

A/[  of  these  feeds  contain  molasses  in  dried  form  and  are 


KAllofthes 
11^ rich  in  ihc 


m.inerals  which  cows  m.ust  have  to  make  m 


at} 


See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you.  He  has  a  stock  of  these 
famous  Quaker  Feeds — "the  feeds  in  striped  sacks" — wait- 
ing for  you. 

The  Quaker  Qdts  0>inpaiiy 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful'O'Pep  Pig-N-Hog  Sugared 

Poultry  Feeds  Meal  Schumacher 

(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKSl) 


Quaker 
Qreen  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  man  who  works 
tlie  hardest  may  not  get  as  much  done 
as  the  fellow  who  seems  to  work  less 
but  has  learned  the  best  way  to  do 
the  job. 


T.  B.  ERADICATION  BY 

AREAS  SHOW  PROGRESS 

The  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from 
entire  counties  has  become  the  most 
popular  method  of  combating  this  men- 
ace to  cattle  and  human  beings,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 

Under  this  system  of  eradicating  the 
disease  from  cattle  a  circumscribed  areJi, 
generally  a  county,  is  used  as  a  unit, 
with  the  object  of  freeing  it  of  the  dis- 
ease. More  than  6,600,000  cattle  or  over 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number  tested 
in  the  whole  work  of  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation were  tested  under  this  plan  by 
county.  State  and  Federal  veterinarians 
during  the  last  fiscal  year. 


KEEP  MILK  SWEET 
Cool  the  milk  regidarly  now  as  warm 
weather  approaches.  Changeable  weath- 
er is  uncertain  and  milk  may  sour  if 
it  is  not  properly  cooled.  Use  a  cooler 
if  you  have  it,  but  if  not,  put  the  milk 
in  a  clean  can,  set  it  in  running  water, 
and  stir  it  every  five  minutes  for  a  half 
hour. 


VARIETY  PLEASES 
A  good  variety  of  feeds  in  the  grain 
mixture  will  be  appreciated  by  the  dairy 
cows.  Successful  dairymen  use  corn, 
oats,  bran,  gluten  feed,  oil  meal,  and 
cottonseed  meal.  When  a  good  rough- 
age, such  as  clover,  alfalfa  or  soybean 
hay  is  used,  more  home-grown  grains, 
corn   and  oats,  chiefly,  may  be  utilized. 
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A  Decided  Preference  for 

DE  LAVAL 

Separators  and  Milkers 

by  members  of 

Coiv  Testing  Associations 

TN  the  United  States  there  are  approximately 
^  22,000  members  of  cow  testing  associations 
— the  most  progressive  group  of  dairymen  in 
the  country. 

Each  cow  testing  aw,-,bciation  is  in  charge  of 
a  competent  tester  w^ho  weighs,  tests  and  re- 
cords the  milk  from  each  cow,  and  frequently 
tests  the  skim-milk  from  the  cream  separators 
of  the  members.  The  testers  know  exactly  what 
each  separator  does  and  ai:e  in  an  ideal  posi- 
tion to  observe  the  ^vork  of  milking  machines. 

Reports  recently  received  from  approxi- 
n>ately  35%  of  all  the  cow  testers  in  the  United 
States  show^  that  of  all  the  members  using 
cream  separators  and  milkers 

60.8%  use  De  Laval  Separators 
28*7%  use  De  Laval  Milkers 

A  remarkable  showing,  not  only  on  separators  but  on 
milkers  as  well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these  De 
Laval  Milkers  have  been  put  in  use  within  the  past  six  years. 

The  reasons  for  the  greater  use  and  popularity  of  De 
Laval  Separators  and  Milkers  are  simple.  The  Babcock  <•-> 
Test  proves  the  De  Laval  Separator  skims  cleaner.  Years 
of  use  prove  it  gives  longer  and  better  service.  The  milk 
scale  and  production  records  prove  the  De  Laval  Milker 
milks  better.     The  watch  proves  it  milks  in  less  time. 

In  the  long  run  De  Laval  Separators  and  Milkers  are  by 
far  the  most  economical  They  pay  for  themselves.  See  your 
De  Laval  Agent  or  write  the  nearest  office  below  for  full 
information. 


The 


De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
16S  Broadw^ay 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


What  a  Few  Cow  Testers  Say : 

I  will  state  that,  according  to  my 
knowledge,  De  Laval  Milkers  and  Sepa- 
rators are  the  best  and  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run. 

During  the  past  two  years*  work  in 
this  association  I  have  made  numerous 
skim-milk  tests  and  find  the  De  Laval  the 
only  one  which  can  be  relied  on  to  skim 
with  1-100  of  1%  under  good  conditions. 

I  find  that  on  the  average  De  Laval 
Separators  skim  closest,  last  longest  and 
run  the  easiest  of  any  make  I  have  come 
in  contact  with.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all 
tests  made  on  De  Laval  Separators  run 
.02  per  cent  or  less. 

In  my  experience  with  milk  separa- 
tors, I  have  found  the  "De  Laval"  to  be 
the  most  practical,  economical  and  effi- 
cient of  any  separator  in  existence. 

De  Lavals  are  very  efficient — skim- 
ming to  less  than  .01  per  cent  and  never 
over  .03  per  cent,  are  easy  to  clean,  op- 
erate and  maintain. 


In  all  my  experience  around  cows  and 
their  owners,  I  have  seen  numerous 
makes  of  milking  machines  used  and 
these  discarded  for  one  reason  or  anoth- 
er, but  I  have  never  seen  a  De  Laval 
Milker  discarded.  All  the  De  Laval 
users  are  well  satisfied. 


The  De  Laval  Milker  users  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  their  machines,  and 
can  talk  praises  for  them.  Only  yester- 
day a  dairyman  using  a  De  Laval  milk- 
ing machine  said  if  he  had  to  get  along 
without  his  milker,  he  would  sell  his  cows. 

The  common  remark  heard  among 
members  regarding  their  De  Laval  milk- 
ing machine  is  this:  "Take  my  machine 
away  and  you  can  also  take  my  cows." 
I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  De  Laval  patrons 
about  their  milkers  or  separators. 


The  experience  in  other  associations 
leads  me  to  believe  the  De  Laval  is  the 
most  satisfactory  milker  for  the  average 
farmer.  There  are  no  adjustments  to  be 
made.  There  are  very  few  farmers  who 
can  or  will  take  the  proper  care  in  ad- 
justing the  speed  of  a  milker.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  soon  they  "cuss"  the 
machine  and  quit  using  it.  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  De  Laval  system  lying  idle  on  a 
"going"  farm. 

I  test  the  separators  in  my  association 
every  month,  and  the  De  Laval  certainly 
doesn't  lose  in  a  comparison  with  other 
separators.  Have  a  few  rather  ancient 
De  Lavals  which  are  still  running  good 
and  skimming  as  low  as  1-100  of  1%. 

After  five  years  of  cow  testing,  I  will 
say  that  both  De  Laval  Separators  and 
Milkers  are  the  best  of  all  makes  that  I 
have  seen  in  operation  and  have  always 
boosted  for  both  machines. 


